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OBSERVATIONS  ON  STPHTUXZC  IRXTia 

By  Jomr  O'Rbllt,  M.D.,  lieentiato  and  Fellow  of  tiie  Rojral  Golkg*  of  Sozfeoiu  in  IrtUnd, 

Resident  Felloir  of  the  New  York  Aoademj  of  Medicine,  Member  of  the 

Medieo-Chinurgical  Gollege  of  New  York. 

What  is  syphilitic  iritis  ?  It  is  a  specific  inflammation  of  the  iris. 
What  is  its  primary  caase  ?  An  nicer  known  as  a  chancre.  How  is 
the  chancre  prodnced?  By  impure  sexual  intercourse,  whereby  an 
animal  poison  is  communicated  from  one  individual  to  another.  How 
soon  is  it  known  that  inoculation  has  taken  place  ?  The  time  of  the 
poisonous  incubation  varies  from  a  few  to  several  days,  if  the  state- 
ments of  individuals  can  be  relied  on.  What  are  the  characters  of  a 
chancre  in  the  course  of  formation?  Some  heat,  tingling  pain, 
redness,  a  papilla  followed  by  a  vesicle;  and  lastly,  a  pustule  attracts 
Attention.  What  next  happens?  The  cuticle  cracks,  leaving  aa 
ulcer  or  chancre  exposed  to  view.  What  are  the  appearances  of  a 
chancre?  I  will  answer  by  quoting  Mr.  Hunter's  description: 
'*  The  sore  is  somewhat  of  a  circular  form,  excavated  without  gran- 
ulations, with  matter  adhering  to  the  surface,  and  with  a  thickened 
edge  and  base.  .  This  hardness  or  thickening  is  very  circumscribed, 
not  dififasing  itself  gradually  and  imperceptibly  into  the  surrounding 
parts,  but  terminating  rather  abruptly.''  What  is  the  modus  operandi 
of  the  poison?  The  received  opinion  is,  that  it  acts  by  absorption; 
in  other  words,  that  the  poison  is  taken  up  by  the  lymphatics,  con- 
veyed into  the  circulation,  and,  after  some  time,  makes  it  appearance 
at  the  site  of  inoculation. 
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Is  there  aoy  objection  to  this  mode  of  acconntiog  for  the  phenom- 
enon f  Yes.  If  the  poison  acted  by  absorption,  it  is  obvious  that 
several  parts  of  the  bodj  would  be  engaged  at  the  same  time;  and 
consequently,  that  njumeroim  chancres  wopld  be  the  result;  and  as 
inch  is  not  the  cMe^tt  mus^be  eoqe^ed:t(iait  the  potion  is  still  loca- 
ted in  its  original  situation — inasmuch  as  the  chancre  actually  pre- 
sents itself  there.  What,  then,  is  the  true  explanation  ?  This  ques- 
tion mist  be  amweied  by  asking,  What  Is  inftammalion  ?  A  vast 
deal  has  been  said  and  writt^  abont  inflammation.  Boeriiaave  at- 
tribnted  it  to  an  trror  lod;  Cullen,  to  spasm  of  the  capillaries;  John 
Hunter,  to  diminished  muscular  power,  with  increased  elasticity  of  the 
arteries.  Dr.  Wilson  Phillip  remarked^  tiie  ''  circulation  was  slower 
In  the  capillaries."  Dr.  Thompson  observed  ''increased  action  of 
capillaries  in  a  moderate  degree."  Dr.  Hastings,  that  ''  inflammation 
consists  in  a  weakened  action  of  the  capillaries,  by  which  the  equi- 
librium between  the  larger  and  smaller  vessels  is  destroyed,  and  the 
latter  become  distended." 

Are  the  phenomena  attendant  on  inflammation  now  understood  ? 
The  answer  must  be  in  the  negative.  It  will  be  soon  rendered  ap- 
parent that  the  primary  cause  of  inflammation  is  an  impression  made 
on  the  organic  nerves:  that  when,  for  instance,  the  poison  is  brought 
4n  contact  with  the  organic  nerves,  that  they  resist  its  pernicious  in- 
jfluence  for  some  time,  but  are  eventually  acted  on  by  it;  that  they 
become  excited,  inducing  or  causing  a  dilatation  of  the  arterial  capil- 
4aries,  as  is  witnessed  by  the  redness  and  heat  supervening. 

Have  the  organic  nerves  the  power  to  increase  or  diminish  the 
.calibre  of  the  capillaries  ?  Yes.  The  proofs  appear  to  be  irresisti- 
ble. Is  not  a  pale-faced  man  made  to  blush,  or  get  a  red  face,  when 
•barged  with  an  abominable  crime  ?  Does  not  a  young,  rosy-cheeked 
•damsel  grow  deadly  pallid  when  stricken  with  fear  7  Does  not  the 
onuoous  membrane,  or  villous  coat,  of  the  stomach  become  crimson 
4md  turgid  during  the  process  of  digestion  ?  Does  not  the  penis,  from 
being  small  and  flaccid,  become  large  and  distended  ?  Do  not  the 
lips  and  breasts  become  injected  with  blood  whilst  under  excitement  7 

Is  it  not  now  clearly  manifest  that  the  organic  nerves  have  the 
power  to  cause  the  expansion  of  the  capillaries  7 

But,  inasmuch  as  blushing  only  lasts  for  a  few  seconds,  it  may  be 
objected  that  there  is  no  similarity  between  it  and  inflammation. 
How  is  this  difficulty  to  be  got  rid  of  7  Easily — by  recollecting  the 
organic  nerves,  in  the  one  case,  are  only  in  a  temporary  state  of  ex- 
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dtement;  whilst  Id  the  other,  the  cftoee  being  kept  op,  the  ezcitatioii 
is  changed  into  siimolation. 

How  18  it  known  that  irritation  has  taken  place  1  Bj  the  heat  and 
pain  which  accompany  it. 

If  the  heat,  pain,  redness,  and  swelling  depend  on  the  dilatation 
and  stimnlation  oi  the  capillaries  induced  by  the  organic  nerres 
whilst  snfbring  from  irritation,  how  is  the  effiosion  of  lymph,  semm, 
or  pas,  which  sabseqoently  ocoors,  accounted  for  7  This  interrogatory 
moat  be  replied  to  by  putting  another.  How  are  the  gastric  juice^ 
the  bile,  and  the  urine  secreted  ?  Are  not  all  these  the  product  of 
tbe  capUlaries  acting  under  the  influence  of  the  organic  nerrous  sys- 
tem? Admitting  the  truth  of  this  explanation,  then,  it  may  be 
aTerred  that,  precisely  on  the  same  principle,  the  lymph,  serum,  and 
pus  are  secreted  from  the  capillary  arteries  whilst  acting  under  tbe 
direction  of  the  organic  nerres. 

Are  there  any  other  collateral  proofs  to  sustain  the  declaration 
that  the  organic  nerres  are  concerned,  in  the  manner  stated,  in  a 
case  of  infiiunmation  1 

Certamly.  When  belladonna  is  applied  to  the  breast,  or  over  the 
stomach,  it  causes  dilatation  of  the  pupil — ^the  iris,  it  will  be  remem- 
bered, is  exclusively  supplied  with  nerves  from  tbelenticular,(l)  which 
is  an  organic  ganglion;  and  is  not  influenced  by  the  nerves  derived  from 
the  animal  nervous  system.  Again,  the  application  of  belladonna 
stops  the  secretion  of  milk — thus  showing  it  has  a  sedative  influence 
on  the  organic  nerves. 

If  a  blister  is  applied,  and  the  cuticle  subsequently  removed,  and 
strychnine  is  placed  on  the  exposed  surface,  all  the  muscles  will  be 
thrown  into  tetanic  spasm.  But  it  may  be  said  the  strychnine  is  ab- 
sorbed, and  gets  into  the  circulation.  If  such  should  be  the  case,  then 
there  would  not  be  time  for  the  muscles  of  the  trunk  to  be  thrown 
into  spasm,  as  the  heart,  the  great  central  muscle  of  the  circulation, 
would  be  the  first  to  suffer,  and  be  attended  with  instant  death. 

When  a  Mister  is  applied  to  the  skin,  it  effects  vesication  as  well  as 
pain  of  the  organic  nerves  in  the  rete  mucosum.  The  kidneys  also 
suffer  from  irritation,  showing  conclusively  that  the  secretion  of  urine> 
as  well  as  the  exhalation  from  the  skin,  are  under  the  same  nervous 
influence. 

When  a  p^son  is  attacked  with  constitutional  disturbance  after  a 
dissecting  wound,  a  pustule  will  be  found  marking  the  situation  of  the 
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wound,  thus  showing  that  the  poison  is  still  stationed  at  the  point  of 
its  entrance. 

An  indiyidoal  who  has  been  bitten  by  a  rabid  dog,  will  have  the 
woand  healed  up,  and  never  after  have  his  attention  directed  to  it, 
until  symptoms  of  hydrophobia  present  themselves,  when  the  wound 
will  be  found  exhibiting  the  signs  of  recent  inflammation.  What  can 
be  clearer  than  that  the  poison  has  been  dormant  at  the  place  during 
tlie  interval  of  the  infliction  of  the  bite  and  the  ushering  in  of  the 
8ym{>1;oms  of  hydrophobia  ?  A  practical  deduction  should  not  be 
lost  sight  of-— namely,  excision  of  the  part  implicated,  which  may  be 
put  in  practice,  any  time  up  to  the  inflammation  of  the  wound  setting 
in,  with  good  effect. 

The  late  Professor  GoUes,  who  was  eminently  practical,  used  to  en- 
force in  his  lectures  the  propriety  of  keeping  a  patient  under  the  in- 
fluence of  mercury  as  long  as  any  hardness  could  be  discovered,  even 
although  the  chancre  was  healed  up;  stating,  that  as  long  as  such  con- 
tinued, the  patient  was  not  in  a  position  to  escape  secondary  symptoms. 

Here,  too,  the  practical  rule  should  be  to  excise  the  part  so  affected. 
Here,  too,  it  is  evident,  the  poison  must  be  in  its  original  nidus. 

When  a  child  is  vaccinated,  the  vesicle  and  subsequent  pustule  ap- 
pear where  the  matter  was  inserted.  If  the  vaccine  virus  acted  by 
absorption,  then  pustules  would  cover  the  whole  body,  and  not  be  con- 
fined to  one  place. 

When  a  person  is  attacked  with  a  whitlow  In  the  thumb,  index,  or 
middle  finger,  the  radial  artery  pulsates  violently,  and  demonstrates 
the  energy  of  the  organic  nerves  to  overcome  the  difficulty  opposed  to 
them  by  the  fibrous  membrane.  Further  examples  need  not  be  mul- 
tiplied. 

Another  question  now  suggests  itself.  What  is  the  function  of  the 
capillary  arteries  when  in  a  normal  state  ? 

To  give  oxygen  to  the  organic  nervous  system,  to  provide  for  the 
wear  and  tear  of  the  body;  the  restoration  of  organs  acting  under  the 
influence  of  the  organic  nervous  system,  as  is  exemplified  in  the  cica 
trization  of  an  ulcer.    The  blood  contains  the  material  required,  and 
the  organic  nerves  assimilate  and  form  it  to  its  proper  mould. 

Here  I  cannot  avoid  digressing  to  remark,  that  the  pulmonary 
arteries,  containing  venous  blood,  terminate  in  capillaries  in  the 
bronchial  membrane  lining  the  air-cells;  that  the  pulmonary  veins,  con- 
taining arterial  blood,  commence  by  capillaries  in  the  air-cells;  that 
the  blood  is  separated  from  the  air  by  a  fine  membrane;  and  conse- 
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qnently,  tbtX  thrae  must  be  some  other  inflaenoe  to  caoae  the  abeoip- 
tioD  or  endosmosie  of  the  oxygen  from  the  air,  and  the  eliminatioii  of 
eaibon  from  the  Mood. 

What  is  the  tme  explanation  to  be  giren  J  Again,  anal<^  mist 
be  resetted  to.  When  food  is  introdoced  into  the  etomaeh,  gaitric 
juice  18  eeereted  by  the  action  of  the  branches  of  the  solar  plexns,  (the 
stomachic  plexns.)  What  food  is  to  the  stomach,  air  is  to  the  longs. 
The  branches  of  the  pulmonary  plexns  decompose  the  air,  caosing 
the  oxygen  to  pass  into  the  blood  by  endosmosis,  and  the  carbon  to 
be  set  free  by  exosmosis. 

Again,  on  the  surface  of  the  body  and  other  parts,  the  arteries  ter- 
minate in  capillaries,  to  giro  off  the  oxygen  to  the  organic  nerves ;  whilst 
the  capillary  reins  carry  back  the  blood,  to  be  again  reyived.  Here 
it  will  be  obsenred  the  organic  nerves  have  the  power  to  take  the 
oxygen  from  the  air  primarily,  as  well  as  to  appropriate  it  to  them- 
selves subsequently.  "  Because  the  life  of  the  flesh  is  in  the  blood." — 
(Leviticus,  Chap.  1 7,  verses  11, 14.)  This  is  a  divine  truth.  The  blood 
contsms  oxygen,  which  is  the  life  of  the  organic  nervous  system,  with- 
out which  life  could  not  be  retained. 

Mr.  Hunter's  views  with  respect  to  the  vitality  of  the  blood  are 
well  worthy  of  consideration. 

However,  that  life  is  not  located  in  the  blood,  is  proved  by  a  simple 
experiment.  When  an  animal  is  bled,  and  all  the  blood  drained  off, 
life  will  not  be  extinct;  convulsions  will  take  place  in  conseqaence  of 
the  struggle  going  on  in  the  organic  ganglia  for  oxygen. 

Why  death  occurs  on  the  abstraction  of  blood  is  now  manifest;  it 
is  the  want  of  oxygen.  It  is  equally  clear  that  whatever  cause  pre- 
vents the  oxygenation  of  the  blood,  kills  in  the  same  way,  inasmuch 
as  life  cannot  continue  in  the  organic  ganglia  without  ogygen.  In 
proportion  as  the  quantity  of  oxygen  is  diminished,  the  fonndation  of 
life  is  undermined,  as  is  witnessed  4n  a  case  of  phthisis,  where  the 
gradual  destruction  of  the  lungs  cuts  off  by  degrees  the  requisite  sup- 
ply of  oxygen,  until  at  length  there  is  not  enough  left  to  prolong  the 
flickering  flame  of  life. 

A  clear  and  distinct  knowledge  of  the  organic  and  animal  nervous 
systems  is  indispensably  necessary  for  a  proper  elucidation  of  the  sub- 
ject under  consideration. 

Is  life  centred  in  the  organic  nervous  system,  consisting  of  the  or- 
ganic ganglia  and  their  branches;  and  is  it  perfectly  independent  of 
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lilt  anliBid  serronB  BjBleiu,  oonrisliiiff  of  liie  bnte,  ipiMd  cofd,  tnd 
spinsl  nerres  f 

It  is  certainly  tnie  that  life  inhabits,  or  is  dtnated  ia,  Um  <ffgaiiic 
BervoiiB  8j8t«n,  inasmach  as  the  brain  may  be  totally  destroyed  with- 
ont  ezttngidihing  life.  I  shonld  remaik,  no  man  can  ^monstnite 
life — It  resembles,  in  a  certain  d^ree,  eleetridty — it  is  <mly  known  by 
itsellbcts. 

It  is  to  be  recollected  that  when  man  was  made  he  was  ftimkhed 
with  two  sets  of  organs  of  the  most  beantifnl,  elaborate,  ingenions, 
and  complicated  kind.  The  one  intended  for  Ite  maintenance  and 
preservation  of  life,  as  well  as  the  propagation  of  the  species,  namely: 
the  organic  nervons  system,  the  <»gans  of  res^nratlon,  drcnlation, 
digestion,  secretion,  and  absorption.  The  other,  to  connect  the  indi- 
Tidnal  with  the  external  world,  consisting  of  the  brain,  spinal  c(»d, 
flfdnal  nerres,  organs  of  sense  and  locomotion. 

There  are  two  intelligent,  immaterial  agents  in  man.  One  resides 
in  the  organic  nervons  system,  and  is  possessed  of  extraOTdinary  wisdom. 

Ko  man  can  make  gastric  jnice,  bile,  nrine,  or  saliva  from  the  same 
materia],  or  by  any  chemical  process.  If  a  man,  ignorant  of  the  fact, 
were  told  that  the  stomach,  made  np  of  mnscnlar  fibres,  blood-vessels, 
nerves,  mucous  or  villous  membrane,  and  cellular  tissue,  could  secrete 
a  fluid  susceptible  of  dissolving  a  piece  of  flint  or  steel,  as  the  stomachs 
of  some  animals  are  capable  of  doing,  he  would  deem  it  impossible. 
The  giving  of  life  to  man  was  one  act  on  the  part  of  the  Deity.  See 
Genesis,  Chap.  2,  verse  7:  **  And  breathed  into  his  face  the  breath  of 
life."    The  other  in  the  animal  nervous  system. 

The  giving  of  judgment,  volition,  and  memory,  was  an  attribute 
conferred  on  man,  independent  of  life,  as  is  implied  in  the  2d  chap., 
ITth  verse  of  Genesis:  "  But  of  the  Tree  of  Knowledge  of  good  and 
evil  thou  sbalt  not  eat." 

The  nerves  of  animal  life  are  connected  with  the  nerves  of  organic 
life.  They  act  in  concert,  as  occurs  in  the  eye,  the  ear,  and  the  larynx. 
To  give  an  illustration:  a  singer  wishes  to  produce  a  very  high  or  low 
note;  the  will  is  conveyed  by  the  recurrent  branch  of  the  par  vagum 
to  the  muscles  of  the  larynx.  The  chorda  vocales  must  be  rendered 
tense  or  relaxed  at  the  same  moment  by  the  action  of  the  muscles. 
Now,  the  will  has  no  power  to  produce  the  condition  of  the  muscles 
desiderated;  it  therefore  devolves  on  the  organic  nerves  to  regulate 
the  muscles,  which  they  do  in  the  same  way  the  ciliary  nerves  regulate 
the  iris,  and  the  otic  nerves  the  tensor  tympani  muscles. 
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B«r»  tlM  ooMhiMd  wiidom  of  bo4h  ktelticeol  i^enta  is  mda 


H«e  lome  penpa  will  tzebim.  How  it  it  pooiUe  a  gftDglios  cotld 
pMwnMKdi  intoUigtocef 

BaI  it  is  jQft  «•  AiBeiilt  to  eoocwTa  bow  a  aoft,  palpy  bum,  madt 
up  of  white  and  gray  sabstance,  as  is  the  brain,  coold  contain  all  tbe 
fcaowle^ge  of  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  or  some  snch  other  learned  man. 

A  philosopher  may  admire  the  mechanism  and  constmetion  of  the 
ej€^  as  an  optioalv^iparatos,  and  contemplate  with  pleasure  the  image 
of  a  {Hotnre  inqNnged  on  the  retina;  bnt  let  him  be  shown  a  section 
of  the  optic  nerre,  a  white,  opaque,  soft  cord,  and  be  told  it  was  sos- 
ceptible  and  capable  of  carrying  the  description  and  appearance  of 
all  things  in  nature  to  the  mind,  he  conld  not  understand  on  w4iat 
physical  principle  snch  an  operation  conld  take  place. 

Kectricity  cannot  be  made  to  pass  through  a  wire  until  it  is  first 
gmowted;  nor  can  the  optic  nerre  discharge  its  functions,  unless  ani- 
mated by  the  Spirit  of  Life. 

I  think  this  is  now  the  proper  place  to  inquire  how  the  change  in 
the  blood  in  inflammation  is  produced. 

I  presume  it  is  by  the  excited  action  of  the  organic  nerves  on  the 
blood  passing  through  the  arterial  capillaries. 

I  think  I  am  correct  iu  stating  there  is  more  oxygen  in  inflamed 
blood,  than  when  no  inflammation  exists;  that  tbe  nerves  in  the  in- 
flamed part  over-stimulate  the  blood. 

Here  I  should  observe,  that  it  is  well  known  the  blood  of  pregnant 
women  presents  the  characteristic  signs  of  inflammation.  If  my  views 
are  correct,  the  blood  in  the  placenta  is  oxygenized  for  the  foetus  by 
tbe  action  of  tbe  organic  nerves,  in  what  I  have  elsewhere  called  the 
placental  lobule,  on  tbe  same  principle  as  inflammation. 

Heat  is  one  of  tbe  signs  of  inflammation.  That  it  depends  on  ex- 
citation of  the  organic  nervons  system,  I  think  can  be  incontrovertibly 
proved.  When  a  person  is  attacked  with  intermittent  fever,  during 
the  rigor,  the  respiration  goes  on,  notwithstanding  which  the  body,  as 
well  as  the  extremities,  are  deadly  cold,  even  though  it  should  be  the 
hottest  day  in  summer.  When  reaction  sets  in,  no  matter  how  cold 
the  day  may  be,  the  surface  of  the  body  will  become  burning  hot.  In 
the  former  case  the  organic  nervous  system  is  almost  overpowered; 
but  in  the  latter,  on  recovery  from  the  shock,  it  is  inspired  with  new 
energy.  If  animal  heat  depends  on  the  combustion  of  oxygen  and 
carbon  in  the  lungs,  how  are  the  phenomena  above  alluded  to  to  be 
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•zplaioed?  If  animal  heat  depended  on  the  combostion  of  carbon 
and  oxygen  in  the  Inngs,  how  is  the  increased  temperature  in  inflam- 
mation to  be  explained,  where  there  is  no  air  to  procore  the  oxygen 
from,  or  carbon  to  combine  with,  it?  Again  I  will  affirm,  the  imma- 
terial, intelligent,  vital  agent  that  has  its  abode  in  the  organic  nenrons 
system  explains  the  difficulty. 

Haying  now  introduced  what  may  be  deemed  extraneous  and  irrel- 
•yant  matter,  I  will  proceed  to  the  examination  of  what  takes  place 
after  the  chancre.  The  poison  is  .carried  by  the  lymphatics  to  one  of 
the  inguinal  glands  in  the  groin.  The  poison  here  acts  on  the  organic 
nenres,  producing  all  the  effects  of  inflammation.  The  poison  is 
again  absorbed  by  the  lymphatics  and  veins,  gets  into  the  circulation, 
and,  in  about  two  months,  poisons  the  organic  nerves  of  the  tonsils.  In 
two  or  three  weeks  afterwards,  perhaps  more,  the  patient  will  be  attack- 
ed with  symptoms  of  fever,  and  in  a  few  days  he  will  be  seen  covered 
over  with  blotches.  If  a  medical  man  is  not  on  his  guard,  he  may 
proQOQuce  the  patient  as  having  measles  or  small-pox  I  and  only 
know  the  true  nature  of  the  case  until  the  scaly,  copper-colored 
spots  meet  bis  eye. 

After  the  eruption  has  existed  for  some  time,  iritis  is  apt  to  seize 
on  one  of  the  eyes.  The  patient  will  be  attacked  with  all  the  consti- 
tutional symptoms  denoting  inflammation,  sach  as  a  rigor  followed  by 
heat  of  skin,  dry  tongue,  loss  of  appetite,  thirst,  quick  pulse,  and 
headache.  He  will  complain  that  he  has  got  cold  in  his  eye;  that 
he  cannot  look  at  the  light  without  the  tears  flowing,  and  that  it 
gives  him  pain  to  do  so;  he  will  request  that  something  may  be  done 
for  a  severe  pain  in  the  temple,  which  terribly  harasses  him  during 
the  night.  On  looking  into  the  eye,  slight  haziness  of  the  cornea,  a 
white  ring  round  the  cornea,  as  well  as  a  dark-colored  red  zone  im- 
mediately external  to  the  former,  gradually  shaded  off,  will  be  ob- 
served. The  pnpil  will  present  an  angular  appearance ;  the  iris  will 
be  changed  in  color,  and  appear  puckered  from  the  deposition  of  tu- 
bercles of  lymph,  of  a  yellowish-brown  color.  As  the  case  goes  on, 
lymph  will  be  copiously  deposited,  filling  the  anterior  as  well  as  pos- 
terior chambers;  occlusion  of  the  pupil  takes  place;  the  cornea  being 
pressed  on  it,  loses  its  brilliancy,  and  becomes  opaque. 

I  have  now  endeavored  to  describe  the  constitutional  symptoms 
and  appearances  of  acute  syphilitic  iritis. 

Again — a  patient  may  have  passed  through  the  various  stages  of 
secondary  syphilis,  and  go  on  apparently  well  for  a  year  or  much  Ion- 
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ger,  when  he  will  be  tormented  with  severe  pains  at  night  in  his  col- 
lar, elbow,  and  shin  bones;  on  examination,  the  periosteum  will  be 
found  thickened.  It  may  happen,  too,  at  a  later  period,  that  he  will 
direct  attention  to  one  of  his  testicles,  when  he  will  be  found  laboring 
under  hjdro-sarcocele.  Here,  also,  iritis,  generally  of  a  chronic  char- 
acter, will  present  itself.  The  thickening  of  the  periosteum,  the  en- 
largement of  the  testicle,  with  the  efifhsion  of  serum,  as  well  as  the 
deposition  of  lymph  in  the  iris,  are  attributable  to  the  morbid  action 
of  the  organic  nerves  in  the  periosteum,  the  testicle,  and  the  iris. 

To  show  that  the  syphilitic  poison  may  be  communicated  by  the 
semen  secreted  under  the  influence  of  the  organic  nerves  of  the  testi- 
cle, whilst  imbued  with  the  syphilitic  virus,  to  a  woman  during  coi- 
tion, by  the  poisoning  of  the  organic  nerves  of  the  vagina  and  cervix 
uteri,  I  will  briefly  allude  to  two  cases,  where  the  semen  actually 
communicated  syphilis  to  sound  and  healthy  young  women.  And 
here  I  will  add,  by  way  of  parenthesis,  they  were  not  French  ladies, 
and  were  as  respectable  as  the  cases  reported  by  Professors  Parker 
and  Porter.  In  fact,  they  were  persons  on  whom  the  slightest  shadow 
o!  Busjudon  could  not  rest. 

Mr.  C.  was  under  my  care  for  syphilitica  psoriasis  guUala,  1  order- 
ed iiim  compound  decoction  of  sarsaparilla  with  the  bi-cbloride  of 
mercury.  He  got  well,  with  the  exception  of  two  small  condylomata 
near  the  verge  of  the  anus.  He  pow  said  be  should  get  married  in 
a  few  days.  I  told  him  I  did  not  think  it  safe  to  do  so,  and  advised 
him  to  consult  some  other  person.  Accordingly,  he  took  the  opinion 
of  one  of  the  ablest  and  best  surgeons  in  the  metropolis,  who  gave 
him  a  written  note,  stating  there  was  no  apprehension  to  be  enter- 
tained about  his  entering  into  the  marriage  contract.  It  is  to  be  no- 
ticed there  was  not  the  slightest  appearance  of  a  sore  on  the  penis. 
In  about  nine  weeks  after  the  marriage,  the  lady,  with  whom  I  was 
well  acquainted,  applied  to  me  with  an  ulcerated  throat  and  the 
copper-colored  scaly  eruption.  Knowing  how  matters  stood,  I  made 
DO  allusion  to  the  genital  organs,  fearing  I  might  arouse  suspicion. 

Mr.  I.,  a  young  man,  applied  to  me,  having  ulcers  on  his  legs  and 
other  parts  of  the  body.  He  told  me  he  was  ten  weeks  married;  that 
he  had  the  "  bad  disorder''  before  he  was  married,  but  that  '*  the 
doctor"  said  he  was  cured,  and  might  get  married. 

I  examined  his  virile  organ,  and  found  it  all  right.  In  consequence 
of  stating  his  fear  that  his  wife  got  the  disease  from  him,  I  requested 
to  see  her,  and  found  her  with  an  ulcer  in  the  throat,  and  the  copper- 
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colored  eraptioD.    I  inquired  if  she  had  any  ulcers  on  the  genitaiSi 
and  on  her  replying  she  had  not,  I  made  no  further  examination. 

Before  speaking  of  the  treatment  of  iritis,  it  is  necessary  to  state, 
there  are  other  forms  of  ulcers  on  the  genitals,  followed  by  secondary 
symptoms,  including  iritis. 

Mr.  Carmichael  describes  a  superficial  ulcer  without  induration,  but 
with  elevated  edges.  A  similar  ulcer,  destitute  not  only  of  indura- 
tion, but  of  elevated  edges. 

In  the  second  class,  Mr.  Carmichael  included  the  phagedenic  and 
sloughing  ulcers.  He  found  that  the  papular  eruption,  with  superfidal 
ulceration  of  the  throat  and  iritis,  followed  in  one  class;  whilst  pha- 
gedenic ulceration  of  the  throat,  pustular  eruption,  and  rupia,  followed 
in  the  other,  as  well  as  iritis. 

It  does  not  come  within  my  province  to  enter  into  a  discussion 
relative  to  the  original  views  promulgated  by  Mr.  Carmichael.  I  have 
therefore  simply  to  observe  that,  during  the  years  I  was  attending  as 
a  pupil,  and  acting  as  a  dresser  in  the  Kichmond  Surgical  Hospital, 
Dublin,  I  had  ample  opportunities  of  witnessing  the  truths  enunciated 
by  Mr.  Carmichael,  in  reference  to  syphilis,  in  his  work  published 
1814. 

With  respect  to  the  treatment  of  syphilitic  iritis.  In  the  event  of 
the  patient  being  a  strong,  plethoric  countryman,  I  would  have  re- 
course to  venesection,  quick  mercuriaUzation,  the  application  of  bel- 
ladonna to  the  upper  and  lower  eyelids,  and  follow  up  the  treatment 
with  iodide  of  potassium  and  the  compound  decoction  of  sarsaparilla, 
and  keeping  the  patient  confined  to  a  daric  room. 

It  may  be  asked  how  the  blood-letting  acts  7  It  is  well  known 
the  abstraction  of  blood  is  attended  with  a  quiescent  state  of  the  vas- 
cular system.  The  stimulus  is  withdrawn  from  the  organic  nervous 
system — Whence  the  tranquillity  which  supervenes. 

Here  it  is  right  to  observe,  venesection  is  only  justifiable  in  any 
case  of  inflammation,  of  any  organ,  immediately  after  the  rigor  has 
taken  place,  announcing  that  an  attack  has  been  made  on  the  whole 
organic  nervous  system — vindicated  by  the  pale  countenance,  the  cold 
sur&ce  of  the  body,  the  gnashing  of  the  teeth,  the  feeble  pulse,  and 
the  extreme  prostration. 

When  reaction  is  fully  established,  it  is  rendered  manifest  by  the 
flushed  countenance,  the  heat  of  the  skin^  the  dry  tongue,  the  thirst, 
the  bounding  pulse,  the  throbbing  of  the  heart,  the  headache,  and  pain 
in  some  particular  spot. 
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Unier  mtA  dteoMtaiiets,  it  wOl  be  peroeiTed  a  Ttoleot  rtragglA  is 
gekig  on  belireett  tlie  organio  nerroni  ■jtton  and  the  bleod.  The 
eigaiiie  nerroos  qretem  dnriog  the  rigor  was  in  a  depressed  ooadi* 
tkm;  and  on  its  recorerj  from  the  shock,  becomes  violentlj  excited— 
over-heats  the  blood,  which  in  its  tarn  over-stimnlates  the  organic 
nerToas  system. 

The  pite  is  the  great  index  to  inflammation.  Tlie  phenomena 
concomitant  on  the  former,  when  the  latter  exists,  are  now  susceptible 
of  lacid  explanation  on  clear  physiological  principles.  The  blood 
stimnlates  the  organic  nerves  in  the  internal  coats  of  the  arteries, 
caosiog  the  arterial  tubes  to  contract  firmly,  which  is  movii^  with  in- 
creased Telodtj  and  force.  Hence  the  firm,  and,  at  the  same  time, 
bonnding  pnlse.  Here,  in  fact,  are  two  antagonizing  forces:  the 
artery  pressing  from  without,  the  blood  expanding  from  within. 

Here  the  abstraction  of  blood  restores  the  natural  relations  sub- 
asting  between  the  blood  and  the  organic  nerrous  system,  and  should 
be  carried  sufficiently  far  to  indicate  complete  nerrous  tranquillity;  and 
thus  anticipate  nature  in  the  formation  of  a  process  to  remove  the 
offenmfe  products  from  the  system. 

Foder  such  circumstances,  the  old  physicians  grappled  scientifi- 
caily  and  yigorously  with  inflammation  by  copious  bloodletting  at  the 
onset,  and  cut  short  the  disease. 

With  what  amazement  would  one  of  the  old  school  contemplate  a 
fashionable  young  physician  of  the  present  day,  ordering  Sherry  wine 
or  French  brandy  in  such  a  easel II 

Here  it  may  not  be  uninteresting  to  inquire.  How  do  marsh  mias- 
mata produce  intermittent  ferer  ? 

How  do  the  emanations  from  human  effluvia  induce  typhus  fever  ? 

The  answer  is,  the  poison  being  an  immaterial  one,  is  incorporated 
with  the  atmosphere,  is  inspired,  enters  the  blood  with  the  oxygen, 
which  is  derived  from  the  air;  is  again  given  ofif  with  the  oxygen,  by 
the  capillary  arteries,  to  the  organic  nerves.  After  a  certain  inter- 
val, the  poisonous  influence  is  fully  brought  to  bear  on  the  organic 
nerves,  which  is  rendered  apparent  by  the  rigor  and  constitutional 
disturbance  succeeding. 

The  same  explanation  is  true  of  measles,  scarlatina,  and  small-pox: 
in  the  latter,  the  papilla,  the  vesicle,  and  pustule  are  produced  in  the 
same  manner  as  chancre — by  the  poisoning  of  the  organic  nerves  of 
the  skin. 

Mr.  Hunter  considered  inflammation  a  healthy  process.    The  for- 
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mation  of  an  abscess  into  which  pus  is  secreted,  shows  the  (^ganic 
nervous  system  has  overcome  the  shock,  and  has  contrived  a  new 
oi^n  for  the  purpose  of  secrelang  the  pus  fh)m  the  blood — the  pus 
contained  in  the  cyst  of  an  abscess  may  well  be  compared  to  tiie  bile 
in  the  gall-bladder. 

Here  it  will  be  observed,  as  soon  as  the  organic  nervous  system  has 
commenced  the  work  of  recuperation  by  the  effusion  of  lymph,  serum, 
or  pus,  that  bloodletting  should  not  be  practiced — as  it  would  inter- 
fere with  the  salutary  process  of  nature.  Here,  too,  it  is  that  stimu- 
lants are  required  to  prop  up  the  exhaustion  of  the  organic  nervous 
system,  which  has  been  subjected,  in  the  first  instance,  to  a  violent 
shock,  next  to  over-stimulation,  and  lastly  to  weakness  consequent  on 
the  latter,  by  the  secretion  of  serum  or  pus. 

I  cannot  avoid  remarking,  although  it  is  not  connected  with  the 
subject  under  discussion,  that  veratrum  viride,  aconite,  belladonna, 
and  tobacco  arrest  inflammation,  by  their  sedative  influence  on  the 
organic  nervous  system.  I  have  not  included  opium,  inasmuch  as  it 
appears  to  stimulate  the  organic  nervous  system,  as  is  witnessed  in 
the  contraction  of  the  pupil.  Its  operation  is  confined  more  to  the 
animal  nervous  system,  inducing  sleep,  and  allaying  pain. 

When  an  old  debauchee,  who  has  been  addicted  all  his  life  to  hab- 
its of  intemperance — who  has  often  indulged  at  the  shrine  of  impure 
venery — whose  constitution  has  been  saturated  with  mercury — who 
presents  the  characters  of  scrofula,  or  exhibits  a  tendency  to  phthisis 
— ^it  would  be  adding  fuel  to  the  fire  to  g^ve  him  mercury.  I  would 
therefore  order  him  turpentine,  as  recommended  by  Mr.  Hugh  Gar- 
michael,  of  Dublin,  and  apply  belladonna  round  the  eye.  If  the  tur- 
pentine did  not  succeed,  I  would  give  him  iodide  of  potassium  with 
decoction  of  sarsaparilla,  as  recommended  by  Mr.  Lawrence. 

Professor  Ben^et  states  he  has  cured  every  form  of  iritis,  including 
syphilitic,  without  mercury.  I  think  the  internal  administration, 
joined  with  the  external  application  of  belladonna,  after  depletion  by 
bloodletting,  (if  the  patient  should  be  vigorous,)  and  purgation  by 
brisk  cathartics,  ought  to  cure  iritis. 

It  is  useless  to  apologize  for  the  manner  in  which  this  paper  is 
written.  I  will  only  add,  had  I  more  time  at  command,  I  could  have 
done  the  subject  more  justice,  and  written  it  in  a  better  style. 

230  ira  BraxR,  Wasbucgton  Squibb,  ) 
NoTember  26th,  1860.  j 
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NOTES. 

(1.)  A  small  orgmnic  nerve  paBses  from  the  superior  cervical  ganglion  to  the 
iris,  so  that  it  is  true  the  iris  receives  no  animal  nerves. 

(3.)  In  a  case  of  chancre,  or  in  a  case  where  vaccination  is  practiced,  the 
pcHson  is  applied  to  a  particular  part,  so  that  the  organic  nerves  of  that  par- 
ticular part  only  are  contaminated.  In  the  case  of  small-poz,  the  poison  ac- 
companies the  oxygen  into  the  blood,  which  traverses  the  whole  body,  to  give 
oiOf  the  oxygen  to  the  organic  nerves;  hence  it  follows  as  a  sequence,  that  hun- 
dreds of  pustules  present  themselves.  In  the  one  case,  the  organic  nerves  are 
/oea//y,  in  the  other  they  are  generally,  implicated.  The  poison  in  the  former 
case  is  sf^lled  from  without;  in  the  latter  from  within. 

This  subject  is  most  important,  as  well  as  attractive.  The  mode  in  which 
erysipelas,  puerperal  fever,  yellow  fever,  and  phthisis  are  propagated,  can  now 
be  easily  studied  and  understood.  A  distinct  immaterial  poison  is  the  primary 
cause  in  each  case. 


*  ^♦< 


REMARKS  ON  CHLOROFORM. 

By  John  0'RBn.LT,  M.D.,  Ac. 

Yery  few  accidents  occur  from  the  e^Lblbitioii  of  chloroform  Id  the 
Umted  States,  id  comparison  with  England.  Why  this  should  be 
the  case  requires  some  explanation.    I  think,  from  what  I  witnessed 

00  two  or  three  occasions,  the  cause  can  be  made  manifest. 

About  three  years  ago  I  was  called  on  to  visit  a  patient,  aged  about 
forty,  who  was  of  very  intemperate  habits,  and  who  was  laboring  un- 
der ddirium  tremens  for  the  fourth  time.  Having  failed  to  induce 
sleep  by  the  usual  treatment  adopted  at  that  period,*  I  determined  to 
administer  chloroform;  the  patient  had  not  respired  more  than  half  a 
dozen  times,  when  he  suddenly  shot  out  liis  upper  and  lower  extremities, 
turned  up  his  eyes,  letting  the  lower  jaw  drop  at  the  same  moment. 
The  persons  present,  as  well  as  myself,  were  greatly  alarmed,  suppos- 
ing be  had  breathed  his  last.     Recollecting  Professor  Syme's  advice, 

1  booked  out  the  tongue  with  my  finger,  breathed  gently  into  his 
mouth,  dashed  cold  water  into  his  face,  slapped  him  smartly  on  the 
hands,  cheeks,  and  legs,  when  symptoms  of  returning  animation  re- 
moved my  anxiety. 

In  the  next  case,  a  man  about  fifty  years  old,  of  regular  habits, 
sustained  a  compound  fracture  at  the  junction  of  the  middle  and  lower 
third  of  the  leg;  the  soft  parts  were  greatly  lacerated,  and  extensive 


*  It  is  now  well  known  that  delirium  tremens  can  be  successfully  treated 
without  opiam  or  stimulants. 
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sloughing  over  the  sacrum  was  going  forward.  At  this  period  (nearly 
a  month  after  the  accident)  I  was  called  on  by  the  medical  gentleman 
in  attendance  to  perform  amputation,  which  I  did,  at  the  place  of* 
election  below  the  knee;  just  as  the  operation  was  finished  the  patient 
got  deadly  pale,  and  ceased  to  respire — these  occurrences  took  place 
in  a  moment.  The  same  treatment  as  detailed  in  the  former  case  was 
resorted  to  with  success,  the  patient  never  afterwards  having  a  bad 
symptom. 

In  case  of  a  child,  two  years  and  ten  months  old,  who,  according 
to  the  statement  of  his  parents,  was  suffering  from  the  symptoms  of 
'  stone  for  nearly  eighteen  months,  and  iu  whose  bladder,  on  sounding, 
I  assured  myself  of  the  presence  of  a  calculus,  and  on  whom  I  per* 
formed  the  lateral  operation  for  lithotomy,  on  the  third  of  this  month, 
for  its  removal.  (Here,  I  might  observe,  the  calculus  crumbled  under 
the  blades  of  the  forceps,  necessitating  the  washing  out  of  the  bladder 
with  a  syringe.)  Equal  parts  of  chloroform  and  ether  were  mixed  to- 
gether, and  administered  in  the  usual  way,  by  saturating  a  handker- 
chief with  the  fluid,  and  proceeding  slowly  and  cautiously  with  the 
inhalation.  During  this  proceeding  the  child^s  face  at  first  became 
red,  and  the  jugular  veins  very  much  distended;  it  next  happened  in 
a  moment  that  the  child's  face  turned  deadly  pale,  the  lips  became 
blanched,  the  body  remained  motionless,  and  respiration  was  suspended; 
I  instantly  directed  the  anaesthetic  to  be  removed,  and  literally  shook 
the  child  to  life.  On  the  child  recovering  the  anaesthetic  was  again 
administered,  and  the  operation  proceeded  with. 

It  is  now  evident,  to  use  a  common  phrase,  unless  I  was  ''  wide 
awake/'  I  would  have  lost  the  patient,  and  probably  my  own  repu- 
tation. I  am  satisfied,  when  death  takes  place  during  the  inhalation 
of  chloroform  or  ether,  that  it  must  be  attributed  to  more  attention 
being  paid  to  the  operation,  than  to  watching  the  countenance  of  the 
patient;  and  thus  losing  the  opportunity  of  resuscitating  the  patient 
in  case  of  emergency. 

As  I  believe  the  symptoms  produced  by  chloroform,  when  taken 
frequently,  with  a  view  of  gratifying  a  morbid  desire,  on  the  same 
principle  as  opium  or  brandy  is  indulged  in,  are  not  known,  I  have  to 
remark  that  I  am  acquainted  with  a  gentleman  about  35  years  old, 
who  was  in  the  habit  of  consuming  large  quantities  of  chloroform,  by 
inhalation,  and  that  on  one  occasion  I  was  sent  for  to  visit  him,  when 
I  was  told  by  his  father  he  had  inhaled  one  and  a  half  pints  of  chlo- 
roform the  twenty-four  hours  previously,  without  inducing  sleep,  and 
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that  he  still  insisted  on  inhaling  it.  He  wsm  precisely  laborin*^  under 
the  same  symptoms  as  a  person  afflicted  with  dclirinm  tremens;  ho 
had  q[)ectral  illosions,  tremor  of  the  muscles,  apparently  pleasurable 
hallncinatioQSy  at  the  same  time  that  his  countenance  was  pale,  his 
skin  soft  and  clammy,  whilst  his  pulse  was  qaick,  small,  and  comf>res- 
sible;  add  to  this  very  great  prostration  of  muscular  power,  :ind  a 
tme  pictare  of  the  patient  will  present  itself. 

The  patient  wiis  removed  from  the  room  where  he  lay,  the  chloro- 
form was  inhibited,  beef-tea  and  brandy  panch  were  liberally  supplied 
in  the  first  instance,  and  nutritious  regimen  afterwards.  The  patient 
recovered,  is  now  in  good  health,  and  thoroughly  reformed  as  regards 
the  evil  propensity  to  which  he  was  so  strongly  addicted. 

The  manner  in  which  chloroform  destroys  life  I  have  shown  in 
another  place,  so  that  there  is  no  necessity  for  doing  so  on  the  pressnl 
occasion. 

230  FooBTH  Strkkt,  8ih  Dec.,  1859. 

Wh  Dec, — Having  just  corrected  the  proof-sheet,  I  wish  to  romaik 
that  the  child  operated  on  is  now  convalescent,  and  the  wonnd  nearly 
^led. 

S  E  L  E  C  T  I  O  ISr  S  • 
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PREVENTIVE  MEDICINE. 

8TATMTUJS  UF  SMALL-FI^X  AND  VACCINATION  IN  THE  UNITKD  KINGDOM — REGUrRA- 
TION  OF  BIRTHS,  DEATpS,  ETC.,  INDI8PEXAA.BLK  FOR  A  BETTER  SYSTEM  OF  VAC- 
CINATION  IN  IRELAND. 

Rewi  before  the  Meeting  of  Ike  lirUish  Association,  Aberdeen,  Sfj)itmlei ,  l^^*.*. 

By  WILLIAM  >,^)ORE,  M.B.,  T.C.I).,  M.R.LA., 

Pliy-sicLin  to  the  Hospital  for  the  Diseases  of  Children,  Dublin,  ic. 

The  question  of  public  health  is  gradually  attaining  the  importance 
it  deserves;  and,  although   the  statistics  daily   put  forward  show  a 
manifest  improvement  in  sanitary  measures  at  large,  still,  as  yet,  ihey 
go  to  prove  more,  how    much   remains  to  be  done  than  what  has 
actually  been  accomplished.     Till  within  the  past  few  years,  sugges- 
tions, the  result;  of  carefully-collected  statistics  and  analyses  on  ques^ 
tions  of  social  reform,  passed  comparatively  unheeded;  but,  by  con* 
tinned  perseverance,  the  State  has  gradually  recognized  these  inesti- 
mable labors,  and  we  are  now  on  the  eve  of  a  reform  which  bears  no 
comparison  with  those  of  recent  date,  inasmuch  as  it  tends  to  confer 
no  privilege,  luxury,  or  ap{mnage,  on  any  particular  rlass  or  classes, 
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but  to  diffuse  the  blessings  of  life,  health,  happiuess,  and  prosperity 
to  all  grades  of  the  commanity. 

With  the  various  sources  of  information  and  observation  within  the 
reach  of  all,  it  must  be  self-evident  what  an  excessiv,e  mortality  is  due 
and  owing  to  measures  entirely  within  the  control  of  every  member 
of  society;  to  the  profession  to  which  I  have  the  honor  to  belong,  is 
generally  attributed,  more  particularly,  the  sphere  of  preserving  the 
health  and  prolonging  the  lives  of  their  fellow-men;  hence  they 
naturally  regard  the  aversion  of  evils,  sanitary  and  social,  mental  and 
physical,  which  can  be  combated  with  science,  their  highest  aim  and 
most  exalted  attainment. 

Although  at  the  present  season,  and  during  the  past  year,  we  have 
been  exempt  from  any  violent  epidemic  visitation,  still  there  is  the 
iftsidions  sapping  evil  which  swells  so  fearfully  in  some  districts  our 
bills  of  mortality;  100,000  deaths  are  set  down  by  the  Registrar- 
General  as  preventable  or  removable,  to  be  laid  at  the  door  of  morbid 
products,  which,  if  we  were  within  reach  of  the  hygienic  goal,  should 
have  neither  a  place  nor  name. 

These  slow  and  insidious  agencies  are  the  more  fatal  in  proportioiv 
to  their  latency.  The  appalling  weekly  or  monthly  returns  of*  j»or- 
tality  during  a  prevailing  epidemic  may  arouse  public  bodies  sluh  pri- 
vate individuals  to  increased  temporary  vigilance;  but  the  steady 
weekly  returns  of  deaths,  though  they  may  be  habitually  2(r  per  cent, 
in  excess,  attract  no  attention.  Thus  we  find  the  waste  of  life  from 
causes  within  our  own  control  has  not  been  dul/  appreciated;  the 
**  salus  populV^  should  be  the  watchword  of  all  civilized  communities, 
for  with  it  the  philanthropy,  intelligence,  comforts,  and  enjoyments 
of  life  are  inevitably  interwoven.  Assuming,  with  Dr.  Barclay,* 
that  diseases  are  the  result  equally  of  poSons  which  are  indirect  in 
their  action,  as  of  those  which  we  can  ^ecifically  point  out,  medical 
science,  in  its  double  capacity  of  curative  and  preventive,  has  to  treat 
with  the  poison  itself,  so  far  as  its  nature  is  known,  and  with  the 
mode  of  its  transmission,  as  well  as  with  the  individual  on  whom  it 
operates.  In  its  former  capacity  it  seeks  for  an  antidote  to  the 
poison,  and  for  means  to  render  its  effect  less  injurious — to  rid  the 
system  of  it,  and  to  repair  the  injuries  it  may  have  inflicted.  Pre- 
ventive medicine,  on  the  other  hand,  anticipates  the  origin  of  the 

*  Dr.  Barclay/' Preventive  Medicine  and  Sanatory  Measures.^'  Cambridge, 
1856. 
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mischief,  bj  attacking  the  rerj  soarces  from  whence  it  is  derived,  and 
thos  preventing  its  being  either  generated  or  transmitted,  at  the  same 
time  fortifying  the  physical  powers;  so  that  in  the  event  of  disease 
occarring,  its  mischievoos  inflaences  may  be  exerted  with  comparative 
impanity.  With  this  latter  division  of  the  subject,  and  its  applica- 
Uon  to  zymotic  disease  in  particular,  I  mean  to  direct  yoar  attention 
on  the  present  occasion;  and,  as  one  of  the  most  distinctive  of  this 
class,  I  shall  take  small-pox,  for  the  prevention  of  which  we  are  pos- 
sessed of  an  antidote  truly  termed  "  specific." 

The  population  of  England  and  Wales  amounts  to  nearly  20,000,000. 
The  calculation  has  been  made,  that  if  every  person  lived  to  80  years 
of  age,  the  annual  death-rate  in  every  100,000  would  be  1,250;  the 
number  actually  dying  are  2,266.  Now,  from  Dr.  Greenhow  *  and 
Mr.  Simon's  f  valuable  reports,  we  find  that  in  some  parts  of  Eng- 
land, at  least  1,000,000  are  living  on  such  terms  that  their  death-rate 
ranges  from  1,500  to  1,100  annually.  Assuming,  therefore,  that  the 
difference  between  1,250  per  100,000,  and  1,700  per  100,000,  the 
former  the  theoretical,  the  latter  the  actual  rate,  represents  the  effects 
of  non-preventable  causes  tending  to  shorten  life,  we  must  conclude 
that  all  deaths  above  1,100  in  100,000  are  due  to  causes  which  may 
be  looked  upon  as  artificial  and  removable. 

In  the  year  1851,  looking  at  the  matter  in  this  light,  there  was  an 
avoidable  loss  of  91,856  lives,  420,019  persons  having  died  in  Eng 
land  and  Wales;  whereas,  if  the  death-rate  had  stood  uniformly  at 
1,100  per  100,000,  the  numbers  would  have  been  only  328,1Q3.  Ac- 
cording to  the  Registrar-General's  Report,  December,  1858,  the 
population  of  England  and  Wales  in  the  middle  of  that  year  did  not 
exceed  19,516,950,  and  at  the  rates  of  comparatively  healthy  districts 
(63)  the  deaths  in  the  year  should  not  have  exceeded  349,398:  the 
actual  mortality  amounted  to  450,018,  and  the  excess  of  100,620 
deaths  is  due  chiefly  to  the  fatal  neglect  of  the  sanitary  arrangements 
which  are  required  in  every  district,  and  are  indispensable  in  cities. 
Of  these  100,620  preventable  deaths,  about  69,130  happened  in  large 
town  districts,  and  30,890  in  the  rest  of  the  kingdom.  "  This  is  a 
sad  reckoning,  but  it  is  an  under  statement  of  the  facts." 

According  to  Dr.  Greenhow's  calculations,  the  following  annual 


*0a  the  sanitary  state  of  the  people  of  Eaglaad,  communicated  to  the  Gen- 
eral Board  of  Health  by  Dr.  Edward  Headlara  Greenhow.     London,  185S. 
t  Mr.  Simon's  prefatory  report 
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local  deaths  are  wholly  preventable  under  good   sanitary  arrange- 
ments, viz.: 

Cholera,  from  •         -            -  -  0  to  403. 

Diarrhoea  and  dysentery,  from  -  4  to  345. 

Continued  fever,  from            -  -  21  to  209. 

Small-pox,  from         -            -  0  to  146. 

Amongst  the  annual  deaths  from  diseases  in  some  degree  inevi- 
table, but    capable    of   diminution,   and    controllable   by  sanitary 
measurep,  are  the  following: 
Common  infectious  disorders  of  childhood,  from        694  to  2,149 
Convulsive  disorders  of  infancy,  from        -        -       280  to  3,832 
Pulmonary  affections  in  infancy,  from       -        -       213  to  2,89*1 
That  able  oflBcer  of  the  Board  of  Health,  Mr.  Simon,  says,  with  re- 
gard to  these  statistics:  ''  It  can  no  longer  seem  so  difficult  to  make 
a  very  large  beginning  towards  striking  off  the  annual  100,000  deaths, 
against  which  the  Registrar-General  protests  as  deaths  of  an  artificial 
production." 

Alluding  to  preventable  deaths  from  moral  causes,  we  find  500  in- 
fants dying  annually  from  congenital  syphilis,  traceable  to  intemper- 
ance and  profligacy;  as  the  above-mentioned  distinguished  reviewer 
adds:  '*  It  is  difficult  to  determine  whether,  by  their  indirect  co-opera- 
tion, the  schoolmaster  and  the  minister  of  religion  do  more  for  the 
bodily  health,  or  the  sanitary  improver  more  for  the  progress  of  edu- 
cation and  the  lessening  of  crime." 

The  mortality  of  children  may  be  well  termed  appalling;  between 
90  and  100,000  dylng*annually  from  nervous  affections  and  respiratory 
diseases  alone.  Again,  the  variations  of  the  mortality  are  more 
striking  at  this  time  of  lifef 

Infectious  disorders,  from  -  -  694  to  2,149 
Nervous  disorders,  from  -  -  -  280  to  3,832 
Pulmonary  diseases,  from         -        -        213  to  2,891 

Thus  proving  that  local  or  personal  arrangements  within  our  con- 
trol must  influence,  and  be  chargeable  with,  to  a  great  extent,  exces- 
sive mortalities,  diseases  *^  per  se,"  not  producing  ten  or  twelve  times 
as  much  havoc  in  one  district  as  another,  without  the  aid  of  local  or 
social  aggravations. 

It  is  considerably  more  than  half  a  century  since  that  ever-to-be- 
remembered  benefactor  of  his  race.  Dr.  Jenner,  first  proved  to  the 
world   the  preventive  properties  of  vaccination  ;  and  yet  the  mode  in 
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which  this  discovery,  the  value  of  which  it  is  impossible  to  estimate, 
is  carried  oat  at  the  present  day  iu  some  parts  of  this  CDllghtened 
coantry  is  easily  seen,  when  we  find  the  deaths  in  England  and  Wales, 
from  small-poz,  in  nine  years,  from  1848  till  1856,  killed  41,290  per- 
sons, or  4,587  every  year,     lu  Eaststonehonsc,  in  100,000  the  deaths 
were  146 ;  in  Plymouth,  134  ;  Penzance,    105.     According  to  Dr. 
Farr,*  daring  the  year  1857  nearly  4,000  patients  succnmbed  to  the 
disgusting  and  clearly  preventable  pestilence  known  as  variola,  or 
small-pox,  an  alarming  increase  of  1,659  upon  the  deaths  of  the  pre- 
ceding year.    The  imperfections  of  the  Vaccination  Act,   and  the 
want  of  a  more  compulsory  system,  are  defects  to  be  remedied  if  this 
fool  disease  is  not  to  gain  ground.     Speaking  of  the  prevalence  of 
epidemics,  he  says,  that  "  sraall-pox  was  extremely  prevalent,  and  fatal 
in  several  districts,  in  South  Stafifordshire,  and  in  contiguous  parts  of 
Worcestershire  ;  it  caused  276  deaths  in   Wolverhampton;  69  in 
Walsall ;  171  in  West  Bromwich;  251  in  Dudley;  in  Liverpool  and 
West  Derby,  188;  in  Manchester  and  Salford,  113.  In  Cardiff,  where 
there  is  efficient  drainage,  and  the  mortality  from  other  epidemic  dis- 
eases was  light,  215  deaths  were  caused  by  small-pox." 

The  Registrar-General's  returns  for  the  three  months  ending  March 
31,  1858,  showed  that  in  certain  districts  iu  England  the  deaths  from 
small-pox  amounted  to  a  fourth  part  of  the  entire  district,  and  from 
the  same  returns,  for  the  week  ending  the  20th  of  August  last,  I  find 
20  persons,  including  14  unhappy  children  under  five  years  of  age, 
died  in  London,  of  small-pox  ;  such  a  fact,  occurring  in  the  greatest 
centre  of  civilization,  requires  no  comment.  To  continental  countries, 
who  borrowed  this  prophylactic  from  us,  it  must  seem  somewhat  un- 
accountable that  we  continue  to  lose  hundreds  for  their  units  from  this 
pestilence. 

According  to  the  llegistcr-Generars  report  for  the  year  ending  De- 
cember, 1858,  the  Registrars  received  376,798  vaccination  certificates, 
although  they  registered  the  births  of  655,627  children.  Persons 
vaccinated  arc  not  always  children,  and  the  children  vaccinated  are  often 
born  in  previous  years.  But  this  consideration  may  probably  be  left 
out  of  account,  and  it  may  be  hence  inferred  that  the  Registrars  will 
not  receive  more  than  376,798  certificates  relative  to  the  vaccination 
of  these  655,627  children.    A  certain  number  of  children  die  before 

*  Causes  of  death  in  England  in  1857,  in  Appendix  to  Blue  Book  of  the  Regit- 

trar-Greneral. 
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Ihej  can  be  Taccioated.  If  these  are  represented  by  the  deaths  io 
the  first  three  months,  thej  will  not  exceed  eight  per  cent.,  or  aboat 
52,400;  there  will  remain  226,429  certificates  unaccounted  for.  A 
certain  i^oportion  of  the  children  must,  in  spite  of  the  law,  have  Re- 
mained unvaccinated;  and,  in  reference  to  another  portion  actaally 
▼accinated,  the  medical  practitioners  must  have  neglected  to  forward 
the  duplicate  certificates  to  the  registrars.  In  the  year  ending  Sep- 
tember 29,  1858,  by  the  returns  made  to  the  Poor-Law  Board,. 
455,004  were  successfully  vaccinated  by  public  vaccinators  alone. 
Dr.  Whitehead,*  vnriting  of  the  prophylactic  virtue  of  vaccination, 
states  that  of  1,485  children  who  had  been  successfully  vaccinated, 
only  7,  less  than  |  per  cent.,  had  small-pox  afterwards,  and  many  of 
these  had  already  attained  the  age  of  from  six  to  tbirteen  years.  One 
of  these  seven  was,  shortly  after  the  attack,  very  superficially  marked, 
but  so  slightly,  that  the  spots  will  probably  disappear;  the  other  six 
were  not  marked  at  all.  He  goes  on  to  state  that  the  susceptibility 
to  small-pox  in  those  who  have  not  been  Vaccinated,  having  escaped 
the  disease  in  infancy,  increases  as  life  advances  to  the  age  of  20  or 
30  years,  and  the  deformity  and  delicacy  of  constitution  thereby  en- 
tailed are  generally  greater  after  infancy  and  childhood,  whilst  those 
who  have  been  successfully  vaccinated  in  infancy,  enjoy,  for  a  number 
of  years  at  least,  total  immunity.  Mr.  Marson's  statementsf  are 
corroborated  by  the  above,  as  also  are  those  of  Dr.  Balfour, J  pub- 
lished some  years  since,  who  proves  that  amongst  persons  protected 
by  vaccination,  of  all  ages,  soldiers,  sailors,  and  boys  in  England,  the 
deaths  are  only  about  1  in  5,400  annually.  Sailors  are  the  least  ex- 
posed to  contact  with  unvaccinated  persons,  and  the  mortality  among 
them,  specially,  was  found  to  be  only  1  in  about  20,000. 

Now,  let  us  put  down  the  deaths  in  England  and  Wales  from  small- 

|U»x  annually  at  4,000 — a  low   estimate — and  assuming  that  these 

,  cases  had  been  all  carefully  vaccinated,  and  that  say  even  5  per  cent. 

I  caught  variola,  200  in  all,  and  of  these  200  that  5  per  cent,  died,  viz., 

.'^n,  by  this  calculation,  which  is  giving  a  wide  latitude  for  mortality, 

we  could  save  3,990  cases  out  of  the  4,000  to  this  community.     A.nd 

thus  we  would  be  attaining  the  status  of  immunity  from  small-pox 

enjoyed  by  some  of  our  continental  neighbors,  instance  Denmark,  where 

this  disease  has  not  shown  itself  for  fifteen  years  continuously;  and, 

*  Third  Report  of  Clinical  Hospital,  Manchegter,  1S69. 

t  Petition  on  the  Vaccination  Bill,  1856. 
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when  it  did  reappear,  its  Tiros  was  so  blunted  as  to  excite  comparar 
tifalj  little  oneasiness. 

From  Jh,  Beaton's  notes*  on  the  present  small-pox  mortality  of 
Scotland,  I  find  in  the  eight  principal  towns — Glasgow,  Edinburgh, 
Dandee,  Aberdeen,  Paisley,  Greenock,  Leith,  and  Perth — the  total 
mortality  from  small-pox  in  1856  was  645,  and  of  epidemic  diseases 
thte  was  the  fifth  in  the  order  of  preralence.  The  total  mortality  from 
all  causes  being  S3,248;  the  deaths  firom  small-pox  constitnted  2'8  per 
cent,  which  is  double  the  average  of  London  for  the  last  ten  years, 
or  of  England  and  Wales  for  the  last  seven,  and  fonrteen-fold  the 
average  of  Bohemia  or  Lombardy. 

The  Registrar-General  of  Scotland,  speaking  of  the  mortality  from 
small-pox  in  Dundee,  containing  80,027  inhabitants,  observes:  "  The 
deaths  from  this  single  disease  constituted  not  less  than  80  per  cent, 
of  the  total  mortality — a  mortality  which  has  been  exceeded  by  no 
smgle  disease  during  the  last  ten  years,  with  the  exception  of  epidemic 
typhus,  in  the  month  of  November,  1847,  when  the  deaths  therefrom 
mimbered  108,  and  the  fatal  cholera  epidemic  of  1849,  when  the 
deaths  from  that  disease  during  the  months  of  July,  August,  and 
September  numbered  respectively  209,  420,  and  159.  But,  taking 
the  mortality  of  this  town  from  small-pox  for  the  entire  year,  it  was 
proportionally  more  than  three  times  greater  than  the  highest  mor- 
tality which  has  taken  place  in  London  for  the  last  ten  years,  viz., 
that  in  1848,  when  the  deaths  amounted  to  1,617,  which  is  above 
double  the  average  annual  mortality  of  the  metropolis;  but,  had  the 
deaths  taken  place  in  the  same  proportion  to  population  as  in  Dundee 
in  1856,  they  would  have  amounted  to  upwards  of  5,000." 

Speaking  of  the  protective  proi)ertieR  of  vaccination,  the  Registrar 
of  Bonhill,  in  Dumbarton,  observes:  *'  Since  the  Registration  Act 
came  into  operation,  in  every  case  of  small-pox  that  proved  fatal  the 
puiy  invariably  had  not  been  vaccinated."  And  the  Registrar  of 
Kirkmichoel,  in  Ayr,  says:  "  In  the  village  of  Kirkmichael,  with  a 
population  of  about  600,  there  have  been  upwards  of  100  cases  of 
.small-pox,  and  it  is  worthy  of  remark  that  no  child  under  Gve  years 
of  age  who  had  been  vaccinated  was  affected."  This  valuable  report 
goes  on  to  say  :  '^  Bearing  in  mind  that  in  no  country  in  Europe 
which  furnished  returns  to  the  Epidemiological  Society  is  the  average 

•Papers  relating  to  the  History  and  Practice  of  Vaccination,  presented  to 
both  Honees  of  Parliament,  by  command  of  her  Mtyj^sty,  1857. 
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mortality  from  small-pox  so  high  as  in  London,  or  in  England  and 
Wales  generally,  in  either  of  which  it  constitutes  about  1^  per  cent,  of 
the  mortality  from  all  causes;  bearing  in  mind  that  the  proportional 
mortality  in  London  has  never,  during  the  last  ten  years,  attained  8 
per  cent,  we  read,  with  amazement  and  regret,  that  in  Aberdeen,  in 
Jaly,  1856,  small-pox  caused  10  per  cent.,  in  Edinburgh  5|  per  cent, 
and  in  Paisley  5  per  cent  of  the  total  mortality.  The  deaths  in 
Paisley,  in  October,  constituted  7  per  cent.;  in  December,  11  per  cent; 
in  January,  1857,  89  per  cent;  and  in  February,  upwards  of  13  per 
cent  of  the  total  mortality;  while  in  Leith  the  deaths  in  January 
and  February  were  no  fewer  than  28*3.  From  the  most  recent  return 
of  the  Kegistrar-General  for  Scotland,*  I  find:  ''In  a  few  locali- 
ties small-pox  assumed  an  epidemic  form,  which  had  been  fatal  in  many 
cases;  but  in  one  case  only  in  which  the  deceased  child  had  been  as- 
certained to  be  vaccinated. 

Vaccination  in  Ireland  must  necessanly  be  imperfectly  carried  oat 
in  the  absence  of  a  measure  for  the  registration  of  births,  deaths,  and 
marriages.  This  long-desired  boon  has  been  frequently  promised,  but 
as  yet  remains  unaccomplished.  The  importance  of  this  measure  has 
been  urged  by  the  Registrar-Qeneral  of  England  in  the  strongest 
manner,  from  time  to  time,  and  a  bill  for  carrying  it  into  effect  was 
introduced  by  the  late  Chief  Secretary  and  Attorney-General  for 
Ireland,  (Lord  Naas  and  Mr.  Whiteside,)  but  was  lost,  owing  to  the 
political  crisis;  however,  from  the  deep  interest  which  our  present 
Viceroy,  the  Earl  of  Carlisle,  has  always  evinced  for  the  sanitary  and 
social  improvement  of  these  kingdoms  in  general,  and  Ireland  in  par- 
ticular, coupled  with  the  fact  that  such  a  measure  is  about  to  be 
again  brought  before  Parliament  by  Lord  Naas,  early  next  session,  I 
think  we  need  have  little  fear  of  the  result.  In  the  conclusion  of  a 
report  presented  to  the  Dublin  Statistical  Society,t  on  the  registra- 
tion of  births,  deaths,  and  marriages,  I  find  the  following  :  **  We  can- 
not conclude  without  adding  that  births,  deaths,  and  marriages  are 
now  registered  not  only  in  England  and  Scotland,  but,  with  the 
single  exception  of  Ireland,  in  all  the  civilized  States  of  Europe, 
whether  Roman  Catholic  or  Protestant;  and  we  beg  finally  to  reporl, 


*  Qaarterly  return  of  the  Registrar-General  for  Scotland,  August,  1859. 

t  Report  of  a  Committee  on  the  Registration  of  Births,  Deaths,  and  Mar- 
riages in  Ireland,  presented  to  the  Dublin  Statistical  Society,  1858.  Signed, 
Francis  Codd,  Chairman  ;  J.  Moncrieff  Wilfion,  Secretary. 
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that  we  consider  the  snlject  to  be  one  of  extreme  imporUtoce,  and  that* 
aniform  registration  of  marriages,  births,  and  deaths  is  required  as  an 
essentia]  condition  for  many  sanitary  reforms  affecting  the  welfare  of 
the  population,  and  as  an  additional  protection  to  the  moral  and  ma- 
terial interests  of  society."  Onr  sister  kingdoms  are  alirc  to  the 
blessings  entailed  by  well-tabnlated  bills  of  births  and  deaths,  and 
they  will,  no  donbt,  be  ready  to  lend  their  aid  for  the  furtherance  of 
so  good  a  cause  to  Ireland.  Census  returns  are  a  great  base,  but  in 
an  immediate  sanitary  riew  are  comparatirely  valueless.  We  find 
the  weekly  returns  of  mortality  of  the  Registrar-General,  even  during 
epidemics,  barely  sufficient  to  arouse  public  bodies  or  private  individ- 
uals to  carry  out  due  sanitary  precautions;  but  where  national  sta- 
tistics are  furnished  only  every  tenth  year,  such  a  country  may  be 
truly  said  "  only  to  progress  by  decades.'' 

The  following  are  the  returns^  of  vaccination  performed  by  the  dis- 
pensary medical  officers  in  Ireland  annually  for  the  last  six  years, 
ended  September  30th,  1858: 

1853,  number  of  cases  vaccinated,        43,332 

1854,  "  "  52,844 

1855,  "  "  46,711 

1856,  "  "  84.131 

1857,  "  "  47,855 

1858,  "  "  54,984 

The  number  of  dispensary  vaccinations  for  1858,  though  exceeding 
that  of  the  preceding  year  by  7,000,  is  still  very  far  below  what  it 
ought  to  be.  In  the  medical  charities  report  for  1857  we  have  given 
reasons  for  believing  that  the  complete  vaccination  of  the  children 
bom  within  the  year,  the  condition  of  whose  {Tarents  is  such  as  fairly 
to  entitle  them  to  apply  for  gratuitons  vaccination,  would  demand 
about  140,000  vaccinations  annually,  not  very  much  under  three  times 
the  number  vaccinated  last  year. 

A  small  increase  appears  for  1858  in  the  number  of  cases  of  small- 
pox returned:  565  for  this  year  against  498  for  1857;  but,  as  the 
figures  in  the  table  for  the  last  quarter  of  1858  are,  in  some  measure, 
founded  on  estimates,  the  medical  officers'  returns  for  this  quarter  not 
being  yet  complete,  these  statistics  are  not  in  every  respect  reliable. 

The  last  annual  reportf  of  that  valuable  establishment,  the  Cow- 

*  Seventh  annual  report  of  the  CommiBsioners  of  Irish  Poor  Law  Medical 
Charities,  Ireland,  1859,  pasre  11. 

t  Annual  Report  of  Cow-pock  Institation,  45  Upper  Sackville  Street,  Dablio, 
year  ending  31st  March,  1859. 


Fear  ended 
30th  Sept. 
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pock  InstitntioD,  Dublin,  shows  that  daring  the  year  ending  SIst 
March,  1859,  there  have  been  3,194  cases  raccinated  at  this  institu- 
tion. These  nnmbers  may  be  seen  by  a  comparison  to  exceed  those 
of  the  previons  year  by  1,248.  This  increase  is  attributed  to  greater 
facilities  for  vaccination  afforded  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  sonth  side 
of  the  city,  from  the  establishment  of  an  auxiliary  branch  in  York 
Street.  The  directors  go  on  to  state  that  they  belieye  they  are  cor- 
rect in  stating  that  Ireland  is  the  only  country  in  Europe  in  which  the 
people  are  left  entirely  to  themselves,  as  to  vaccination,  and  are  per- 
mitted either  to  neglect  or  subject  their  children  to  the  process,  as 
they  please.  The  directors  are  of  opinion  that  until  an  act  can  be 
introduced  into  Ireland  similar  to  that  in  England  and  Scotland,  there 
cannot  be  carried  out  any  efficient  system  of  punishing,  by  fine  or 
penalty,  those  parents  or  guardians  who  have  neglected  to  have  their 
children  properly  vaccinated  at  an  early  period ;  and  in  the  absence  of 
the  power  of  inflicting  some  penalty,  they  fear  that  rules  and  regula- 
tions will  have  but  partial  effect.  In  anticipation  of  a  compulsory 
vaccination  act,  the  directors  go  on  to  recommend  "  that  the  govern- 
ment would  use  their  influence  with  the  Commissioners  of  the  National 
Education  Board,  that  they  should  require  the  parents  and  guardians 
of  all  children  obtaining  the  advantages  of  the  national  education  to 
produce  a  certificate,  stating  that  such  children  have  been  duly  vacci- 
nated; a  regulation  which,  even  on  sanitary  grounds,  and  for  the  good 
of  those  attending  the  schools,  seems  necessary." 

The  number  of  fatal  cases  of  small-pox  in  Ireland  during  the  ten 
years  from  1841  to  1851,  according  to  the  last  census,  amounted  to 
38,215.  Now,  allowing  an  annual  loss  of  3,150  for  each  year,  we 
find  the  mortality  from  small-pox  in  Ireland,  with  reference  to  England 
and  Wales,  (with  three  times  the  population,  and  registering  4,500 
deaths  from  small-pox  annually,)  to  be  double  that  of  London,  nearly 
three  times  that  of  the  rest  of  England,  and  ten  or  fifteen  times 
greater  than  that  of  many  continental  countries. 

The  act  of  August  2d,  1858,*  "  To  make  further  provision  for  the 
practice  of  vaccination  in  Ireland,"  subdivides  the  dispensary  districts 
into  .vaccination  districts,  and  gives  205.  remuneration  to  the  medical 
officer  for  every  20  cases.  Now,  from  personal  experience  of  the 
working  of  vaccination,  the  extent  of  dispensary  districts,and  the  apathy, 

*  Cap.  XLiv.  "  An  act  to  make  further  provision  for  the  practice  of  vaccina- 
tion in  Ireland."    2d  Augast,  1858. 
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or,  I  may  add,  the  repogoance,  in  many  instances,  of  the  recipients 
to  avail  themselves  of  this  boon,  I  fear  this  amended  act  cannot  work 
satisfactorily;  besides,  the  remuneration  to  the  medical  officer  is  inade- 
quate to  stimulate  him  to  any  special  zeal,  cumbered  as  he  is  with  the 
onerous  duties  of  u  dispensary  district.  No  doubt  the  nleasiire  is  an 
ex|)edient  one,  all  thiii^rs  considered,  but  till  we  obtain  a  base  of 
operation  in  the  shape  of  a  registration  of  births,  deaths,  &c.,  bill,  we 
must  be  said  to  be  legishitiug  from  the  wrong  direction — in  short, 
building  a  superstructure  without  a  foundation.  As  regards  the  mode 
of  obtaining  Taccinatioa  returns  by  capital  remuneration  for  indifidoal 
cases,  I  need  not  enter  on  the  subject  on  the  present  occasion ;  suffice 
to  say,  that  many  and  grave  objections  can  be  urged  against  such  a 
8vstem. 

Whether  as  yet  wo  are  ripe  for  a  compulsory  vaccination  act,  or 
whether  it  is  not  deemed  sufficiently  criminal  on  our  part  to  throw 
overboard  the  preventive  and  sanitary  means  at  our  disposal,  I  must 
leave  for  others  to  determine;  but,  in  the  mean  time,  till  some  such 
happy  consummations  are  attained,  let  us  set  about  putting  our  house 
in  order. 

By  the  Amended  Vaccination  Act,  (England,)  14th  June  1858, 
"  The  Registrar-General  shall  transmit  from  time  to  time  to  the 
registrar  of  births,  deaths,  &c.,  in  every  district,  such  books  and  forms 
as  may  be  requisite  for  the  medical  officers  appointed  as  in  said  act 
mentioned,  and  other  duly  qualified  medical  practitioners  in  such 
districts." 

Now,  let  us  apply  this  to  Ireland.  First,  let  an  act  be  passed  for 
the  registration  of  births,  deaths,  and  marriages.  Secondly,  on  this,  as 
a  base  of  operation,  found  vaccination;  dissever  it ''  in  toto"  from  the 
poor-law  system.  Yaccinatiou  is  an  Institution  of  far  too  great  im- 
portance to  be  tucked  to  the  tail  of  any  establishment,  least  of  all  to 
one  already  too  cumbrous.  Ther»  can  be  no  insuperable  difficulties  in 
carrying  out  the  details  of  this  measure.  Let  the  kingdom  be  divided 
into  vaccination  districts,  over  which  the  most  active  surveillance  and 
inspection  should  be  kept  by  men  of  the  highest  professional  acquire- 
ments, and,  ere  long,  I  have  no  doubt  this  pestilence  would  be  reckon- 
ed among  the  ''  things  that  were/'  and  we  would  attain  a  status  of 
immunity  second  to  no  civilized  State  in  Europe.  Such  we  might  re- 
gard as  an  outline  of  the  officiftl  view  of  the  question,  which,  in  the 
absence  of  a  compulsory  act,  cofAd  be  negatively  and  socially  backed 
up,  so  to  speak,  not  only  by  the  authorities,  but  by  every  individual 
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member  of  society.  Thns,  let  all  candidates  for  pablic  appoiDtments, 
to  the  fery  lowest  grade,  produce  proof  of  haring  been  duly  vaccina- 
ted, OH  a  WMqua  non  for  their  candidature;  let  all  large  employers 
and  private  individuals  make  snch  by-laws  in  their  several  establish- 
ment, so  that  vaccination  must  be  indispensable  for  entering  on  ap- 
prenticeships and  services  of  various  kinds;  and  thus/ with  every  facil- 
ity afforded,  in  an  independent  manner,  by  the  State,  I  should  not  fear 
that  this  impmral  would  become  as  familiar,  and  duly  enforced,  as  that 
of  baptism,  or  other  ^ritual  injunctions. 

t  have  now  thus  briefly  and  imperfectly  glanced  down  one  of  the 
tnnamerable  vistas  with  which  the  field  of  sanitary  science  abounds. 
On  a  pMvions  occasion  the  question  of  excessive  mortality  in  early  life^ 
tKam^i  and  continues  to  come,  so  forcibly  under  my  notice,  that  I  was 
ittdttced  to  consider  some  sources  of  mitigation  for  it;  and  I  am  happy 
lo  s««  that  additional  attention  has  been,  and  is  about  to  be,  further 
ealltd  to  this  all-important  subject    Despite  *of  all  the  compensating 
powtrs  of  mechanical  science  and  art,  I  doubt  if,  at  any  era,  the  phys- 
ical fbrco  of  this  country  was  ever  at  a  higher  premium  than  at  the 
present  moment;  consequently  it  behooves  us,  individually  and  collect- 
Ivflyi  to  (bitter  and  husband  it,  as  far  as  in  us  lies.    Now,  taking 
M|000  as  lh«  mortality  from  small-pox  in  England,  Ireland,  and  Scot- 
landi  «Y«ry  ten  years,  (a  low  estimate,)  think  what  an  army  of  men, 
wtHii^«  ami  children,  exclusive  of  the  natural  progenic  increase,  might 
b<^  i^r^'^vtHi  to  these  realms  every  decade,  through  the  preventive  me- 
liiuni  aion^  of  a  duly-carried  out  system  of  vaccination.     And  now,  in 
iHMM^iMtkHi,  viewing  a  bill  for  the  registration  of  births,  deaths,  and 
^iHOtiagt^  iu  a  sanitary  light,  which  is  more  particularly  my  province, 
\  wiMtl  express  an  earnest  hope,  that  all  pnblic  bodies  and  influential 
(V^viduals  will  lend  their  aid  for  the  extension  of  this  measure  to  Ire- 
lami«  the  value  of  which,  whether  regarded  in  a  mental,  physical, 
y^talt  or  sanitary  light,  it  is  impossible  to  over-estimate.     It  far  ex- 
t'etnis  in  importance  measures  which  are  daily  receiving  tlie  attention  of 
the  executive,  inasmuch  as  it  is  the  base  of  prosperity  to  the  State; 
AK  a  source  of  iiappiness  it  has  no  equal,  entailing  as  it  does  increased 
health,  long  life,  and  consequent  contentment  to  all  classes  of  society. 
That  snch  desirable  consummations  will  be  reallized  for  this  country, 
and  that  nt  no  very  distant  day,  I  venture  confidently  to  anticipate. 


*  lafaDtile  mortality  and  the  establishineDt  of  hospitals  for  siok  ohildren. 
Dublin,  1859. 
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Colonel  Sykes,  M.P.,  president  of  the  section,  spoke  of  the  yalne 
of  statistics  as  shown  by  the  above  paper,  referring  more  particularly 
to  the  melancholy  mortality  from  small-pox  in  the  towns  of  Dundee 
and  Aberdeen. 

The  Right  Honorable  Joseph  Napier  dilated  at  some  length  on  the 
importance  of  extending  registration  and  a  better  system  of  raccina- 
tion  to  Ireland. 

Mr.  Tite,  M.P.,  had  given  the  subject  of  vaccination  considerable 
attention,  when  it  was  brought  before  the  House  of  Commons:  he 
considered  the  suasive  and  moral  system  more  conducive  to  the  exten- 
sion of  vaccination  than  compulsory  legislation. 

Dr.  Strang  believed  that  in  Qlasgow  there  was  a  steady  increase 
of  vaccination  and  consequent  diminution  of  small-pox,  irrespective  of 
l^islation.  After  some  further  discussion,  a  cordial  vote  of  thanks 
was  tendered  to  Dr.  Moore  for  his  valuable  communication. 


ST.  LUKE'S  HOSPITAZa. 

There  has  recently  been  added  to  the  corps  of  medical  institutions 
of  New  York  City,  one  which  has  already  gained  an  eminent  position, 
not  only  from  its  usefulness,  but  especially  from  the  peculiar  interest 
which  attaches  to  it  as  a  novel  experiment  in  this  country.  I  refer  to 
St.  Luke's  Hospital.  In  this  institution,  religion  holds  a  prominent 
and  essential  position,  and  its  ministrations  combine  with  those  of 
medical  science,  for  the  relief  of  diseased  humanity. 

'*  Corpus  sanare,  aQimam  salvare.'^ 

Such  is  its  motto,  and  such  the  spirit  upon  which  it  is  conducted. 

The  hospital  was  founded,  and  is  supported,  by  the  Protestant 
Episcopalians  of  New  Tork.  The  project  was  conceived  and  carried 
out  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Muhlenberg,  the  venerable  pastor  of  the  "  Church 
of  the  Holy  Communion,"  to  whose  devoted  zeal,  as  its  religious  and 
business  head,  its  success  and  continued  usefulness  are  mainly  due. 

The  great  distinguishing  feature,  however,  of  this  institution  is  the 
fact,  that  the  wards  and  their  inmates  are  under  the  immediate  charge 
of  a  Christian  sisterhood  of  ladies — intelligent,  refined,  and  educated 
women,  who  have  given  their  lives  to  this  noble  charity,  and  to  whose 
untiring  and  enlightened  efforts  at  the  bedside  of  the  sick  and  dying, 
the  peculiar  beauty  and  elevated  ch^tracter  of  this  institution  are  to 
be  ascribed. 
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Macb  might  be  said  of  the  blessings  which  accrue  to  the  patient 
from  the  constant  presence  of  Christian  example,  and  the  timely  minia- 
tration  of  religions  exhortation;  bat  snch  is  not  the  object  of  the 
present  article.  It  is  simply  of  its  qualities  in  a  medical  point  of  vieir 
that  I  am  now  to  speak. 

The  hospital  is  situated  upon  5th  Avenue,  54th  and  55th  Streets* 
It  stands  back  from  the  street,  between  which  and  its  imposing  front 
stretches  a  broad  lawn.  The  edifice  is  of  brick,  with  brown-stone 
trimmings,  and  is  built  after  the  Norman  style  of  architecture.  At 
the  central  portion,  and  flanking  the  entrance  on  either  side,  rise  two 
lofty  square  towers,  inclosing  between  them  the  chapel,  surmounted 
by  a  stone  cross;  while  on  the  right  and  left  again  stand  the  hospital 
wings,  three  stories  in  height,  the  whole  presenting  a  front  of  280  feet 

The  internal  arrangement  is  very  simple,  and,  at  the  same  time, . 
most  admirably  adapted  to  the  purposes  for  which  it  was  intended. 
Ventilation  is  most  perfect,  there  being  but  a  single  range  of  wards 
between  the  external  walls,  and  these  bounded  again  by  broad  and 
airy  corridors;  while,  to  avoid  the  slightest  possibility  of  contamination, 
a  large  revolving  fan  is  connected  with  a  steam-engine  in  an  adjoining 
building,  and  so  placed  as  to  drive  a  current  of  fresh  air  directly 
through  a  large  flue  into  the  hospital,  thus  changing  in  a  few  moments 
the  entire  atmosphere  of  the  house.  The  wards  are  100  feet  in  length, 
by  30  feet  in  breadth;  and  along  either  side  are  ranged  the  white- 
curtained  beds,  each  furnished  with  a  table  and  a  small  carpet,  the 
whole  presenting  the  most  unsullied  cleanliness  and  order.  The  wards 
terminate  in  thd  central  chapel;  and  here  every  night  such  of  the  pa- 
tients as  are  able  assemble  at  evening  prayer,  while  the  acoustic 
properties  of  the  building  are  such  as  to  render  the  voice  of  the  speaker 
audible  to  the  farthest  extremity  of  the  wings.  There  are  also  smaller 
wards,  containing  but  two  or  three  beds  each,  for  such  cases  as  may, 
for  any  reason,  demand  seclusion. 

On  the  third  floor  is  a  light  and  convenient  operating-room ;  and  in 
the  basement  a  well-stocked  drug  store,  with  a  full  complement  of  sor- 
gical  instruments  and  appliances.  The  building  will  accommodate  two 
hundred  patients. 

The  medical  charge  of  the  hospital  is  committed  to  a  board  consist- 
ing of  four  consulting  and  four  attending  physicians,  four  consulting 
and  four  attending  surgeons,  a  pathological  chemist,  an  admitting 
physician,  and  a  resident.  One  physician  and  one  surgeon  are  in  con- 
stant daily  attendance.    Each  ward  is  under  the  direct  superinteadence 
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of  a  ''  Sister/^  who  sees  that  each  prescription  is  administered,  and 
each  order  carried  oat  as  directed  by  those  in  attendance,  while  tiie 
menial  offices  are  performed  by  nnrses,  male  or  female  as  the  case  may 
be,  under  her  supervision. 

None  can  appreciate  so  well  as  medical  men  the  immense  advan- 
tages arising  oat  of  such  a  system.  The  perfect  accuracy  and  reli- 
ability which  are  the  result,  cannot  fail  to  render  the  treatment  of 
medical  or  surgical  disease  in  the  highest  degree  satisfactory  to  the 
practitioner,  and  beneficial  to  the  patient;  while  the  good  accruing  to 
science,  from  observations  made  under  such  circumstances,  can  hardly 
be  overrated. 

The  economy  of  the  hospital  is  so  arranged  as  to  be  adapted  to  the 
wants,  not  alone  of  the  destitute  and  those  of  moderate  means,  but,  so 
far  as  may  be,  of  every  class  in  society.  A  bed  in  one  of  the  general 
wards  may  be  had  for  a  few  dollars  per  week  by  those  who  are  able 
to  pay ;  while  those  who  are  too  poor  for  this  are  gladly  accommodated 
gratuitously.  IBut  this  is  not  all.  There  are  private  rooms,  pleasantly 
and  comfortably  furnished,  with  bath  and  other  conveniences  attached, 
for  the  accomitfodation  of  strangers  taken  sick  in  the  city,  and  others 
who  desire  the  comfort  and  security  of  hospital  treatment,  and  yet 
wish  to  enjoy  the  luxury  and  attention  to  which  their  circumstancefl 
entitle  them.  In  fact,  throughout  the  entire  arrangement  and  conduct 
of  the  hospital,  the  grand  idea  is  to '  make  it  ^  home  for  those  who 
enter  its  doors — that  every  patient  may  feel  that  he  is  surrounded  by 
friends,  and  that  from  the  moment  he  sets  foot  within  the  walls  of  St. 
Luke's  he  is  no  longer  a  stranger,  but  a  member  of  a  family,  watched 
over,  not  by  hirelings,  but  by  those  whose  greatest  pleasure  is  to  relieve 
his  sufferings,  and  to  restore  him  to  health  their  highest  satisfaction. 

A  moment's  reflection  will  show  how  great  a  boon  is  such  an  asylum 
to  a  city  like  New  York,  where  every  year  hundreds  of  poor,  bat  respect- 
able, artisans,  of  both  sexes,  suffer  and  die  for  the  want  of  decent  care 
when  sick ;  a  class  of  the  community  whose  labor  brings  them  just  enough 
to  support  them  in  health,  but  who,  when  that  fails,  are  unable  to 
purchase  good  attendance,  and  who  yet  shrink,  with  an  ill-defined  but 
natural  dread,  from  the  associations  with  which  the  wards  of  a  pauper- 
hospital  will  inevitably  surround  them.  Although,  as  I  have  said, 
freely  open  to  all,  it  is  more  especially  to  this  class  that  St.  Luke's 
would  stretch  forth  a  sympathizing  and  a  helping  hand. 

Founded  and  sustained  by  Episcopalians,  St.  Luke's  Hospital  is  yet 
not  in  the  slightest  degree  a  sectarian  institution.    Every  denomination 
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In  ftliko  woU'Oino,  ami  tho  samo  liberal  Christian  spirit  prompts  the 
trfiatiiUMit  of  ovory  patient  under  its  roof. 

Ah  yet  tho  wards  are  not  thrown  open  to  stndents  of  the  profession; 
but  from  what  luw  been  said,  it  will  readily  be  seen  how  superior 
would  bo  ItR  advantages  for  clinical  instruction,  should  it  at  any  tim» 
ba  thought  advisable  thus  to  extend  its  sphere  of  usefulness. — N.  Y: 
Mtmthlif  AVriV»r,  i^'c. 


QUARAMTINIL 

I  Wo  ollp  Hu>  followinpf  from  the  Richmond  County  Gazette,  pub- 
\Mm\  on  Stilton  Island.  It  contains  more  good  sense  than  we  could 
oxjwot  tVim\  that  quarter,  bating  the  ridiculous  puff  of  the  present 
Health  Onioor,  by  ascribing  to  him  the  improvement  and  reform  in  the 
rltft>r  of  Quarautino,  and  in  the  extortions  of  the  department.  That 
oMoor  \\M  no  merit  in  the  case,  but  the  strictures  of  the  medical  jour- 
tmlHi  ochoed  by  the  public  press,  have  at  length  begun  the  work  of 
rofbrm,  by  mitigating  the  abominable  and  barbarous  features  of  the 
OXlMtlug  laws,  so  that  their  enforcement  will  no  longer  be  tolerated. 
Mtioh  greater  credit  is  due  to  the  "  Sepoys"  than  to  the  Health  Officer, 
and  the  reform  must  go  on.] 

Have  the  merchants  %)f  South  Street,  and  the  shipmasters  who  are 
dally  arriving  in  the  port  of  New  York,  and  expressing  their  surprise 
to  And  the  rigors  of  Quarantine  so  wonderfully  and  agreeably  mitigated, 
over  inquired  into  the  causes  of  this  great  abatement  of  the  harsh, 
•evcre,  and  exacting  measures  that  lately  ruled  and  fleeced  at  Quaran- 
tine? Bo  they  think  that  the  outside  world  has  suddenly  become  so 
healthy  that  the  precautionary  measures  of  former  years  have,  there- 
fore, been  abandoned  as  unnecessary  ?  We  have  no  reason  to  believe 
that  this  is  the  case.  Ships  continue  to  arrive  in  about  their  usual 
numbers;  but  the  fumigators  have  gone.  Even  the  iron  scow  has  de^ 
parted  from  the  scene  of  her  former  labors;  and  yet  we  do  not  hear 
that  New  York  has  been  decimated  by  any  of  the  fearful  pestilences 
that  quarantine  reports  formerly  told  us  these  sanitary  agents  so  suc- 
cessfully protected  her  from.  The  quarantine  laws  have  not  been 
altered ;  but  a  sensible  and  honest  Health  Officer,  content  with  the 
legitimate  fees  of  his  office,  has,  by  a  liberal  interpretation  of  the 
powers  given  him,  released  the  fetters  of  commerce  on  the  one  hand, 
while  on  the  other  he  has  neglected  or  overlooked  no  wise  sanitary 
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precaatioD.  The  merchants  shoold,  through  the  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce, now  move  for  a  radical  alteration  of  the  quarantine  laws,  based 
npoQ  the  present  practice,  which  experience  has  proved  to  be  a  wise 
one.  Now  is  the  time  for  action.  Before  a  new  Health  Officer,  of  the 
Thompsonian  school,  comes  into  power,  let  the  laws  be  so  altered  as  to 
deprive  him  of  the  capacity  for  mischief.  There  should  be  no  quarantine 
of  persons.  Actual  quarantine  of  vessels  should  be  restricted  to  those 
arriving  from  infected  ports  where  yellow  fever  prevails,  and  confined 
to  the  months  from  the  1st  of  April  to  the  15th  of  October.  After 
this,  there  is  no  danger  from  yellow  fever  in  this  latitude.  It  should 
be  rendered  obligatory,  under  heavy  penalties,  upon  the  captains  of 
passenger  ships  having  sickness  on  board,  to  lay-to  for  the  visit  of  the 
Health  Officer,  for  the  purpose  of  having  their  sick  transferred  to  the 
floating  hospital.  All  other  vessels  should  be  allowed  to  go  to  the 
city  without  the  formality  of  being  boarded.  The  General  Government 
should  erect  storehouses  for  infected  cargoes  on  Sandy  Hook.  A  law 
of  Quarantine  on  this  basis  would  comprise  all  that  is  necessary  for 
the  protection  of  the  city  and  its  surroundings,  and  would  so  far  am- 
plify the  present  system  as  to  lighten  the  burden,  so  that  it  would  leave 
nothing  to  complain  of. 


<  ^  •  ^ « 


[From  the  N.  0.  Hed.  and  Surg.  Jonmal.] 

Brief  Exposition  of  Botanical  Medicine. 
By  Jacob  Bigelow,  M.D. 

It  is  not  intended  to  enter  upon  the  details  of  this  book,  which  is  a 
reproduction  from  Dr.  Bigelow's  volume,  "  Nature  in  Disease."  In 
animadverting  upon  the  fundamental  principle  of  this  book,  no  disre- 
spect is  intended  to  the  author,  whose  scholarship  and  chaste  style 
entitle  his  works  to  a  place  among  the  medical  classics. 

The  unparalleled  progress  of  the  present  time  in  certain  branches 
of  histology,  chemistry,  pharmacy,  physiology,  pathology  and  practi- 
cal medicine,  surgery  and  obstetrics,  has  been  accompanied  with  an 
extraordinary  revolution.  Systematic  Medicine  is  no  more.  The 
comparatively  recent  nosologies  of  CuUen  and  Brown,  of  Good  and 
others,  are  no  longer  the  incubi  of  the  medical  mind.  General  theo- 
ries of  therapeutics  are  distrusted  or  repudiated.  Rush's  **  Defence 
of  Blood-letting"  to  the  extent  proposed  by  him  has  no  defenders. 
Bouillaud's  spoliative,  syncopal  venesections,  coup  sur  coup^  which  he 
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calls  formnk,  la  nouvdle,  and  which  he  pats  as  the  antithesis  of  the 
andenne  mdthode,  has  received  its  coup  de  gracCf  as  well  as  Broussaisism 
and  Cookism.  On  the  other  hand,  extreme  skepticism  in  therapeutic 
agents,  and  a  supreme  devotion  to,  and  belief  in,  the  healing  powers 
of'Natore,  have  followed.  Skepticism  continues.  It  increases.  If 
extremes  meet,  here  is  an  example:  too  much  and  too  little  faith. 

From  this  existing  skepticism,  as  a  point  of  departure,  both  experi- 
mentalism  and  rationalism  proceed  to  renewed  investigations,  and 
to  retest  facts  and  opinions  heretofore  doubtful,  or  too  confidently 
believed  upon  insufficient  evidence — an  example  of  which  may  be 
found  in  the  late  and  almost  exclusive  reference  of  diseases  to  a  local 
origin  with  solids  as  their  primary  source,  to  the  exclusion  of  the 
fluids  and  the  general  system.  Previous  achievements  stimulated 
hope  and  afforded  encouragement  for  the  future,  as  one  improvement 
or  discovery  leads  to  others. 

On  the  whole,  medicine  has  been  and  is  progressing,  (for  even  its 
skepticism  on  certain  points  is  only  an  armistice  preparatory  to  the 
better  understanding  of  boundaries  and  principles.)  Nevertheless, 
amid  this  progress  in  knowledge  and  these  salutary  reforms,  legiti- 
mate Medicine  has  been  and  is  still  menaced  by  the  most  formidable 
charlatanries  ever  known  even  in  the  Dark  Ages.  Among  these,  for- 
midable for  numbers,  may  be  enumerated  homoeopathists,  hydropa- 
thists,  Thomsonians,  eclectics,  physio-medicalists.  Mesmerists,  spiritual 
knockers,  and  clairvoyant  doctors,  and  other  sects. 

Among  these  charlatans  are  some  renegades  from  the  regular  pro- 
fession, who  have  probably  obtained  a  larger  clientship,  if  not  an 
increase  of  medical  skill,  by  the  change.  But,  as  sometimes  happens, 
**  a  man's  enemies  are  those  of  his  own  household,"  so  it  has  been  in 
the  medical  profession,  a  few  of  its  learned  and  influential  members 
having  taken  it  upon  themselves  to  propagate  the  doctrine  that  '*  all 
medication,  at  least  all  active  medication,  must  be  abandoned."  These 
philosophers,  whose  publications  have  only  of  late  attracted  any 
marked  attention,  have  not  promoted,  but  have  followed,  yet  in  an 
aberrant  manner,  the  revolution  that  has  been  going  on  adverse  to 
ultra-antiphlogisticism,  for  a  quarter  of  a  century.  The  reaction 
against  Broussaisism,  against  syncopal  venesection,  against  drachm 
and  ounce  doses  of  calomel,  against  excessive  catharticism,  and 
against  polypharmacy  in  general,  was  the  natural  reactionary  result 
growing  out  of  experience  and  the  progress  of  the  medical  sciences, 
which  the  skeptics,  who  labor  to  establish  a  fundamental  antithesis 
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between  Nature  and  Art,  have  neither  hastened  nor  retarded.  Oan- 
bins  (to  go  no  further  back)  has  said  all  that  the  present  writers  can 
jnstly  say  in  favor  of  the  healing  power  of  Nature  in  disease.  In  his 
work,  InstUuiiones  Pathologia  Medidnalis,  {anno  1758,)  he  devotes  a 
considerable  space  to  **  The  Medicative  Powers  of  Nature,^  concluding 
with  the  following  question:  "Is  it,  then,  a  matter  of  greater  conse- 
qnence  whether,  according  to  Hippocrates,  Nature  is  called  the  curer 
of  diseases,  or,  according  to  others,  the  soul  or  archaus,  when  they 
who  perceive  differently  concerning  these  things,  do,  however,  restore 
mankind  to  the  same  state  of  health,  and  can  even  agree  in  the 
method  of  cure  V^ — (§  649.)  His  work  abounds  with  extreme  eulogy 
of  the  healing  powers  of  Nature,  but  not  with  denunciations  against 
medication. 

The  late  M.  Ghomel  says,  '^  The  Institutes  of  Pathology  by  Gaubios 
is  certainly  one  of  the  most  remarkable  works;  we  discover  in  many 
portions  ingenious  thoughts,  profound  reflections  and  luminous  com- 
parisons, which  justify  the  favorable  reception  accorded  to  the  work, 
and  its  well-deserved  reputation  at  the  present  day.  He  was  the  first 
to  give  the  name  General  Pathology, ^^ 

The  gratuitous  assumption  of  superiority  has  ever  characterized 
charlatanry — the  newest,  most  original,  and  most  extraordinary  form 
of  which  is  that  now  advocated  by  several  distinguished  writers  and 
their  followers  of  the  regular  profession,  namely,  that  active  medica- 
tion is  not  only  useless,  but  injurious.  The  question  which  they  have 
raised  is  not,  whether  unskillful  medication,  but  whether  all  active 
medication — not  whether  active  medication  in  health,  but  in  disease 
— be  not  hurtful.  The  affirmative,  yet  unproven,  answer  which  they 
give,  is  based  upon  two  questionable  sources  of  ex  parte  evidence, 
namely,  their  superior,  not  proven,  sagacity  in  interpreting  the  powers 
of  Nature,  and  on  the  undeniable  healing  powers  of  Nature  in  certain 
cases,  which  they  erroneously  generalize  and  array  as  antitheses  of 
Art;  as  if  medication,  however  active,  when  skillfully  directed,  must 
be  opposed  to  Nature,  instead  of  being,  what  it  really  is,  auxiliary  to 
her  healing,  and  opposed  only  to  her  destructive  tendencies.  Nature 
has  even  to  an  optimist  very  often  a  dark  as  well  as  a  bright  side — 
abnormity  as  well  as  regularity — destructive  as  well  as  healing  pow- 
ers. Those  who  look  solely  to  the  latter  and  ignore  the  former,  may 
*'be  wise  in  their  own  conceit,''  but  not  wise  in  the  art  of  healing  any 
more  than  those  who,  refusing  to  recognize  the  healing  power  of  Na- 
ture, propose  to  expel  her  vi  et  armis  from  the  sick-room  altogether. 
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Inactive  medication  being  no  medication,  bat  a  flat  contradiction  both 
in  the  abstract  and  concrete,  it  follows  that,  if  all  active  medication 
mast  be  abandoned,  all  medication  whatsoever  mast  be  abandoned, 
and  that  all  medication  is  jper  se  evil,  and  evil  only.  If  active  medi- 
cation be  good  in  a  single  case,  the  whole  theory  falls  to  the  ground; 
unless,  in  the  first  place,  this  case  shall  be  proven  sui  generis;  and,  in 
the  second,  nnless  skillfal  medication  in  all  cases  whatsoever  shall  be 
proven  to  be  injurious  and  in  conflict  with  Nature.  The  question  is, 
therefore,  whether  skillful  medication  is  injurious ;  that  is  to  say,  all  medi- 
cation, however  skillful.  No  one  has  doubted  that  bad  and  im'urious 
medication  is  bad  and  injurious.  Nor  has  any  one  doubted  that  ex- 
cessive medication  is  dangerous,  as  well  as  excessive  diet,  or  brandy. 
If  it  be  admitted  that  there  are  medical  agents  which  mitigate  or 
remove  certain  morbid  conditions  or  symptoms  dangerous  to  life,  the 
doses  or  quantities  of  these  agents  may,  with  some  exceptions,  be 
increased  until  the  end  for  which  they  are  given  is  attained,  without 
being  amenable  to  the  charge  of  excessive  medication.  All  beyond 
that  desiderated  finality  is  excessive;  all  short  of  its  criminal  omission, 
indirect  homicide.  Thus,  an  acate  enteralgia,  colic,  spasm,  conges- 
tive, intermittent,  etc.,  occasionally  only  curable  by  enormous  doses 
of  opiates,  quinia,  etc.,  including  sometimes  alcoholic  stimulants, 
would  often  proceed  unrestrained  under  minute  or  even  the  ordinary 
doses.  Excess  is  a  relative,  and  not  a  definite,  known  proportion  in 
posology.  Those  who  denounce  active  medication  carry  their  fanatic 
charlatanry  beyond  that  of  homoeopathy.  The  latter  maintain  that 
the  activity  of  a  medicinal  agent  increases  with  its  infinitesimal  di- 
vision, dilution,  or  attenuation.  The  former  reject  the  large,  and, 
homoeopathically  speaking,  the  infinitely  small  alike.  They  rely 
(credulous  souls!)  upon  the  medical  statistics  of  homoeopathists  to 
prove  that  the  regular  faculty  are  in  the  wrong  path.  They  ought  to 
adopt  the  homoeopathic  practice,  if  they  adopt  any  as  being  less  act- 
ive than  any  other  having  no  action  whatever.  They  reject  this  sys- 
tem, but  accept  the  statistics  of  the  homoeopathists.  Homoeopathists 
need  not  concern  themselves  with  arguments  or  ridicule  against  their 
theory,  provided  their  claims  to  superiority  in  practice  be  conceded. 
He  is  the  best  doctor,  all  the  world  agree  in  aflBrming,  who  cures  the 
patient.  B.  Dowler. 
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THB  DENTAL  COSMOa 

This  is  the  title  of  a  new  Dental  Joarnal,  issued  at  Philadelphia,  by 
Jones  &  White.  It  is  edited  by  Drs.  White,  McQuillen,  and  Zeig- 
ler,  and  appears  monthly.  It  is  very  ably  conducted,  and  deserves  the 
patronage  of  the  profession.  The  medical  status  of  the  editors  may 
be  inferred  from  the  following  extract  from  the  last  number: 

The  Decline  and  Evils  of  Ilomoiopathy. — Scientific  physicians  have 
always  maintained  that  4he  dogma  ''similla  similibus  curantur,"  and 
the  doctrines  of  Hahnemann,  were  neither  founded  upon  fact  nor  in 
accordance  with  philosophy,  but,  on  the  contrary,  were  in  direct  an- 
tagonism to  both  truth  and  common  sense;  and  experience  has  amply 
demonstrated  the  correctness  of  these  premises.  Reason  and  observa- 
tion have  thus  shown  that  homoeopathy  is  not  only  false  in  theory, 
but,  moreover,  negative  in  practice,  and,  indirectly,  positively  injuri- 
ous. The  progress  of  knowledge  has  made  these  facts  so  apparent  as 
to  force  many  of  its  former  supporters  to  discard  it  altogether,  and  to 
oblige  those  less  reasonable  to  confine  its  applicability  to  very  narrow 
limits,  and  compel  those  less  honest  to  a  surreptitious  resort  to  scien- 
tific medicine  in  order  to  maintain  its  failing  status. 

The  practical  inefficiency  and  injurious  tendencies  of  homoeopathy 
in  its  various  phases,  have  now,  however,  become  so  palpable  as  to 
compel  its  strongest  adherents  to  notice  them.  Thus,  in  the  August 
number  of  the  American  Homeopathic  Review ^  the  leading  homoeo- 
path of  Philadelphia,  and  one  of  the  most  noted  of  the  sect  in  this 
country.  Dr.  Constantino  Herring,  voluntarily  acknowledges  to  the 
**  rapid  going  down  which  has  become  apparent  of  late  years,"  and 
moreover,  confesses  to  the  evils  entailed  upon  humanity  by  its  adher- 
ents, and  this,  too,  notwithstanding  their  reputed  increase  in  numbers 
and  the  expansion  of  their  so-called  materia  medica.  With  regard  to 
the  results  of  their  treatment,  he  says:  "  We  take  as  granted  and 
admitted  by  the  majority  of  the  leading  men,  as  a  uniform  observation 
made  in  Germany,  as  well  as  in  France  and  in  England,  and  here  long 
ago,  that  in  general  the  success  of  homoeopathists  in  our  days  is  infe- 
rior to  that  of  the  earlier  homoeopathic  practitioners."  He  also  states 
that  ''the  introduction  of  Drs.  Drysdale  and  Atkin"  to  the  British 
IIomoBopathic  Repertory  "contains  the  remarkable  concession:  our  suc- 
cess is  inferior  to  that  of  the  earlier  homoeopathic  practitioners;  it  must  he 
admitted,  that  our  practical  gain  has  not  been  equal  to  the  extension  of  the 
materia  medica f  and  adds,  in  commendation  of  this  confession,  that 
^*  such  a  candid,  upright,  and  noble  acknowledgment  deserves  the  great- 
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est  praise."  In  relation  to  the  evil  eflfeets  of  homoeopathy,  he  sajsr 
''  We  all  know  that  the  numbers  in  our  homoeopathic  ranks  are  not 
lessening,  but  it  is  the  general  observation,  that  the  number  is,  year 
after  year,  increasing,  who,  instead  of  deriving  benefit  from  homoeop- 
athy, are  made  incurable  by  so-called  homoeopathic  practitioners.'' 


WILL  YIELD  THE  VENERABLR 

"The  editor  of  the  [Nashville]  Journal^  however,  magnanimously 
offers  to  withdraw  in  our  favor,  should  we  claim  the  advantage  over 
him  in  point  of  age.  We  have  no  more  disposition  to  press  that 
point  than  the  other;  and,  if  we  had,  the  'leading  articles'  in  his  Sep* 
tember  number — not  to  name  any  others — by  their  solidity,  gravity ,^ 
force  of  reasoning,  and  impassioned  nature,  give  such  strong  '  internal 
evidence' of  the  maturity  of  age  and  experience,  as  to  preclude  the  pos- 
sibility of  our  doing  so  with  any  hope  of  success." — Med.  Sf  Surg.  Rep. 

[This  is  about  as  cool  as  the  bones  of  Sir  John  Franklin.  But  we 
like  this  impudence.  The  editor  of  the  Reporter ^  in  our  September 
number,  was  convicted  of  a  very  shabby  and  contemptible  trick,  and 
he  would,  upon  the  principle  of  the  gyrating  terrapin,  with  a  coal  of 
fire  on  his  back,  mitigate  his  agony  by  affecting  vivacity.  His  at- 
tempt to  be  waggish  is  as  ludicrous  as  the  attempt  of  a  monkey  at 
dignity.  In  the  language  of  a  Western  wit,  there  is  no  more  wag  in 
him  than  there  is  in  a  dog  wUh  his  tail  cut  off. — Ed.  Med.  Sf  Sur.  Jour.] 


SFIRITUALISM. 

A  very  affecting  ceremony  has  lately  been  enacted  in  this  city:  an 
earthly  father  has  recognized  a  "spiritual  child,"  born  of  his  affection* 
ate  and  loving  wife,  after  he  had  been  two  years  absent  in  California. 
Before  they  pronounce  on  the  possibility  of  the  case,  professional  men 
will  do  well  to  recall  some  of  the  physiological  peculiarities  of  the  in- 
sect tribes.  Such  is  the  refinement  of  their  organism,  and  the  tenacity 
of  Nature  in  carrying  on  her  grand  rdle,  that  the  female  aphis,  even  if" 
kept  strictly  imprisoned,  bears  several  consecutive  sets  of  young  after 
the  death  of  the  only  male  allowed  to  cohabit  with  her.  Whatever 
little  discrepancies  of  time,  difference  of  paternal  features,  or  likeness 
to  some  eloquent  and  zealous  spiritual  brother,  may  be  noticed  by  the 
censorious,  may  fairly  be  attributed  in  those  ladies  who  confer  with 
the  spirits,  to  the  superior  delicacy  and  impressionability  of  their  ner- 
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Tous  organizations;  we  have  treated  largely  on  this  snbject  in  the 
articles  on  the  infloence  of  the  imagination  in  the  nnborn  child,  in 
former  numbers.  We  wonld  snggest  to  onr  Legislature  the  great 
propriety  of  extending  the  legally  recognized  period  of  gestation,  in 
its  bearing  on  legitimacy,  for  the  benefit  of  those  refined  spiritualist 
ladies  whose  husbands  are  absent  for  years  in  Califomia  or  elsewhere ; 
it  is  nothing  more  than  the  startling  discoveries  in  morals  and  psycho- 
logics  demand  in  this  age  of  progress.  Judge  Edmonds  and  Dr.  Gray 
should  see  to  it  at  once;  they  are  understood  to  be  the  high-priests 
of  the  spiritual  altar;  their  gallantry  and  the  reputation  of  the  sister^ 
hood  demand  immediate  action. — Scalpel. 


Anssathetic  Agents  and  Silver  Suture. 

Prof.  Symk's  Opinion. — From  a  letter  from  Prof.  Fenner,  of  New 
Orleans,  dated  Melrose,  Scotland,  published  in  the  Medical  and  Sur- 
gical Reporter ,  of  Philadelphia,  we  take  the  following:  "  I  went  to 
the  Royal  Infirmary  to  see  the  great  surgeon,  Mr.  Syme,  and  the 
great  obstetrician,  it  being  their  clinical  and  operating  day.  A  child, 
with  simple  hair-lip,  was  brought  in  to  Mr.  Syme.  There  were  pres- 
ent some  seventy-five  or  eighty  spectators,  nearly  all  medical  students. 
Mr.  Syme  explained  the  nature  of  the  case,  what  was  necessary  to.be 
done,  and  the  different  methods  of  operating  that  were  formerly  pur- 
sued. He  then  took  occasion  to  say,  that  he  was  indebted  to  an 
American  surgeon.  Dr.  Sims,  for  an  improvement  which  had  led  to  the 
perfection  of  this  operation,  as  well  as  another,  which  in  former  days 
almost  completely  baffled  the  skill  of  the  surgeon,  but  now  seldom 
failed  of  success.  He  alluded  to  the  operation  for  vesicovaginal  fis- 
ttda.  The  improvement  was  the  introduction  of  the  silver  suture.  He 
said  that  another  American  surgeon.  Dr.  Bozeman,  was  over  here 
last  year,  and  claimed  to  have  made  a  great  improvement  on  Dr. 
Sims'  operation,  and  was  certainly  very  successful;  but  he  (Syme) 
could  not  see  that  there  was  any  improvement  on  Dr.  Sims.  He  said 
the  whole  merit  consisted  in  the  introduction  of  the  silver  suture,  and 
it  was  in  vain  to  attempt  to  deprive  Dr.  Sims  of  this  honor.  He  said 
that  another  had  attempted  to  show  that  there  was  nothing  novel  in 
the  silver  suture;  but  this  proceeded  from  that  captious  and  envious 
spirit,  unfortunately  too  often  displayed  in  the  introduction  of  every 
great  improvement.  He  went  on  to  say  that  Europe  was  indebted 
to  America  for  two  of  the  greatest  improvements  in  modern  surgery 
— ancesthetic  agents  and  the  silver  suture. 
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FOOT  OPERATIONS  OF  S7ME  AND  PIROGOFF. 

Philadelphia,  October  list,  1859. 

GusTAV  C.  £.  Weber,  M.D.,  Professor  of  Surgery,  Ed.  Cleveland  Medical 
Gazette  J  etc.: 

My  Dear  Sir — I  have  read  with  great  interest  and  pleasure  your 
article  ou  the  foot  operations  of  Syme  and  Pirogoff,  in  the  September 
number  of  your  journal,  and  have  no  doubt  that  the  article  will  do 
great  good  in  this  time  of  haste  for  surgical  famCf  when  ambitious 
operators  are  slashing  their  way  to  immortality  on  foot,  with  all  the 
impetuosity  of  a  flying  artillery. 

In  my  letter,  from  which  you  did  me  the  honor  to  quote,  you  will 
notice  that  I  do  not,  however,  oppose  unqualifiedly  these  new  opera- 
tions, and  I  doubt  not  that  Professors  Syme,  Pirogoff,  and  many  of  * 
their  illustrious  compeers  in  this  country,  are  operating  with  an  eye 
single  to  the  best  good  of  their  patients;  and  believing,  as  I  do,  in 
rational  progress^  as  well  as  in  just  conservatism^  I  shall  watch  the  re- 
sults of  these  wise  surgeons'  commendable  efforts  with  hopeful  solici- 
tude. My  studio  is  now  a  kind  of  international  asylum  for  the  muti- 
lated. I  may  safely  say  that  I  have  examined  fifteen  thousand  stumps, 
and  at  the  present  time  every  form  of  new  amputation  is  pressing  on 
my  attention.  While  I  regret  to  be  obliged  to  repeat  that  I  have  not 
yet  seen  a  case  of  Syme's  operation  which  has  admitted  of  such  an 
artistic  appliance  as  is  satisfactory  to  myself,  (some  have  been  satis- 
factory to  my  patients, )  I  yet  hope  to  meet  the  requirements  of  this 
operation  more  successfully,  so  as  to  aid  the  surgeon  to  the  uttermost, 
in  suiting  his  place  of  election  to  the  indications  of  nature,  in  all  cases. 
But  science  and  art,  now  wedded,  must  not  be  divided.  If  the  surgeon 
considers  not  wisely  the  form  of  artificial  appliance  most  serviceable 
for  his  patient,  his  error  will  be  irreparable;  so  will  be  the  mechani- 
cian's, if  he  possess  not  a  knowledge  of  the  living  (as  well  as  of  its 
imitative)  mechanism.  My  researches  are  not  confined  to  invention 
as  yet.  With  the  aid  of  our  great  surgeons  of  Philadelphia,  to 
whom  I  am  greatly  indebted,  I  am  exploring  the  mysteries  of  the 
cadavera  (as  well  as  the  books)  with  reference  to  these  new  modes  of 
operation.  Dr.  Pancoast  has  furnished  three  Pirogoff  stumps  for  me, 
one  of  which  I  have  treated  successfully,  and  I  have  reason  to  antici- 
pate better  success  still  with  the  others,  the  stumps  being  better.  It 
will  be  understood  that  I  am  now  instituting  no  comparisons  between 
these  cases  and  those  amputated  at  the  points  of  election  above  the 
ankle,  as  before  submitted.    That  I  can  do  more  intelligently  after  a 
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reasonable  trial,  in  a  nomber  of  the  besi  cases,  which  so  coDSummate 
sorgical  skill  will  certainly  offer  mc.  Pirogoff 's  is,  without  a  doubt, 
the  best  ankle  operation  now  practiced.  I  have  just  devised  an  im- 
proved foot  for  this  operation,  (which  is  also  adapted  to  Syme's,)  and 
if  it  shall  prove  as  perfect  in  action  as  it  appears  in  theory,  it  will  re- 
move many  of  the  objections  to  these  long  bulbous  stumps. 

The  ankle  disease  seems  to  be  contagious,  and  has  exercised  my 
mind,  hand  and  foot^  till  I,  too,  am  ludting  between  two  opinions. 
What  will  you  say  if  I  propose  a  new  modcj  better  than  Pirogoflf 's  ? 
I  do  not  say  that  I  can,  and  yet  I  have  an  idea  which  the  first  surgeons 
of  our  city  have  told  me  is  worthy  of  consideration.  I  now  give  it  to 
you.  It  may,  like  many  other  pretty  theories,  prove  simply  impracti- 
cable, I  am  not  aware  that  it  has  been  tried.  My  mode  consists  in  a 
horizontal  (instead  of  a  vertical)  division  of  the  os  calcis  at  the  margin 
of  its  upper  articular  surface,  and  may  be  briefly  sketched  as  follows: 

Make  a  curvilinear  incision  around  the  foot  in  front,  from  the  lower 
part  of  one  malleolus  to  the  other,  dividing  the  tissues  a  little  lower 
than  is  usual  in  performing  Syme  or  Pirogoff  ^s  operation^  and  round 
the  sole,  making  the  plantar  flap  long  enough  to  meet  the  dorsal 
above  the  division  of  the  bones.  Dissect  up  a  little  above  the  ankle- 
joint,  then  down  around  the  astragalus,  to  its  articulation  with  the 
calcaneus — remove  the  astragalus,  and  divide  the  tibia,  fibula,  and  os 
calcis  horizontally,  removing  the  entire  articulating  surfaces  of  the  two 
former.  Now  remove  the  calcaneo-astragaloid  surface  of  the  calca- 
neus, and  place  the  cut  edges  of  the  bones  in  apposition,  adjusting  the 
flaps  so  that  the  cicatrix  shall  be  above  the  excision  of  the  bones. 
The  calcaneus  will  be  moved  upward  and  forward  about  an  inch,  its 
centre  being  in  a  vertical  line  with  the  tibia,  as  seen  in  the  sketch. 
Fix  the  knee  and  bandage  from  it  round  the  heel,  if  necessary,  to  hold 
the  bones  in  place  while  uniting. 

This  operation  will  shorten  the  limb  an  inch  or  more,  giving  space 
for  the  contraction  of  the  muscles,  and  rendering  the  division  of  the 
tendo-Achillis  unnecessary.  It  admits  of  a  suitable  ankle-joint  in  the 
false  foot,  and  retains  the  entire  base  of  the  os  calcis  and  its  integu- 
ments intact,  and  in  the  true  line  of  support  indicated  by  the  centre  of 
gravity,  thus  affording  a  broader  and  better  base  of  support  in  the  false 
foot,  the  arch  of  which  is  made  to  fit  the  calcaneus  just  as  the  shank 
of  a  well-formed  boot  fits  an  unmutilated  member — perfectly  comfort- 
ably— I  think.  Yours,  very  truly,         B.  Frank  Palmer. 

— Cincinnati  Medical  Gazette. 
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BOTANY  AS  AN  ALLT  TO  fiCBDICINH 

[Under  this  title,  Professor  George  S.  Blackie,  of  the  University  of 
Nashville,  has  recently  delivered  a  Lectnre  before  the  Medical  Soci- 
ety, which  that  body  have  appropriately  published  It  is  a  noble 
jiUa  for  the  stndy  of  Botany,  which  is  called  for  in  these  degenerate 
days,  when  this  precious  science  is  ignored  by  physicians,  and  even 
by  most  of  onr  Medical  Schools  which  insist  on  calling  men  "  Doctors," 
learned  mm^  qualified  to  teach  and  practice  the  Art  of  Healing,  with- 
out having  studied  Botany,  or  even  understanding  its  technical  name, 
Phytology. 

As  the  learned  lecturer  clearly  shows,  in  the  first  medical  chair  in 
the  University  of  Edinburgh,  medicine  and  botany  were  one,  the  cel- 
ebrated Sir  Robert  Sibbald  being  the  only  Professor  in  1685.  It 
WHS  not  until  twenty  years  after  that  he  took  the  title  of  Professor 
of  the  Practice  of  Physick;  and  Dr.  George  Preston  was  made  his  as- 
sistant and  Botany  erected  into  a  separate  chair,  thus  increasing  the 
Faculty  to  two  members  for  the  division  of  labor;  but  still  the  unity 
of  the  two  coequal  sciences  was  retained,  and  the  physician  and  bot- 
anist were  one. 

The  lecture  is  so  original,  classical,  and  eloquent,  that  we  would 
gladly  insert  it  entire,  but  our  limits  restrict  us  to  a  few  brief  ex- 
tracts, for  which  our  readers  will  be  grateful.] 

Therefore  is  Botany  a  natural  and  beautifal  study.  But  it  is  in- 
deed a  matter  of  regret  that  among  medical  students  it  is  not  a  popu- 
lar one.  For  this  there  are  reasonable  enough  grounds.  In  the  first 
place,  the  amount  of  subjects  which  the  medical  student  has  to  master, 
or  at  least  gain  some  knowledge  of,  before  he  can  be  considered  to  pos- 
sess a  due  acquaintance  with  disease  and  the  art  of  healing — Anato- 
my, Chemistry,  Materia  Medica,  Practice  of  Physic,  Physiology,  Pa- 
thology and  Obstetrics — is  so  great,  that  he  really  has  not  the  time 
to  bestow  on  any  of  the  collateral  sciences,  the  cultivation  of  which 
has  considerable,  though  perhaps  not  directly  practical,  bearing  upon 
his  profession.  Such  sciences  as  Botany,  Logic,  Mental  and  Natu- 
ral Philosophy,  which  must  be  regarded  as  indispensable  to  a  thorough 
medical  education,  are,  naturally  enough,  viewed  by  the  medical  tyro 
as  barren  accomplishments,  bearing  but  little  on  his  professional  stud- 
ies. But  the  very  fact  that  most  of  the  great  examining  boards  of 
other  countries  require  these  branches  to  be  studied  before  the  candi- 
dates are  admitted  to  a  professional  examination,  is  sufficient  to  show 
any  student  that  there  must  be  something  in  them  which  it  is  con- 
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sidered  highly  adyantageoas  for  him  to  acqaire,  something  which  will 
afford  him  pecnliar  aid  in  the  practice  of  his  calling.  Now  what  is 
that  something,  and  how  is  it  to  be  acquired? 

Yon  are  not  a  number  of  young  men  whose  sole  object  here  is  to 
cram  a  certain  amount  of  question  and  answer,  wherewith  to  receive 
an  empty  title  and  go  out  into  the  world  to  acquire  a  number  of  dol- 
lars and  cents  by  the  exercise  of  your  pills  and  potions  on  your  fellow- 
beings,  but  a  number  of  men  with  an  earnest,  single  purpose,  seeking 
to  master  the  great  principles  of  medical  truth,  and  striving  to  enter 
the  temple  of  our  art  by  every  avenue.  I  therefore  exhort  you  to  be- 
stow— not  now,  amid  the  feverish  excitement  of  college  life,  but  at  a 
future  time — some  attention  to  the  science  of  Botany,  and  take  my 
word  for  it,  you  will  find  the  time  bestowed  will  be  fully  repaid  you. 
Some  of  you  will  soon  be  ready  to  enter  upon  all  the  trials  and  tempta- 
tions which  beset  the  doctor  in  his  first  outset  in  life.  It  is  then, 
when  you  find  time  bang  heavy  on  your  hands,  when  you  have  read 
your  "  Watson's"  and  your  "  Enrichson's  "  till  the  letters  seem  a  part 
of  your  being,  when  you  have  smoked  and  chewed  till  you  are  dis- 
gusted with  the  precious  weed,  when  you  have  counted  every  brick  in 
the  opposite  wall,  and  yet  no  call  is  made  otf  you  to  prove  your  skill, 
it  is  then  that  you  will  find  the  study  of  this  science  come  like  a 
guardian  angel  or  a  refreshing  shower  upon  you,  and  you  will  be  over- 
joyed to  perceive  something  still  left  for  you  to  do.  Out,  then — into  the 
woods  and  fields — to  the  moors  and  fenlands — to  the  mountains  and 
prairies — the  hedges  and  ditches — gather  in  the  precious  spoils — 
{weeds  J  if  you  please,)  examine  them  in  your  dusty  office  I  They  will 
bring  life  and  light  with  them.  Possibly  you  may  find  among  them 
remedies  of  which  you,  or  no  other  before  you,  ever  dreamed,  for  we 
live  in  a  new  country,  and  our  wayside  plants  are  not  yet  all  learned 
and  known — but  even  that  great  end  is  but  small  to  you,  compared 
with  the  intellectual  enjoyment  which  will  spring  from  the  examina- 
tion of  the  beauties  unfolded,  the  mental  exercise  the  study  will  afford, 
and  the  satisfaction  in  feeling  your  time  has  not  been  wasted.  And 
even  if  you  are  fortunate  enough  to  secure  an  extensive  and  lucrative 
practice,  as  I  hope  you  may,  how  agreeable — nay,  necessary — amid 
the  troubles  and  trials  of  professional  routine,  to  fall  back  on  some 
congenial  study,  to  interest  without  over-exciting  the  mind,  and  to 
give  the  necessary  variety  to  the  current  of  thought!  I  need  not  di- 
late upon  the  physical  advantages,  the  pleasing  relaxation,  the  exercise, 
the  healthy  excitement  which  the  study  affords;  they  will  readily  occur 
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to  you.  Nor  need  I  more  than  allude  to  the  pleasure  it  affords  our 
neighbors  and  patients  to  find  in  their  doctor  not  a  physician  alone, 
but  a  cultivated  man,  sympathizing  with  them  in  their  acquaintance 
with  science,  literature,  and  art. 

But,  apart  from  these  advantages,  what  will  Botany  teach  you? 
Well,  then,  to  Chemists  it  is  indispensable,  as  by  it,  containing  with- 
in its  jurisdiction  the  simplest  organized  beings,  the  question  of  how 
organic  combinations  arise  from  inorganic  elements  has  yet  to  be 
solved — to  Physiologists  it  is  indispensable,  as  the  simplest  and  most 
general  laws  have  their  foundation  in  vegetable  phenomena — to  Phar- 
maceutists it  is  indispensable  as  affording  a  knowledge  of  the  plants 
of  the  materia  medlca,  and  as  it  gives  the  best,  and  often  the  only, 
indications  for  the  distinction  of  drugs  derived  from  the  vegetable 
kingdom  by  a  knowledge  of  the  structural  relations  of  plants.  You 
aspire  to  be  Chemists,  Physiologists,  Pharmaceutists;  therefore,  be 
Botanists  also. 

Before  knowing  how  and  when  to  prescribe  a  medicine,  it  is  our 
duty  to  understand  the  nature  of  it.  This  necessitates  an  acquaint- 
ance with  its  external  character  and  sensible  properties,  its  chemical 
nature  and  the  mode  of  procuring  it.  As  by  far  the  majority  of  our 
drugs  are  derived  from  the  vegetable  kingdom,  to  have  this  knowl- 
edge we  must  of  necessity  be  Botanists.  Without  a  knowledge  of 
Chemistry  and  Botany  we  cannot  be  said  to  possess  a  true  acquaint- 
ance with  the  materia  medica.  We  may  know  enough  to  be  able  to 
write  a  respectable  prescription,  to  distinguish  between  a  good  drug 
and  a  bad  one,  to  compound  an  elegant  pill  or  powder,  but  we  cannot 
venture  to  trust  to  our  own  resources  and  go  out  into  the  woods  and 
fields  to  seek  our  own  remedies,  thereby  emulating  the  ancient  found- 
ers of  our  art  in  the  laborious  experiments  which  they  have  recorded 
for  our  use.  And  it  is  a  fact,  too  much  overlooked,  that  we,  in  our 
new  and  wide  domain,  are  not  very  differently  placed  from  the  ancient 
masters  in  medicine.  They  had  their  world  to  experiment  in,  we  have 
ours;  they  had  their  diseases;  ours  are  different,  and  just  as  our  mala- 
dies are  new  and  strange,  so  is  our  flora  new,  and  in  a  great  degree 
unexamined.  As  our  chills  are  American,  so  is  our  quinine.  Depend 
upon  it  there  is  some  indigenous  drug  in  Europe  which  will  quench 
the  intermittent  fevers  of  that  country.  It  is  not  according  to  the 
system  of  Divine  Providence  to  trouble  his  creatures  for  5,500  years 
with  a  terrible  malady,  and  yet  provide  no  means  to  alleviate  it.  The 
specific  for  European  chills  has  yet  to  be  foand.    That  for  American 
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chills  is  here.  Our  American  maize  cures  our  native  chills,  and  where 
those  chills  are  most  abnndant,  there  most  abundantly  it  grows.  The 
turpentine  of  our  pine  woods  proves  the  antidote  for  our  typhoid  fever. 
The  boys  of  Scotland  will  tell  you,  "  thcre^s  nae  nettle  wantin'  a 
dockin."*  Seventeen  hundred  years  ago  Pliny  abused  the  Roman 
Doctors  for  resorting  to  Further  Ind  and  Arabia  Felix  for  remedies 
for  diseases,  when  the  true  cures  were  each  day  placed  on  their  din- 
ner-tables. I  most  earnestly  believe  that  no  peculiar  disease  exists 
in  a  country  without  some  means  of  cure  or  palliation  being  also  to  be 
found  in  that  country.  And  it  is  our  duty,  your  duty,  as  medical 
men,  to  examine,  to  experiment,  and  to  go  on  examining  and  experi- 
menting, heaping  up  fact  upon  fact,  with  earnest,  steady  purpose,  pa- 
tience and  perseverance,  until  we  have  gained  a  knowledge  of  all. 
The  All-wise  Being  by  whom  we  are  governed  desires  our  good,  and 
has  provided  us  the  meang  of  benefiting  ourselves,  but  as  the  curse  of 
thorns  and  thistles  rests  on  our  heads.  He  requires  us  to  discover  these 
means  for  ourselves. 

In  how  many  circumstances  may  yon  be  placed  in  which  a  knowl- 
edge of  the  structure  of  plants  may  be  of  the  utmost  value  to  you! 
How  often  may  not  a  knowledge  of  the  appearance  and  properties  of 
plants  be  of  immense  practical  importance!  How  often  does  tjie 
wise  physician  fail  to  accomplish  his  end,  when  some  old  woman 
comes  up  with  a  despised  weed  and  cures  the  malady!  How  often  do 
men  become  eminent  and  distinguished  in  their  profession  from  a  mere 
knowledge  of  the  plants  around  them !  Of  course  I  do  not  allude  to 
quacks,  who  do  often  profane  the  name  of  Botany.  How  often  have 
fatal  poisonings  occurred  which  could  have  been  averted  had  the  med- 
ical attendant  only  known  the  properties  of  plants  around  him! 
Placed  as  medical  men  often  are,  without  the  usual  remedies  at  hand, 
how  often  may  they  not  be  enabled,  by  an  acquaintance  with  botani- 
cal characters  and  alliances,  to  substitute  one  species  for  another!  The 
medical  man  is  not  always  a  fixture  in  his  home  or  city;  he  has  to 
travel,  he  may  be  wrecked  and  thrown  on  an  unknown  territory  and 
new  clime.  How  delightful  for  him,  in  such  a  case,  to  be  able  to  de- 
termine the  characters  of  the  plants  around  the  starving  crew,  to 
pick  out  the  esculent  and  avoid  the  poisonous!  I  know  of  such  an 
adventure  having  befallen  a  young  surgeon  in  the  Arabian  Sea,  who 
by  his  knowledge  and  confidence  as  well  as  by  his  example,  kept  up 

*  No  BtiDging  nettle  grows  without  a  dock  leaf. 
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the  spirits  and  satisfied  the  appetites  of  a  uamber  of  his  feliow-trayel- 
ers  for  nearly  a  week.  Snch  are  a  few  of  the  practical  advantages 
yoa  may  derive  from  the  study  of  this  science.  Oar  fathers  in  medi- 
cine were  all  botanists,  '^  herbalists,"  we  now  somewhat  contempta* 
ously  style  them,  and  from  the  practice  they  learned  by  their  observa- 
tions on  plants,  they  derived  those  precious  truths  which  modern  sci- 
ence can  only  ratify. 

It  is  the  study  of  such  facts  as  these  that  will  render  Botany  of  in- 
terest as  well  as  of  value  to  each  one  of  you,  and  you  must  agree  with 
me  that  Botany,  if  not  an  intrinsic  part,  is  at  least  an  ally  of  the  Sci- 
ence of  Medicine. 

And  now,  gentlemen,  my  task  is  done!  The  framing  of  such  a 
lecture  as  this  is  no  easy  task.  The  lecturer  is  expected  to  deal  with 
generalities,  but  these  generalities  are  not  so  varied  but  that  they 
have  been  worked  over  and  over  again  in  many  such  attempts.  Per- 
haps, however,  I  have  succeeded  in  my  endeavor  to  point  out  to  you 
the  bearings  my  subject  has  on  those  to  which  your  present  time  is 
devoted,  and  incited  the  desire  in  some  of  you  to  pursue  it  for  your- 
selves. And  if  I  have  not  succeeded  in  this,  I  have  at  least  the  sat- 
isfaction of  knowing  that  I  have  introduced  to  your  notice  the  most 
fascinating  of  the  natural  sciences,  that  I  have  shown  you  to  some  ex- 
tent the  light  which  this  and  similar  studies  must  shed  on  a  philo- 
sophic practice,  giving  us,  as  they  do,  enlarged  views  of  organization, 
and  of  the  great  laws  of  universal  life,  while  at  the  same  time  they 
yield  an  intellectual  discipline,  exercising  you  in  the  only  habits  that 
can  make  you  great  practitioners,  in  the  habits  of  diagnosis,  the  head 
and  front  of  Medical  Science.  Upon  the  grounds  of  simple  utility, 
Botany  and  Natural  History  put  forth  claims  which  must  be  recog- 
nized. The  purely  practical  tendency  of  such  studies  may  be  instan- 
ced by  recalling  the  fact  that  Cuvier  and  Humboldt  were  eminent 
statesmen,  LinnsBus  a  great  physician,  Sir  Hans  Sloane  the  first  phy- 
sician who  introduced  the  use  of  bark  into  England,  and  a  thousand 
others.  Bentham,  an  eminent  London  botanist,  has  stated  his  belief 
that  had  it  not  been  for  Ray,  Linnseus  and  Jussieu,  and  other  great  nat- 
ural historians,  the  science  of  Codification,  or  the  philosophic  construc- 
tion of  a  country's  laws,  never  could  have  arisen. 

Nor  is  it  fair  to  judge  alone  from  what  is  already  learned.  Many 
an  apparently  insignificant  fact  may  be  pregnant  with  the  most  gi- 
gantic results.  Little  did  Mrs.  Muirhead  dream,  when  she  chid  the 
boy  Watt  for  idling  with  a  spoon  over  the  spout  of  a  tea-pot,  that 
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from  this  apparently  idle  pastime  shoold  be  de?eloped  a  power  which 
can  cat  steel  into  ribbons,  impel  loaded  Tessels  against  the  fory  of  the 
winds  and  wa?es,  and  drive  an  iron  steed  along  the  iron  highways  of 
the  world  I  Little  did  Galvani  imagine  when  he  obserred  the  leg  of 
a  frog  qniyer  on  the  iron  rail  of  his  balcony,  that  he  there  descried  a 
power  which  shonld  inflnence  the  world,  and  transmit  thought  from 
pole  to  pole  with  lightning  speed  I  And  similar  great  facts  may  lie 
concealed  in  many  of  the  every-day  phenomena  which  Botany  and 
Natural  History  afford  us. 

In  conclusion,  I  earnestly  exhort  yon  to  pursue,  in  the  intenrals  of 
your  business,  some  one  of  the  natural  sciences.  Besides  the  practi- 
cal value  it  may  have  in  your  profession,  there  is  a  something  more 
valuable  to  be  attained — the  elevation  of  mind,  the  pfeasnre  which 
cannot  be  taken  away,  and  which  will  be  renewed  at  every  step  yon 
take.    Open  for  yourselves  the  Book  of  Nature — 

"        ♦       •       ♦       where  all  is  formed 
With  Dumber,  weight,  and  measure.        *        *^ 
Each  moss,  each  shell,  each  insect  holds  a  place, 
Important  in  the  plan  of  Him  who  framed 
This  scale  of  beings;  holds  a  rank,  which,  lost, 
Would  break  the  chain  and  leave  behind  a  gap, 
Which  Nature's  self  would  rue."  Stillikoflbet. 

No  surer  plan  is  there  to  keep  the  mind  in  tone,  than  by  having  a 
fresh  subject  for  thought  and  reflection,  appearing  fresher  every  day. 
To  the  man  who  has  made  himself  familiar  with  nature,  there  is  no 
spot  of  earth,  nor  moment  of  time,  which  does  not  bring  employment 
and  enjoyment.  Every  clod  of  earth,  every  wave  beating  against  the 
shore,  every  plant  in  earth  or  'water,  every  animal,  flying,  creeping, 
walking,  swimming  or  immovable,  every  sound  and  every  vision  is  to 
him  a  new  leaf  in  a  book  truer  and  more  instructive  than  any  ever 
penned  by  man.  This  book  is  worthy  of  the  employment  of  the  high- 
est intellect,  for,  says  the  inspired  naturalist  King,  "  It  is  the  glory 
of  GOD  to  conceal  a  thing,  but  the  honor  of  kings  is  to  search  out 
a  matter.''     (Proverbs,  xxv.,  2.) 

Gentlemen,  the  best  wish  I  can  wish  you  is,  that  you  may  become 
interested  in  the  works  of  Nature;  that  you  admire  them  both  as  sep- 
arate items  and  as  parts  of  a  whole;  that  you  contemplate  in  proper 
spirit  the  works  of  GOD  in  creation  and  providence,  remembering 
the  words  of  the  poet  Milton,  when  he  says: 
4 
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"  The  d«flir0  which  tends  to  know 
The  works  of  God,  th^eby  to  glorify 
The  great  Workmaster,  leads  to  no  excess 
That  reaches  blame,  bat  rather  merits  praise 
The  more  it  seems  excess; 
For  wonderful  indeed  are  all  His  works, 
Pleasant  to  know,  and  worthiest  to  be  all 
Had  in  remembrance  always  with  delight" 


<  o  »  ^  > 


Scott  County  Medical  Society— Expulsion  of  a  Member. 

We  pabliA  below  an  official  accoant  of  the  expulsion  of  Dr.  Laa- 
ger from  the  Scott  Goonty  Medical  Society,  Iowa.  Let  other  socie- 
ties follow  the  example  of  the  Scott  Goanty  Society,  and  we  would 
have  less  often  to  blush  for  the  flagrant  derelictions  of  members  of  the 
medical  profession  in  good  standing  in  our  societies.  Let  societies 
enable  all  good' and  true  members  to  say,  when  iow  and  unprofessional 
practices  are  charged  justly  upon  a  medical  man  in  their  neighborhood, 
that  '^  he  is  not  of  us,  he  does  not  belong  to  our  Society.''  How  did 
this  man  get  into  the  American  Medical  Association,  a  representatiye 
body  ?  Who  endorsed  him  ?  Is  the  congress  of  American  physicians 
to  become  what  Tacitus  said  of  Rome,  a  vast  reservoir  for  all  that 
was  abominable  in  the  surrounding  countries  ?  Off  with  their  beads, 
and  away  with  the  pitiful  argument  that  the  decapitated  will  make 
capital  out  of  it.  Let  them  be  welcome  to  all  the  capital  they  can 
make  outside  the  legitimate  pale.  We  have  never  known  a  man 
make  capital  worth  thanking  the  Devil  for  who  was  kicked  out  of  a 

church. 

Davenport,  Scott  Co.,  Jotoa^  JVovember  1«/,  1859. 

''  To  the  Editor*  of  the  Nashville  Joaraal  of  Medicine  and  Surgery  : 

''  Sirs — I  am  instructed  by  the  Scott  County  Medical  Society  to 
notify  you  officially  of  the  expulsion  of  Dr.  Ignatius  Langer,  a  member 
of  that  Society,  and  to  state  briefly  the  object  of  this  communication. 

**  The  reasons  for  his  expulsion  are  fully  set  forth  in  the  subjoined 
preamble  and  resoluticn^  which  were  passed  at  the  last  regular  quarterly 
meeting  of  the  Society,  and  which  need  no  further  comment. 

"  At  the  last  annual  meeting  of  the  Ameriam  Medical  Association^ 
held  in  Louisville,  X)r.  hanger  appeared  a  self-constituted  delegate, 
and  by  the  courtesy  of  that  body  was  allowed  to  read  a  paper  on  the 
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sabject  of  SubaUaneaus  Injections;  he  was  also  appointed  a  ConmiiUt 
to  report  thereapon  at  their  next  annaal  meeting,  to  be  held  in  New 
Havea 

"  In  the  name  of  the  American  Medical  Assodatian  he  has  issoed  a 
Circular,  addressed  to  the  profession  generally,  reqoestiog  their  co-op- 
eration and  assistance  in  preparing  this  report 

"  In  this  Circnlar  he  inserted  a  danse  implying  his  good  standing 
in  the  Scott  County  Medical  Society,  of  which  he  was  a  member,  as 
well  as  another  clause,  casting  an  nnjust  imputation  on  the  daily  con- 
dnct  of  all  practicing  physicians. 

"  From  these  facts  you  may  judge  of  the  necessity  for  this  comma- 
nication,  and  may  ad?isedly  use  your  discretion  in  replying  to  the 
above-mentioned  Circular,  * 

"  Very  respectfully, 

"  Your  obedient  servant, 

"  John  M.  Adlbr,  Scc'y." 

PREAMBLE  AND  BESOLUTION 
PMsed  at  the  Qiwrterlj  Meetinf  of  the  Scott  Oonnty  MMical  Soeiaty,  Oetobtr  SSth,  18M. 

"  Whereas,  At  the  previous  meeting  of  the  Scott  County  Medical 
Society,  held  July  26th,  1859,  Ignatius  Langer  was  found  guilty  of  a 
charge  then  preferred  against  him,  of  making  and  repeating  from  day 
to  day  certain  unwarrantable  examinations  and  manipulations  of  a 
pregnant  female,  previous  to  the  time  of  labor,  with  the  pretended 
object  of  discovering  and  correcting  a  mal-position  of  the  foetus  in 
utero,  and  of  publicly  proclaiming  the  object  and  intention  of  his  re- 
peated visits  to  said  patient;  and  tchereas,  said  Langer,  in  the  face  of 
a  unanimous  vote  of  this  Society  condemning  the  practice,  still  per- 
sists in  his  avowed  determination  of  requiring  females  to  submit  to 
any  examination  which  he  may  think  proper  to  make  at  any  time 
during  their  pregnancy,  which  is  contrary  to  all  authority  and  usage, 
and  derogatory  to  the  dignity  and  decency  which  should  ever  charac- 
terize the  conduct  of  a  physician  and  gentleman;  and  whereas,  certain 
other  charges,  then  preferred  against  him»  which  were  submitted  to 
the  investigation  of  a  special  committee,  have  been  well  and  fully  sub- 
stantiated by  testimony  adduced  by  various  persons,  members  of  this 
Society,  and  others,  and  which  charges  constitute  special  and  distinct 
violations  of  the  letter  and  spirit  of  the  Code  of  Ethics,  by  which  this 
Society  is  governed;  and  tohereas,  during  this  investigation,  said  Laa- 
ger has  publicly  uttered  various  contumelious  remarks  regarding  the 
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members  of  this  Society  iodiyidaally  and  as  an  association  of  profes- 
sional men,  thus  exhibiting  his  disregard  of  the  opinions  and  actions 
of  the  Society,  endeavoring  to  cast  npon  it  the  imputation  of  ignorance 
and  the  want  of  a  generous  spirit  of  tolerance;  and  vjhereas,  this 
Society  deems  it  due  to  its  own  self-regard,  and  to  the  standing  which 
it  has  ever  endeavored  to  sustain  among  all  honorable  organizations 
of  its  kind,  to  protect  itself  against  these  aspersions,  to  discountenance 
and  condemn,  in  the  most  emphatic  manner,  the  indecent  and  disgust- 
ing practices  above  mentioned:  therefore  be  it 

"  Resolved,  That  the  said  Ignatius  Langer  is  no  longer  worthy  of 
fellowship  with  us,  having  forfeited  all  claims  thereto;  that  hereafter 
we  individually  and  collectively  will  hold  no  further  professional  inter- 
course with  film,  and  that  he  be  and  is  hereby  formally  and  finally 
expelled  from  the  membership  of  this  Society."— -iVa^jAri/^  Med,  and 
Surg.  Journal. 

COMMUNICATIONS. 

OUR  PHHiADBLPHIA  CORRESPONDENT. 

No.  15. 

An  Akecdote  which  is  a  Fact — Beflt  to  "  B."— The  Stahfede  of  the  Medical 
Students.— Philadelfhia  Teachebs  and  Schools. 

*'  InjorlM  accompanied  with  insalts  are  nerer  forgiven;  all  men,  on  these  occaaions,  are  g^ood 
haters,  and  lay  out  their  revenge  at  compoand  interest."— Colion. 

By  Jove,  I  am  not  covetous  of  gold; 

Nor  care  I  who  doth  feed  upon  my  cost; 

It  yearns  me  not  if  men  my  garments  wear, 

Such  outward  things  dwell  not  in  my  desires: 

But  if  it  be  a  sin  to  covet  honor, 

I  am  the  most  offending  soul  alive.— SHi.KSPXASX. 

Dear  Gazette — A  popular  public  speaker,  after  delivering  what  he 
considered  a  very  affective  address,  was  complimented  by  another 
speaker  on  the  success  of  his  effort,  and  was  told  that  his  address  would 
have  been  still  more  telling  had  he  introdaced  into  his  discourse  a  few 
facts.  This  announcement  very  naturally  astonished  the  orator  very 
much,  for  he  supposed  he  had  been  enunciating  facts  of  sufficient  vari- 
ety and  interest.  On  closer  inquiry,  however,  he  found  that  facts  ia 
the  mind  of  the  second  speaker  meant  anecdotes.  It  has  occurred  to 
the  writer  of  this  learned  epistle,  that  perhaps  the  recitation  of  the  fol- 
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lowing  "  fact''  would  add  a  little  more  variety  to  the  prodoction.    ''  I 
tell  the  tale  as  'twas  told  to  me:" 

A  yoang  man  who  had  been  redaced  from  wealth  and  social  position 
by  the  bankruptcy  and  death  of  his  father  to  the  necessity  of  acquiring 
a  mechanical  trade  in  order  to  support  himself,  had,  after  years  of  toil 
and  anxious  study,  attained  a  competent  education  to  commence  the 
study  of  medicine.  Calling  upon  a  well-known  and  popular  practi* 
tioner  of  this  city,  and  stating  his  wishes,  he  was  put  off  with  some 
general  remarks,  and  requested  to  call  again.  Some  time  after  this, 
he  called  upon  another  physician,  but  was  receiyed  so  haughtily  and 
coldly  by  the  wealthy  doctor  that  he  left  the  door  of  the  rich  mansion 
in  sorrow  and  indignation.  This  was  his  second  trial  to  enter  the 
medical  profession.  After  this,  he  visited  the  office  of  a  gentleman  of 
high  repute  for  learning  and  piety.  This  person  received  him  with 
great  condescension,  and  informed  him  that  if  the  young  man  was  sure 
that  the  Lord  had  called  him  to  be  a  doctor,  the  pious  doctor's  office 
would  be  open  to  him.  This  the  young  man  could  not  do;  he  conse- 
quently departed  in  peace,  wondering  at  the  curious  receptions  he  had 
met  with.  Returning  directly  to  the  residence  of  the  first  physician, 
he  was  met  again  with  the  question  from  the  amiable  doctor,  "  What 
is  thy  motive,  John,  in  studying  medicine?"  His  heart  full  of  the 
repulses  which  he  had  just  met  with,  he  replied  with  energy,  while  the 
tears  streamed  oyer  his  cheeks,  ''  I  know  of  no  other  motives,  doctor, 
than  the  love  of  the  profession,  and  the  love  of  mankind."  The  be- 
nevolent physician  evidently  felt  the  appeal,  and,  with  moistened  eyes, 
grasped  the  young  man's  hand,  and  said,  ''Those  are  good  motives; 
from  this  moment,  John,  thou  art  my  student." 

The  next  week  found  the  young  man  listening  to  the  lectures  of  the 
proud  physician,  who  had  also  been  a  pupil  of  the  venerable  Quaker, 
and  who  has  not  yet  probably  forgotten  an  interview  of  some  little 
importance  to  both  parties. 

Senega  observes  in  a  late  number  of  the  Med.  and  Surg.  Reporter, 
of  our  city,  an  elaborate  letter,  apparently  designed  to  prove  that  a  so- 
ciety in  Philadelphia,  called  the  Kappa  Lambdas,  is  not  of  the  descrip- 
tion given  us  of  one  in  New  York,  and  the  writer  over  the  signature 
of  **  B"  gives  us  his  history,  and  many  of  the  names  of  the  members 
of  the  association,  in  opposition  to  the  queries  of  Seneca  in  a  former 
letter,  and  concludes  his  epistle  by  some  very  "  flippant"  strictures  of 
the  "  scribbler,"  who  dares  to  notice  the  "  profession  of  Philadelphia" 
over  the  venerated  name  of  Senega.    Senega  replies — ^first,  that  he  did 
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sot  charge  the  Eqipa  Lambdas  of  Philadelphia  with  being  what  Ihsiie 
io  New  York  are  described  to  be,  and  does  not  consider  faiiasrif  t^ 
qsonsible  for  their  name.  Seoondlj,  the  pablication  of  the  names  of 
the  members  of  the  Society  is  no  ailment  for  or  i^inst  its  channel 
ter.  Ererybodj  knows  that  his  catdogoe  "  are  all  honorable  tudt,^' 
and  would  scorn,  any  one  of  them,  ihe  responsibility  of  a  mean  axetl 
niirdly,  Ssnsoa  replies  to  liie  sneers  of  *'  B/'  and  to  his  garbled  qaote- 
tion  that  sneers  are  no  argument,  and  that  there  is  another  qnotatioQ 
from  Shakspeare  that  might  be  brought  in,  which  mns  as  followB: 
**  Let  the  galled  jade  wince,  oar  withers  are  nnwmng;"  and  finally, 
SxNscA  is  very  much  amosed  with  the  disposition  continoally  eyineed 
by  certain  parties  when  in  a  difficulty  to  represent  themselves  as  ''tha 
profession.''  E?ery  "scribbler"  and  talker  represents  the  whole  pro* 
Cession,  and  while  ventilating  his  private  griefs,  or  reeking  his  persoiml 
vengeance,  clfums  to  represent  all  the  medical  world  and  "  flie  rest  of 
mankind." 

This  is  as  much  space  as  Senega  can  afford  in  reply  to  the  elaborate 
letter  of  "  B,"  adding,  however,  that  if  "  B"  desires  a  war,  that  an 
open  one  is  more  manly  than  ti  bash-fight;  and  that  an  anonymow 
newspaper  "  calumny"  is  not  exactly  ethical.  In  this  remark.  Senega 
does  not  refer  to  the  epistle  in  the  Reporter, 

But,  my  dear  Gazette,  the  great  question  of  the  day  in  our  city  is 
the  stampede  of  the  students.  Another  company,  though  a  small  one, 
went  off  on  the  evening  of  the  24th  inst.  Some  suspicion  exists  hem 
that  the  youi^  men  have  been  enticed  off  by  the  Pn^essors  of  the 
Southern  Colleges.  This,  Seneca  does  not  believe.  The  professoia  in 
the  South  are  honorable  men.  Of  course  they  will  not  refuse  any  aie* 
cessions  to  their  classes  which  political  or^other  excitements  may  send 
them.  As  far  as  we  can  learn,  about  200  students  have  as  yet  left 
the  city;  and  some  who  have  been  supplied  with  free  tickets  by  Gov. 
Wise,  have  wisely  postponed  their  departure.  A  popular  but  dini^ 
pated  ^nder  seems  to  have  been  the  leader  in  the  stampede.  His 
Southern  chivalry  thus  requites  the  hospitality  and  favors  showerefl 
upon  him  by  our  citizens. 

The  Dean  of  the  University  announces  in  the  papers,  that  only  IS 
had  left  that  school  on  the  2Srd,  out  of  a  class  df  *'  over  500."  The 
sober,  second  thought  is  retaining  many  who  have  been  led  away  by 
the  excitement  of  the  moment.  One  young  man  has  left  the  Dei^ial 
College,  two  or  three  the  College  of  Pharmacy,  and  the  rest  must  have 
gone  firom  the  several  medical  schools.    We  have  no  fewps  for  our 
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chiMB  iQ  ^niOadelphia;  the  repotatioDs  of  oar  teachers  (both  of  the 
cfead  and  the  liTiog)  are  too  well  established  to  be  destroyed  by  po- 
yiical  or  any  other  eztraneoas  ezcitemeDt.  Philadelphia  never  before 
had  as  many  popular  and  learned  teachers  as  she  has  now;  and  never 
bf  fef6  had  so  large  classes  of  medical  papils.  She  boasted  a  few  dflj:s 
ago  d  having  the  largest  class  ever  collected  together  on  this  conti- 
nent, and  perhaps  in  Enrope,  in  one  school.  It  was  and  is  a  fine 
sight,  to  see  that  **  irrepressible"  crowd  of  youthful  talent,  hanging  on 
the  eloquent  lips  of  the  great  teachers;  the  stimulus  of  association 
acting  to  intensify  the  minds  of  these  young  men  in  the  pursuit  of  sci- 
mce  and  tiie  healing  art.  All  these  are  golden  and  never-to-be4>r- 
gotten  moments  to  those  young,  but  powerful  and  aspiring  minds,  and 
may  they  be  treasured  up  in  the  banic  of  memory  for  ages,  to  bring  forth 
eomponnd  interest  to  the  profession  at  large,  and  to  the  great  Phila- 
delphia schools.  Adieu  I  my  Christmas  dinner  waits,  and  smiling  neph- 
ews and  nieces  call  for  their  uncle  to  carve  the  turkey.        Sbnica. 


Imiiiiry  into  the  Effects  of  Atmospbora  Admitted  to  Wonndad 

Bones,  Tendons^  and  into  Jointa. 

Bj  S.  8.  GooPEB,  AM,,  M  J).,  Professor  of  Anatomy  and  Surgery  in  ths 

University  of  the  Pacifio. 

For  the  last  five  years  I  have,  from  time  to  time,  been  pabltshiag 
in  different  medical  journals  cases  of  successful  operations  in  surgery, 
performed  without  the  least  regard  to  the  supposed  deleterious  effects 
of  atmosphere  admitted  to  wounded  bones,  tendons,  and  into  joints. 

My  purpose  at  this  time  is  to  show  that  atmosphere  is  not  only  not 
irritating,  when  thus  admitted,  but  that  the  erroneous  prevalent  opinion 
among  surgeons,  that  it  is  so,  has  exercised  a  most  injurious  effect  In 
retarding  the  progress  of  surgery.  Thus,  in  cases  of  burrowing  of 
matter  in  the  kneejoint,  whether  from  white  swelling  or  injury,  snr- 
geons  have  generally  contented  themselves  with  pursuing  an  ezpectaat 
course  of  treatment,  though  experience  has  from  time  immemorityi 
shown  them  that  they  bad  little  to  hope,  and  the  worst  consequences 
to  expect  from  neglecting  these  cases;  and  so  fearful  are  surgeons  of 
dangerous  insults  arising  from  the  admission  of  air  into  joints,  that 
the  few  successful  efforts  made  to  cure  white  swelling  by  a  bold  incinon 
into  the  joint,  after  the  burrowing  of  purulent  matter  has  commenced, 
have  passed  comparatively  unnoticed,  because  they  were  considered 
exceptions  to  a  common  rule.    I  deny  that  these  successful  cases  are 
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exceptions  to  a  common  rale;  on  the  other  band,  I  think  it  qmte 
rational  that  we  might  expect  the  same  snccess  in  these  cases  as  is 
obtained  after  opening  the  phalangeal  joints  in  cases  of  felon.  This 
is  not  only  philosophical,  but  it  will  stand  the  test  of  experience.  I 
have  tried  it  fnllj  in  nnmerons  cases,  and  am  able  to  speak  from  aof^al 
observation.  Though  it  has  been  some  years  since  I  adopted  the 
practice  of  opening  the  joints  the  same  as  I  wonld  open  any  other 
part  in  cases  of  burrowing  of  matter,  I  have  not  yet  seen  a  case  in 
which  any  untoward  result  followed.  In  cases  of  white  swelling, 
where  there  is  a  large  amount  of  matter  burrowing  in  the  joint,  I  not 
only  open  it  freely  by  an  incision,  six  or  eight  inches  long,  but  I  apply 
a  piece  of  lint  in  the  wound  afterwards  to  keep  it  open,  the  same  ati 
is  constantly  done  in  cases  of  felons.  This  is  my  universal  practice  in 
these  cases,  and  ha3  been  for  years,  and  yet  I  have  seen  no  instance 
in  which  there  was  the  least  evidence  that  atmosphere  admitted  into 
the  joint  proved  irritating;  on  the  other  hand,  all  ex})erience  teaches 
me  the  reverse,  and  causes  me  to  regret  that  I  did  not  adopt  my 
present  practice  at  the  commencement  of  my  professional  career..  I 
am  fully  convinced  that  I  might  thereby  have  saved  much  suffering, 
and  prevented  many  deformities,  which  I  did  not. 

I  deny  that  atmosphere  admitted  to  wounded  tendons  is  injurious. 
I  have  recently  operated  on  thirteen  cases  of  club-foot,  in  which  the 
operation  consisted  in  cutting  down  directly  upon  the  tendon,  and  di- 
viding it,  together  with  whatever  of  substance  of  the  character  of 
true  fibrous  degeneration  might  be  found;  and  in  no  case  have  I  had 
the  least  trouble  in  consequence  of  the  wound  made  by  the  knife, 
though  in  one  case  the  child  was  only  five  weeks  old.  On  the  other 
hand,  since  I  adopted  this  method,  much  less  inconvenience  has  been 
experienced  in  effecting  a  cure.  I  do  not  advocate  this  doctrine 
especially  in  club-foot,  because  the  subcutaneous  section  may  be  made 
altogether  successful,  but  I  mention  this  to  prove  that  atmosphere  ad- 
mitted to  a  divided  tendon  is  not  a  scarce  of  irritation.  But  upon 
the  whole,  I  prefer  the  direct  incision  to  the  subcutaneous  section  in 
these  cases.  The  plan  of  pressing  out,  with  the  greatest  care,  all  the 
atmosphere  admitted,  in  case  of  dividing  a  tendon  by  subcutaneous 
section,  and  making  the  prevention  of  its  admission  a  cardinal  point 
in  these  operations,  is,  in  my  estimation,  simply  absurd. 

What  proof  has  any  one  yet  given,  or  can  give,  that  atmosphere 
admitted  to  wounded  bones,  nerves,  or  tendons,  produces  irritation  ? 
There  is  no  doubt  bot  that  in  certain  conditions  of  the  atmosphere  its 
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constant  admission  to  any  kind  of  wonnd  might  proTo  injurious.  It 
might  be  too  dry,  too  cold,  or  too  hot  for  the  healthy  condition  of 
the  wonnd,  and  thns  proye  injurious.  It  is  for  a  similar  reason  that 
we  apply  in  one  case  an  evaporating  lotion,  in  another  a  poultice,  Ac., 
because  we  wish  to  produce  and  sustain  a  particular  temperature  as 
well  as  action.  But  that  the  atmosphere  possesses  any  direct  and  all- 
powerful  poisonous  influence  upon  wounds  of  any  kind,  I  cannot  be- 
lieve. 

The  air,  in  my  humble  opinion,  exercises  no  more  influence  upon 
wounds  than  upon  many  forms  of  disease.  In  some  forms  of  disease 
exposure  of  the  surface  of  the  body  to  the  atmosphere  would  prove 
highly  injurious,  because  it  might  contain  too  much  moisture,  and 
would  by  its  coldness  and  humidity  cause  a  sudden  depression  of  the 
temperature  of  the  system;  but  this  is  entirely  a  different  matter  from 
the  admission  of  atmosphere  to  a  small  amount  of  surface  in  a  wound, 
say  an  inch  or  two.  Besides,  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  natural 
temperature  of  the  surface  is  many  degrees  below  that  of  the  interior 
of  the  body.  And  in  a  weakened  state,  when  the  heart's  action  is 
feeble,  a  sudden  exposure  to  cold  of  a  part  but  illy  prepared  to  resist 
its  effects  might  naturally  be  expected  to  cause  a  powerful  shock  to 
the  system.  But  such  is  not  the  case  in  operations  upon  healthy  per- 
sons, when  an  exceedingly  small  amount  of  surface  is  exposed,  as  in 
case  of  club-foot.  And  further,  are  not  surgeons  constantly  in  the 
habit  of  amputating  at  the  joints?  and  yet  no  one  expects  to  see  violent 
inflammation  arise  from  the  exposure  to  atmosphere  of  the  half  of  the 
articulating  surface  still  remaining  attached  to  the  body. 

If  a  very  small  amount  of  atmosphere,  such,  for  instance,  as  is  ad- 
mitted by  the  puncture  of  a  penknife  in  the  knee-joint,  produces  such 
violent  symptoms  as  are  attributed  to  it,  why  should  not  the  free  ex- 
posure of  the  whole  surface  of  the  lower  end  of  the  femur  for  several 
minutes,  as  is  frequently  the  case  in  amputations  at  the  knee-joint, 
produce  in  nearly  every  case  a  most  violent  inflammation  ? 

In  cases  of  puncture  of  the  knee-joint  with  a  penknife,  hatchet,  or 
adze,  and  which  afterwards  heals  by  first  intention  on  the  surface,  and 
the  patient  remains  free  from  any  important  symptoms  for  fix  or  ten 
days,  and  finally  suffers  a  disorganization  of  the  joint  from  inflamma- 
tion and  burrowing  of  matter,  it  is  worse  than  nonsense  to  attribute 
it  to  the  admission  of  air,  because  the  amount  admitted  would  be  en- 
tirely too  small,  unless  it  contained  some  ingredient  acting  absolutely 
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poisooouslj;  and  were  saeh  tbe  cmae  it  woold  be  shown  at  onee,  iostead 
of  several  days  after.  » 

In  these  cases  the  cause  of  the  symptoms  depends  alone  npon  the 
pent-up  purulent  matter,  for  whose  remoTal  surgeons  generally  are 
not  willing  to  risk  the  supposed  dangerous  effects  of  admitting  air 
into  the  joint,  by  opening  it  freely;  and  thus  has  the  progress  of  sur- 
gery in  the  treatment  of  diseases  of  the  joints  been  retarded. 


EDITOIl'S    TA.BLE. 


We  repeat,  in  this  number,  the  new  device  of  using 
Red  Ink,  on  the  wrappers  of  the  Gazette,  as  the  most 
polite  and  delicate  intimation  to  those  who  are  thus 
designated,  that  they  are  delinquent  subscribers,  and  in 
arrears  on  our  books. 

'All  who  have  paid  for  1860,  receive  their  Journals 
free  of  postage;  while  our  W(7n-paying  subscribers  are 
still  taxed  for  postage;  a  hint  which  has  not  proved 
successful,  so  that  we  now  try  the  Red  Ink. 

The  year  has  now  closed,  and  unless  remittances 
are  now  mailed,  all  who  do  not  soon  pay  in  advance  will 
be  stricken  from  our  mail  book  for  1860. 

The  ptesent  number,  issued  January  1st,  is  the  first 
of  the  present  year,  and  opens  our  11th  volume. 

H^^  The  advance  subscriptions  of  all  are  now  due, 
and  prepayment  for  1860  will  secure  the  prepayment 
of  postage  for  the  year.  Only  two  dollars  per  annum, 
in  advance. 


►♦-.- 


AMERICAN  MEDICAL  OAZETTB— VOLUME  XL,  No.  1.    ^ 

The  present  number  enters  upon  our  Eleventh  Yoluke,  this  Journal 
ha?ing  been  commenced  in  1850,  and  a  volume  having  been  issued 
annually.  At  first  a  weekly,  then  a  bi-monthly,  and  for  the  last  seven 
years  published  monthly  in  its  present  f<»*m,  it  has  attained  a  position 
and  a  circulation  with  which  we  have  every  reason  to  be  satisfied.  A 
very  large  majority  of  our  subscribers  have  adhered  to  us  throughout 
the  entire  decennial  period,  and  manifest  their  favor  by  continued  support. 
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We  enter  opon  aaother  year,  therefore,  auder  most  faTontble  aiis- 
[Hces,  with  a  large  sabscription,  a  wide  and  increasing  cirenlation,  and 
enjoying  an  adTerfcising  patronage  beyond  any  of  onr  contemporaries. 
Hbe  late  yolnme  shows  an  increase  in  onr  original  contribntors,  of  the 
nanber  of  whom  and  the  yalne  of  their  communications  we  are  prond, 
coining  as  they  do  from  able  and  eminent  men  in  every  part  of  onr 
country,  and  from  foreign  correspondents  of  distinction  and  ability. 
In  this  respect  we  are  encoaraged  to  hope  for  an  improTcment  in  the 
present  Tolnme,  by  assurances  of  new  auxiliaries  at  home  and  abroad. 

From  the  beginning,  we  haye  sought  to  make  this  an  independent 
Journal,  free  to  the  profession  every  where,  but  especially  devoted  to 
the  service  of  American  practitioners  of  medicine,  in  all  its  depart* 
ments,  irrespective  of  any  local  or  partisan  interests.  To  maintain 
the  honor,  dignity,  and  usefulness  of  the  profession,  and  vindicate  its 
claims  to  public  couGdence  and  respect,  has  been  with  us  a  paramount 
consideration.  Hence  we  have  criticised  and  exposed  every  phase  of 
quackery,  including  the  medical  heresies  which  have  sought  the  favor 
of  the  profession  and  the  public,  under  the  devices  of  "science  falsely 
so  called;"  and  we  have  analyzed  the  "false  facts''  and  crafty  preten- 
ces by  which  medical  imposture  is  wont  to  fatten  on  the  public  credu- 
lity. It  is  a  source  of  high  satisfaction  that  our  labors  in  this  regard 
have  b^en  appreciated,  and  our  success  rewarded  by  the  recognition 
and  approval  of  many  of  the  wisest  and  best  men  in  our  brotherhood, 
whose  letters  have  greeted  us  and  bidden  us  God-speed.  The  fact 
that  we  have  been  subjected  to  the  hostility  of  the  ignorant  and  nn* 
principled  pretenders,  mountebanks,  and  charlatans  of  the  fraternity, 
whom  we  have  overthrown,  and,  in  several  instances,  driven  from  our 
city  and  exiled  from  the  country,  is  among  the  best  proofs  and  fruits 
of  our  labors,  in  this  unenviable  department  of  onr  work. 

It  now  only  remains  to  reiterate  the  assurance  to  all  who  patronize 
the  Gazette,  that  in  the  volume  upon  which  we  are  now  entering 
there  will  be  no  falling  off  in  the  fidelity  and  zeal  with  which  the  edito- 
rial duties  to  the  profession  of  our  common  country  will  be  discharged. 
Our  subscribers  will  still  be  kept  posted  up  to  our  date  with 
everything  novel,  meritorious,  or  useful,  which  may  transpire  in  the 
medical  world,  or  be  superadded  to  our  stock  of  knowledge  in  any 
department  of  the  healing  art.  A  course  of  Lectures  on  Health  is 
in  preparation,  in  which  the  whole  subject  of  hygiene  and  medical  po- 
lice will  be  presented  in  a  form  calculated  to  indoctrinate  the  profes- 
sion and  the  public  into  the  teachings  of  sanitary  science  and  prophy- 
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lactic  mediciDOy  topics  which  have  been  too  long  OTerlookedy  thoagh 
of  paramoant  interest  and  importance.  A  more  practical  character 
will  be  giyen  to  the  selections  from  foreign  and  American  jonmals 
than  has  been  practicable  heretofore,  for  which  purpose  adequate 
assistance  will  be  provided.  But  for  the  meagre  reports  of  college 
cliniques,  and  the  like  common-place  matters,  oar  readers  most  lodt  dae- 
where,  as  oar  space  will  be  otherwise,  and  we  hope  better,  occupied. 

Our  colamns  will  be  ever  open  to  the  temperate  discussion  of  all 
those  subjects  in  which  the  profession  as  a  whole  are  interested,  and 
in  relation-^to  which  there  may  be  conflicting  opinions.  Such  are  the 
improvements  and  reforms  which  may  become  necessary  in  medical 
education,  under  the  guidance  of  the  National  and  State  Associations, 
all  of  which  are  now  ventilating  this  subject,  through  the  medical 
journals  and  otherwise.  The  present  year  will  probably  be  an  event- 
ful one  in  this  respect,  in  view  of  the  preparations  making  for  Reports 
by  the  several  Committees,  to  be  presented  at  New  Haven  in  June, 
1860,  when  our  next  Medical  Congress  convenes,  and  when  some  defi- 
nite action  will  probably  be  indicated,  which  we  hope  and  believe 
will  be  alike  harmonious  and  salutary  in  its  results. 

Finally,  we  hope  to  make  the  Gazette  still  more  desirable  to  its 
friends,  by  improving  in  all  respects  what  is  conceded  to  be  among 
the  most  prosperous,  as  it  is  confessedly  the  cheapest,  medical  journal 
in  the  world.  And  if  each  of  our  subscribers  will  only  send  two  dol- 
lars in  advance  for  themselves,  and  three  dollars  more  for  two  of  their 
neighbors,  whose  subscriptions  they  may  secure,  the  three  copies  will 
be  mailed  to  one  address  for  five  dollars,  the  entire  year  of  1860. 

Who  will  speak  first?  Let  them  "not  stand  upon  the  order  of 
thdr  coming,  but  come  at  once  I" 

While  gratefully  recording  our  high  sense  of  the  kindly  relations 
which  have  happily  subsisted  between  our  subscribers  and  ourself, 
they  will  permit  us  with  this  number  respectfully  and  affectionately 
to  greet  them  with  the  compliments  of  the  season,  and  wish  to  each 
of  them  and  their  families  a  Happy  New  Year.  A  remittance  of 
their  dues  will  be  esteemed  as  an  appropriate  reciprocation  of  the 
sal&tation,  especially  if  each  will  transmit  the  name  of  at  least  one 
new  subscriber. 

The  communication  of  Dr.  J.  O'Reilly,  which  opens  this  number, 
we  present  as  worth  a  year's  subscription,  a  judgment  which  will  be 
confirmed  by  every  reader,  who  can  appreciate  originality  and  practi- 
cal merit.    We  regard  him  among  our  ablest  contributors. 
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SucUtan  Stampede  of  Southern  Medical  Stndenti  from 

PhiladeliAia. 

In  the  notice,  which,  as  a  journalist,  we  are  obliged  to  take  of  this 
startling  event,  we  must  necessarily  introduce  a  subject  never  before 
innted  to  onr  readers,  viz.,  AholUionism.  Into  this  controversy  we 
entered  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago,  and  placed  ourself  upon  the 
record,  by  demonstrating  that  the  Anti- Slavery  crusade,  then  com- 
menced against  the  South  by  fanaticism  and  treason,  was  essentially 
Anti-American  and  Anti- Christian,  For  many  long  years  we  battled 
for  the  Church  of  our  choice,  upon  the  forum  and  through  the  press, 
to  prevent  this  stalking-horse  of  slavery  from  cursing  our  ecclesiastical 
organization,  as  it  has  ever  since  done  this  and  other  religious  com- 
munities. But  our  warnings  were  unheeded,  and  our  predictions  that 
when  the  ecclesiastical  bonds  which  united  the  North  and  South 
should  be  divided,  the  severance  of  our  civil  bonds  would  be  easy, 
and  might  be  apprehended  as  the  ultimate  result  of  this  traitorous 
conspiracy  against  God  and  man,  were  all  treated  with  neglect,  and 
the  shepherds  being  smitten,  the  sheep  were  scattered.  Hence  the  un- 
happy division  of  the  churches  was  consummated,  by  treachery  on  the 
one  part  and  tardy  policy  on  the  other,  until  a  line  was  drawn, 
estranging  Northern  and  Southern  Christians  from  each  other,  which 
can  never  be  obliterated,  for  the  deed  is  done,  and  Abolitionism  is  the 
accursed  cause. 

But,  although  we  have  grown  familiar  with  the  ravages  of  this  de- 
stroyer of  the  peace  of  churches,  and  suffered  from  its  unutterable 
mischiefs  in  the  agitations  which  have  disturbed  the  country,  and  at 
length  culminated  into  ''deeds  of  infamy  and  blood,  enough  to  make 
the  cheek  of  darkness  pale,"  yet  we  had  thought  and  hoped  that  there 
was  one  sacred  spot,  into  which  the  smoke  of  the  boiling  political  caul- 
dron could  not  enter,  and  that  with  the  question  of  slavery  it  was 
conceded  that  we  of  the  medical  profession ^  as  such,  had  nothing  to  do. 

Our  brethren,  all  over  the  land,  have  been  united  in  the  ''American 
Medical  Association,''  which  convenes  alternately  in  the  North  and  in  the 
South  every  year;  and  to  the  present  hour  neither  Slavery  nor  Aboli- 
tion has  ever  been  permitted  to  disturb  our  tranquillity,  not  even  in 
any  one  of  its  thousands  of  auxiliaries  in  any  Territory,  State,  or  coun- 
ty. Moreover,  our  profession  as  a  class  have  everywhere  stood  aloof 
from  this  controversy;  nor  have  any  considerable  number  of  them 
anywhere  sympathized  with  extreme  men  or  measures,  while  all  have 
been  conservative  to  the  Union  and  the  Constitution,  ever  sustdning 
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the  supremacy  of  the  laws.  This  is  especially  the  case  in  all  oar 
Medical  Colleges,  and  pre-eminently  in  those  of  Fhiladdphia,  where 
this  stampede  has  occurred.  Not  only  have  a  very  large  proportion 
of  the  students  annually  flocking  there  been  Southern  men,  but  many 
of  the  eminent  professors  in  each  of  the  schools  are  from  the  S<mth, 
and  neither  teacher  nor  pupil  has  ever  been  known  to  have  conflicting 
opinions  on  the  subject  of  Slavery.  Nor,  indeed,  until  within  a  few 
weeks,  has  any  geographical  distinction  among  the  students  on  any 
subject  been  apparent. 

In  October  the  colleges  opened  their  winter  session,  and  the  classes 
have  exceeded  all  former  precedent,  the  Southern  States  being,  as 
usual,  largely  represented.  All  went  pleasantly  as  a  marriage-bell, 
until  that  old  filibuster,  John  Brown,  shocked  the  country  by  his 
band  of  conspirators,  who,  like  himself,  having  plotted  insurrection, 
murder,  and  treason,  suddenly  invaded  Virginia,  "breathing  threat- 
enings  and  slaughter,"  and,  like  Saul,  so  besotted  by  the  foul  fiend  of 
Abolitionism,  that  they  **  verily  thought  they  were  doing  God  service" 
by  their  bloodthirsty  preparations  to  scatter  firebrands,  arrows,  and 
death  through  the  fair  fields  of  the  South.  The  impious  marauders 
were  soon  overpowered,  and  have  been  since  hanged,  as  they  ought 
to  be;  but  the  panic  through  the  Southern  country  has  destroyed  con- 
fidence in  the  safety  of  their  families  among  multitudes,  who  tremble 
.  at  the  possibility  of  a  repetition  of  the  scenes  of  Harper's  Ferry. 
The  Southern  students,  whose  parents,  wives,  brothers  and  sisters,  are 
exposed  at  home  to  the  dangers  of  insurrection,  are  excusable  for  the 
natural  feelings  of  anxiety  for  their  safety,  which  such  events  are  cal- 
culated to  awaken.  But  we  marvel  that  they  should  so  greatly  un- 
derrate the  security  afforded  them  in  the  true  hearts  and  strong  arms 
of  Philadelphian  and  Northern  patriotism,  which  are  pledged  to  pro- 
tect Virginia  and  the  other  Southern  States  in  their  constitutional 
rights,  by  all  the  power  of  the  civil  and  military  government,  whether 
of  the  States  or  of  the  Nation. 

What  thongh  one-tenth  of  onr  Northern  population  sympathize 
with  treason,  while  nine-tenths,  including  a  like  proportion  of  physical 
and  moral  power,  are  ready  to  denounce  Abolitionism,  and  rally  for 
the  Union  ?  Why  should  they  flee  from  their  friends  and  brethren 
here,  because,  forsooth,  fanatical  meetings  are  held  to  canonize  felons, 
and  traitors,  and  murderers,  after  they  have  been  hanged  ?  Because 
certain  Pharisees  in  the  pulpits  and  Scribes  upon  the  forum  rave 
against  the  South,  and  curse  slaveholders  in  the  name  of  all  the  gods 
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at  onoe,  while  tbeir  blaaphemy  is  a  stench  io  the  nostrils  of  all  bat 
their  handfal  of  dopes,  why  shoold  the  Sonthem  students  be  "£right> 
ened  from  their  propriety/'  and  desert  the  schools  in  which  no  aboli- 
tionist  can  be  found  ? 

The  course  of  the  medical  colleges  of  Richmond,  New  Orleans,  and 
•othMT  Southern  schools,  in  inyiting  and  encouraging  this  stampede,  Is 
not  to  be  wondered  at,  in  riew  of  all  the  facts,  and  Philadelphia  is 
doomed  to  suffer,  not  merely  the  loss  of  a  large  portion  of  their  pres* 
ent  class,  but  the  disposition  to  seek  medical  education  hereafter  at 
home,  will  necessarily  diminish  the  future  classes  in  our  sister  city,  one 
of  which  is  said  to  have  73  per  cent,  of  Southern  students,  though  we 
judge  this  to  be  an  exaggeration.  Some  two  or  three  hundred,  it  is 
said,  have  left  Philadelphia,  but  all  had  paid  for  their  tickets,  leaving 
some  25,000  dollars  in  the  pockets  of  their  Professors,  while  fleeing 
from  the  lectures.  The  Southern  colleges  will  this  winter  have  a 
large  increase  of  classes,  without  deririog  any  emolument  therefh)m; 
but  they  will  profit  next  year,  if  they  succeed  in  keeping  the  students 
at  home  hereafter.  We  should  not  be  surprised,  however,  if  many  of 
the  runaways  should  return  to  Philadelphia  after  the  holidays. 

In  our  New  York  Schools,  the  University  is  the  only  one  which 
has  any  number  of  Southern  students.  Following  the  example  of 
Philadelphia,  a  meeting  has  been  called,  and,  after  a  stormy  debate, 
the  young  men  bad  the  wisdom  and  moderation  to  content  themselves 
with  passing  resolutions,  a  mere  handful  only  declaring  their  purpose 
to  leave;  and  it  is  thought  that  few,  if  any,  will  be  lost  to  the  school 
this  year.  It  was  announced  that  one  of  the  Faculty  was  an  Aboli- 
tionist, but  all  the  rest  are  known  to  be  otherwise;  and  Dr.  Mott,  the 
ex-President  of  the  University,  was  a  Vice-President  of  the  late  Union 
Meeting  in  the  Academy  of  Music,  and,  with  six  of  bis  colleagues, 
are  known  to  be  conservatives.  In  fact,  whatever  pretext  there  may 
be  for  the  students  to  flee  from  Philadelphia,  by  reason  of  any  griev- 
ances, none  whatever  can  exist  for  those  in  New  York,  for  the  public 
sentiment  of  this  city  is  demonstrably  in  favor  of  the  South,  and  of 
hanging  all  traitors  like  John  Brown. 

We  chronicle  the  fact  that  no  stampede  is  likely  to  occur  from  New 
York,  with  much  pleasure.  It  argues  well  for  the  good  sense  of  the 
students,  the  mass  of  whom  refused  to  sacrifice  the  advantages  of  our 
city  for  a  mere  political  outbreak,  as  unwise  as  it  is  impolitic.  Drs. 
Sayre,  Thomas,  Aylette,  and  others,  deserve  high  commendation  for 
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their  efforts  to  allay  the  uncalled-for  excitement.    Onr  neighbors  in 
Philadelphia  have  oar  sympathy  in  this  hour  of  trial. 

P.  S. — Since  the  above  was  written,  we  learn  from  Philadelphia 
that  the  secession  from  the  schools  there  has  been  greatly  exaggera- 
ted. It  is  officially  announced  that  only  eightun  have  deserted  th^ 
ITniyersity  School  out  of  a  class  of  over  600.  And  from  the  Jeffsiw 
son  Medical  College  of  that  city,  out  of  a  class  of  over  600,  a  majori- 
ty being,  as  usual,  Southern  students,  not  more  than  150  have  retired. 
We  are  sorry  for  all  parties,  nor  can  we  regard  such  a  movement 
as  other  than  unfortunate  and  wholly  uncalled  for.  Such,  we  leani, 
is  the  conclusion  of  the  Southern  students  in  our  own  colleges,  and 
we  honor  their  judgment.  In  our  profession  there  should  be  no 
sectionalism,  "for  we  be  brethren." 


■♦♦4- 


LONG  ISLAND  COLLBaS  HOSPITAL. 

The  official  announcement  of  this  new  institution  on  another  page 
of  this  number  conveys  the  gratifying  intelligence  that  the  enterprise 
and  liberality  of  the  members  of  the  Council  have  been  rewarded  by 
full  success  in  establishing  both  the  College  and  Hospital  on  a  perma- 
nent basis,  and  that  our  sister  City  of  Brooklyn  is  henceforth  to  fur- 
nish the  profession  and  the  public  with  a  full  course  of  medical  lectures 
and  clinical  instruction  annually,  by  an  able  faculty,  both  college  and 
hospital  being  conducted  under  the  same  roof.  The  buildings  and 
grounds  heretofore  occupied  by  the  hospital  on  Henry  Street,  during 
its  experimental  existence,  have  been  purchased  by  Dr.  Wm.  H. 
Dudley,  and  will  be  devoted  to  the  purposes  of  both  college  and 
hospital,  under  the  charter  now  held  from  the  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  New  York,  vesting  all  desirable  powers  in  the  Board  of  Re- 
gents and  Council,  equal  in  all  respects  to  those  possessed  by  any  of 
the  incorporated  colleges  of  this  State. 

Drs.  Austin  Flint,  Frank  H.  Hamilton,  John  C.  Dalton,  Trask, 
and  R.  0.  Doreinus,  so  well  known  to  the  profession  at  home  and 
abroad  as  experienced  and  accomplished  teachers  and  writers,  have 
been  secured  in  the  several  departments  in  which  they  have  distin- 
guished themselves  respectively,  while  Drs.  Hutchinson,  Enos,  and 
Chapman,  of  the  Brooklyn  City  Hospital,  are  all  gentlemen  of  ac- 
knowledged science  and  skill  in  their  several  branches,  and  together 
make  up  a  faculty  of  dght  professors,  which,  in  our  judgment,  will 
compare  favorably  with  that  of  any  medical  college  in  the  country. 
With  such  an  organization  as  this,  and  the  clinical  opportunities  of 
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Brooklyn  superadded  to  those  of  New  York,  which  are  equally  acces- 
sible to  stadents,  the  attractions  of  this  school  will  be  unsurpassed, 
and  we  confidently  predict  its  entire  success. 

The  first  course  of  lectures,  it  will  be  seen,  begins  on  the  29th  of 
March,  1860,  by  a  spring  session,  to  continue  four  months.  We  con- 
gratulate our  Brooklyn  brethren  that  the  difficulties  incident  to  their 
new  enterprise  haye  been  all  so  happily  oyercome  by  the  harmony, 
union,  and  perseyerance  of  the  Regents  and  Council,  and  the  purpose 
they  unitedly  formed,  to  spare  neither  pains  nor  expense  to  accomplish 
the  work  they  had  undertaken.  The  new  UniTersity  projected  in  our 
sister  city  will  now  have  a  medical  department,  already  manned,  equip- 
ed,  and  in  operation.  They  shall  have  our  best  wishes,  and  all  the 
lud  that  this  journal  can  afford  in  their  future  career. 


■  ■ » •  * 


UNIVERSITT  OF  NEW  YORK 

Having  intimated  a  wish  to  present  an  accurate  statement  of  the 
number  of  matriculants  for  the  present  year  at  the  medical  colleges  in 
this  city,  we  have  now  the  pleasure  of  saying,  on  authority,  that  th» 
Uniyersity  Medical  College  has  a  class  of  four  hundred  and  eleyenl 
This  corresponds  with  our  prognostication  that  a  great  medical  school 
must  soon  display  itself  in  the  metropolis  of  the  Union,  which  offers 
as  many  facilities  for  a  thorough  education  in  medicine  and  surgery  as 
Paris  or  London.  We  would  advise  all,  however,  who  may  eompass 
the  means,  to  visit  Europe,  though  rather  in  pursuit  of  its  aggregate 
influences  upon  mind  and  character  than  of  any  special  medical  advan- 
tages; but  would  say  to  the  less  favored  that  they  may  find  in  the 
medical  colleges  of  this  city,  and  in  the  many  charitable  institutions 
which  have  grown  out  of  the  wants  of  a  million  of  inhabitants,  and 
which  are  rapidly  multiplying,  all  the  opportunities  for  medical  attain- 
ments that  can  be  supplied  by  the  metropolitan  towns  of  Europe. 

The  following  is  the  representation  from  different  parts  of  the  world 
at  the  University  Medical  College: 

Maine  6,  Vermont  5,  Massachusetts  2,  Connecticut  6,  Rhode  Island 
1,  New  York  114,  Pennsylvania  18,  Virginia  31,  New  Jersey  14, 
Maryland  4,  North  Carolina  53,  South  Carolina  28,  Georgia  28,  Ala- 
bama 23,  Florida  3,  Kentucky  5,  Tennessee  T,  Ohio  3,  Texas  1,  Illinois 
3,  Indiana  7,  Louisiana  3,  Wisconsin  1,  Mississippi  16,  New  Hamp- 
shire 3,  Washington  Territory  1,  Missouri  1,  Iowa  1,  Minnesota  1, 
California  2,  District  Columbia  1,  West  Indies  1,  Nova  Scotia  1, 
Canada  West  14,  New  Brunswick  3 — 411. 
5 
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ZnpW  YORK  ACADBMY  OF  MEDICIUZL 

At  the  meeting  on  the  7th  of  December,  Dr.  Watson,  President^  ui 
the  chair,  the  annual  reports  of  the  officers,  Council,  and  committees 
were  presented,  and  nominations  receiTed  for  the  annual  electioii  in 
January.  After  incidental  business  had  been  disposed  of,  Dr.  J.  jjlf  c- 
Nulty  read  a  paper  on  the  erroneous  and  defective  methods  of  tei^h. 
ing  Materia  Medica  and  Therapeutics^  which  he  alleged  to  be  in  Tpgue 
in  most  of  the  colleges  of  the  country;  insisting  upon  a  more  practical 
method,  illustrating  his  views  by  diagrams  and  specimen  lectures,  with 
rhetorical  embellishments,  by  which  the  dry  and  dull  branches  of  the 
8ul]ject  might  be  rendered  more  attractive  and  interesting.  In  the 
discussion  which  followed  an  unsuccessful  attempt  was  made  to  elicit 
whence  the  ideal  of  the  paper  was  drawn,  not  only,  but  where  such 
unpractical  teachings  had  been  heard.  Drs.  Reese,  J.  M.  Smith, 
Stevens,  Post,  Davis,  Yan  Buren,  and  others  took  a  part,  after  which 
a  vote  of  thanks  was  given  to  the  writer  for  introducing  the  subject, 
which  had  elicited  an  interesting  debate.  All  agreed  that  improve- 
ments in  the  art  of  teaching  in  all  the  departments  were  desirable. 


♦♦♦• 


WHO  IS  DR.  F.  Z.  D.  R.  JOURDAN,  OF  BUFFALO? 

Our  correspondent  may  learn  by  consulting  Bailliere  Brothers,  the 
proprietors  of  the  N,  Y,  Journal  of  Mediant,  who  are  the  responsible 
parties,  as  there  appears  to  be  no  editor.  The  Buffalo  Morning  Ex- 
press should  be  sent  to  those  publishers,  not  to  us.  Jourdan's  article 
on  Intermitteuts,  which  they  published,  should  be  accompanied  by  the 
vile  quack  advertisement  of  the  author  for  venereal  diseases,  of  which 
he  is  an  oracle  in  Buffalo.  No  medical  journal  in  the  land,  except 
this  anomalous  concern,  could  possibly  have  inserted  anything  from 
such  a  source.  But  it  is  understood  that  anything,  from  anybody, 
can  find  a  place  in  an  anonymous  journal.  Hence  we  called  for  some 
responsibility,  but  there  is  none. 


-•-•-•- 


OUR  •*  PHILADELPHIA  CORRESPONDiarr' 

Has,  it  seems,  given  mortal  office  to  the  Reporter,  and  some  of  those 
who  write  editorials  for  that  print,  by  a  critique  in  our  September 
Bumber.  We  learn  that  in  his  later  communication  iu  our  December 
number  he  has  been  equally  unfortunate  in  his  remarks  upon  the  intro- 
ductory lecture  of  the  learned  Professor  of  Practice  in  the  University 
School. 
In  both  instances  the  articles  were  inserted  without  oi^  reading 
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them,  in  relianee  apon  the  discretioD  of  our  correspondent.  Else  we 
fihoold  haye  taken  the  liberty  of  altering  or  erasing  one  paragraph  in 
the  former  case,  and  in  qaalifying  the  disparaging  criticism  in  the  lat- 
ter upon  Professor  Wood,  since  we  differ  with  onr  correspondent  toto 
udo  in  his  own  method  of  dealing  with  homoeopaths.  We  doabt 
whether  onr  own  fi^nent  reprobations  of  that  phase  of  qnackerjr  are 
BOt  open  to  stronger  objections  than  anything  said  in  the  lecture  of 
Dr.  Wood,  and  possibly  the  criticism  was  meant  for  ns  and  the 
Oazettb.  In  fntare  we  shall  take  care  to  read  the  manuscripts  of 
"  Seneca''  before  their  pablication,  and  thus  aroid  the  ooeasioa  for 
disclaimer  or  regret,  either  on  his  part  or  our  own. 


BEARDS  AND  MOUSTACHEa 

One  medical  journal  we  see  proposes  that  with  the  view  of  being 
professionally  recognized  under  all  circumstances  by  the  public,  the 
distinctiye  characteristic  of  physicians  should  be  the  flowing  beard  and 
the  cultivated  moustache;  and  thus  doctors  might  be  known  by  the 
length  of  then*  beards.  Another  journal  has  the  irreverence  to  sug- 
gest that  snch  physicians  as  seek  this  peculiar  badge  of  recognition 
will  be  easier  detected  by  the  length  of  their  ean!  A  neighbor  of  ours, 
who  says  that  his  hair  grows  in  the  wrong  place,  viz.,  upon  his  face 
instead  of  his  head,  insists  that  this  has  been  the  true  mark  for  dis- 
tinguished medical  men,  ever  since  the  days  of  Paracelsus,  who  used 
to  boast  that  his  beard  contained  more  learning,  and  the  down  npon 
his  bald  pate  more  knowledge,  than  all  the  colleges  of  the  land.  Now, 
as  the  transfer  of  the  razor  from  the  face  to  the  crown  can  give  all 
the  doctors  the  bald  head;  and  as  artificial  beards  and  moustache  can 
be  readily  obtained,  and  warranted  to  stick,  a  correspondent  suggests 
that  all  the  Faculty  may  thus  become  venerable,  and  in  uniform,  so  as 
to  be  known  at  a  glance  in  a  crowd,  when  their  services  are  required. 
Vive  la  bagatelle! 


-•-•■♦- 


ANOTHER  NEW  JOXTRNAIi. 

The  Chicago  Medical  Examiner,  edited  by  Prof.  N.  S.  Davis  and 
Dr.  E.  A.  Steele,  is  added  to  our  list  of  exchanges,  its  first  number 
for  January,  1860,  having  appeared  in  advance  as  a  monthly,  at  $2 
per  annum.  It  has  no  lack  of  materials,  and  will  be  conducted  no 
doubt  with  ability,  as  the  senior  editor  has  had  ample  ezperience  in 
journalism.    It  will  be  the  organ  of  the  medical  d^artment  in  Lind 
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XJniyersity,  to  which  Dr.  Davis  has  transferred  himself,  and  with  an 
able  faculty,  opens  a  new  medical  school,  on  the  new  plan  of  which  a 
sketch  has  been  given  in  oar  columns. 

The  present  number  leads  off  with  the  Introductory  of  Prof.  David 
on  medical  education  in  general,  and  especially  the  vindication  of  the 
new  system  of  teaching  inaugurated  there.  At  this  first  session  there 
is  a  class  of  twenty-six  matriculants,  viz.:  fourteen  in  the  junior,  and 
twelve  in  the  senior,  which  is  regarded  by  the  Faculty  and  its  friends 
a  "  very  satisfactory  beginning." 

We  shall  soon  have  a  medical  journal  for  every  medical  college, 
which  may  be  policy,  but  will  not  pay. 


» •»■ 


ASYLUM  FOR  NERVOUS  DISEASES. 

This  institution,  denominated  **  Spring  Hill,"  and  located  at  Litch- 
field, Conn.,  is  under  the  charge  of  H.  W.  Buel,  M.D.,  formerly  of 
the  N.  Y.  Hospital,  and  since  the  Superintendent  of  the  private  Asy- 
lum for  Lunatics  at  Flushing,  L.  I. 

From  our  knowledge  of  Dr.  Buel,  and  our  conviction  of  the  utility 
of  just  such  an  institution  as  he  is  conducting  at  Litchfield,  we  cor- 
dially commend  his  asylum  to  the  friends  of  nervous  people,  who  need 
such  a  refuge  for  moral  and  physical  treatment. 


-♦♦■•■ 


DR.  M.  LEVETT,  DENTIST, 
Of  No.  12  Waverly  Place,  has  devised  a  peculiar  form  of  atmospheric 
plate,  having  separate  cells  acting  upon  the  alveolar  ridge,  which 
many  of  our  patients  speak  of  as  admirable  and  useful  for  keeping 
their  sets  of  artificial  teeth  in  so  fixed  a  position  that  they  can  eat 
with  them  with  a  comfort  and  satisfaction  hitherto  unattainable. 

We  have  no  special  qualification  to  judge  what  degree  of  novelty 
there  is  in  this  invention  of  Dr.  Levett,  but  it  is  new  to  us,  and  we 
have  knowledge  of  his  dental  plate  being  worn  by  such  a  number  of 
our  friends,  that  at  their  instance  we  venture  to  commend  it  as  highly 
useful. 


-♦•♦-•- 


.^ai*  Professor  Carnochan,  of  the  N.  Y.  Medical  College,  has  just  issued  Part 
3  of  his  "  Contributions  to  Operative  Surgery  and  Surgical  Pathology,"  through 
the  Philadelphia  house  of  Lindsay  &  Blakiston.  It  is  a  beautiful  quarto,  and  il- 
lustrated by  artistic  colored  drawings.  This  third  volume  treats  of  Congenital 
Dislocation  ofthe  Hip-joint  and  the  Restoration  of  the  entire  Upper  Lip  by 
Cheiloplastic  Operations.  When  completed,  this  serial  publication  will  be  the 
most  elaborate  and  splendid  work  on  surgery  ever  published  in  this  country, 
and  will  compare  favorably  with  any  publication  in  Europe.  The  paper,  typog- 
raphy, and  plates  are  unsurpassed. 
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MISCELLANEOUS   ITEMS. 


Prof.  Chaa.  A.  Lee  has  resigned  his  Chair  of  Materia  Medica  in 
ike  Mune  Medical  School,  and  Dr.  J.  T.  Dana  has  succeeded  him. 

The  Introductory  of  Prof.  James  Bryan  before  the  N.  Y.  Medical 
College  has  been  published  by  the  class,  as  it  deserved  to  be,  being  an 
able  and  dignified  vindication  of  the  "  claims  of  the  medical  profession/' 

Prof.  C.  K.  Winston  opened  the  session  of  the  medical  department 
of  the  University  of  Nashville  on  the  7th  of  November,  Therapeutics 
being  his  subject,  which  will  doubtless  be  printed,  for  he  is  highly 
popular,  and  an  admirable  lecturer,  having  oratorical  graces  possessed 
by  few.  We  learn  that  the  class  exceeds  400,  so  that  Nashville  still 
holds  its  position  in  the  West  as  a  great  educational  centre.  Profes- 
sors Eve  and  Lindsley  returned  from  their  European  tour  in  time  for 
the  beginning  of  the  session,  so  that  all  the  faculty  are  at  their  posts 
of  duty. 

The  Chicago  Medical  Journal  is  continued  by  Prof.  Brainard,  as- 
sisted by  Drs.  Dyas,  Powell,  and  Inglis.  It  is  ever  a  welcome  ex- 
change, eminently  practical  and  useful.  The  Rush  Medical  College 
is  said  to  have  a  larger  class  than  usual. 

Dr.  Silas  Johnson,  of  Selma,  Alabama,  has  been  appointed  to  the 
Chair  of  Surgery  in  the  Oglethorpe  Medical  College,  at  Savannah, 
Geo. 

A  College  of  Pharmacy  has  been  opened  at  Chicago,  by  an  Intro- 
ductory from  Prof.  Rauch. 

The  Maine  Medical  School  has  accepted  a  township  of  land  from 
the  State,  with  the  proviso  that  they  will  graduate  all  students  with- 
out regard  to  what  mode  of  practice  the  party  is  to  pursue,  or  where 
he  studied  I 

The  iV.  O,  Medical  News  reports  the  few  cases  of  yellow  fever  oc- 
curring there  the  present  year  as  undeniably  of  domestic  origin,  no 
semblance  of  pretext  for  the  idea  of  importation  existmg  in  either  of 
them.     Another  nut  for  the  contagionists;  but  how  about  *'  fomitesT" 

Bailliere  Brothers  have  published  Records  of  Daily  Practice,  a 
scientific  visiting  list  for  physicians  and  surgeons,  prepared  by  Dr.  A. 
N.  Bell,  of  Brooklyn,  L.  I.,  N.  Y.,  which  will  be  highly  useful  to 
observers. 
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The  ^0iton  Mtdicai  and  Surgical  Jaitmal  y^mHj  eammends  an  in- 
strament  for  the  cure  of  snoriDg,  by  keeping  the  month  dosed,  and 
compeUiog  respiration  through  the  nostrils  alone. 

The  new  medical  college  at  Mobile,  Ala.,  has  opened  with  a  ^ck^^ 
ctasSy  and  promises  well. 

Prof.  Austin  Flint  is  winning  golden  opinions  among  the  stndenta 
at  New  Orleans,  bj  his  admirable  clinical  teaching.  His  late  work 
on  Diseases  of  the  Heart  is  highly  praised  both  at  home  and  abroad. 
His  late  lecture  on  the  life  a£d  labors  of  Laennec  will  add  to  Us 
reputation. 

Prof.  John  C.  Dalton's  late  work  on  Physiology  is  receiring  eveo 
more  attention  fh)m  our  European  medical  savans  than  at  home.  We 
hail  these  indications  of  the  appreciation  of  our  American  medical 
authors,  as  proof  that  a  better  day  of  international  comity  among 
medical  men  begins  to  dawn.  In  the  foreign  notices  of  the  late  books 
of  Professors  Dalton,  Flint,  Gross,  Draper,  and  others,  it  can  no 
longer  be  a  mooted  question  over  the  water,  **  Who  reads  an  American 
bpokr 

We  regret  to  learn  that  a  fatal  endemic  of  puerperal  fever  has  ap- 
peared in  Bellevue  Hospital.  There  would  seem  to  be  indications  of 
an  atmoq[)heric  condition  in  and  around  New  Tcnrk  thus  early  in  tie 
winter,  which  increases  the  hazard  of  parturition.  Cases  of  puerperal 
convulsions,  as  well  as  puerperal  fever,  are  not  unfrequent.  Many  of 
the  former  are  due  to  ursemic  poisoning  of  the  blood,  and  are  too 
often  fatal.  Erysipelas  seems  to  be  simultaneously  prevailing,  and 
there  have  been  an  unusual  number  of  typhoid  fever  cases.  Still, 
however,  the  mortality  of  the  city  has  not  attained  any  fbrmidable 
magnitude. 

Pictures. — The  editor  of  the  Medical  and  Surgical  Renter,  having 
become  somewhat  distinguished  for  making  picture  books,  with  biogra- 
phies to  match,  threatens  to  get  up  a  picture  of  himself,  done  in  <mL 
We  beg  our  friend  to  forbear,  as  it  was  the  last  straw  that  broke  the 
camePs  back.  It  were  better  that  he  should  deposit  a  lock  of  his  hair 
in  the  Academy  of  Natural  Sciences,  that  in  after  centuries,  when  hit 
fame  shall  come  lumbering  down  the  corridors  of  time,  anxious  inqui- 
rers shall  have  an  opportunity  of  witnessing  the  color  of  those  int^- 
esting  locks  that  adorned  the  head  of  the  next  to  the  oldest  editor  of 
the  United  States  I — NashvUle  Med,  arid  Surg,  Journal. 
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Dr.  Lttwte  A.  Bayre  bae  operated  Boocestfiinj  for  fwico-Tagiiial  Is- 
tala,  by  Sims'  silrer  sotare,  also  at  Bellevae  Hospital. 

Prof.  Parker  has  latelj  tied  the  sabclaTian  artery  for  aoeorism  in 
the  JST.  T.  Hospital. 

Dr.  James  R.  Wood  has  recently  tied  the  iliac  artery  at  the  Belle- 
Tue  Hospital. 

Clinical  lectures  are  in  progress  at  Bellevue,  by  Drs.  Wood,  Sayre, 
Elliot,  and  others  of  the  medical  staff,  which  are  largely  attended. 

B  O  OK     NOTICES. 

TRANSACnOXS  OF  THE  AmKBIOAN  MeDICAL  ASSOCIATION.     Yol.  XII.      1859. 

This  Yolame  has  been  just  issued  by  the  Pablication  Committee.  It  is  com- 
prised in  722  pages,  more  than  400  of  which  are  occapled  with  the  elaborate 
and  yalaable  essay  of  Professor  Joseph  Jones,  of  the  Medical  College  of  Geer- 
gia,  on  Malarial  Feyers,  which  cannot  fail  to  attract  attention  for  its  originalitj 
and  practical  detail.  A  report  on  the  medical  topography  and  epidemics  of 
Califomia,  by  Thomas  M.  Logan,  of  Sacramento,  accompanied  hy  maps  and 
drawings,  will  be  found  instructiye  and  valuable.  The  plan  for  nadforoDi  regis- 
tration <^  births,  marriages  and  deaths,  by  W.  L.  Sutton,  M.D.,  of  Kentadcy,. 
indicates  great  labor,  research  and  accuracy,  abounding  in  tabular  statements 
€i  great  ntility.  These  are  &e  principal  reports,  with  sereral  sSMller  cum. 
The  excellent  address  of  the  retiring  President,  Dr.  Harrey  Lindsley,  and  the 
usual  report  of  the  proceedings  at  Louisville,  will  be  read  with  interest.  Our 
copy  reached  us  too  late  to  say  more  at  present. 
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MEDICAL  GAZETTE. 


Vol.  zz.  rzisavAB.T,  iseo.  iro.  a. 

ORIGINAL   DEPARTMENT. 

ON  TIC  DOUIiOUREUX : 

'*  The  palafal  affection  of  the  Face,  Dolor  Faciei  CrwiariBj"  of  Fothergill,  with 

a  new  operation  for  its  core. 

By  J.  M.  Garnochan,  Sargeon-in-Ghicf  to  the  State  Hospital,  &g* 

[R«td  before  the  Medico-Chirargical  College,  Januarj  12th,  I860.] 

Some  months  ago  I  published  a  paper  on  Tic  Douloureux,  or  Neu- 
ralgia of  the  Face,  and  at  the  same  time  proposed  an  operation  for 
the  care  of  the  disease,  which,  in  mj  opinion,  is  founded  upon  the 
physiological  laws  which  govern  the  functional  manifestations  of  that 
part  of  the  nervous  system  presiding  over  general  sensation,  as  well 
as  upon  certain  pathological  appearances,  which  I  had  found  to  be 
present  in  portions  of  nervous  trunks  after  their  ezsection  from  the 
face.  I  propose  this  evening  to  bring  before  the  **  College"  the  views 
I  have  heretofore  stated  in  relation  to  the  pathol<^y,  seat  and  treat- 
ment of  neuralgia  of  the  face,  and  to  describe  my  latest  operation  for 
ezsection  of  the  trunk  of  the  second  branch  of  the  fifth  pair  of 
nerves,  as  far  as  the  foramen  rotundum  of  the  sphenoid  bone — an  oper- 
ation which  I  believe  to  be  an  improvement  on  the  one  I  at  first  pro> 
posed  for  the  exsection  of  that  nerve.  Before  I  proceed,  permit  me 
to  congratulate  myself  upon  the  presence  of  so  large  a  number  of  gen- 
tlemen, whose  knowledge  of  physiology  will  insure  a  close  analysis  of 
the  remarks  which  I  shall  have  the  honor  to  make. 

Let  us  for  a  moment  glance  at  the  amount  of  precise  informatiott 
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which  science  had  afforded  on  this  subject,  up  to  the  time  I  published 
mj  paper  some  few  months  ago. 

It  is  only  within  a  comparatively  recent  period  that  neuralgia  of 
the  face  has  attracted  the  serious  attention  of  medical  authors;  or, 
perhaps,  it  may  be  more  properly  stated  that  the  disease  has  been  sur- 
rounded by  such  obscurity  and  perplexity,  as  to  have  baffled  descrip- 
tion. Andre,  a  French  surgeon,  in  1*756,  published  his  researches 
upon  this  malady,  and  gave  to  it  the  name  of  Tic  Donloarenx.  Ac- 
cording to  this  writer,  the  affection  is  characterized  "par  une  douleur 
plus  ou  moins  vive^  et  par  des  grimaces  hideuses  qui  mettent  un  obstacle 
inmndble  a  la  ricepiion  des  aliments^  qui,  eloignent  le  soTumeU^  ifUercep- 
tent  et  lient  souvent  Vusagtde  la  pa/role:  agitations  qui,  quoique  vagues 
et  piriodique  en  elles-tneme,  sont  n^anmoins  si  fr^quentes,  quelles  se  font 
sentir  plusieurs  fois  dans  un  jour,  dans  une  heure,  et  qudque  fois  sont 
sans  relache  et  se  renouveUent  a  chaque  minuteP  This  description,  as  far 
as  it  goes,  refers  to  the  disease  when  it  has  acquired  a  high  degree  of 
intensity,  and  coincides  with  the  malady  which  Fothergill  soon  after 
(in  1782J  described  under  the  name  of  "Painful  Affection  of  the 
Face."  The  account  given  by  Fothergill  is  more  complete  and  exact 
than  that  of  the  French  surgeon  just  named,  as  we  may  learn  from 
the  following  extract: 

"From  imperceptible  beginnings,  a  pain  attacks  some  part  or  other 
of  the  face,  or  the  side  of  the  head;  sometuues  about  the  orbit  of  the 
eye,  sometimes  the  ossa  nudarum,  sometimes  the  temporal  bones  are  the 
parts  complained  of.  The  pain  comes  suddenly,  and  is  excruciating; 
it  lasts  but  a  short  time,  perhaps  a  quarter  or  half  a  minute,  and  then 
goes  off;  it  returns  at  irregular  intervals,  sometimes  in  half  an  hour, 
and  sometimes  there  are  two  or  three  repetitions  in  a  few  minutes. 

"  The  kind  of  pain  is  described  differently  by  different  persons,  m 
may  be  reasonably  expected;  but  one  sees  enough  to  excite  one's  coob 
passion,  if  present  during  the  paroxysm. 

"It returns  full  as  often  in  the  day  as  in  the  night.  Eating  will 
bring  it  on  some  persons.  Talking,  or  the  least  motion  of  the  mua^ 
des  of  the  face,  affects  others;  the  gentlest  touch  of  a  hand  or  hand- 
kerchief will  sometimes  bring  on  the  pain,  whilst  a  strong  pressure  on 
the  part  has  no  effect." 

.  About  the  same  time  that  FothergilPs  Memoir  appeared,  Thonret, 
moother  French  writer,  published  an  article  on  this  subject,  in  the 
Mimoires  de  la  SodUi  RoyaJU  de  Mididne,  This  writer  states  that 
the  disease  appears  to  fix  itself  parUciilarlj  in  certain  localitiiea  of 
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predilection:  *^commt  la  tnachaire  infdrieure,  le  trou  mtiUonnier,  U  voisir 
nage  de  Papophyse  mastdide  tt  la  region  de  la  jaue  la  plus  voisine  de  Veal, 
En  gdneral,"  he  adds,  le  siege  le  plus  ordinaire  du  mal  est  sur  le  cdte  du  nez 
immediaiemeTU  au-dessous  de  Vos  de  la  pommette,  d  PendroU  ou  une  branche 
primdpale  du  TterfmaxiUaire  supirieur  sort  du  canal  sous-orbitaire," 

The  authors  heretofore  alluded  to  contribated,  by  their  obserTa- 
Hods,  chiefly  to  the  symptomatology  of  this  disease. 

Ghanssier,  guided  by  his  anatomical  knowledge,  made  some  steps  of 
adyaocement  in  determining  the  seat  of  Neuralgia  of  the  Face.  In 
his  "  Table  Synoptique  de  la  Neuralgie,*'  (Paris,  an  XI,)  he  makes 
four  principal  divisions  of  Neuralgia  of  the  Face,  according  as  the  dis- 
ease seems  to  be  concentrated  upon  one  or  other  of  the  branches  of  the 
fifth  pair  of  nerves,  or  upon  the  facial  nerve  proper,  itself.  Thus,  he 
describes  separately jTrcm/oZ  neuralgia,  infra-orbital  neuralgia,  maxillary 
neuralgia;  and  in  a  note  he  admits  the  existence  of  neuralgia  of  the 
fadal  nerve.  The  course  of  the  tri-facial  nerve,  and  its  anastomoses, 
have  evidently  formed  a  basis  of  this  classification. 

Since  the  publication  of  Chaussier,  several  dissertations  and  theses 
have  appeared  at  different  times,  in  which  new  cases  are  related,  bat 
without  the  addition  of  any  novel  information  on  the  subject 

In  1834,  M.  F.  Bellingeri,  of  Turin,  published  a  memoir  upon 
Neuralgia  of  the  Face;  the  chief  features  of  which  are  his  advocacy, 
of  an  intermittent  form  of  neuralgia,  and  the  theoretical  division  of 
neuralgia  into  three  species — the  inflammatory,  the  irritative,  and  the 
nervous;  the  first  species  being  again  subdivided  into  the  saaiguine,  the 
phlogistic,  and  the  rheumatismal. 

In  more  recent  times,  (1835-36,)  the  question  has  been  agitated  by 
M.  Berard,  as  to  the  existence  of  a  neuralgia  of  the  facial  nerve 
proper.  This  physiologist  has  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  the  nerves 
of  the  flfth  pair  alone,  in  the  face,  can  be  attacked  with  this  malady* 
Upon  the  other  hand,  in  a  later  publication,  M.  Jobert  de  Lamballs 
supports  an  entirely  different  opinion,  and  maintains  that  all  the  nerves 
of  the  face  are  liable  to  be  attacked  by  neuralgia.  In  regard  to  this 
last  point  of  discussion,  we  are  aided  in  arriving  at  a  correct  conda- 
si<m  by  anatomical  facts,  as  well  as  by  the  morbid  phenomena  which 
are  frequently  exhibited  in  neuralgia  of  the  face.  The  portuhdura,  or 
ftidal  nerve,  is  undoubtedly  a  nerve  purely  of  motion,  at  its  origin; 
but,  before  it  emanates  from  the  stylo-mastoid  foramen,  it  has  beea 
joined  by  a  sensitive  branch  from  the  ganglion  of  Meckel  Physiologi- 
cally, after  this  junction,  the  facial  nerve  must  he  a  mixed  iier?% 
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and  mast  be  seDtient  to  impressions,  both  normal  and  abnormal. 
In  fact,  I  consider  that  the  facial  nerve  is  not  only  the  seat  of  neural? 
gia  at  times,  but  that  it  is  frequently  the  conductor  of  neuralgic  phe- 
nomena, and  morbid  sensibility,  to  the  nervous  periphery  of  the  facOi 
when  the  true  seat  of  the  disease  is  located  on  the  trunk  of  the  second 
branch  of  the  fifth  pair.  I  make  this  statement,  partly  from  observa- 
tion, and  partly  from  the  consideration  of  the  law  which  regulates  the 
propagation  of  nervous  sensibility,  viz.,  that  the  sensation  is  referred 
to  the  periphery  of  a  nerve,  or  to  its  extreme  branches,  when  the 
trunk  is  the  seat  of  irritation  or  disease.  A  simple  illustration  of  this 
is  found  in  the  effects  which  follow  a  blow  impinging  upon  the  ulnar 
nerve  at  the  elbow.  It  is  well  known  that  the  impression  imparted 
to  the  trunk  is  conducted  to  the  ultimate  distribution  of  the  nerve, 
and  that  the  sensation  is  referred  to  the  little  finger,  and  to  the  ulnar 
border  of  the  ring  finger. 

By  reference  to  the  history  of  this  disease,  we  find  that  notwith- 
standing  its  formidable  character,  and  the  numerous  attempts  made 
to  unravel  its  pathology,  science  has  not  been  as  much  enriched  as 
might  be  supposed,  with  facts  observed  with  care  and  precision.  With 
the  exception  of  the  discoveries  of  Charles  Bell,  and  others,  in  relation 
to  the  functions  of  the  nerves,  which  are  implicated  in  Neuralgia  of 
the  Face,  and  some  vague  and  unsatisfactory  therapeutic  experiments, 
we  have  made  but  little  advancement  in  regard  to  the  nature  and 
management  of  this  disease,  since  the  time  of  Fothergill. 

As  yet  authors  differ  concerning  the  anatomical  lesions  which  should 
be  considered  as  characteristic  of  Neuralgia  of  the  Face.  Some  deny 
that  any  are  to  be  found  in  those  cases  where  the  signs  of  the  disease 
have  been  indicated  in  an  incontestable  manner;  and  one  of  the  latest 
writers  expresses  himself  in  the  following  indefinite  language:  ''Za 
newralgie  iri-fadale  doit  etre  amsidkrh  comme  une  lesion  defondion  dcm 
nous  tgnorons  enii^remefU  la  cause  organiqueP 

Again,  the  seat  of  the  disease  has  been  referred  to  distant  irritar 
tions,  especially  in  the  splanchnic  cavities — to  a  foreign  body  actii^ 
upon  the  nerve — to  the  pressure  of  bone  upon  some  portion  of  the 
nervous  trunks.  By  some  authorities,  it  is  referred  to  increased  vaa- 
cularity  and  thickening  of  the  nerves;  while  Astley  Cooper,  on  the 
contrary,  states,  that  the  nerves  present  their  natural  color,  and  are 
rather  diminished  in  size  than  enlarged. 

The  medical  treatment,  although  embracing  a  vast  number  of  ther*. 
apentio  agents,  is  most  firequently  onavailing;  and  it  is  well  knpwa 
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that  the  sargical  treatment,  consisting  principally  of  topical  applica- 
tions, and  the  division  on  the  face  of  the  branches  of  the  fifth  pair,  at 
their  exit  from  their  respective  foramina,  is,  for  the  most  part,  ntterlj 
useless  in  affording  relief,  or  at  best  affords  bat  very  temporary  bene* 
fit.  The  medical  inqnirer,  then,  has  no  reason  to  be  satisfied  with  tha 
observations  heretofore  made,  but,  on  the  contrary,  is  justified  and 
urged  in  bringing  nnder  scientific  scrutiny  such  new  facts  as  may 
asfflst  in  unveiling  still  farther  the  mysteries  which  envelop  this  most 
painful  malady. 

In  Part  Two  of  my  "  Contributions  to  Operative  Surgery 
and  Surgical  Pathology,^'  I  have  described  a  case  of  Neuralgia 
of  the  Face,  certainly  the  most  remarkable  on  record  for  its  se- 
verity and  protracted  course,  and  for  the  number  of  operations 
which  were  performed  on  the  patient.  The  facts  which  were  develop- 
ed during  the  different  stages  of  the  treatment  led  me  to  project  an 
operation  for  the  cure  of  aggravated  Tic  Douloureux.  It  had  for  its 
object  the  ezsection  of  the  trunk  of  the  second  branch  of  the  fifth  pair, 
beyond  the  ganglion  of  Meckel;  at  the  same  time  removing  that 
ganglion,  or  insulating  it  with  its  branches  from  the  encephalon. 
Experience,  however,  has  since  convinced  me  that  it  is  not  adequate  to 
effect  the  removal  of  the  whole  trunk,  as  far  as  the  base  of  the  skuU, 
with  the  same  certainty  and  safety  from  haemorrhage  as  that  which  I 
now  adopt. 

The  following  is  the  history  of  the  case,  and  here  standing  before 
you  is  the  patient  himself,  finally  cured  by  an  operation,  which  will 
hereafter  be  described.  [The  patient  was  presented,  and  examined  by 
the  meinbei^  present.] 

Case. — J.  C.  Forbes,  aged  47,  a  citizen  of  Hoboken,  New  Jersey, 
married,  of  nervo-bilious  temperament,  by  occupation  a  master  carpen- 
ter, applied  to  me  for  advice  in  the  month  of  August,  1855.  He  had, 
with  the  exception  of  his  neuralgic  affection,  always  enjoyed  good 
health,  and  had  no  special  taint  of  the  system. 

He  stated  that  he  observed  the  first  signs  of  this  disease  in  May, 
1849.  At  that  time,  while  passing  a  handkerchief  across  the  upper 
lip  and  end  of  the  nose,  he  perceived  a  sharp,  poignant,  lancinating 
pain,  shooting  from  near  the  middle  of  the  upper  lip,  on  the  left  side, 
along  the  farrow  at  the  junction  of  the  nose  and  cheek,  up  to  the 
inner  angle  of  the  eye  of  the  same  side,  and  passing  deeper  through 
the  bone  of  the  cheek,  in  the  direction  of  the  spheno-maxillary  fissure. 
The  same  pain  was  started  when  the  upper  lip  was  touched  with  the 
tip  of  the  tongue,  or  when  making  an  effort  to  swallow.  These  symp- 
toms, assuming  a  paroxysmal  character  with  irregular  intermissions, 
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emitinoed  unabated  nntil  the  aatomii  of  the  same  year,  when  they  ea- 
ffrelj  disappeared. 

lo  the  spring  of  1850,  the  attack  was  renewed,  commencing  as  it 
had  done  the  previoas  year,  and  gradually  becoming  more  painful.  It 
mkB  supposed  by  some  that  the  trouble  might  originate  from  disease 
of  the  teeth;  and,  by  the  advice  of  a  dentist,  all  the  teeth  were  ex- 
tracted, except  a  small  stnmp  on  the  right  side  of  the  lower  jaw. 
This  proceeding  gave  no  relief;  the  disease  increased  in  severity;  the 
paroxysms  of  pain  became  more  freqaent,  and  almost  intolerable,  ex- 
tending over  the  entire  left  cheek. 

From  that  time  (June,  1850)  until  February,  1852,  the  patient 
continued  under  medical  treatment;  he  gave  up  his  business,  and  sedu- 
lously tried  the  most  approved  prescriptions;  but  in  vain. 

Finding  no  relief  from  the  use  of  internal  remedies  as  advised  by 
skillfhl  physicians,  he  consulted  a  hospital  surgeon  of  eminence,  in 
this  city,  with  the  view  of  having  an  operation  performed,  if  deemed 
expedient.  An  operation  was  advised,  and  performed  (February, 
1852)  by  dissecting,  from  the  interior  of  the  mouth,  without  external 
incision,  the  entire  cheek  from  the  superior  maxillary  bone;  the  separ- 
ation of  the  tissues  extending  across  from  the  nose  to  the  prominence 
of  the  malar  bone,  and  vertically,  from  the  alveolar  border,  as  high  as 
the  margin  of  the  left  orbit.  A  considerable  quantity  of  blood  flowed 
while  the  incisions  were  being  made.  Much  relief  followed  this  oper- 
ation, and  the  paroxysms  seemed  to  be  kept  at  bay  for  a  period  of 
about  seven  months. 

The  following  November,  the  disease  returned  with  its  wonted 
severity,  and  the  patient  was  again  put  under  medical  treatment,  using- 
chiefly  large  doses  of  quinine.  In  the  latter  part  of  December,  1852, 
the  paroxysms  became  so  aggravated  and  intolerable,  that  the  patient 
again  entreated  the  same  surgeon  to  perform  another  operation. 
This  was  accordingly  done  by  making  a  V  incision  below  the  margin 
of  the  orbit,  and  dissecting  the  flap  upward,  so  as  to  expose  the  infra- 
orbital foramen.  The  nerve  was  then  divided  at  its  exit  npon  the 
cheek.  The  patient  was  again  relieved,  until  the  autumn  of  1853, 
when  the  pain  returned,  with  severer  manifestations  than  before.  The 
patient  was  again  put  under  medical  treatment,  galvanism  beii^ 
added,  without  any  advantage,  to  the  long  list  of  therapeutic  means 
previously  resorted  to. 

In  January,  1854,  a  Professor  of  Surgery,  of  some  eminence  in  this 
city,  was  consalted,  and  performed  the  same  operation  as  that  last  do- 
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scribed;  bat  besides  the  incisions  for  dividing  the  nerve,  he  cauterized 
with  a  red-hot  iron  the  diyided  surface  of  the  nerve,  at  the  infra-orbi- 
tal foramen.  Relief  was  again  obtained  until  August  of  the  same 
year.  During  that  month  the  paroxysms  reappeared  with  their  pre- 
vious intensity,  and  another  operation  of  a  similar  character  was 
performed  in  September,  by  another  surgeon,  also  of  this  city;  but 
without  any  good  result. 

In  October  of  the  same  year,  (1854,)  harassed,  despondent,  and 
worn  out  with  the  accumulated  violence  of  his  sufferings,  the  patient 
consulted  my  celebrated  friend,  Professor  Mott.  With  the  hope  of 
affording  relief,  the  tissues  of  the  cheek  were  freely  divided  by  sub- 
cutaneous incision,  once  in  October,  and  again  in  November,  by  that 
distinguished  surgeon.  Very  slight  amelioration  of  the  pain  was 
effected  by  these  operations,  and  on  the  8th  of  January,  1855,  Profes- 
sor Mott  performed  his  third  operation,  by  making  a  Y  incision  on  the 
cheek,  in  the  same  manner  as  had  been  previously  done,  and  dividing 
again  the  nerve  at  the  infra-orbital  foramen. 

These  numerous  operations,  although  lulling  the  terrible  suffering 
for  a  time,  left  no  lasting  impression  on  the  disease.  For  nearly  five 
months  a  partial  mitigation  of  the  symptoms  followed  Dr.  Mott's  last 
operation,  but  in  Jane,  1855,  the  pain  set  in  afresh  with  its  accustom- 
ed violence;  and  the  patient,  unable  to  attend  to  business,  his  means 
exhausted,  his  strong  frame  shattered  with  prolonged  and  intense 
agony,  and  his  mind  paralyzed  with  despair,  took  refuge  in  the  New 
York  City  Hospital.  There  he  remained  in  the  medical  department, 
under  the  care  of  the  physicians  of  that  institution,  until  the  month  of 
August,  1855,  when  he  took  his  discharge;  having  received  no  benefit 
from  the  treatment  prescribed. 

It  was  at  this  stage  of  the  malady  that  the  patient  came  under  my 
notice.  A  few  days  after  he  left  the  hospital,  he  was  brought  by 
some  of  his  friends  to  consult  me,  in  a  condition  bordering  on  delirium; 
wild,  and  almost  mad,  as  he  himself  stated,  with  the  intensity  of  his 
sufferings.  He  most  piteously  besought  me  to  perform  some  opera- 
tion for  him,  different  from  those  previously  tried;  protesting  that  he 
was  utterly  regardless  of  any  danger  that  might  be  incurred,  or  of  the 
extent  or  character  of  the  mutilation  which  might  result. 

After  hearing  a  recital  of  the  various  operations  to  which  he  had 
been  subjected,  and  seeing,  from  his  condition,  that  nothing  really  use- 
ful had  been  accomplished,  it  seemed  to  me  futile  and  hopeless  to 
recommend  an  operation  which  could  consist  of  the  division  simply  of 
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the  nerre.  As  the  catalogue  of  mediciDes  of  most  repute  in  neuralgia 
had  been  ezhaasted  nnavailinglj,  it  was  useless  to  repeat  them,  and 
ordering,  for  the  moment,  a  strong  dose  of  muriate  of  morphine  in- 
temallj,  and  an  ointment  composed  of  the  extracts  of  belladonna, 
hyoscyamus,  and  stramonium,  with  a  small  proportion  of  veratria,  I 
undertook  to  perform  on  him,  the  following  day,  the  operation  of  ex- 
secting  a  piece  of  the  trunk  of  the  infra-orbital  nerve. 

The  condition  of  the  patient,  after  his  return  home  from  the  hos- 
pital until  he  came  to  me  for  advice,  was  truly  appalling,  and  enlisted 
the  sympathies  even  of  strangers.  He  could  neither  rest,  sleep,  eat, 
drink,  nor  talk,  without  the  occurrence  of  paroxysms  of  the  most  vlo« 
lent  character.  He  would  start  from  his  couch  with  the  wildness  of  a 
lunatic,  and  would  throw  himself  on  the  floor,  screaming  and  howling 
from  the  intensity  of  his  agony.  At  times,  his  suffering  would  over- 
come his  moral  courage,  great  as  that  was,  and  he  would  threaten 
self-destruction.  The  slightest  impressions  on  the  external  surface  of 
the  face,  especially  on  the  upper  lip  or  cheek,  or  upon  the  mucous  lin- 
ing of  the  mouth,  pharynx,  or  nose,  would  bring  on,  most  commonly, 
paroxysms  of  the  most  aggravated  description.  The  intermissions  be- 
tween the  paroxysms,  daring  the  exacerbations  or  attacks  of  the  dis- 
ease, were  variable;  sometimes  lasting  half  an  hour  or  more,  sometimes 
a  few  minuses,  .and  at  others  only  some  seconds. 

On  the  31st  of  August,  1855,  I  performed  the  following  operation 
on  Forbes:  He  was  seated  on  a  chair  in  a  good  light,  and  the  assist- 
ants being  properly  arranged,  he  was  put  under  the  full  influence  of 
chloroform.  A  V-shaped  incision  was  made,  the  base  towards  the  mar- 
gin of  the  orbit,  and  embracing  the  infra-orbital  foramen.  The  flap 
thus  formed  was  dissected  upward  to  the  margin  of  the  orbit,  and  the 
dissection  was  extended  still  further,  so  as  to  expose  half  an  inch  of 
the  osseous  floor  of  the  orbit.  There  was  some  difficulty  in  finding  the 
foramen,  and  in  insulating  the  nerve,  owing  to  the  matting  of  the  tis- 
sues, as  well  as  to  the  extensive  and  hard  cicatrices,  resulting  from  the 
previous  operations,  performed  at  the  same  point.  The  nerve,  at  its 
exit  from  the  foramen,  being  found  with  the  hammer  and  chisel,  a 
portion  of  bone  was  detached  from  the  margin  of  the  orbit,  so  as  to 
remove  the  upper  semicircumference  of  the  foramen  infraorbitale. 
Another  piece  of  bone  was  now  easily  removed  from  the  anterior  part 
of  the  infra-orbital  canal,  and  a  portion  of  the  trunk  of  the  nerve  was 
thus  exposed.    The  nerve  was  easily  detached  from  the  canal  at  this 
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party  and  aboat  a  qaarter  of  an  ioch  of  its  track  was  ezsected  rapidlj 
with  the  scissors. 

Althoogh  chloroform  was  very  freely  admiDistered,  it  was  fouod 
dmost  impossible  to  keep  Dp  the  ans&sthetic  inflaence  sufficiently  to 
aannl  the  pain.  While  apparently  insensible,  when  the  nerve  was 
tOQched  with  the  instrnments  he  woald  start  violently,  ottering  a 
fearful  shriek,  and  would  become  almost  immediately  perfectly  con- 
sdoos. 

This  operation  by  excision  effected  a  greater  degree  of  immunity 
from  the  severe  symptoms  than  had  been  afforded  by  the  mere  divi- 
sion or  incision  of  the  nerve.  Up  to  this  period,  from  the  time  of  the 
first  attack,  the  patient  had  not  been  able  to  eat  or  drink  without 
starting  the  severe  pain  in  the  face;  the  neuralgic  paroxysms  now, 
however,  were  not  incited  by  the  act  of  swallowing.  In  fact,  the  re- 
lief was  immediate,  and  the  disease  seemed  to  be  cured. 

This  relief  from  suffering  was  not  of  long  duration.  In  February, 
1856,  the  paroxysms  were  again  renewed  with  as  much  intensity  as 
ever,  and  the  patient  again  demanded  another  operation.  His  condi- 
tion was  one  of  desperation,  and  justified  a  resort  to  any  means  which 
held  out  the  slightest  probability  of  success.  I  proposed  to  him,  ex- 
plaining the  natnre  of  the  operation,  to  lay  open  his  face,  trepan  the 
antrum  maxillare,  separate  the  trunk  of  the  second  branch  of  the  fifth 
pair  from  its  connections,  as  far  as  the  posterior  part  of  the  antrum, 
and  then  to  exsect  a  still  larger  portion  of  the  nervous  trunk.  An 
eager  and  ready  assent  was  given  to  this  snggestion,  and  on  the  21st 
of  February,  1856,  I  accomplished  the  operation  in  the  following 
manner:  An  incision  was  made,  commencing  opposite  the  lower  bor- 
der of  the  left  orbit,  below  the  inner  angle  of  the  eye,  and  carried 
downward  and  outward,  so  as  to  terminate  at  a  point  about  half  an 
inch  below  the  infra-orbital  foramen ;  another  incision,  beginning  at 
the  lower  border  of  the  orbit,  and  below  the  outer  angle  of  the  eye, 
was  made  so  as  to  join  the  lower  extremity  of  the  first.  At  the  junc- 
tion of  these  two  iucisions,  a  sharp-pointed  straight  bistoury  was  now 
thrust  through  the  cheek,  and  the  upper  lip  divided  entirely,  midway 
between  the  median  line  and  the  labial  commissure.  The  Y-shaped 
flap,  first  made,  was  dissected  upward,  and  the  other  flaps  were 
thrown  inward,  towards  the  nose,  and  externally  over  the  malar  bone. 
The  fore  part  of  the  antrum  maxillare  and  lower  margin  of  the  orbit 
were  thus  freely  exposed.  The  situation  of  the  foramen  infra-orbital 
was  easily  ascertained,  and  the  crown  of  a  trephine,  three-quarters  of 
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nn  inch  in  diameter,  was  applied  upon  tlie  anterior  wall  of  the  antrom; 
tbt  trephine  grazing  the  lower  border  of  the  foramen.  A  portion  of 
bone  was  thas  removed,  80  as  to  expose  the  cayity  of  the  antrum. 
The  membrane  lining  this  cavity  was  foand  to  be  thick  and  velvety, 
and  to  present  a  dark  maroon  color.  The  anterior  portion  of  the 
trunk  of  the  nerve  was  sought  for  and  found.  With  a  hammer  and 
delicate  chisel  the  infra-orbital  canal  was  laid  open,  and  the  nerve  de- 
tached from  its  bony  wall,  as  far  backward  as  the  posterior  wall  of 
the  antrum.  The  operation  was  finished  by  exsecting,  by  a  rapid 
movement  of  the  scissors,  to  the  extent  of  about  an  inch,  the  nerv- 
ous trunk  thus  laid  bare  and  exposed.  A  pledget  of  dry  lint  was 
placed  in  the  antrum,  and  the  various  incisions  brought  together  bj 
means  of  the  Carlsbad  pins  as  sutures. 

Notwithstanding  the  complete  ansBSthesia  under  which  the  patient 
was  kept,  he  wonld  frequently,  when  the  trnnk  of  the  nerve  was 
touched  with  the  forceps  or  chisel,  jump  from  the  chair,  as  if  struck 
by  a  powerful  shock  of  electricity. 

After  this  operation  the  unfavorable  symptoms  again  disappeared, 
and  the  patient  flattered  himself  that  a  cure  had  been  effected.  The 
paroxysms,  with  the  exception  of  an  occasional  tic^  abated,  and  he  had 
such  confidence  in  his  recovery,  that  he  accepted  an  oflfer  to  visit  Pan- 
ama, New  Granada,  to  engage  again  in  business. 

On  the  20th  September,  1856,  he  left  the  United  States,  and  arrived 
at  the  Isthmus  of  Panama  during  the  following  month.  Six  months 
were  passed  there  without  any  annoyance  from  the  disease.  In  the 
month  of  March,  185T,  after  exposure  to  cold,  and  sleeping  in  a  damp 
atmosphere,  the  pain  again  appeared  with  much  severity.  It  now 
seemed  to  commence  from  a  point  in  the  upper  maxilla,  opposite  the 
alveolar  border,  where  the  first  incisor  tooth  had  been  extracted, 
and  to  dart  backward  with  great  acuteness  towards  the  spheno-maxil- 
lary  fossa.  The  paroxysms  .of  pain  were  as  severe,  although  not  so 
diffused,  as  those  by  which  the  disease  was  ushered  in. 

Forbes  was  again  forced  to  relinquish  his  business,  and  sailed  for 
New  York  City,  where  he  arrived  in  the  latter  part  of  April,  1857. 
He  paid  me  a  visit,  and  related  to  me  the  story  of  his  recent  attack, 
with  an  air  and  expression  of  utter  despondency.  In  fact,  he  was  again 
laboring  under  all  the  symptoms  of  Tic  Douloureux. 

On  the  20th  of  April,  at  his  earnest  request,  I  performed  another 
operation  on  him.  This  consisted  in  dissecting  back  the  tissues  of  the 
cheek,  and  exposing  the  antrum  maxillare.    By  the  use  of  Lfier's 
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bone-catters,  I  cnt  away  the  oater  and  lateral  wall  of  the  antnim,  as 
low  down  as  the  alveolar  margin  of  the  bone,  so  as  to  destroy  the  loop 
of  nerves  which  results  from  {he  anastomoses  between  the  branches  of 
the  posterior  and  anterior  dental  nerves.  This  operation  (the  tenth) 
was  of  very  little  avail. 

During  the  following  three  months  he  resorted  to  the  firee  use  of 
narcotics,  for  the  purpose  of  annulling  the  pain.  In  September,  185*7, 
Forbes  again  entreated  me  to  do  something  for  his  relief,  and  I  dis- 
sected the  cheek  from  the  bone,  by  dividing  the  cicatrices  which  had 
been  recently  formed.  This  afforded  temporary  relief,  resulting  proba* 
bly  from  the  local  depletion. 

The  cheek  and  left  upper  lip  were  now  insensible  to  the  touch,  and 
the  spasms  were  aroused  by  eating  or  swallowing;  or  they  occurred 
spontaneously.  The  pain  was  referred,  chiefly,  to  the  upper  maxillary 
bone,  commencing  at  the  point  where  the  two  left  incisors  had  been 
extracted,  and  darting  backward  in  different  directions,  towards  the 
base  of  the  skull.  A  few  days  only  of  partial  relief  followed,  when 
the  pains  were  renewed  with  such  severity,  that  Forbes  again  besought 
another  attempt  to  procure  some  amelioration  of  his  suffering. 

From  the  failure  of  the  operation  by  which  about  an  inch  of  the 
trunk  of  the  second  branch  of  the  fifth  pair  of  nerves  had  been  removed, 
it  occurred  to  me  that  the  portion  of  the  trunk  which  was  left  must  be 
still  in  a  diseased  condition,  and  that  the  train  of  neuralgic  phejiomena 
which  were  manifested,  was  to  be  referred  to  the  peripheric  ramifica- 
tions, emanating  from  the  ganglion  of  Meckel,  and  also  to  those 
branches  which  emanated  from  the  small  portion  of  the  trunk  of  the 
nerve  still  remaining  in  front  of  the  foramen  rotxmdvm. 

As  Forbes'  case  at  this  time  presented  itself,  I  was  unwilling  to  cut 
down  again  through  the  cheek,  and  seek  for  the  remaining  stump 
of  the  nerve,  in  order  to  exsect  this  as  well  as  the  ganglion  of  Meckel. 
With  a  faint  hope  of  mitigating  the  disease,  on  the  2d  of  October, 
1857,  I  again  laid  bare  the  antrum,  and  the  bones  of  the  cheek,  by 
making  through  the  soft  parts  of  the  cheek,  and  through  the  lip, 
the  same  incisions  which  had  been  made  in  my  second  operation  for 
exsection  of  a  portion  of  the  trunk.  With  Luer's  bone  forceps  I 
then  cut  away  the  remaining  portion  of  the  anterior  and  lateral  por- 
tions of  the  antrum,  with  a  part  of  the  posterior  wall  of  this  cavity; 
removing  a  part  of  the  alveolar  border  of  the  upper  maxilla,  so  as  to 
encroach  partially  upon  the  vault  of  the  mouth;  while  towards  the 
nose,  the  portion  of  bone  opposite  the  two  left  incisors  was  removed, 
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as  well  as  a  considerable  portion  of  the  ascending  process  of  the  sape- 
rior  maxilla.  By  this  operation  it  was  intended  to  destroy  still 
farther  the  several  nervons  branches  running  through  the  texture  of 
the  bones  of  the  face,  on  the  affected  side.  A  dossil  of  lint  was  laid 
in  the  cavity  of  the  wound,  and  the  lips  of  the  incisions  brought 
together  by  the  twisted  suture.  The  wound  healed,  but  a  free  com- 
munication remained  from  the  mouth  with  the  antrum,  between  the 
cheek  and  the  edge  of  the  vault  of  the  mouth. 

As  before,  a  cessation  of  the  symptoms  followed  the  operation. 
But  the  paroxysms  returned  in  a  few  weeks,  with  tempered  severity, 
however,  and  at  longer  intervals.  When  the  pain  did  not  start  as  if 
spontaneously,  impressions  made  upon  the  nasal,  buccal,  or  pharyngeal 
mucous  membrane,  appeared  to  be  the  exciting  or  immediate  source  of 
the  paroxysms.  It  is  upon  those  surfaces  that  the  peripheric  extrem* 
ities  of  the  branches,  which  take  their  origin  from  the  ganglion  of 
Meckel,  are  distributed.  In  order,  therefore,  to  change  the  sensibility 
of  the  mucous  surface,  I  began  to  cauterize  freely,  upon  alternate  days, 
the  mouth  and  pharynx,  as  well  as  the  antrum  and  cavity  of  the 
nostril,  with  a  strong  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver,  by  injecting  the  solu- 
tion into  the  antrum  from  the  mouth,  through  the  communicating 
passage  now  existing.  By  these  means,  and  the  occasional  use  of 
narcotics,  the  patient  obtained  very  great  relief. 

In  addition  to  the  action  of  the  nitrate  of  silver  upon  the  mucous 
surfaces  just  mentioned,  on  the  3d  of  January,  1858,  a  seton  was  in- 
troduced into  the  back  of  the  neck,  on  the  left  of  the  mesial  line,  for 
the  purpose  of  maintaining  a  continued  revulsive  influence  in  proximity 
to  the  fifth  pair  of  nerves.  From  this  time,  also,  ten  grains  of  quinine 
were  daily  administered  internally.  During  the  twelve  months  follow- 
ing the  last  operation,  (October,  1857,)  Forbes  had  comparative 
immunity  from  his  disease ;  occasionally,  however,  he  would  be  at- 
tacked with  sharp  paroxysms  of  pain  suddenly  passing  through  the 
left  side  of  the  face.  He  had  also  returned  partially  to  his  business, 
and  ate,  drank,  and  slept  with  tolerable  comfort. 

This  respite  from  suffering  was  interrupted  on  the  15th  October, 
1858,  when  he  had,  after  exposure  to  cold,  some  severe  and  sharp 
paroxysms.  These  were  excited  principally  by  the  act  of  swal- 
lowing either  fluid  or  solid  articles  of  food.  After  continuing  for  two 
days,  the  paroxysms  ceased  under  the  influence  of  a  cataplasm  of  stra- 
monium leaves,  and  the  tincture  of  aconite  administered  internally. 
At  the  date  of  November  4th,  1858,  he  was  so  well  that  he  was  about 
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to  resume  his  business,  and  on  the  preceding  Tuesday  he  went  to  the 
poles  to  deposit  his  vote  as  an  elector. 

Notwithstanding  his  ameliorated  condition,  it  could  not  be  said  that 
this  patient' was  cared.  It  was  not  improbable  that  he  would  be 
liable  at  times  to  be  attacked  with  paroxysms  of  his  disease. 

As  was  partly  expected,  Forbes  was  again  attacked  with  the  dis- 
ease, and  with  such  severity  that,  in  June,  1859,  he  called  upon  me 
and  insisted  upon  being  subjected  to  another  operation.  By  this  time, 
from  repeated  operations,  I  had  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  onlj 
effectual  treatment  was  the  exsection  of  the  portion  of  the  trunk  still 
remaining  in  front  of  the  foramen  rotund um,  in  immediate  connection 
with  the  ganglion  of  Meckel;  thus  insulating  that  ganglion  and  its 
branches  from  the  encepbalon.  In  accordance  with  this  view,  the  re* 
maining  stump  of  the  trunk  was  exsected,  close  to  the  foramen  rotun- 
dum.     The  result  was  satisfactory,  and  continues  to  be  so. 

I  shall  now  proceed  to  offer  some  general  considerations.  7%c 
Douloureux  of  the  face,  proper,  or  of  the  second  branch  of  the  fifth 
pair  of  nerves,  is  by  far  the  most  common  form  of  facial  neuralgia. 
This  may  be  explained  by  the  more  numerous  branches  which  are 
'  given  off  by  this  trunk,  and  by  the  position  which  these  branches  oc* 
cupy — in  some  places,  pent  up  in  osseous  canals,  and  in  others,  sub- 
jected to  exposure,  to  changes  in  temperature,  as  well  as  to  the  agency 
of  morbific  influences,  from  which  the  other  two  trunks  of  the  fifth 
pair  are  exempt. 

I  believe  that  the  phenomena  of  this  neuralgia  can  be  explained  with 
as  much  precision  as  in  any  other  disease  which  is  well  understood.  In 
cases  of  the  most  aggravated  form,  whatever  may  have  been  the  orig- 
inal exciting  cause,  I  have  no  doubt  that  the  real  seat  of  the  disease 
is  in  the  trunk  of  the  nerve,  in  front  of  the  Gasserian  ganglion — in  some 
part  of  it,  or  in  the  whole  of  it.  The  causes  of  the  disturbed  and 
changed  condition  of  the  trunks  of  the  nerve  may  be  numerous — pro- 
longed irritation  upon  the  periphery — exposure — injuries — tumors — 
diseases  of  the  teeth — pressure  resulting  from  periosteal  or  osteal 
thickening  of  the  osseous  foramina  or  canals — sudden  suppression  of 
any  of  the  important  secretions,  as  of  the  catamenial  discharge.  From 
one  or  more  of  these  canses  the  trunk  itself  may  be  primarily  affected, 
or,  acting  upon  its  ramifications,  the  irritation  may  be  propagated  to 
it.  Prolonged  irritation  induces  inflammation,  and  this  generally  re- 
mains passive  or  chronic.  Some  of  the  terminations  of  inflammation — 
each  as  the  effusion  of  lymph  among  the  interstices  of  the  nearilemmA 
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or  the  nervoas  tissae  itself — may  become  developed;  leading  to  a 
vascalar,  engorged,  thickened  and  enlarged  condition  of  the  nerve,  or 
to  a  softening  of  it,  at  one  or  more  points.  In  fact,  vascular  engorge* 
ment,  or  inflammation,  with  some  of  its  consequences,  of  the  neurilem- 
ma alone,  or  of  it  and  the  nerve  together,  by  whatever  cause  producedi 
is  the  condition  which  constitutes  the  pathological  changes  in  the 
trunk. 

In  all  cases  where  I  have  performed  exsection,  the  nerve  was  found 
to  be  red,  vascular,  engorged,  and  considerably  enlarged. 

The  diffused  character  of  the  pain  can  be  easily  understood,  if  we 
take  into  consideration  the  numerous  ramifications  of  the  second 
branch  of  the  fifth  pair,  and  the  extensive  surface  over  which  their 
ultimate  filaments  are  distributed.  The  periphery  of  the  nerve  occu- 
pies not  only  the  superficial  parts  of  the  face,  but  extends  deep 
amongst  the  bones  of  the  upper  jaw,  to  the  nasal  fossae,  to  the  septum 
nasi,  to  the  hard  and  soft  palate,  to  the  pharynx,  to  the  inner  ear,  to 
the  orbit,  and  to  the  temporal  and  malar  regions. 

It  is  well  established,  that  if  the  trunk  of  a  nerve  be  irritated  along 
its  course,  the  painful  sensation  will  be  referred  to  its  periphery.  If 
the  ulnar  nerve,  for  example,  be  struck  where  it  passes  behind  the  in-  * 
ternal  condyle,  a  sensation  of  pain  is  excited,  which  is  referred  to  the 
little  finger,  and  to  the  ulnar  border  of  the  ring  finger;  and  if  a  pro- 
longed irritation  be  kept  up  at  this  point,  the  skin  of  these  fingers  be- 
comes tender  to  the  touch,  the  sensibility  being  very  much  increased. 
The  pain  which  is  felt  at  the  knee,  in  morbus  coxarius,  sAso  illustrates 
this  law.  **  The  obturator  nerve,"  Sir  Charles  Bell  remarks,  "  passes 
through  the  thyroid  foramen,  down  to  the  hip-joint,  and,  after  supply- 
ing the  muscles,  is  distributed  upon  the  inner  part  of  the  knee.  The 
nerve  in  its  course  is  thus  involved  in  the  inflammation  which  affects 
the  hip-joint,  and  the  pain  is  referred  to  its  extreme  cutaneous  branch- 
es, at  a  part  distant  from  the  seat  of  the  disease. 

It  is  by  this  principle — which  governs  the  action  of  the  stimuli  upon 
the  nerves  of  sensation — in  connection  with  the  anatomical  distribQ«> 
tion  of  the  nervous  ramifications,  that  numerous  phenomena  of  neu- 
ralgia can  be  explained.  The  disease  being  seated  in  the  trunk  of  the 
nerve,  we  can  readily  understand  that  the  pain  must  be  referred  to  the 
peripheric  extremities  of  the  nerves,  and  will  there  be  felt  as  long  as 
the  branches  are  in  communication  with  the  encephalon. 

From  these  views  we  can  see  how  futile  the  operation  of  division  of 
the  nerve  at  the  foramen  infrororhUak  must  be.    Where  the  trunk  of 
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tike  nerve  is  extensively  diseased,  no  operation  can  rationally  lead  to 
a  saccessful  result,  anless  all  the  branches  emanating  from  the  trunk 
are  cat  off  from  communication  with  the  brain. 

I  believe  that  in  all  aggravated  cases  of  neuralgia,  of  the  second 
branch  of  the  fifth  pair,  the  key  of  the  operation  is  the  removal  of,  the 
ganglion  of  Meckd,  or  its  insulation  from  the  encephalon. 

We  can  account  for  the  return  of  the  neuralgic  pain,  after  exsec- 
tion  of  a  large  part  of  the  nervous  trunk,  by  the  induction,  that  some 
portion  of  the  remaining  nerve  becomes  again  attacked  by  disease.  It 
is  well  known  that,  although  the  periphery  of  a  nerve  may  be  re- 
moved, yet,  when  the  stump  of  the  nerve  is  the  seat  of  irritation,  the 
person  feels  the  pain  at  the  locality  of  the  former  periphery.  In  this 
manner  I  account  for  the  frequent  return  in  Forbes'  case  of  the  neu- 
ralgic pain.  The  ganglion  of  Meckel,  also,  if  left  unremoved  or  not  insu- 
kted,  continues  to  provide,  to  a  great  extent,  nervous  ramifications, 
which  will  still  maintain  and  keep  up  the  diversified  neuralgic  pains. 
Besides,  the  ganglion  of  Meckel,  being  composed  of  gray  mattett  must 
play  an  important  part  as  a  generator  of  nervous  power ^  of  which,  like 
a  galvanic  battery,  it  affords  a  continual  supply;  while  the  branches 
of  the  ganglion,  under  the  influence  of  the  diseased  trunk,  serve  as 
conductors  of  the  accumulated  morbid  nervous  sensibility. 

The  bones  of  the  cranium  are  liable  to  expansion,  or  thickening  of 
their  texture,  from  inflammatory  action,  most  commonly  dependent 
upon  some  constitutional  taint.  If  the  os  sphenoides  happened  to  be 
the  seat  of  such  disease,  one  or  more  of  the  foramina  for  the  trans- 
mission of  the  nervous  trunks  might  become  very  much  contracted. 
A  question  might  arise  as  to  the  effect  of  compression,  from  this  canse, 
on  the  trunk  of  the  second  branch  of  the  fifth  pair,  at  the  point  where 
it  is  surrounded  by  the  osseous  sides  of  the  foramen  rotundwm.  From 
what  has  heretofore  been  stated,  in  relation  to  the  law  which  governs 
the  transmission  of  morbid  sensibility  along  the  trunk  and  branches  of 
a  nerve,  subjected  to  an  irritating  cause,  we  should  infer  the  superven- 
tion of  neuralgia  of  the  face,  of  the  most  severe  character.  In  sach  a 
case,  the  operation  of  exsection  of  the  trunk  of  the  nerve,  beyond  the 
ganglion  of  Meckel,  offers  the  best  hope  for  relief;  for,  besides  the  re- 
moval of  the  trunk  of  the  nerve,  4hus  far,  direct  local  depletion  is  ob- 
tained at  the  Feat  of  the  irritation;  and,  moreover,  the  portion  of  the 
nerve,  placed  in  the  foramen,  will,  most  probably,  become  atrophied 
or  diminished. 
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Pathological  records  corroborate  the  opinioQ  which  locates  the  seat 
of  facial  neuralgia  oq  the  nervous  branches  or  tranks,  after  they  have 
emerged  from  the  ganglion  of  Gasser. 

After  the  section  of  the  fifth  pair  of  nerves,  witbin  the  craniam,  it 
is  a  well-established  fact  that  the  general  sensibility  is  annulled  in 
the  superficial  and  deep  parts  of  the  face;  and  that  the  functions  of 
the  organs  of  special  sense  are  disturbed.  From  this  physiological  fact, 
we  arrive  at  the  important  diagnostic  conclusion,  that  disease,  involv- 
ing the  trunk  of  the  fifth  pair,  and  the  ganglion  of  Gasser,  so  as  to 
compromise  its  connections  with  the  grand  sympathetic,  must  be  at- 
tended with  pathological  manifestations  in  the  external  organs  of 
sense;  the  most  remarkable  of  which  are  observed  in  the  globe  of  the 
eye. 

Cases  illustrating  this  statement — important  also  in  regard  to  the 
prognosis — are  related  by  Herbert  Mayo,  Abercrombie,  and  others. 
The  following  case,  published  by  M.  Serres,  {Anatom.  Comp,  du  Ctr- 
veau,  etc.,)  is  to  the  point:  **  A  droite,  Tinsensibilit^  de  la  conjonctive 
etait  telle  qu'on  pouvait  passer  entre  les  paupieres  et  le  globe  de 
I'ceil  les  barbes  d'une  plume  sans  que  le  malade  s'en  aper^iit;  il-y-avait 
immobility  complete  du  globe  de  Fceil  et  de  ses  dependances;  la  na- 
rine  droite  ^tait  ^galement  insensible  a  Fintrodnction  d'un  corps 
Stranger;  toutefois  I'odorat  n'avait  pas  completement  disparu.  Le 
malade  ne  recevait  aucnne  impression  de  I'application  du  sulfate  de 
quinine  sur  la  moiti^  droite  de  sa  langue.  Les  gen^ives  du  meme  c6t6 
^taient  molles,  fongueses,  noiratres,  detacbees  des  os.  Il-y-avait  ea 
successivemeDt  inflammation  de  Toeil  droit,  coarctation  de  la  pupille, 
opacity  de  la  cornee  et  enfin  perte  de  la  vue.  L'ouie  etait  diminufc 
a  droite  qnelqnes  jours  avant  la  mort.  A  Poutoerture  du  cadavre,  ml 
trouva  la  cinquiime  paire  ratnollied  son  arigine,  jaunatre  etpresque  giU^ 
tiniforme.  Ctttt  aUiraiion  ienfongaii  a  uw.  ligne  ou  deux  dans  la  pro- 
tuhirance  annulaire.  Le  gangUon  de  Crasser,  de  ce  cdti  itait  d?une  Ugm 
et  demie  plus  la/rge  que  du  cdti  sain;  il  etait  jaunatre,  Quani  a  lapetiU 
radne  du  trijunuau,  elle  itait  intadeP 

I  shall  now  describe  the  operation  I  have  recently  adopted  for  the 
purpose  of  ezsecting  the  trunk  of  the  nerve  beyond  the  gf^nglion  of 
Meckel,  as  far  as  the  foramen  rotundum;  first  recalling,  that  my  first 
operation  consisted  in  opening  the  antrum  Iligkmarianum  in  front,  with 
tbe  crown  of  a  trephine,  and  dissecting  the  nerve  from  before  back- 
ward, towards  the  spheno-maxillary  fossa. 
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Operation, — The  trunk  of  the  second  branch  of  the  fifth  pair  ex- 
tends from  the  anterior  part  of  the  Gasserian  ganglion  to  the  place  of 
its  emergence,  at  the  foramen  infra-orbitaic.  It  does  not  follow  a  di- 
rect line  from  before  backward,  in  its  course,  but  forms  a  curve,  the 
concavity  of  which  looks  towards  the  mesial  line.  It  may  be  divided 
in  four  parts,  viz.:  1st.  That  between  the  ganglion  of  Gasscr  and  the 
posterior  orifice  of  the  foramen  rotuudura;  2d.  That  embraced  by  the 
circumference  of  the  foramen;  3d.  That  which  passes  through  the 
Bpheno-maxillary  fossa;  and  4th.  Tliat  which  courses  along  the  infra- 
orbital canal  to  emerge  from  the  infra-orbital  foramen. 

The  patient  is  laid  upon  the  operating-table,  and  complete  aniesthe- 
Bia  effected  by  the  administration  of  chloroform.  The  head,  placed  upon 
the  sound  side,  and  resting  upon  a  solid  cushion,  with  the  face  turned  to- 
wards the  operator,  is  supported  firmly  in  this  position,  by  an  assistant 
detailed  for  this  purpose.  The  other  assistants  are  properly  arranged, 
and  the  instruments,  consisting  of  a  small  trephine,  bistouries  of  vari- 
ous shapes,  artery  forceps,  tenacula,  bone  forceps,  the  bone  forceps  of 
LUer,  several  small  chisels,  and  a  mallet,  and  other  resecting  instra- 
ments,  are  placed  so  as  to  be  of  easy  access  to  the  hand. 

An  incision  is  made,  commencing  opposite  the  spheno-maxillary  fossa, 
upon  the  middle  of  the  zygomatic  arch,  and  extending  forward  and 
slightly  downward,  to  a  point  a  little  below  the  foramen  infra-orbitale. 
From  the  anterior  extremity  of  this  another  incision  is  made  down- 
ward, so  as  to  divide  entirely  the  tissues  of  the  cheek  and  lip,  midway 
between  the  median  line  and  the  commissure  of  the  mouth.  The  soft 
tissues  are  now  freely  dissected  from  tlie  malar  and  super-maxillary 
bones,  and  the  nerve  sought  for  as  it  emanates  from  the  foramen  infra- 
orbitale.  This  found,  it  is  isolated  from  the  other  tissues,  and  the 
foramen  and  lower  border  of  the  orbit  are  completely  exposed.  The 
crown  of  a  small  trephine  is  then  applied  immediately  below  the  infra- 
orbital foramen,  and  the  antrum  opened  by  removal  of  a  portion  of 
its  anterior  wall.  This  accomplished,  with  the  chisel  and  Luer's  for- 
ceps, the  lower  part  of  the  malar,  and  the  outer  portion  of  the  superior 
Diallary  bone  connected  with  it,  are  removed  as  high  upward  as  a 
line  rnnning*horizontally  forward,  on  a  level  with  the  lower  border  of 
the  zygoma.  The  outer  wall  of  the  -antrum  is  made  bare  of  soft  tissue, 
and  with  the  bone  forceps  this  wall  is  removed.  The  cavity  of  the 
antrum  being  now  freely  exposed,  the  nerve  is  detached  from  its  npper 
wall  from  before  backward,  breaking  down  the  wall  of  the  iufra-orbitftl 
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canal,  and  carefully  avoiding,  at  the  same  time,  encroachment  npon 
the  soft  tissues  of  the  orbit. 

It  now  remains  to  detach  the  portion  of  the  nerve  passing  through 
the  spheno-maxillnry  fossa  with  the  ganglion  of  Meckel.  At  this 
stage  of  the  dissection,  the  lower  jaw  must  be  held  firmly  and  depress- 
ed by  an  assistant.  The  tissues  lying  upon  the  posterior  wall  of  the 
antrum  are  separated  from  this  part,  and  pushed  backward  by  the 
finger  and  the  handle  of  a  scalpel.  The  sphenomaxillary  fossa  is  now 
exposed,  and  the  internal  maxillary  artery  is  seen  sending  off  several 
branches,  and  is  close  related  with  the  nerve.  It  is  very  necessary  to 
avoid  wounding  this  artery.  By  this  time  the  trunk  of  the  nerve  is 
extensively  detached,  and  it  can  be  pulled  downward  so  as  to  facili- 
tate its  isolation  from  the  other  tissues.  The  foramen  rotundnm  must 
now  be  sought  for.  Its  position  can  easily  be  ascertained  by  tracing 
with  the  finger  the  anterior  border  of  the  external  pterygoid  plate  up- 
ward to  its  junction  with  the  angle  formed  by  the  body  and  the  grtat 
(da  of  the  sphenoid  bone.  Proceeding  inward  from  the  upper  part  of 
this  angle,  for  about  two  lines,  the  foramen  rotundum  is  reached. 
With  a  blunt  hook,  such  as  is  used  in  strabismus,  the  nerve  is  still 
farther  detached  where  it  emerges  from  the  foramen.  Gentle  traction 
is  now  used  upon  the  trunk  thus  isolated,  and  grazing  the  surface  of 
the  sphenoid  bone,  with  delicate  blunt-pointed  curved  scissors,  the 
nerve  is  severed  at  the  base  of  the  skull.  The  ganglion  of  Meckel  can 
now  be  removed,  or  the  branches  descending  to  form  it,  not  cut,  can  be 
divided. 

In  the  early  steps  of  the  operation  the  bleeding  is  considerable,  and 
the  vessels  must  be  at  once  secured.  A  pledget  of  lint  is  laid  in  the 
wound,  and  the  lips  of  the  incisions  are  brought  together  by  points  of 
the  twisted  suture. 

In  Forbes'  case,  the  same  external  incisions  were  made  as  described 
in  the  operation  jnst  described.  The  stump  of  the  nerve,  remaining 
between  the  posterior  part  of  the  infra-orbital  canal  and  the  foramen 
totundura,  was  sought  for  and  found.  It  was  then  isolated  from  the 
surrounding  tissues,  and  divided  at  the  point  of  emergence  from  the 
foramen  rotundnm.  • 

In  conclusion,  I  embody  ray  views  in  relation  to  aggravated  neu- 
ralgia of  the  face  in  the  following  propositions: 

I.  That  the  second  branch  of  the  fifth  pair,  extending  from  the 
ganglion  of  Gasser  to  the  foramen  infra-orbitale,  has  two  peripheries: 
one,  formed  by  the  terminal  branches  of  the  trunk,  given  off  along  its 
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course,  to  the  superficial  parts  of  the  face;  the  other,  by  the  terminal 
branches  emanating  from  the  ganglion  of  Meckel. 

II.  That  in  cases  of  severe  tic  douloureux — the  dolor  crucians  faciei 
of  Fothergill — the  seat  of  the  disease  is  in  a  portion  of  the  trunk  of 
the  nerve,  or  in  the  entire  trunk,  between  the  ganglion  of  Gasser  and 
the  foramen  infra-orbitalc,  including  that  part  embraced  by  the  foramen. 

III.  That  the  trunk  of  the  nerve  being  injured  or  diseased,  pain  is 
felt  at  its  periphery,  as  well  as  in  the  part  morbidly  affected. 

IV.  That  impressions,  acting  upon  the  periphery  of  the  nervous 
trunk,  will  be  reflected  upon  the  trunk,  and  give  rise  to  paroxysms  of 
neuralgic  pain. 

V.  That  the  ganglion  of  Gasser,  or  the  common  trunk  of  the  fifth 
pair,  cannot  be  the  seat  of  the  disease,  because  experiments  upon 
living  animals,  and  pathological  facts  derived  from  post-mortem  ex- 
amination, demonstrate  that,  when  this  ganglion  and  the  trunk  of 
the  fifth  pair  are  destroyed  or  injured,  the  eye  of  the  corresponding 
side  becomes  destroyed  from  defective  nutrition,  and  also  that  the 
other  organs  of  sjpedal  sense  manifest  symptoms  of  functional  disturb- 
ance. 

YI.  That  the  encephalic  strands  of  the  fifth  pair,  on  the  cerebral 
side  of  the  common  trunks  cannot  be  the  seat  of  the  disease;  as  in 
such  condition  of  the  brain  there  would  be  symptoms  denoting  cere- 
bral disturbance  or  disease,  which  never  exist  in  tic  douloureux. 

YII.  That  division  of  the  nerve  externally  to  the  foramen  infra- 
orbitale,  or  anterior  to  the  diseased  portion  of  the  trunk,  will  not  effect 
a  cure:  because  the  point  of  disease  being  still  left,  the  morbid  sensi- 
bility is  referred  to  the  locality  of  the  periphery,  although  that  has 
been  removed,  or  insulated. 

VIII.  That  when  only  a  portion  of  the  trunk  of  the  nerve  is  re- 
moved, anterior  to  the  ganglion  of  Meckel,  the  remaining  portion  may 
become  affected  with  the  disease,  and  the  symptoms  be  renewed  with 
the  same  severity  as  before  the  operation. 

IX.  That  the  only  operation  which  will  cure  the  disease  is  the  ex- 
section  of  the  trunk  of  the  nerve  on  the  cerebral  side  of  the  ganglion 
of  Meckel;  because,  1st,  the  diseased  part  will  thus  be  removed;  2d, 
because  the  two  peripheries  of  the  nerve  jnust  thus  be  insulated  from 
the  encephalon;  3d,  because  the  influence  of  the  ganglion  of  Meckel,  in 
supplying  morbid  nervous  sensibility,  is  destroyed;  4th,  because  the 
sensibility  of  the  two  peripheries  of  the  nerve  is  obliterated,  and  coo- 
sequently  external  impressions  cannot  be  reflected  or  transmitted. 
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X.  That  there  is  a  possibility  of  the  neuralgia  returning  for  a  time, 
CTcn  after  the  exsection  of  the  trunk  beyond  the  ganglion  of  Meckel, 
from  disease  attacking  the  small  portion  of  the  nerve  still  remaining  in 
front  of  the  ganglion  of  Gasser,  or  from  pressure  upon  it,  resulting  from 
osteitis  and  contraction  of  the  foramen  rotundum;  the  pain  being  re- 
ferred, as  already  explained,  to  the  original  seat  of  the  periphery. 

XI.  That  in  such  a  case,  however,  the  stump  of  the  nerve,  whether 
diseased  or  compressed  by  the  circumference  of  the  foramen  rotundum, 
would  be  placed  under  circumstances  leading  to  atrophy  or  resolution; 
and  that  the  disease,  existing  for  a  short  time  from  such  causes,  would 
eventually  subside. 

XII.  That  the  three  trunks  of  the  fifth  or  trifacial  nerve,  emanat- 
ing from  the  ganglion  of  Gasser,  and  supplying  in  their  aggregate  the 
general  sensibility  to  the  face,  when  affected  by  neuralgia,  are  to  be 
subjected,  alike,  to  the  same  rules  in  regard  to  the  etiology,  pathol- 
ogy, and  treatment.^ 


[We  are  indebted  to  Frof.  Geo.  T.  Elliott,  of  the  College  of  Phy- 
sicians and  Surgeons  of  this  city,  for  an  early  copy  of  the  following 
article,  the  proof-sheets  of  which,  from  the  forthcoming  number  of 
the  Edinburgh  Medical  Journal,  have  been  transmitted  to  him  by 
Professor  Simpson  himself,  together  with  another  copy  for  the  N.  Y. 
Academy  of  Medicine.  It  is  a  surgical  novelty,  which  promises  to 
be  of  inestimable  value,  and  we  take  great  pleasure  in  promptly  plac- 
ing it  before  the  profession.  Should  experience  confirm  it,  which  we 
see  no  reason  to  doubt,  it  will  work  a  revolution  in  the  whole  art  and 
practice  of  surgery,  and  add  another  laurel  to  the  crown  of  Professof 
Simpson,  who  has  already  been  a  public  benefactor  by  his  contribu- 
tions to  science  and  humanity.] 

ACUPRESSURE: 

A  NevT-  Method  of  Arresting  Surgical  Haemorrhage. 

By  J.  y.  Simpson,  M.D.,  F.R.S.E., 

Professor  of  Medicine  and  Midwifery  iu  the  Universitj  of  Edinburgh,  etc.,  etc. 
[From  the  Edinburgh  Medical  Journal,  January,  I860.] 

At  the  first  winter  meeting  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Edinburgh, 
held  on  Monday,  the  19th  December,  1859,  Professor  Simpson  made 
a  lengthened  communication  on  Acupressure,  as  a  new  mode  of  ar- 
resting surgical  hsemorrhage.    After  describing  the  various  methods 
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of  Stanching  haimorrhage  in  surgical  wounds  and  operations,  which 
the  Greek,  Roman,  Arabic,  and  Mediajval  surgeons  employed,  he 
gave  a  short  history  of  the  introduction  of  the  ligature  of  arteries, 
and  spoke  of  it  as — with  the  occasional  exception  of  torsion  for  the 
smallest  arteries — the  haemostatic  means  almost  universally  employed 
in  chirurgical  practice  at  the  present  day.  But  he  thouglit  that  sur- 
gery must  advance  forward  a  step  farther  than  the  ligature  of  arte- 
ries, particularly  if  surgeons  expected — as  seemed  to  be  their  unani- 
mous desire — to  close  their  operative  wounds  by  the  immediate  union 
or  primary  adhesion  of  their  sides  or  walls. 

To  enforce  this  point.  Dr.  Simpson  recapitulated  the  arguments 
which  be  has  already  adduced  on  the  same  topic  in  this  Journal,  (see 
Edinhurgk  Medical  Journal  for  December,  1858,  p.  647;)  urging 
that  since  we  now  know  that  in  obstetric  surgery  we  can,  with  metallic 
sutures,  produce,  with  great  frequency  and  certainty,  complete  union 
by  the  first  intention  of  the  vivified  lips  of  a  vesico-vaginal  fistula, 
(and  that,  too,  in  despite  of  urine,  the  most  irritating  fluid  in  the 
body,  constantly  bathing  one  side  of  the  wound,)  surgeons  onght  to 
heal  their  common  surgical  wounds  by  primary  adhesion  also,  pro- 
vided there  were  no  counteracting  circumstances  to  prevent  this  de- 
sirable result.  Yet  the  complete  and  entire  union  by  the  first  inten- 
tion of  surgical  wounds  left  by  the  removal  of  a  limb,  mamma, 
tumor,  etc.,  was  confessedly  not  very  frequently  seen  in  surgical 
practice.  The  Ligatures^  by  their  presence  around  the  cut  arteries  of 
the  wound,  formed  the  counteracting  circumstances  or  agents,  which 
prevented  the  primary  union  of  the  sides  of  the  wound.  They  pro- 
duced this  efifect  in  two  ways.  1*^,  They  acted  themselves  as  foreign 
bodies  in  the  depths  of  the  wound;  and  when  composed  of  silk  or 
organic  matter,  they  rapidly  swelled  with  imbibed  animal  fluids, 
which  soon  decomposed,  and  thus  rendered  each  ligature  thread  liable 
to  act  like  an  irritating  seton.  2rf/y,  They  counteracted  immediate 
union  or  primary  inflammatory  adhesion  in  another  way,  viz.,  they 
always  set  up  in  the  ligatured  points  and  ends  of  the  tied  arteries 
higher  stages  of  inflammation  than  the  adhesive — stages  that  were 
indeed  destructive  of  adhesion;  for  every  ligatured  artery,  at  the 
point  of  deligation,  has  its  two  inner  coats  mechanically  torn  and 
divided  by  the  ligature,  and  before  it  escapes  from  its  hold  on  the 
arterial  tube  the  ligature  requires  to  eat  through  the  remaining 
bruised  and  strangled  coat  by  the  processes  of  ulceration,  suppura- 
tion, and  mortification.     If  two,  three,  or  more  arteries  arc  tied  in 
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any  wound,  then  there  are  consequently  two,  three,  or  more  points  in 
that  wound,  in  each  of  which  there  is  going  on  simultaneously  an 
action  of  ulceration,  of  suppuration,  and  of  gangrene.  Under  such 
circumstances,  complete  healing  of  the  wound  by  immediate  union 
by  primary  adhesion,  or  by  simple  adhesive  inflammation,  is  more 
than  can  be  expected.  Surgeons  have  made  various  efforts  to  over- 
come the  two  difiBculties  thus  connected  with  arterial  ligatures.  (1) 
In  olden  times  they  were  in  the  habit  of  including  portions  of  the 
surrounding  tissues  in  the  loop  of  the  ligature.  But  the  process  of 
ulceration,  etc.,  by  which  each  ligature  cuts  through  the  part  it  em- 
braces, was  thus  found  to  be  rendered  unnecessarily  severe  and  pro- 
tracted. Hence  arose  (2)  the  rule  of  including  within  the  ligature 
nothing  but  the  arterial  tube  itself.  After  this  important  reform  was 
introduced,  the  arterial  tubes  were  by  many  surgeons  tied  (3j  by 
large,  and  sometimes  flattish,  ligatures.  These,  however,  cut  and 
ulcerated  through  the  included  artery  very  slowly;  and  in  practice 
they  were  betimes  entirely  replaced  by  (4)  ligatures  as  small  and 
slender  as  was  compatible  with  due  strength.  To  diminish  the  bulk 
of  the  foreign  body,  or  ligature,  in  the  wound,  the  practice  was  next 
adopted  of  (5)  cutting  off  one  end  or  limb  of  the  ligature  after  the 
knot  was  tied.  Others,  with  the  vain  hope  that  the  mere  loop  of  a 
silk  ligature  might  remain  buried  permanently  (through  a  foreign 
body)  within  the  depths  of  the  wound,  proposed  (6)  that  both  ends 
of  the  ligature  should  be  cut  off;  a  practice  followed  with  little  or  no 
success.  The  chances  of  union  of  wounds  by  the  first  intention  have 
been  attempted  to  be  advanced  by  changing  also  the  constituent  ma- 
terials of  the  ligature.  Instead  of  vegetable  threads  of  flax  or  hemp, 
(1)  animal  ligatures  of  cat-gut,  silk-gut,  buckskin,  fibres  of  the  sinew 
of  the  deer,  etc.,  have  been  employed,  under  the  expectation  that  they 
would  prove  less  irritating  to  the  wound,  as  approaching  more  nearly 
to  the  living  animal  tissues.  (8)  Lastly^  Ligatures  of  metallic  thread 
have  also  been  placed  around  bleeding  arteries  with  the  same  hope; 
and  though  not  irritating,  as  far  as  the  material  of  which  they  are 
composed  is  concerned,  yet  Dr.  S.  had  found  that  metallic,  like  any 
other  form  of  ligatures  which  is  placed  around  bleeding  arteries,  and 
left  there  to  ulcerate  through  the  constricted  tube,  usually  excited, 
in  the  course  of  their  ulcerative  progress,  too  high  irritation  and  in- 
flammation to  allow  of  union  of  surgical  wounds  by  the  first  intention. 
All  the  march  of  modern  surgery  has  thus  been  in  the  direction  of 
attempting  to  increase  the  chances  of  the  union  of  surgical  wounds 
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by  the  first  intentioo,  by  dimioishiug  more  and  more  the  irritatioQ 
derived  from  the  presence  and  action  of  the  ligatures  supposed  to  be 
ine?itablj  required  for  the  arrestment  of  the  haemorrhage.  By  the 
new  haemostatic  process  of  acupressure,  Dr.  Simpson  hopes  to  over- 
come in  a  great  degree  all  those  difficulties,  as  by  it  he  expected  to 
arrest  the  haemorrhage  attendant  upon  surgical  wounds  without  leav- 
ing  permanently  any  foreign  body  whatever  in  the  wound  itself.  It 
was  an  attempt  to  bring  bleeding  wounds,  in  common  surgery,  to  the 
condition  of  wounds  in  plastic  surgery,  where  no  arterial  ligatures 
were  used,  and  where  union  by  the  first  intention  was  in  consequence 
the  rule,  and  not  the  exception  to  it.  Sewing  up  the  outer  or  external 
lips  of  a  large  surgical  wound  by  silver,  iron,  or  other  metallic  or  non- 
irritating  sutures,  and  yet  leaving  within  the  depths  of  the  wound  a 
series  of  silk  ligatures,  each  producing  ulceration,  suppuration,  and 
gangrene  at  the  tied  arterial  points,  was,  he  argued,  but  an  illustration 
of  a  very  paradoxical  state,  of  matters — like  enforcing  cleanliness  and 
tiie  best  hygienic  measures,  as  it  were,  outside  a  house,  whilst  within 
,  doors  there  were  retained  and  locked  up  filth  and  decomposition,  and 
the  elements  of  destruction  and  disease. 

Dr.  Simpson  stated  that  he  had  tested,  with  perfect  success,  the 
effects  of  acupressure  as  a  means  of  effectually  closing  arteries  and 
stanching  haemorrhage  first  upon  the  lower  animals,  and  lately  in  two 
or  three  operations  on  the  human  subject.  The  instruments  which  he 
proposed  should  be  used  for  the  purpose,  were  very  sharp-pointed 
slender  needles  or  pins  of  passive  or  non-oxydizable  iron,  headed  with 
wax  or  glass,  and  in  other  respects  also  like  the  hare-lip  needles  com- 
monly used  by  surgeons  at  the  present  day,  but  longer  when  circum- 
stances required  it.  They  might  be  coated  with  silver  or  zinc  on  the 
sorface,  if  such  protection  were  deemed  requisite. 

At  first.  Dr.  Simpson  believed  that  in  using  acupressure  as  a 
haemostatic  means,  it  would  be  necessary  to  compress  the  tube  of  the 
bleeding  artery  between  two  needles,  one  placed  on  either  side  of  it. 
But  in  his  later  experiments  upon  the  living  as  well  as  the  dead  body, 
(as  in  amputations  on  the  latter,  and  subsequently  injecting  tepid 
water  through  the  arteries,  in  imitation  of  the  flow  of  blood,)  he  had 
found  that  the  compression  of  one  needle  was  usually  perfectly  suffi- 
cient to  shut  up  an  artery,  and  that  even  sometimes,  when  two  or 
more  bleeding  points  were  near,  they  could  be  closed  simultaneously 
by  the  action  of  one  needle  or  pio.  The  whole  process  consists  in 
passing  the  needle  twice  through  the  substance  of  the  wound,  so 
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as  to  compress  together  and  close,  by  the  middle  portion  of  the 
needle,  to  the  tube  of  the  bleeding  artery  a  line  or  two,  or  more,  on 
the  cardiac  side  of  the  bleeding  point.  The  only  part  of  the  needle 
which  is  left  exposed  on  the  fresh  surface  of  the  wound  is  the  small 
middle  portion  of  it,  which  passes  over  and  compresses  the  arterial 
tube;  and  the  whole  needle  is  withdrawn  on  the  second  or  third  day, 
or  as  soon  as  the  artery  is  supposed  to  be  adequately  closed,  thus 
leaving  nothing  whatever  in  the  shape  of  a  foreign  body  within  the 
wound,  or  in  the  tissues  composing  its  sides  or  flaps.  To  produce  ad- 
equate closing  pressure  upon  any  arterial  tube  which  it  is  desired  to 
constrict,  the  needle  must  be  passed  over  it  so  as  to  compress  the  tube 
with  sufficient  power  and  force  against  some  resisting  body.  Such  a 
resisting  body  will  be  most  frequently  found,  1st,  in  the  cutaneouB 
walls  and  component  tissues  6f  the  wound ;  2d,  sometimes  in  a  neigh- 
boring bone,  or  other  resistant  point,  against  which  the  artery  may 
be  pinned  and  compressed  by  the  acupressure  needle ;  and  3d,  in  a  few 
rare  cases  it  may  possibly  be  found  in  practice,  that  a  second  needle 
may  require  to  be  introduced  to  serve  as  a  point  against  which  the 
desired  compression  is  to  be  made.  Most  commonly  the  first  of  tl|eae 
three  plans  seems  perfectly  sufficient,  and  that  even  in  amputation  of 
the  thigh;  a  thicker  or  deeper  flap  merely  requiring  a  proportionally 
longer  needle.  In  acting  upon  this  mode,  the  surgeon  may  place  the 
tip  of  the  forefinger  of  his  left  hand  upon  the  bleeding  mouth  of  the 
artery  which  he  intends  to  compress  and  close ;  holding  the  needle  in 
his  right  hand,  he  passes  it  through  the  cutaneous  surface  of  the  flap, 
and  pushes  it  inward  till  its  point  project  out  to  the  extent  of  a  few 
lines  on  tlie  raw  surface  of  the  wound,  a  little  to  the  right  of,  and  an- 
terior to,  his  finger-tip;  he  then,  by  the  action  of  his  right  hand  upon 
the  head  of  the  needle,  turns  and  directs  its  sharp  extremity  so  that 
it  makes  a  bridge  as  it  were  across  the  site  of  the  tube  of  the  bleeding 
artery  immediately  in  front  of  the  point  of  the  finger,  with  which  he 
is  shutting  up  its  orifice;  he  next,  either  with  this  same  forefinger  of 
the  left  hand,  or  with  the  side  of  the  extremity  of  the  needle  itself, 
compresses  the  locality  of  the  bleeding  arterial  orifice  and  tube, 
and  then  pushes  on  the  needle  with  his  right  hand  so  as  to 
make  it  re-enter  the  surface  of  the  wound  a  little  to  the  left  side  of  the 
artery;  and  lastly,  by  pressing  the  needle  farther  on  in  this  direction, 
its  point  re-emerges  through  the  cutaneous  surface  of  the  flap — the  site 
of  the  tube  of  the  bleeding  artery  being  in  this  way  left  pinned  down 
in  a  compressed  state  by  the  arc  or  bridge  of  steel  that  is  passed  over 
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it.  The  needle  tbas  passes  first  from  and  through  the  skin  of  the  flap 
inward  to  the  raw  surface  of  the  wound,  and  after  bridging  over  the 
site  of  the  artery,  it  passes  secondly  from  the  raw  surface  of  the  wound 
outward  again  to  and  through  the  skin.  Sometimes  the  needle  will 
be  best  passed  by  the  aid  of  the  eye  alone,  and  without  guiding  its 
coarse  by  the  finger-tip  applied  to  the  bleeding  orifice.  It  compresses 
not  the  arterial  tube  alone,  but  the  structures  also  placed  over  and 
around  the  site  of  the  tube.  When  the  needle  is  completely  adjusted, 
all  of  it  that  is  seen,  and  that  not  necessarily  so^  on  the  surface  of  the 
raw  wound,  is  the  small  portion  of  it  passing  o?er  the  site  of  the 
artery ;  while  externally,  upon  the  cutaneous  surface  of  the  flap,  we 
have  remaining  exposed  more  or  less  of  its  two  extremities,  namely, 
its  point  and  its  head.  The  rest  of  it  is  hidden  in  the  structures  of  the 
flap  or  side  of  the  wound.  The  degree  of  pressure  required  to  close 
effectually  the  tube  of  an  artery  is  certainly  much  less  than  medical 
practitioners  generally  imagine:  but  in  the  above  proceeding  the 
amount  of  pressure  can  be  regulated  and  increased,  when  required,  by 
the  acuteness  of  the  angle  at  which  the  needle  is  introduced  and  again 
passed  out — the  cutaneous  and  other  structures  of  the  flap  serving  as 
the  resisting  medium  against  which  the  needle  compresses  the  arterial 
tube.  If  it  were  ever,  perchance,  necessary  to  produce  greater  com- 
pression than  can  be  thus  accomplished  by  the  needle  alone,  this  in- 
creased pressure  could  be  readily  obtained  by  throwing  around  the 
two  extremities  of  the  needle,  which  are  exposed  cutaneously,  a  figure- 
of-eight  ligature,  as  in  hare-lip,  with  or  without  a  small  compress 
placed  between  the  arc  of  the  ligature  and  the  skin.  In  practice, 
however,  the  pressure  of  the  needle  upon  the  artery  will — without  any 
such  external  aid — be  found  to  err  more  frequently,  at  first,  in  the  way 
of  excess  than  in  the  way  of  defect.  The  process  of  the  adjustment 
of  the  needle  is  difiBcult  to  describe  shortly  by  words,  but  the  whole 
of  it  is  readily  seen  and  imitated  when  repeated  upon  a  piece  of  cloth 
or  soft  leather.  We  fasten  the  stalk  of  a  flower  in  the  lapelle  of  our 
coat  by  a  pin  passed  exactly  in  this  manner.  To  compress  a  bleeding 
artery  against  a  bone  is  somewhat  more  complicated,  but  not  much 
so.  In  accomplishing  it,  we  have  to  introduce  from  the  cutaneous 
surface  a  long  needle  through  the  flap  of  the  wound  obliquely  to  near 
the  site  of  the  artery,  and  then  compressing  against  the  bone,  with  the 
fingers  of  the  other  hand,  or  with  the  end  of  the  needle  itself,  the  part 
containing  the  artery,  we  make  the  needle,  after  passing  over  this 
compressed  part,  and  after  testing  whether  it  has  closed  the  vessel 
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or  not,  enter  into  the  tissues  beyond,  and  if  necessary  even  emerge 
from  the  cutaneoos  surface  on  the  other  side,  at  an  angle  somewhat 
obliqae  to  that  at  which  it  entered;  thus  taking  advantage  of  the 
resiliency  and  resistance  of  the  soft  textnres  to  make  them  push  the 
needle  with  the  necessary  degree  of  force  against  the  artery  and  bone. 
Arteries  lu  particular  parts  require  special  adjustments  and  modifica- 
tions to  compress  them  against  the  neighboring  bone,  which  only 
anatomy  and  experience  can  point  out.    There  is  always  sufficient 
^  soft  tissue  on  either  side  of  the  artery  for  the  needle  to  get  a  purchase 
upon,  to  compress  the  arterial  tube  against  the  bone  or  other  resist- 
ant point;  and  a  comparatively  slight  purchase  of  this  kind  is  gener- 
ally all  that  is  required.    In  two  cases,  Dr.  S.  had  found  that  branch 
of  the  internal  mammary  artery  which  so  frequently  bleeds  in  the  bot- 
tom of  the  wound  after  excision  of  the  mamma,  easily  and  perfectly 
closed  by  a  needle  passed  through  the  flap  to  near  the  artery,  then 
lifted  over  it  and  (kfter  compressing  it  so  as  to  stop  the  flow  of  blood) 
pushed  onward  into*  the  tissues  beyond.     Possibly,  in  some  amputa- 
tions, an  acupressure  needle  or  needles  may  yet  be  passed  immediately 
before  the  operation,  half  an  inch  or  so  above  the  proposed  line  of  am- 
putation, so  as  to  shut  the  principal  artery  or  arteries,  and  render  the 
operation  comparatively  bloodless.    If  so,  these  needles  would  serve,  at 
one  and  the  same  time,  the  present  uses  of  both  tourniquet  and  arterial 
ligatures.     Perhaps  this  will  be  found,  in  some  cases,  a  simple  and  ef- 
fectual means  of  compressing  and  closing  arterial  trunks  for  haemor- 
rhage and  other  practical  purposes;  as,  for  example,  the  artery  lead- 
ing to  an  aneurism — as  the  femoral  artery  in  popliteal  aneurism — 
changing  the  operation  for  that  disease  into  a  simple  process  of  acu- 
puncture instead  of  a  process  of  delicate  dissection  and  deligation, 
when  in  any  case  the  milder  methods  of  compression,  manipulation, 
and  continuous  flexion  of  the  knee  fail.     It  has  been  hitherto  a  diffi- 
cult problem  to  obstruct  the  vessels  of  the  ovarian  ligament  in  ovari- 
otomy, without  leaving  a  foreign  body,  whether  clamp  or  ligature, 
upon  the  stalk  of  tlie  tumor,  to  ulcerate  and  slough  through  it.     If 
the  stalk  be  transfixed  and  properly  and  strongly  pinned  in  its  whole 
breadth  to  the  interior  of  the  relaxed  abdominal  walls,  by  one  or  more 
acupressure  needles  passed  through  these  abdominal  walls  from  with" 
out,  this  difficulty  may  possibly  be  overcome. 

That  needles  used  for  the  purpose  of  acupressure,  and  passed  freely 
through  the  walls  and  flaps  of  wounds,  will  not  be  attended  by  any 
great  degree  of  disturi3ance  or  irritation,  is  rendered  in  the  highest 
degree  probable  by  all  that  we  know  of  the  tolerance  of  living  animal 
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tissnes  to  the  contact  of  metallic  bodies.  Long  ago  John  Hanter 
pointed  oat  that  small  shot,  needles,  pins,  etc.,  when  passed  into  and 
imbedded  in  the  living  body,  seldom  or  never  produced  any  inflamma- 
tory action,  or  none  at  least  beyond  the  stage  of  adhesive  inflammation, 
even  when  lodged  for  years.  Some  time  ago,  when  the  subject  of 
acupuncture  specially  attracted  the  attention  of  medical  men,  Cloquet, 
Pelletan,  Pouillet,  and  others,  showed  that  the  passage  and  retention 
of  long  acupuncture  needles  were  attended  with  little  or  no  irritation 
in  the  implicated  living  tissues.  The  reviewer  of  their  works  and 
experiments  in  the  Edinburgh  Medical  Journal  for  1827  observes: 
"  It  is  a  remarkable  circumstance  that  the  acupuncture  needles  never 
cause  inflammation  in  their  neighborhood.  If  they  are  rudely  handled 
or  ruffled  by  the  clothes  of  the  patient,  they  may  produce  a  little  irri- 
tation; but  if  they  are  properly  secured  and  protected,  th'ey  may  be 
left  in  the  body  for  an  indefinite  length  of  time  without  causing  any  of 
the  effects  which  usually  arise  on  account  of  the  presence  of  foreign 
bodies.  In  one  of  M.  Cloquet's  patients,  they  were  left  in  the  temples 
for  18  days;  and  in  cases  in  which  needles  have  been  swallowed,  they 
have  remained  without  causing  inflammation  for  a  much  longer  period. 
It  appears  probable,  from  the  facts  collected  on  the  subject,  that 
metallic  bodies  of  every  kind  may  remain  imbedded  in  the  animal 
tissues  without  being  productive  of  injury." — (Page  191.)  All  the 
late  observations  and  experiments  upon  metallic  sutures  are  confirma- 
tory of  the  same  great  pathological  law  of  the  tolerance  of  living  tissues 
for  the  contact  of  metallic  bodies  imbedded  within  their  substance.  In 
the  operation  for  hare-lip,  where  the  whole  success  or  failure  of  the 
operation  depends  on  the  establishment  or  not  of  union  by  the  first  in- 
tention, surgeons  use  needles  to  keep  the  lips  of  the  wound  approxi- 
mated, often  compressing  these  needles  strongly  with  their  figure-of- 
eight  ligatures,  and  find  this  measure  the  most  successful  means  which 
they  can  adopt  for  accomplishing  primary  adhesion. 

The  Acupressure  of  arteries,  when  compared  with  the  Ligature  of 
them,  appears,  as  a  means  of  arresting  hoemorrhage,  to  present  various 
important  advantages: 

1st.  Acupressure  will  be.  found  more  easy,  simple,  and  expeditious 
in  its  application  than  the  Ligature. 

2d.  The  needles  in  Acupressure  can  scarcely  be  considered  as  foreign 
irritating  bodies  in  the  wound,  and  may  always  be  entirely  removed  in 
two  or  three  days,  or  as  soon  as  the  artery  is  considered  clcsed;  whilst 
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the  Ligatures  are  true  foreign  irritating  bodies,  and  cannot  be  removed 
till  they  have  ulcerated  through  the  tied  vessels. 

3d.  The  Ligature  kievitably  produces  ulceration,  suppuration,  and 
gangrene  at  each  arterial  point  at  which  it  is  applied;  whilst  the  clo- 
sure of  arterial  tubes  by  Acupressure  is  not  attended  by  any  such 
severe  and  morbid  consequences. 

4  th.  The  chances,  therefore,  of  the  union  of  wounds  by  the  first 
intention  should  be  much  greater  under  the  arrestment  of  surgical 
htemorrhage  by  Acupressure  than  by  the  Ligature. 

6th.  Phlebitis,  Pyaemia,  etc.,  or,  in  other  words.  Traumatic  or  Sur- 
gical fever,  seem  not  unfrequently  to  be  excited  by  the  unhealthy  local 
suppurations  and  limited  sloughings  which  are  liable  to  be  set  up  in 
wounds  by  the  presence  and  irritation  of  the  Ligatures. 

6th.  Sudh  dangerous  and  fatal  complications  are  less  likely  to  be 
excited  by  the  employment  of  Acupressure,  seeing  the  presence  of  a 
metallic  needle  has  no  such  tendency  to  create  local  suppurations  and 
sloughs  in  the  wound,  such  as  occur  in  the  seats  of  arterial  Ligatures. 

And  7th.  Hence,  under  the  use  of  Acupressure,  we  are  entitled  to 
expect  both,  firsts  that  surgical  wounds  will  heal  more  kindly,  and 
close  more  speedily;  and  secondly,  that  surgical  operations  and  injuries 
will  be  less  frequently  attended  than  at  present  by  the  disastrous  effects 
and  perils  of  Surgical  Fever. 


Case  of  Large  Gun-Shot  "Wound  through  the  Body — Recovery  of 

the  Patient 

By  E.  S.  Cooper,  A.M.,  M.D.,  Professor  of  Anatomy  and  Surgery  in  the 
University  of  the  Pacific,  San  Francisco. 

Case. — Master  G.  B.,  aetat  16,  was  in  company  with  other  boys, 
who  were  amusing  themselves  by  an  examination  of  the  small  game 
which  a  returning  hunter  had  swung  over  his  shoulder,  and  also  his 
fowling-piece,  an  immense  shot-gun,  loaded,  according  to  custom,  with 
nearly  a  hundred  duck-shot,  and  powder  and  wads  to  correspond, 
when,  by  some  accident,  the  gun  exploded  while  the  muzzle  was  almost 
touching  the  body  of  the  patient. 

The  charge  entered  the  left  breast,  a  little  below  the  centre  of  the 
clavicle,  carrying  away  a  portion  of  the  second  rib,  the  subclavian 
artery,  vein,  and  plexus  of  nerves,  passing  downward  and  backward, 
carrying  portions  of  clothing  through  the  upper  lobe  of  tlie  left  lung, 
back  through  the  inferior  angle  of  the  scapula,  and  lodged  external 
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to  the  fragments  of  the  same,  whence  it  was  readily  removed  by  in- 
cisions through  the  soft  parts.  All  the  wads,  as  well  as  pieces  of  the 
patient's  clothing,  were  found  at  that  point.  In  making  an  examina- 
tion to  see  if  no  other  foreign  substance  remained,  I  could  readily  pass 
my  hand  into  the  front  wound,  until  the  fingers  could  be  felt  through 
the  incision  in  the  back  part  of  the  chest,  made  for  the  purpose  of 
extracting  the  wads  and  shot.  In  fact,  an  ordinary-sized  female  hand 
could  have  passed  with  ease  along  the  wound,  through  the  body  to 
the  scapula,  where  the  contents  of  the  gun  lodged. 

The  left  lung  was  immediately  collapsed,  and  large  quantities  of 
arterial  blood  were  discharged  by  expectoration  during  the  following 
night. 

*  The  arm  of  that  side,  as  must  be  apparent,  was  paralyzed  and 
pulseless,  and  remained  in  that  condition  for  a  long  time. 

Pulsation  returned  to  a  limited  extent  after  some  weeks,  but  the 
insensibility  and  loss  of  motion  remain  to  this  day,  four  months  after 
the  injury,  and  pulsation  is  barely  perceptible  in  the  forearm  on  the 
ulnar  side. 

There  was  no  haemorrhage  in  this  case  worthy  of  mention  from  the 
subclavian  artery,  which,  however,  is  nothing  nnusual,  seeing  that 
lacerated  wounds  of  large  vessels,  torn  entirely  ofiF,  do  not  generally 
result  in  any  great  amount  of  bleeding. 

Considerable  pieces  of  sloughed  lung  were  discharged  from  the 
wound  at  different  times,  and  the  lung  still  remains  in  action  to  a 
great  extent. 

Treatment, — The  treatment  was  exceedingly  simple,  and  consisted 
in  the  application  of  evaporating  lotion,  composed  of  one  part  of 
alcohol  and  ten  of  water,  to  the  wound  for  the  -first  five  days,  after 
which  poultices  were  applied.  Spr.  mindererus  was  administered  freely, 
the  bowels  kept  open,  and  quiet  enjoined. 

Remarks. — There  is  one  feature  of  this  case  which  I  forgot  to  men- 
tion under  the  proper  head,  and  that  is  this,  viz.:  The  patient  has 
suffered,  and  does  still,  from  intense  pain  in  the  hand  and  arm, 
although  not  the  least  evidence  of  sensation  exists,  as  manifested  by 
external  sigfts. 

There  is  nothing  claimed  for  the  surgeon  in  the  treatmisnt  of  this 
case,  because  nature  effected  the  cure.  But  it  is  a  case  of  great  in- 
terest, because  it  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  recoveries  to  be  found 
in  the  annals  of  surgery. 

The  patient  has  a  good  appetite,  and  is  restored  almost  to  his 
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original  strength  of  body.  The  wound  has  not  healed  entirely,  though 
it  gives  him  no  pain  in  the  chest,  and  no  other  apparent  inconvenience 
than  that  of  the  pain  in  the  arm  of  the  injured  side  before  mentioned. 
The  breathing  is  free,  but  performed  mostly  by  the  lung  of  the  un- 
injured side,  which  is  much  more  prominent  than  the  other. 


OUR  PHILADELPHIA  CORRESPONDENT. 

No.  16. 

'*The  Boys"— Necrology— The  Stampede— Those  Students  who  did 
not  go — Vesico-vaginal  Fistula — The  "Weather. 

"  Be  it  a  weakness,  it  deserves  some  praise." 
We  love  the  play-place  of  our  early  days; 
The  scene  is  touching,  and  the  heart  is  stone 
That  feels  not  at  that  sight,  and  feels  at  none; 
The  wall  on  which  we  tried  our  graving  skill, 
The  very  name  we  carved;  subsisting  still 
The  bench  on  which  we  sat  while  deep  employed, 
"  Tho'  mangled,  hacked,  and  hew'd,  not  yet  destroyed." — Cowper. 

The  sentiment  of  the  poet  is  natural,  and  simply  expressed.     'Tis 
thns  we  feel  on  visiting  the  scenes  of  our  medical  pupilage.     The  same 
old  benches,   the  same  old  walls,  and  stair-cases;  almost  the  same 
faces — these  look  about  the  same.     There  is  the  pale-faced,  black- 
haired,  quiet  young  man,  whose  answers,  as  prompt  and  as  modest  as 
they  were  correct,  were  listened  to  by  the  rest  of  the  class  as  being 
right,  of  course.     (What  a  pity  that  since  that  time  he  has  become- 
a  learned  professor  himself,  and  has  also  died  in  years  and  in  honor!) 
There  is  the  stout  Kentuckian,  whose  huge  muscles  and  bones  were 
the  terror  of  the  whole  class,  when  he  was  under  the  influence  of  the 
exhilarating  gas.     (He  has  since  died  on  the  Texas  frontier,  in  a 
battle  with  the  Indians.)     And  there  sits  my  quiet  Pennsylvania 
friend,  who  answers  the  Professor  of  Anatomy's  questions  so  promptly. 
(He  has  since  that  time  been  a  very  successful  homceopathic  practi- 
tioner and  professor,  and  is  now  dead.)     Bah!  is  it  possible  that  these 
young  men  I  see  are  not  the  same  I  sat  among?     (Some  twenty- 
six  years  ago.)     And  yet  I  hear  of  some  of  the  wilder  ones  making  a 
stampede  to  the  South  this  year.     Well,  well,  times  have  changed. 
Tempora  miUantur;  but  I  fear  I  have  not  changed  with  them.     True, 
my  hair  is  somewhai  gray;  my  teeth  are  not  all  at  home,  as  they 
then  were;  but  I  am,  and  still  will  be,  a  boy.     God  bless  the  boys  and 
glorious  boyhood! 
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"  Yes,  we're  bojrs,  always  playing  with  tongne  or  with  pen, 
And  I  sometimes  have  asked,  Shall  we  ever  be  men  ? 
Shall  we  always  be  youthful,  and  laughing  and  gay. 
Till  the  last  dear  companion  drops  smiling  away  ?'' 

"  Then  here's  to  our  boyhood,  its  gold  and  its  gray ! 
The  starrof  its  Winter,  the  dews  of  its  May ! 
And  when  we  have  done  with  our  life-lasting  toys, 
Dear  Father,  take  care  of  thy  children,  the  Boys !'' — HoLMErf. 

We  attended  the  funeral  the  other  day  of  one  of  oar  old  friends 
among  the  boys,  Dr.  Yardly,  who  died  suddenly,  in  the  GOth  year  of 
his  age.  Dr.  Y.  was  one  of  our  most  respectable  Quaker  physicians, 
and  studied  (with  many  others)  under  the  distinguished  Dr.  Joseph 
Parrish.  He  worked,  we  learn,  in  early  life,  at  a  mechanical  jpro- 
fession;  threw  away  tlie  plane  and  the  chisel  for  the  pestle  and  the 
pill,  and  wisely  provided  in  early  life,  by  an  advantageous  marriage, 
(which  he  did  twice,)  for  the  pecuniary  demands  of  our  poorly-paid 
calling.  His  coffin  was  surrounded  by  hundreds  of  heart-stricken 
patients  and  friends,  and  many  of  our  })hysiciaus  paid  sincere  respect 
to  his  unpretending  worth.  He  was  among  the  few  unprejudiced 
actors  in  certain  recent  medical  controversies,  and  protested  strongly 
against  the  injustice  done  to  at  least  one  of  the  injured  parties. 

Another  member  of  our  aristocracy  died  the  other  day,  who,  while 
resting  from  the  toils  of  the  bellows,  the  hammer  and  the  anvil,  was 
attracted  to  the  window  of  a  neighboring  quondam  play-house,  by  the 
lectures  of  a  learned  medical  faculty,  then  initiating  a  new  medical 
college  into  life.  The  brawny  blacksmith,  a  very  good  representative 
of  old  Yulcan,  gradually  became  interested  in  the  structure  of  his  own 
arms,  and  from  them  passed  to  medical  science  in  general ;  and  in  due 
time  was  dubbed  a  Doctor.  He  wisely,  however,  made  his  first  trade 
subservient  to  his  future  comfort,  before  he  gave  it  u])  entirely,  and 
went  through  the  toils  and  hardships  of  a  laborious  profession  in  com- 
parative comfort.     He  was  an  honest  man. 

In  reference  to  our  stampede,  the  only  additional  news  appears  to 
be  that  the  doctor,  who  brought  two  thousand  dollars  in  his  pocket  to 
send  homesick  young  men  to  the  South,  has  vamosed,  being  disgusted 
by  the  treatment  he  received.  It  is  said  that  quite  a  number  called 
on  the  gentleman,  obtained  the  needful,  and  (ungrateful  wretches!) 
instead  of  meeting  him  at  the  Broad  and  Piimy  Streets  Depot,  near 
the  wilchins^  hour  of  night,  took  the  money  so  freely  given  and  easily 
obtained,  and  devoted  it  to  the  worship  of  a  god  and  goddess  called 
Bacchus  and  Yenus;  in  other  words,  they  had  a  jolly  old  time  of  it, 
and  then  returned  to  their  muttons,  and  are  now  sitting  demurely 
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under  the  learned  instructions  of  their  faithful  and  fatherly  preceptors. 
Alt,  contraire,  in  reference  to  some  twenty-five  more,  who,  it  is  said, 
took  offence  at  some  lapsus  lingua  of  one  of  their  teachers,  they  have 
packed  up  their  traps  and  "  gone  South."  Rumor  does  not  know 
which  school  those  young  politicians  left. 

I  see,  by  your  last  number,  that  the  Long  Island  College  Hospital 
is  now  organized,  and  ready  for  its  first  Spring  session.  Allow  me  to 
suggest  to  that  talented  faculty,  that  Philadelphia  is  a  better  place 
than  Brooklyn  to  start  a  new  school  in;  and  that  they  would  sooner 
build  up  a  Summer  school  here  than  there.  Their  reputations  will, 
however,  draw  pupils  to  any  place  that  they  may  lecture  in. 

I  see  also,  in  your  last  number,  that  Dr.  Lewis  A.  Sayre  has 
operated  successfully  for  vesico- vaginal  fistula,  by  **  Sims*  silver  suture." 
I  remember,  many  years  ago,  (in  1838,)  while  visiting  the  Dublin 
Lying-in  Hospital,  on  being  invited  to  see  Dr.  Murphy  operate  for 
this  disease  by  caustic,  hearing  the  then  Master  of  the  institution,  Dr. 
Collins,  say  to  me,  **  Go,  doctor,  and  see  the  operation,  but  it  will  be 
of  no  use;  the  fistula  can  be  closed  up,  but  it  will  sooner  or  later 
break  open  again."  What  is  the  experience  of  Drs.  Sims,  Sayre,  and 
others  in  your  city  in  this  matter  ?  Is  the  cicatrix,  obtained  by  the 
"  silver  suture,"  suflBciently  firm  to  maintain  its  hold  against  the  irri- 
tation of  the  secretions  of  the  part;  and,  especially,  against  the  pressure 
and  tension  of  parturition  ?  I  should  like  to  know  the  fact  in  the 
matter.  My  preceptor  used  to  tell  us  that  most  of  the  important,  and 
especially  the  novel  surgical  operations,  were  published  too  soon, 
before  the  final  results  were  known;  and  hence  the  history  was  incom- 
plete; often  leading  young  men  into  error,  by  inducing  them  to  per- 
form operations  which  were  not  proper,  because  not  sanctioned  by 
sufficient  experience. 

The  winter  here  is  wet  and  cloudy.  The  consequence  is  that  rheu- 
matisms, catarrhs,  diphtherite,  croup,  &c.  are  quite  prevalent;  many 
old  men  dying  suddenly  from  the  severity  of  the  season.  By-the-by, 
friend  Gazette,  we  have  just  seen  the  first  number  of  a  splendid  new 
work  on  Hernia.  The  plates  are  in  the  best  style  of  lithograph,  with 
linear  drawings  accompanying  them,  on  which  are  marked  the  names 
of  the  parts  represented  in  the  plates.  The  type  is  new,  and  printed 
on  first-class  calender  paper,  in  folio.  It  is  to  be  issued  complete  in 
five  numbers,  by  F.  G.  Pilliiier,  147  South  4th  Street.  It  is  dedicated, 
very  appropriately,  to  Professor  Gross,  by  the  editor.  Dr.  James 
Bryan,  Professor  of  Anatomy  in  New  York  Medical  College. 

Seneca. 
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SELECTION'S- 

HOW  TO  GBT  A  PRACTICa 
A  Valedictory.    Delivered  to  the  Oradnating  Class  of  1859. 

By  James  B.  rcCAW,  M.  D., 

Professor  of  Chemistry  in  the  Medical  College  of  Viifinia. 

[We  shall  need  no  apology  for  inserting  the  excellent  Taledictorj 
of  Prof.  McCaw,  of  Richmond,  Virginia,  or  as  much  of  it  as  oar  limits 
will  aliow.  It  is  too  good  to  be  lost,  for  it  aboands  with  noveltj, 
good-hnmor,  and  good  sense.] 

You  have  chosen,  then,  a  noble  pursuit — one  of  elevating  tenden- 
cies, of  inestimable  privileges.  To-night,  in  the  first  blush  of  your 
well-worn  honors,  'tis  well  to  comfort  yourself  with  inspiring  reflec- 
tions; to  nerve  the  hetfrt  for  coming  trials;  fur  they  will  soon  be  here. 
Tour  greatest  trouble,  indeed,  is  now  at  hand.  It  stands  jnst  out- 
side of  this  hall,  where  we  have  studied  together.  Before  you  sleep 
to-night — before  the  music,  the  congratulations,  have  faded  from  hear- 
ing— it  will  mock  you,  and  whisper  into  your  ear  the  startling  ques- 
tion. Where  are  your  patients  1 

Dear  friends,  this  first  and  inevitable  trouble  is  hard  to  bear.  You 
leave  us  armed,  ready  for  the  field,  bearing  the  banner  of  yonr  Alma 
Mater,  to  seek  reputation  and  honor.  Like  the  knight  companions 
of  old,  you  wander  over  the  country  in  search  of  occupation.  How 
long  you  will  wait !  Tha  roacl  is  crowded — regulars,  irregulars,  and 
many  defectives.  The  public  looks  shyly  at  you ;  some  dislike  your 
appearance;  some  yonr  manners.  "  Nobody  but  their  own  doctor  un- 
derstands their  constitutions."  Then,  too,  how  difficult  to  do  yourself 
justice — to  put  yourself  right  before  the  profession  and  public  I 

You  see  a  prospect  of  success — "  an  opening f'  but  when  you  get 
there  it  is  closed,  hermetically  sealed,  with  some  broad-shouldered  old 
doctor,  who  has  not  the  most  remote  idea  of  dying.  Hopeless,  de- 
sponding, you  appeal  to  your  friends.  They  tell  you.  Wait  for  a  •prac- 
tice. Your  father  says,  Wait^  my  son,  and  you  wiU  get  a  practice. 
Your  preceptor  answers,  Wait  as  1  did^  and  you  will  have  a  practice. 
There  Tnay  be  some  dear  girl,  more  to  you  than  all  besides;  but,  alasl 
she,  too,  tells  you,  We  mast  wait  until  you  get  a  practice. 

Madderied,  with  hope  deferred,  I  see  you  coming  back  to  this 
your  s  tarting-point,  and,  with  outstretched  hands  and  eager  gestures, 
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appealing  to  those  who  directed  your  student-life:  Friends,  friends, 
teach  me  the  most  important  of  all  knowledge — How  to  get  a  Practice  I 

In  the  attempt  to  impart  this  information,  I  must  ask  your  indul- 
gence, if  I  should  not  afford  you  entire  satisfaction;  for  it  cannot  be 
denied  that  the  subject  is  diflScult  to  treat.  Indeed,  if  I  could  point  out 
such  principles  of  action  as  would  insure  success,  the  hall  would  re- 
quire to  be  enlarged  in  all  its  dimensions,  to  accommodate  the  crowd 
who  would  rush  here  to  study  this  necessary  branch  of  professional 
knowledge. 

The  difficulties  of  the  undertaking  are  greater,  because  this  useful 
art  has  been  sedulously  cultivated  for  many  years,  and  by  some  has 
been  carried  to  great  perfection,  and  yet  its  principles  have  never  been 
written  down  and  put  into  a  scientific  form.  It  has  been  rather  re- 
garded, as  what  the  lawyers  term,  the  lez  non  scripta^  that  unwritten 
law  to  be  learned  by  intuition.  Still,  by  appealing  to  the  traditiona 
of  our  calling,  and  carefully  consulting  such  authorities  as  are  reliable, 
I  shall  hope  to  aid  you  in  prosecuting  the  inquiry.* 

While  presenting,  however,  the  views  of  those  who  have  studied 
the  various  ways  of  getting  a  practice,  I  shall  take  the  liberty  of  add- 
ing my  own  experience  on  those  points,  when  there  may  be  room  for' 
an  honest  difference  of  opinion. 

One  of  the  greatest  authorities  on  this  important  branch  of  Medical 
Ethics  was  the  celebrated  Dr.  Richard  Mead^  who  flourished  in  Lon- 
don more  than  a  hundred  years  ago,  and  after  enjoying  a  reputation 
beyond  any  of  his  cotemporaries,  in  the  fashionable  world  at  least, 
has  left  behind  him,  in  a  series  of  letters,  the  embodied  results  of  his 
experience.  In  hastily  glancing  over  his  instructions  to  his  pupil,  Dr, 
Timothy  Van  Bustk^  it  will  be  at  once  perceived  how  permanent  has 
been  his  influence  upon  the  profession ;  for  we  may  recognize  many  of 
his  best  manceuvres  in  constant  use  at  the  present  day. 

Mead  was^the  pupil  and  afterwards  the  rival  of  the  celebrated  Rod- 
diffe^  with  whom  he  formed  an  admirable  contrast;  and,  as  these  an- 
cient worthies  present  us  with  excellent  types  of  their  class,  I  shall 
introduce  them  more  particularly  to  your  notice. 

When  Mead  was  about  to  commence  his  career  in  London,  Rad- 

*  For  fuller  details  on  these  important  points,  we  refer  to  the  erudite  article  on 
Medical  Ethics,  by  Philo  Etiiicus,  Artium  Majester,  with  notes  and  additions 
by  Philadelphicus,  Surgeon  to  the  Asylum  for  Wooden-legged  Seamen,  Ac,  Ae., 
to  be  found  in  the  Virginia  Medical  Journal j  vol.  vii.,  p.  253.  From  this  Tftloa- 
ble  source  many  of  the  maxims  in  this  address  were  derived. — Ed. 
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diSe  said  to  him:  "Mead,  there  is  do  reason  why  we  should  interfere 
with  each  other.     I  huUy  all  my  patients;  you  must  wheedle  yours/' 

The  apt  scholar  took  him  at  his  word,  and,  from  that  day  to  this, 
the  two  roads  to  success  have  been  followed  by  their  disciples;  for 
while  some  of  the  most  distinguished  names  in  medicine  have  blustered 
themselves  into  fame,  the  larger  proportion,  imitating  the  safer  exam- 
ple of  their  great  leader,  have  depended  on  good  manners  and  an  in- 
sinuating address  to  take  them  on  to  reputation  and  fortune. 

These  two  methods  arc  based  upon  a  close  study  of  Human  Nature. 
There  are  many  who,  like  the  parasitic  vines,  love  to  cling  to  the 
gnarled  and  stubborn  oak,  rather  than  to  depend  upon  themselves  in 
times  of  trouble.  With  these,  the  Radcliffes,  Cheynes  and  Aberne- 
thies  found  themselves  omnipotent.  Still,  it  must  be  confessed,  that 
the  suaviter  in  modo  has  been,  on  the  whole,  more  productive  of  good 
results.     Most  people  preferring  to  be  coaxed,  rather  than  driven. 

Whether,  however,  gentlemen,  you  choose  one  school  or  the  other, 
there  are  certain  maxims  common  to  both,  strenuously  insisted  on  by 
all  my  authorities.  I  can  only  allude  to  a  few  of  the  most  familiar, 
leaving  you  to  give  to  each  one  its  proper  value. 

Mead  was  one  of  the  first  to  introduce  the  custom  of  having  him- 
self called  out  of  church;  but  he  practiced  this  ruse  under  peculiar  ad- 
vantages. His  father  was  a  clergyman,  with  a  large  congregation, 
and,  when  the  doctor  was  summoned  out,  would  say,  *'  Dear  brethren, 
let  us  offer  a  prayer  for  the  poor  sufferer  to  whose  relief  my  son  has 
been  called."  In  this  way,  the  doctor  soon  gained  a  great  notoriety. 
As  you,  my  friends,  will  not  enjoy  this  peculiar  advantage,  and  as 
the  trick  has  no  longer  the  merit  of  novelty,  I  would  advise  you  not 
to  follow  this  maxim,  or  even  the  more  modern  practice  of  coming  in 
at  the  commencement  of  the  sermon.  If  you  had  a  consultation  at  II 
o'clock  on  Sunday  morning,  would  you  not  always  be  punctual  to  the 
appointment  ?  Why  not  be  at  least  as  prompt  when  you  visit  God's 
house,  and  seek  forgiveness  for  your  many  misdeeds  ? 

Another  precept,  handed  down  to  us  from  old  times,  is  the  plan  of 
riding  or  driving  about  the  town  at  all  hours,  and  in  great  haste,  in- 
ducing the  belief  that  your  services  are  anxiously  sought  for  by  the 
public.  Said  Mead  to  his  pupil  Timothy,  "  Whenever  you  visit  a 
foor  patient^  leave  your  horse  at  the  door  of  some  rich  neighbor.    You 

will  be  rewarded  for  the  additional  walk." 
A  friend  of  mine  told  me  of  a  horse-trick  which  was  quite  ingenious. 

The  animal  would  always  break  bis  bridle,  and  dashing  through  the 
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town,  everybody  would  ran  out  to  stop  Dr.  Non  PaUr^s  horse.  Thus 
the  public  became  aware  of  the  existence  of  that  50091  /o  be  distinguished 
individual. 

A  method  of  tactics  much  above  these  paltry  artifices  is  worthy  of 
mention — I  mean  to  write  yourself  into  notice.  There  is  a  wonderful 
power  in  printer's  ink,  and  when  you  can  get  into  the  newspapers, 
your  fortune  is  made.  An  operation  reported  in  the  local  columns — 
a  dreadful  accident  quickly  relieved  .by  that  eminent  physician,  Dr. 
Izard,  looks  well.  Meantime  my  authorities  lay  much  stress  on  the 
importance  of  writing  often  in  the  Medical  Journals,  Get  up  a  long 
list  of  cases.  The  disease  must  be  desperate,  thougk^ommon,  as  the 
cholera  or  yellow  fever.  Sum  up  the  results  of  your  practice  after 
this  fashion: 

100  cases  of  cholera  treated  in  the month  of  year .     Of 

these,  97  were  discharged  cured;  2  relapsed  through  their  owniwipra- 
deface^  and  1  absented  himself. 

A  good  notion,  says  Mead,  is  to  write  about  the  last  new  remedy, 
or  better  yet,  invent  one  yourself,  to  cure  some  incurable  disease. 
The  public  wonder;  admire  your  daring  and  sound  your  praises. 

When  you  report  cases,  take  care  that  you  give  wo  n^mes,     HuU 

is  very  unprofessional.     But  say:     The  Right  Rev.  Dr. ;  Judge 

of  the  Court  of  Appeals;  and  acknowledge  nothing  so  low  as  a 

member  of  Congress. 

But  the  last  and  greatest  maxim,  most  extolled  by  the  text-books 
of  the  art,  is  yet  to  be  mentioned:  "  Learn  how  to  praise  youVself,  and 
at  the  same  time  run  down  your  neighbor."  This  requires  the  highest 
refinements  of  the  science  and  all  the  resources  of  the  most  profound 
tad. 

It  will  never  do  to  flatter  yourself  grossly  or  to  abuse  your  rival 
openly.  This  would  disgust  the  patient,  and  might  result  in  disagree- 
able consequences.  But,  with  shrugs,  looks  and  innuendoes,  a  well- 
timed  prescription  and  a  lucky  recovery,  a  dexterous  tactician,  espe- 
cially if  supported  by  a  few  gossipping  tongues,  must  be^vcry  awkward, 
if  he  docs  not  succeed  in  his  object.  He  has  then  reached  the  highest 
pinnacle  of  his  art. 

These  are  some  of  the  methods  adopted  by  many  to  gain  the  ear  of 
the  public,  and  reach  success  in  the  profession.  What  suy  you^  young 
gentlemen,  to  these  maxims  in  Medicine  7  handed  down  to  us  for  cen- 
turies; practiced  every  day  in  our  own  midst.  Will  you  make  them 
your  guide  in  the  coming  future  ?    No — No.     Rather,  this  night,  tear 
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ap  in  shreds  the  hardly-earned  parchoieDt  which  only  leads  yoa  into 
the  crooked  paths  of  fraud  and  artifice.  Throw  to  the  winds  your 
loDg-cherished  ambition,  and  seek  with  honest  hearts  and  honest  con- 
sciences a  more  humble  occupation : 

'*  For  if  the  purchase  cost  so  dear  a  price, 
As  soothing  folly  or  exaltitg  vice, 
Then  teach  U3,  Heaven,  to  scorn  the  guilty  bays. 
Drive  from  my  heart  that  wretched  lust  of  praise; 
Unblemished,  let  me  live  or  die  unknown; 
Grant  me  an  honest  fame,  or  grant  me  none." 

The  question,  gentlemen,  you  have  proposed,  is  not  yet  answered. 
You  scorn  at  the  first  glance,  the  traditions  and  maxims,  the  schemes 
and  tricks  of  a  base  profession.  Such  practices  may,  with  the  old  and 
hardened  worldlings  be  received  with  a  laugh,  or  admired  for  their  inge- 
nuity; but  can  get  no  favor  from  the  fresh  and  youthful  heart  I  know 
in  these  latter  days,  it  is  common  to  look  at  such  questions  from  a  low 
point  of  view;  in  these  days  of  an  advanced  civilization,  which  some  re- 
gard as  a  more  refined  selfishness;  in  these  days  of  an  interested  mo- 
rality, when  the  child  is  taught  "  honesty,  because  it  is  the  best  policy." 
Even  yet,  believe  one  who  is  many  years  in  advance  of  you  on  the  voy- 
age of  life — believe  me,  the  world  is  not  yet  so  steeped  in  selfishness 
as  to  despise  liDnesty  and  frankness;  human  natnre  is  not  so  base  as 
to  feed  always  on  fraud  and  hypocrisy. 

The  way  to  get  a  practice  is  plainly  marked  out  before  you,  and 
success  in  your  profession  is  within  the  reach  of  every  one,  who  from 
this  night  forward  determines,  come  what  may,  to  strive  earnestly  and 
conscientiously  to  do  his  duty.  It  may  be  a  slow  process — it  will  be 
a  tedious,  thorny  road,  and  even  when  gained,  the  success  will  assur- 
edly fall  short  of  your  youthful  aspirations.  Yet  come  it  will;  and 
when  you  have  reached  the  long-coveted  prize,  the  greatest  element 
in  your  cup  of  joy  will  be  the  reflection,  that  you  have  honorably 
struggled  in  the  fight  with  the  world,  and  may  proudly  wear  the  tro- 
phies you  have  worthily  won. 

Success  in  the  practice  of  Medicine  will  come  to  every  man  who 
devotes  himself  to  its  duties  with  undivided  energies  and  a  hopeful, 
zealous  spirit.  With  these  impelling  motives,  there  is  nothing  more 
needed,  save  the  requisite  qualifications  for  usefulness,  and  the  rest  is 
but  a  question  of  tivic. 

To  make  yourselves  useful  as  physicians,  to  render  yourselves  worthy 
of  public  confidence,  is  the  true  object,  then,  of  your  future  life.     Nor 
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IS  this  so  difficult  a  task.  Each  one  of  yon,  in  bis  own  sphere  and 
after  his  own  way,  can  effect  this  result.  The  labors  and  responsibili- 
ties of  a  physician  do  not  demand  rare  abilities,  exalted  genius. 
An  average  intellect  and  a  good  perception  are  the  necessary  elements 
of  a  medical  mind.  In  short,  any  one  can  succeed  in  doing  good  ser- 
vice in  our  art,  who  secures  to  himself  two  leading  qualifications — a 
good  head  and  a  good  heart. 

You  have  recently  proved,  young  gentlemen,  during  your  connec- 
tion with  this  Institution,  and  by  the  creditable  examination  just  con- 
cluded, that  you  have  a  fair  proportion  of  intelligence,  which,  if  culti- 
vated, will  enable  you  to  appreciate  the  leading  principles  of  the  sci- 
ence. But  the  expression  includes  much  more  than  this.  You  must 
have  a  good  head  for  observing  as  well  as  for  acquiring.  There  is  no 
occupation  demanding  a  more  constant  use  of  the  perceptive  faculties, 
than  ours.  It  is  through  the  power  of  observation  that  we  reduce 
theory  to  practice^  transfer  science  to  the  bedside,  and  turn  our  knowl- 
edge to  a  useful  purpose. 

The  most  important  attribute  of  the  great  physician  is  his  rapidity 
and  accuracy  of  observation.  Yet  this  he  is  required  to  guard  cau- 
tiously by  the  exercise  of  a  sound  discretion.  In  a  science  like  ours, 
confessedly  imperfect,  admitting  of  many  constructions^  and  differences 
of  opinion,  though  we  should  be  quick  to  observe,  yet  be  slow  to  act; 
for  the  calm  and  sober  second  thought  often  marks  the  point  where 
lies  the  truth. 

Another  important  element  in  the  medical  man  is  a  good  common 
sense,  and  an  accurate  knowledge  of  human  nature.  Look  at  your 
patient  with  the  naked  eye,  before  you  put  on  your  scientific  spectacles. 
Study  him  as  a  man,  before  you  consider  him  as  a  patient.  What  is 
his  character,  his  disposition,  his  temperament  ?  What  are  his  habits, 
his  modes  of  thought,  and  how  ♦ball  I  bring  to  light  the  difficulties 
lying  at  the  root  of  this  medical  problem  ? 

In  the  exercise  of  a  justifiable  medical  tact,  in  a  quick  appreciation 
of  character,  and  in  the  constant  appeal  to  common  sense,  unprejudiced 
by  foregone  conclusions,  whether  drawn  from  books  or  the  results  of 
experience,  modern  physicians  stand  far  above  their  predecessors.  The 
mind,  freed  from  the  routine  of  the  schools,  and  permitted  to  reflect, 
observe  and  act  for  itself,  has  sprung  forward  with  velocity  in  the 
search  after  the  truth.  Even  the  heresies  of  the  age  may  bo  made 
useful  by  a  discriminating  common  sense.  Homoeopathy  and  Hydro- 
pathy have  at  least  taught  us  to  beware  of  too  nmch  physic  and  to  lit- 
tle water. 
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Sach  is  my  definition  of  a  good  medical  Iiead.  Add  to  these  qaal- 
itieSy  if  yoQ  choose — they  may  all  be  yours;  add  to  these,  an  honest, 
trae  and  conscientious  heart,  and  your  question  is  answered.  Yoa 
eon  do  Twthing  without  tliat.  You  may  put  learning  to  learning — 
yon  may  walk  the  hospital,  study  disease  at  the  bedside,  and  read  the 
bnman  heart — you  may  win  a  great  name  in  the  profession,  and  adorn 
with  new  discoveries  the  noble  art;  hxitf  mthoxxt  b,  good  kearly  jon 
will  never  fill  up  the  full  measure  of  your  usefulness — the  trusted 
physician,  the  sympathizing  friend^  the  never-failing  support  of  those 
with  whom  your  duties  lie. 

And  who  have  such  noble  up(>ortuuities  of  cultivating  the  higher 
moral  qualities  ?  How  easy  this  tender  culture  to  you,  young  men, 
now  going  into  this  sphere  of  action,  with  fresh  and  ardent  emotions, 
ready  to  soften  under  every  impression,  to  sympathize  with  every  cry 
of  sorrow!  I  need  not  deny  in  the  name  of  our  brotherhood  the 
charge  often  made,  that  physicians  become  hardened  to  the  pains  and 
weaknesses  of  suffering  humanity.  Indeed,  it  is  just  the  reverse.  It 
is  our  sad  duty  to  witness  so  much  of  sickness,  misfortune,  and  vice, 
that  the  heart,  under  this  incessant  teaching,  becomes  more  and  more 
impressible.  Long  practice  has  learned  us  to  preserve  a  calm  and 
necessary  composure  when  the  eye  of  the  frightened  invalid  is  watch- 
ing; or  harder  still,  when  a  mother's  glance  searches  us,  looksfor  a  ray 
of  hope,  a  word  of  comfort;  hope  which  has  fled,  comfort  we  cannot 
give.  Still,  there  is  something  tugging  at  the  heart-strings,  which 
the  world  does  not  appreciate,  and  from  its  deepest  depths  we  feel  the 
impotency  of  our  calling. 

You  must  have  a  good  heart.  You  would  not  be  worthy  to  associ- 
ate so  freely,  so  intimately  with  pure  and  loving  woman,  with  angel- 
children,  unless  your  hearts  were  also  pure.  Constant  association 
with  the  other  sex  is  the  great  humanizing  agent  of  modern  civiliza- 
tion, and  blessed  privilege  is  ours  to  spend  our  lives  in  their  presence  and 
Companionship.  We  see  them  in  their  most  endearing  aspect,  their 
Fupremest  loveliness — uiiselUsh — sclf-sacrilicing,  by  many  a  sick-bed, 
(sometimes  of  God's  making,  but  how  often  of  viands  transgression!) 
or  themselves  bearing  patiently  the  tortures  of  disease — 

BleFt  partner  of  onr  joys  and  woes, 

Even  in  the  darkest  hour  of  earthly  ill 
Untarnished  yet,  thy  fond  affection  glows, 

Throbs  with  each  pulse,  and  beats  with  every  thrill. 

You  must  have  a  good  heart,  or  you  will  never  bold  that  place  in 
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clMrtffCs  affections  which  the  physician  in  every  family  shoald  seek  to 
obtain.  Children  are  intaitive  judges  of  character.  No  miser  who 
loves  to  connt  his  gold,  can  tell  the  counltrfeit  from  the  true  metal 
more  certainly,  than  does  the  child  discern  between  the  gloss  of  an 
artificial  manner,  and  the  genuine  ring  of  an  honest  sympathy.  Yoa 
mnst  seek  to  win  their  love  and  confidence.  The  little  ones  learn  to 
come  without  fear,  and  obey  from  a  feeling  of  affection.  Tis  only 
thus  that  you  will  exert  over  them  a  truly  curative  influence.  The 
doctor's  coming  will  no  longer  be  an  event  to  be  dreaded,  but  a  time 
of  joy.  How  easy,  then,  to  study  the  disease  or  condition  of  these  lit- 
tle patients,  who,  instead  of  cowering  in  the  nurse's  arms,  trembling 
with  terror  as  you  approach,  will  fondly  sit  upon  your  knee  and  iruU 
yon  with  all  a  child's  affection  ! 

Lastly,  gentlemen,  in  your  intercourse  with  your  brethren,  you 
should  study,  by  a  frank  and  genuine  politeness,  a  tender,  scmpaloos 
respect  for  their  opinions  and  feelings,  and  an  earnest  desire  to  do  full 
justice  to  all  with  whom  you  may  be  associated,  to  awake  in  the  bo- 
som of  every  one  a  perfect  and  unshaken  confidence  in  your  honor  and 
integrity.  In  every  noble  ambition,  while  you  strive  to  rise  to  pro- 
fessional eminence,  may  yon  not,  instead  of  pulling  your  comrade 
down,  rather  lend  him  a  helping  hand  ?  Then  standing  together  on 
that  high  platform  only  gained  by  honorable  men,  how  strong  will  be 
the  nnited  influence  of  a  united  brotherhood  against  the  jeers  of  the 
Ignorant  or  the  attacks  of  the  charlatan ! 

Are  there  many  before  you  in  the  race  ?  still  be  faithful  to  the  du- 
ties of  your  own  sphere,  and  prove,  by  patient  and  cheerful  labor,  that 
you  deserve  a  higher  place.  Preserve  with  watchfulness  the  discipline 
of  the  profession,  its  rules  and  customs,  and  though  the  trial  may  bo 
long  and  hard  to  bear — for  so  it  will  be — and  the  temptation  to  work 
on  a  little  faster  may  be  almost  irresistible,  never  forget  (to  quote  an 
eminent  and  witty  brother*) — never  forget,  that  the  tenth  command- 
ment was  intended  especially  for  doctors:  Thou  shalt  not  covet  thy 
neighbor's  patients. 

[  From  the  American  Journal  of  Insanity.] 

The  Nervous  Epidemic  connected  Tvith  the  Religious  Revival 

in  Ireland. 

[The  tone  of  the  following  article  is  more  moderate  and  conserva- 
tive than  much  that  has  been  written  on  this  quesfio  vpzata.'] 

*  See  Address  to  the  Harvard  Medical  Claes.    By  Oliver  Wexdell  Holues. 
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One  of  the  most  powerful  and  wide-spread  of  those  mjsterioas  epi- 
demics in  which  the  functions  of  the  cerebro- spinal  system  are  tempo- 
rarily disordered,  has  prevailed  during  the  past  six  months  in  Ireland, 
and  in  different  parts  of  Great  Britain.  It  is  apparently  related  to  a 
religions  revival  in  the  evaDgelical  churches,  though  the  reality  of  a 
true  spiritual  influence  being  involved  with  it  has  been  much  question- 
ed. A  striking  characteristic  of  the  epidemic  is  the  exact  likeness 
which  many  of  its  features  bear  to  those  of  epidemics  of  febrile  and 
other  diseases.  When  at  its  period  of  greatest  height  in  one  locality, 
it  is  in  its  decline  in  that  just  behind  in  its  course,  and  is  kindling  up 
in  the  one  in  advance.  Neither  public  expectation  nor  revival  effort 
greatly  hasten  its  approach,  but  its  course  is  steady  and  regular,  and 
manifestly  by  infection.  Says  a  witness:  *'It  was  observed  from  the 
first,  that  the  most  illiterate  convert  who  had  himself  been  physically 
affected  had  far  more  power  in  producing  the  manifestations  than  the 
most  eloquent  and  touching  speaker  who  could  address  an  assembly. 
There  did  not  seem  to  be  any  proportion  between  the  words  nttered 
by  the  speakers  and  the  results  produced."  The  physical  phenomena, 
in  their  complete  form,  are  those  of  catalepsy.  Those  powerfully  af- 
fected are  struck  down  as  in  an  epileptic  seizure,  and,  for  a  greater  or 
less  time,  the  voluntary  functions  are  suspended.  In  some  cases  there 
is  also  loss  of  consciousness.  Moral  manifestations  follow,  taking  the 
usual  forms  of  powerful  conviction  of  sinfulness,  and  signs  of  the  most 
acute  mental  anguish.  Under  a  less  degree  of  the  disorder  there  are 
spasms  and  convulsive  movements  in  great  variety;  and  sobbing, 
laughing,  singing,  and  wailing,  are  manifested  without  obvious  cause 
or  meaning.  These  are  so  general  that  the  medical  men  and  the  press 
of  Great  Britain  have  usually  described  the  epidemic  as  one  of  hys- 
teria; though  its  subjects  are  by  no  means  of  one  temperament,  or  of 
the  female  sex. 

But  however  imperfectly  technical  language  may  describe  these 
manifestations,  they  are,  it  is  easy  to  see,  governed  by  well-known 
physiological  laws.  Where  the  epidemic  prevails  among  a  people  of 
a  low  grade  of  intelligence,  the  disorder  will  be  manifested  chiefly  in 
the  functions  of  the  spinal  cord,  and  catalepsy  and  convulsions  will  be 
presented.  Epidemics  of  a  similar  kind  in  this  country  during  the 
past  fifteen- years,  arising  among  a  people  of  more  active  intellect,  have 
affected  more  the  cerebral  functions,  and  have  developed  hallucinations 
of  all  kinds,  fanatical  passions,  and  the  wildest  vagaries  of  belief.  Of 
these,  Millerism  and  Spiritualism  are  prominent  instances.     In  a  more 
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robust  and  energetic  people  we  have  a  greater  degree  of  boisterous- 
ness  and  actiyity  in  the  manifestations.  This  is  illastrated  in  the 
history  of  the  so-called  *'  Backwoods  Revivals/^  which  occurred  iu  our 
Western  States,  many  years  ago.  Indeed,  the  manner  in  which  the 
nervous  contagion  is  modified  in  its  effects  by  the  condition  of  its  sub- 
jects is  precisely  that  which  is  observed  in  epidemics  of  cholera  and 
yellow  fever.  In  both  cases,  at  the  first  appearance  of  the  disorder 
only  tliose  in  some  way  predisposed  to  its  attack  are  affected,  and  the 
symptoms  are  not  sudden  or  severe.  But  when  the  height  of  the  epi- 
demic is  reached,  persons  are  attacked  almost  indiscriminately,  and 
with  great  power. 

The  relations  which  this  epidemic  has  attained,  through  natural 
causes,  or  perhaps  by  a  special  providence,  to  evangelical  religion,  are, 
however,  the  most  important  of  all.  It  is  these  which  have  excited, 
and  are  still  giving  rise  to  much  discussion  through  the  pulpit  and  the 
press  of  Great  Britain.  On  the  one  side,  it  is  claimed  that  the  revi- 
val phenomena  are  almost  wholly  supernatural,  and  are  to  be  encour- 
aged in  every  form  and  direction  in  which  they  may  be  developed. 
While  on  the  other  hand,  they  are  condemned  as  physical  only,  and 
tending  solely  to  the  hurt  of  morals  and  religion.  A  great  amount 
of  evidence,  statistical,  historical,  medical  and  theological,  has  been 
brought  forward  upon  the  subject,  but  the  best  and  most  learned  still 
differ  very  widely  in  their  conclusions. 

Probably  in  no  country  have  these  epidemics  been  so  frequeiU  and 
powerful  as  in  our  own,  and  nowhere  is  there  so  general  aii  agree- 
ment as  to  their  character  and  their  practical  treatment.  It  has  been 
observed  that  the  conditions  under  which  they  are  developed  are  sim- 
ilar, whether  the  manifestations  are  evangelical,  Spiritual,  Millennial, 
or  any  other.  They  usually  have  their  rise  in  a  profound  stagnation 
of  public  concern  regarding  matters  of  religious  and  social  interest,  or, 
on  the  other  hand,  iu  occasions  of  panic  or  crisis.  But  while  obser- 
vation proves  that  they  are  reactive  in  their  origin,  experience  shows 
that  they  all  have  both  a  retrograde  and  a  corrective  tendency.  The 
physical  manifestations  are  only  evil  in  their  effects,  and  we  believe 
much  more  powerfully  so  than  is  generally  considered.  The  moral 
manifestations  have  no  necessary  relations  with  the  physical,  and  by 
careful,  well-directed  effort,  especially  in  the  early  stages  6f  the  epi- 
demic, may  almos^t  always  be  made  to  tend  to  beneficial  results. 
Through  the  great  Millennial  epidemic  many  were  brought  to  connect 
themselves  with  the  evangelical  chnrches,  and  even  that  of  Spiritual- 
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ism  has,  in  some  commaDities,  been  made  to  advance  the  interests  of 
true  religion.  We  have  little  doubt  that  if  the  experience  of  our  own 
religions  teachers  in  these  revivals  could  direct  the  treatment  of  the 
Irish  epidemic,  it  might  be  made  largely  productive  of  good.  But  to 
this  end  a  moderate,  and  above  all  a  united  sentiment  and  action  are 
necessary.  Between  a  gross  superstition  on  the  one  side,  and  too 
great  religious  nicety  on  the  6ther,  the  present  opportunity  may  be 
sadly  misimproved. 

These  nervous  affections,  as  they  have  been  observed  especially  in 
religions  revivals,  arc  treated  in  a  most  candid  and  philosophic  spirit 
by  a  writer  in  the  Methodist  Quarterly  Revietp  for  April  last,  and  may, 
we  suppose,  be  taken  as  a  representative  view  of  the  phenomena, 
among  a  sect  in  connection  with  whose  Christianizing  efforts  they  have 
been  most  frequently  manifested.  The  writer,  treating  of  "  Religious 
Catalepsy,"  considers  the  phenomena  "  as  perhaps  in  the  largest 
degree  physical,''  and  as  far  as  possible  to  be  discouraged.  After  an 
analysis  of  the  manifestations,  and  treating  of  them  from  the  side  of 
physiology  quite  at  length,  he  concludes  as  follows: 

"  The  first  inference  drawn  from  the  above  showing  is,  that  there  is 
danger  of  placing  quite  too  much  importance  upon  this  occiisional  fea- 
ture of  personal  piety  and  of  revivals  of  religion.  We  cannot  resist 
the  conviction  that  the  cataleptic  exercise  is  the  slenderest  of  all  evi- 
dences of  the  genuineness  and  depth  of  the  work  of  grace.  It  is  not 
a  criterion  of  piety.  A  revival  may  be  geuuiu'e  which  is  thus  charac- 
terized. One  may  be  equally  so  which  is  not  marked  by  a  solitary 
example  of  catalepsy;  and  precisely  so  as  to  individual  Christians  in 
every  stage  of  experience.  It  must  not  be  taken  as  the  test  or  meas- 
ure of  piety." 

Only  on  one  point,  poriiaps,  must  the  -medical  observer  differ  from 
this  experienced  and  learned  minister.  He  considers  that  "nothing 
morbid,  or  in  the  slightest  degree  prejudicial  to  physical  health,  is  as- 
sumed to  attend  or  result  from  this  sort  of  paralysis."  Our  own  ob- 
servations too  fully  conlirm  the  plainest  inferences  from  physiology, 
that  these  manifestations  tend  greatly  to  impair  the  nervous  functions 
and  to  superinduce  various  forms  of  positive  disease.  The  moral  ex- 
ercises, though  they  may  be  in  some  cases  dissipating  to  their  subject, 
we  know  are  oftener  salutary  in  the  highest  degree.  These  can  only 
be  cautiously  and  reverently  guided,  howsoever  extraordinary  they 
may  appear.  But  ecstasy,  hallucination,  hysteria,  and  catalepsy  can 
have  only  an  accidental  relation  to  a  spiritual  illumination. 
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Governor  MagoflSn,  of  Kentucky,  on  the  Prohibition  of  the 

Marriage  of  Cousins. 

In  his  late  message  to  the  LegisIatQfe  of  EeDtackj  the  Governor 
Bays: 

''By  a  single  act  of  the  Legislature  joa  can  save  in  the  futare  an 
immense  amount  of  suffering.     Tou  can  diminish,  according  to  the 
opinion  of  those  who  have  fully  investigated  the  subject,  twenty  per 
cent,  of  the  number  of  imbeciles,  insane,  deaf-mutes,  and  blind  children. 
Render  the  marriage  of  cousins  illegal,  and  a  greal;  evil  is  at  once 
eradicated.    At  least  from  fifteen  to  twenty  per  cent,  of  all  these  suf- 
ferers are  the  offspring  of  cousins.     A  gentlen^an  of  science,  of  learn- 
ing, and  enlarged  experience,  who  has  for  a  long  time  paid  a  great 
deal  of   attention  to  this  subject,  recently  informed  me  that  he 
never  yet  had    seen  all   the  children   so  related    sound  in   body 
and  mind.     There  is   always  among  some  of   them  some  defect, 
mentally  or  bodily.     A  large  number  of  the  pupils  (so  say  the  teach- 
ers) in  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  Asylums  are  the  children  of  cousins.     At 
Danville  there  are  four  sisters,  deaf  and  dumb,  the  children  of  cousins; 
they  have  two  speaking  brothers,  both  in  delicate  health.    There  is 
also,  from  another  family  there,  a  sister  and  brother,  children  of  cous- 
ins.    There  is  another  instance  of  sister  and  brother  there,  also  deaf 
and  dumb,  the  children  of  second  cousins,  showing  that  the  defect  ex- 
tends beyond  even  the  second  degree.     In  that  institution  at  Danville, 
as  in  other  States,  I  am  informed  from  sixteen  to  twenty  per  cent,  of 
the  pupils  are  now,  and  always  have  been,  the  children  of  cousins. 
The  State,  when  the  parents  or  friends  of  these  children  are  not  able 
to  provide  for  them,  has  to  do  it;  and  the  instances  are  numerous 
where  the  burden  falls  on  her  to  provide  for  and  educate  these  mutes, 
insane,  blind,  or  imbeciles.     She  is  weakened  by  so  many  of  her  citi- 
zens suffering  these  privations,  and  a  heavy  tax  is  thereby  imposed 
upon  her.     Is  it  not  her  right  and  her  duty  to  protect  herself  against 
the  evil  and  expense  by  forbidding  such  unions,  which  Nature  forbids 
by  the  natural  penalty  she  uniformly  inflicts  ?" 


« ♦■♦•< 


FEES  FOR  PROFESSIONAL  SERVICES. 

The  reinuneratioQ  for  medical,  surgical,  and  obstetrical  services  have, 
of  necessity,  varied  very  much  in  different  ages  and  countries,  accord- 
ing to  the  estimate  of  the  services  rendered,  or  the  relative  value  of 
money.     In  many  counties,  towns,  and  cities,  there  are  regular  fee- 
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bills,  regnlating  the  charges  for  ordinary  practice ;  a  custom  which  we 
have  always  regarded  as  absard  and  anjust/  since  it  places,  in  this 
particular,  all  practitioners,  whatever  may  be  their  respective  merits, 
npon  the  same  level,  whereas  every  man  shoald  be  permitted  to 
charge  according  to  his  skill  and  the  oatare  of  his  services,  not  for- 
getting the  circamstunces  of  his  patients. 

In  looking,  not  long  ago,  over  some  of  onr  papers,  our  eye  chanced 
to  light  upon  a  bill  for  professional  services  rendered  by  the  late  Dr. 
James  Craik  to  Captain  G.  S.,  of  Washington  City,  the  father  of  a 
large  and  highly  respectable  family,  to  one  of  the  members  of  which 
we  are  indebted  for  this  interesting  document.  Dr.  Craik  was  the 
physician  of  Washington,  and  attended  him  in  his  last  illness,  in  con- 
junction with  Dr.  Dick.  The  bill  is  dated  17%,  beginning  in  April 
of  that  year,  and  ending  in  March,  1799,  the  entire  amount  being 
i£66  16s.  6d.  It  covers  more  than  ten  pages  of  foolscap,  and  particu- 
larizes every  item  with  the  same  care  as  a  merchant's  or  grocer's 
account.     The  following  extract  will  serve  as  a  specimen  of  Dr.  Graik's 

charges  : 

£    s.    d. 

For  extracting  Peter's  tooth, 0  3  0 

Visit  to  your  lady,  and  anodyne  draught, 0  3  0 

Yial  of  diaphoretic  drops  for  your  son  George, 0  3  0 

A  purge, 0  1  3 

An  emetic, 0  1  6 

For  bleeding  Capt.  S 0  3  0 

For  delivering  your  lady, 6  0  0 

Visit  to  your  son  George,  and  vermifuge  pill, 0  1  3 

32  syphilitic  pills  for  Sam, 0  16  0 

Visit  to  your  child  Harriet,  and  two  alterative  pow- 
ders,    0  2  0 

Visit  to  your  son  George,  and  vermifuge  pill, 0  1  3 

8  ounces  of  injection,  for  boy  Sam, 0  5  0 

One  syringe, 0  3  0 

Dressing  negro  boy's  hands, 0  2  6 

Visit  to  your  lady,  and  anti-rheumatic  tincture, 0  3  0 

Visit  to  your  lady,  and  opening  abscess  in  breast,. . .  0  5  0 

Blistering  plaster, 0  5  0 

Bleeding, 0  3  0 

12  febrifuge  powders, 0  6  0 

6  ounces  best  olive  oil, 0  2  6 
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Bleediug  negro  woman, 0     3     0 

"         Master  George, , 0     3     0 

Dose  of  salts, 0     1     6 

Inoculating  your  child, 1     0     0 

Emetics,  purgatives,  absorbent  powders,  anodyne,  draughts,  and 
preparations  of  bark — powder  and  infusion — are  prominent  items  of 
the  account. 

The  custom  of  presenting  items  in  medical  bills  has,  we  presume, 
become  obsolete.  It  is  certainly  inconsistent  with  the  dignity  of  a 
professional  man  of  the  present  day  to  descend  to  such  minutiae.  A 
*  round  statement  in  dollars  shonld  be  quite  sufficient.  Only  once,  in 
our  whole  life,  have  we  been  requested  so  to  demean  ourselves.  We 
replied,  that  it  was  contrary  to  the  habits  of  professional  gentlemen  to 
specify  their  charges,  with  the  minute  exactness  of  an  auctioneer's 
catalogue,  at  the  same  time  that  we  informed  our  patron  our  ledger 
was  at  his  service;  nay,  furthermore,  that  if  in  future  he  wanted  our 
attendance  on  such  conditions,  he  could  not  have  it.  The  creature^ 
now  one  of  the  merchant  princes  of  the  city  where  we  then  resided, 
had  all  his  life  been  dealing  in  sugar,  molasses,  and  whiskey,  and  could 
therefore  not  help  following  the  force  of  his  habits. 

Professional  services  are  generally  much  more  highly  appreciated 
in  cities  and  large  towns  than  in  the  country.  In  the  United  States, 
practitioners  are  much  better  rewarded  in  the  South  and  Southwest 
than  in  the  North  and  East;  in  the  slave  States  universally  much 
more  liberally  than  in  the  free.  The  reasons  for  these  practices  are 
obvious.  In  towns  and  cities  physicians  could  not  live  if  their  charges 
were  not  higher  than  they  are  in  the  country;  and  in  the  Southern 
regions  of  the  United  States  money  is  much  more  plenty  than  among 
the  same  number  of  inhabitants  in  the  North  and  East. 

The  highest  fees  for  medical  services  in  this  country  are  paid  at 
New  Orleans,  where  the  ordinary  charge  for  a  visit  is  from  two  to 
five  dollars,  while  consultation  services  yield  at  the  rate  of  from  ten  to 
twenty.  At  Charleston  the  first  consultation  fee,  established  by  long 
habit,  is  $14  00,  the  subsequent  ones  being  each  $2  00.  In  this  city 
the  first  consultation  visit  is  usually  $5  00,  and  those  made  afterwards 
$2  00  each.  The  fees  of  surgeons  are  generally,  everywhere,  higher 
than  those  of  physicians. 

Since  our  attention  has  been  directed  to  this  subject,  we  have 
examined  a  number  of  works  in  our  library  with  a  view  of  ascertain- 
ing the  charges,  ordinary  and  extraordinary,  of  practitioners,  dead 
and  living,  in  different  countries  and  in  different  ages. 
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Iq  ancient  times  some  remarkable  fees  were  obtained  for  professional 
services.  It  is  related  of  Charmis,  who  kept  a  bathing  establishment 
at  Rome,  in  the  reign  of  the  Emperor  Claudius,  that  his  I'egular 
charge  for  advice  to  those  who  were  anxious  to  avail  themselves  of  his 
treatment  was  £S00.  He  was  the  first  water-cure  doctor,  if  wc  may 
credit  the  researches  of  Dr.  Doran,  that  ever  practiced,  and  he  made 
an  immense  fortune,  such  as  no  brother  of  the  craft  of  the  present 
day  can  at  all  approach. 

The  most  liberal  fee  of  modern  times  was  that  received  by  Dr.  Dins- 
dale,  a  physician  of  Hertford,  England,  for  inoculating  the  Empress 
Catharine,  at  whose  request  he  visited  Russia,  inj.768.  The  opera- 
tion was  perfectly  successful,  and  such  was  the  gratification  of  the 
Empress  that  she  made  Dinsdalc  a  baron  of  the  empire,  besides  pre- 
senting him  iE12,000,  and  a  pension  of  i£500  a  year. 

The  largest  fee  ever  received  by  Sir  Astley  Cooper  was  1,000 
guineas.  His  patient  was  a  man  of  the  name  of  Hyatt,  a  retired 
West  India  merchant,  who  was  affected  with  stone  in  the  bladder. 
The  manner  in  which  the  fee  was  presented  is  worthy  of  notice. 
When  Hyatt  had  entirely  recovered  from  the  effects  of  the  operation, 
he  requested  his  surgeon,  with  his  two  medical  attendants,  Dr.  Lett- 
som  and  Dr.  Nelson,  to  visit  him  on  a  particular  day.  Cooper  arrived 
after  the  physicians  had  left  the  room;  he  met  them  down  stairs,  dis- 
cussing the  liberality  of  their  patient,  who  had  presented  each  with 
i£300.  Sir  Astley  was  cordially  received  by  the  old  West  Indian, 
and  after  having  chatted  a  little  while,  he  rose  to  take  his  leave, 
and  had  got  as  far  as  the  door,  when  Hyatt  threw  his  nightcap  at 
him,  saying,  at  the  same  time,  "  There,  young  man,  put  that  into 
your  pocket."  Upon  examining  it,  he  found  a  check  in  it  for  1,000 
guineas. 

Hyatt,  it  would  seem,  was  equally  liberal  to  his  apothecary,  or 
regular  family  attendant.  One  day,  being  sent  for  in  haste  to  visit 
his  patient,  he  fell  down  and  hurt  his  knee,  so  as  to  cause  him,  on 
entering,  to  be  lame.  Hyatt,  observing  his  condition,  immediately 
exclaimed,  "  Dobson,  old  fellow,  what  is  the  matter  V  On  learning 
what  the  trouble  was,  hp  pulled  out  a  i£100  bank  note,  and  applied  it 
to  the  joint,  adding  that  it  was  the  best  plaster  in  the  world  for  a 
bruised  knee. 

A  wealthy  London  merchant,  Mr.  William  Cole,  paid  Sir  Astley 
Cooper,  annually,  for  years,  i2600,  for  attendance  upon  his  family. 

Daring  the  hey-day  of  his  professional  life.  Sir  Astley  Cooper  fre- 
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qnently  made  100,000  dollars  a  year  by  his  practice.  Macb  of  this 
yast  sam  was  received  for  chamber  practice.  He  had '  to  answer 
many  letters  of  advice,  for  which  he  never  received  less  than  a  one- 
poand  note,  while  many  yielded  him  five  times  that  amount. 

Dr.  Lettson,  who  was  a  West  Indian  by  birth,  made  in  a  visit 
which  he  paid  to  Tortala,  his  native  town,  soon  after  having  com- 
pleted his  studies  in  London,  nearly  iS2,000  in  five  months.  After  be 
had  su/cceeded  in  establishing  himself  in  the  British  metropolis,  his 
income  annually  raaged  from  20,000  to  25,000  dollars.  In  1800, 
he  received,  in  fees,  iSl  2,000,  or  sixty  thousand  dollars. 

Fothergill,  the  Quaker  doctor,  did  an  immense  practice.  For  the 
last  twenty-five  years  of  his  life,  his  fees  annually  averaged  nearly 
iS7,000,  or  about  35,000  dollars.  He  commenced  his  practice  in 
lUO. 

Read's  income  was,  on  an  average,  from  iS5,000  to  £*l,000,  for 
many  years.  He  once  received  300  guineas  for  visiting  a  patient  at 
Ingestree,  in  Staffordshire.  The  patient  had  been  very  ill,  but 
recovered  before  the  arrival  of  his  great  physician. 

Dupuytren's  income  was  enormous;  he  began  life  as  a  poor  boy, 
and  died  worth  more  than  a  million  of  dollars.  Graefe,  the  celebrated 
surgeon  of  Berlin,  left  an  immense  fortune,  the  result  of  his  profes- 
sional labors. 

In  this  country,  physicians  are  not  noted  for  their  high  charges  or 
great  income.  One  of  the  largest  fees  ever  received  by  any  one  was 
that  of  Dr.  Ephraira  McDowell  for  the  operation  of  ovariotomy,  per- 
formed upon  a  lady  in  Tennessee,  whose  husband  gave  him  $1,500. 
We  have  heard  of  a  fee  of  $5,000  being  paid  to  a  New  York  surgeon 
for  an  operation  for  club-foot,  but  we  are  unable  to  vouch  for  the 
authenticity  of  the  story.  Physick  left  a  large  fortune,  but  rather  in 
consequence  of  the  rise  of  his  estate  than  of  his  large  professional 
emoluments.  His  charges  were  generally  small.  A  gentleman  once 
handed  him  a  hundred  dollar  note  for  attendance  on  his  wife;  but  the 
doctor  thinking  that  it  was  out  of  all  proportion  to  the  value  of  bis 
services,  returned  all  but  ten  dollars. 

The  salaries  of  court  physicians  and  surgeons  have  also  varied 
according  to  the  times  in  which  they  flourished,  and  the  respective 
ranks  which  they  occupied.  In  the  reign  of  Henry  III.  of  France, 
the  pay  of  the  royal  household  staff  was  as  follows  : 

First  Surgeon, 
Ambrose  Par6,  666  livres  and  12  sols. 
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SurgtoiiS'in-  Ordinary, 
Pierre  Pegray, 333  liyres  and  6  sols. 

Antoine  PortaU, 333      "       "6    " 

Assistant  Surgeons^  Serving  each  Three  Months  in  the  Year, 

Janaary,  Febraary,  and  March. 
Jacques  Gaillemeau, 100  livres. 

Isaac  Bruns, 100  litres. 

April,  May,  and  Jane. 
Jehau  Lambert, 100  liyres. 

Jacquese  D'Amboise, 100  Uvres. 

July,  August,  and  September. 
Ismael  Lambert, 100  livres. 

Hierome  De  la  None, 100  livres. 

October,  November,  and  December. 
Charles  Buchalier, 100  livres. 

Michael  Vandelon, 100  livres. 

Louis  XI Y.  seems  to  have  had  a  high  appreciation  of  the  services 

of  his  professional  attendants.     Beiug  affected  with  anal  fistnle,  an 

operation  became  necessary,  on  recovering  from  which  he  exhibited 

his  gratitnde  by  bestowing  upon  them  not  less  than  ^£14,100,  in  the 

following  ratio  : 

To  M.  Felix, 50,000  crownes  =     iE6,000. 

"  Dr.  Duquin, 100,000  livres      =        4,000. 

"Dr.  Fagon, 24,000     "  =        1,000. 

"  M.  Bessiere, 40,000     "  =        1,500. 

"  Four  apothecaries,  each, 3,000     "  =        2,000. 

"  M.  Raye,  apprentice  to  M.  Felix,  400  pistoles   =  200. 

Considering  the  enormous  price  paid  for  the  operation,  it  is  sur- 
prising that  the  filthy  disease  which  it  was  designed  to  relieve  should 
ever  have  become  the  fashionable  court  complaint.  A  surgeon  at  the 
present  day  may  regard  himself  as  extremely  fortunate  if  he  can  occa- 
sionally get  a  patient  who  is  able  to  pay  him  two  hundred  dollars  for 
the  division  of  the  sphincter  muscles,  including  the  after-treatment. 

Scanzoni,  professor  of  midwifery  in  the  University  of  Wiirzburg, 
received  $25,000  for  attending,  a  short  time  jgo,  the  Empress  of 
Russia  iu  her  confinement.  The  prestige  with  which  the  favorable 
reception  of  this  physician  at  the  Russian  Court  invested  him  has 
rendered  him  the  most  celebrated  accoucheur  of  Continental  Europe, 
and  laid  the  foundation  of  one  of  the  most  aristocratic  practices  in  the 
world,  crowds  of  the  German  and  foreign  nobility  flocking  to  him 
from  all  parts. 
9 
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Medical  men  sometimes  receiye,  in  addition  to  their  regular  fees, 
large  presents,  either  in  money,  plate,  clothiifg,  or  wine.  Thus, 
Ambrose  Pare,  the  father  of  the  French  surgery,  at  the  siege  of  Metz, 
in  1552,  had  a  tan  of  wine  sent  to  him  for  caring  one  of  the  officers 
of  a  broken  limb,  by  De  La  Roch,  with  a  promise  that  "  when  it  was 
drunken  he  would  send  me  another/'  The  Saltan  recently,  after  his 
recovery  from  an  attack  of  ague,  in  which  he  was  obliged  to  take  an 
unusual  quantity  of  quinine,  the  effects  of  which  occasioned  symptoms 
which  somewhat  alarmed  the  court,  presented  his  physician.  Dr.  Cara- 
theodory,  precious  stones,  works  of  art,  and  various  other  articles, 
valued  at  between  i£  12, 000  andiS16,000,  besides  a  handsome  estate. 

Physicians,  on  retiring  from  practice,  are  sometimes  presented  with 
a  service  of  plate  by  their  grateful  patrons;  and  similar  compliments 
are  occasionally  paid  by  towns  and  cities,  in  consideration  of  the 
services  rendered  by  practitioners  during  the  prevalence  of  devastating 
epidemics. 

Sometimes,  again,  the  present  is  in  the  form  of  a  wife.  Thus  Podi- 
liriu^,  whose  praises  were  sung  by  Homer,  was  rewarded  by  the  Eang 
of  Caria  with  the  hand  of  his  daughter,  whose  life  he  was  supposed  to 
have  saved  by  bleeding  her  in  both  arms,  after  a  fall  from  the  top  of 
a  house.  Such  a  gift  might  not  always  be  agreeable  or  convenient  to 
the  recipient,  but  it  could  hardly  be  otherwise  when  it  comes  in  the 
form  of  a  rich  princess,  as  in  the  case  of  Podilirius. 

Governments  do  not  always  reward  their  subjects  in  proportion  to 
the  value  of  their  services.  Jenner,  for  his  immortal  labors  in  vacci- 
nation, by  which  millions  of  lives  have  been  preserved,  received  from 
the  British  Parliament  the  paltry  sum  of  ^£20,000.  Brossard,  a 
French  surgeoUj^n  the  seventeeeth  century,  was  richly  rewarded  by 
the  French  Government*  for  the  disclosure  that  agaric  would  arrest 
haemorrhage  after  surgical  operations.  The  remedy  was  tried,  and  of 
course  found  useless,  though  not  until  a  number  of  lives  had  been  lost 
by  it.  Mrs.  Stephens,  as  late  as  the  last  century,  obtained  a  large 
sum  from  the  British  Parliament  for  making  known  the  supposed 
virtues  of  castile  soap  and  egg-shells  in  dissolving  urinary  calculi. 

The  charges  for  attendance  at  coroners'  inquests  are  not  commeiw 
surate  with  the  services  exacted  upon  these  occasions.  From  ten  to 
twenty  dollars  is  the  usual  fee  for  making  a  dissection  for  the  benefit 
of  the  public,  and  even  that  sum  is  often  grudgingly  allowed.  In 
cases  of  poisoning  the  remuneration  is,  of  course,  more  liberal,  though 
seldom  adequate.    The  largest  compensation  for  services  of  this 
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description  ever  paid  iu  this,  or,  perhaps,  in  any  other  country,  was 
that  recently  awarded  by  the  city  of  New  York  to  Dr.  Doremus, 
Professor  of  Chemistry  in  the  New  York  Medical  College.  The  sam 
alluded  to  was  $3,000,  besides  $800  for  the  outlay  of  new  apparatus. 
The  case  was  that  of  Stephens,  tried  for  the  murder  of  his  wife  by 
poison.     Dr.  Doremus  was  obliged  to  analyze  two  entire  bodies. 

Finally,  a  good  fee  is  a  powerful  stimulant,  causing  the  most  delight- 
ful sensations,  and  goading  a  man  on  to  the  most  vigorous  performance 
of  his  duties.  It  increases  the  pace  of  the  sluggard,  and  improves  the 
digestion  of  the  dyspeptic.  There  is  not  a  man  in  the  profession  that 
has  not,  at  times,  felt  the  force  of  the  practice  of  the  celebrated  phy- 
sician of  Bath.  Finding  himself  no  better  for  his  own  prescriptions, 
he  laughingly  observed  to  a  friend,  "  Come,  I  think  I  will  give  myself 
a  fee ;  I  am  sure  I  shall  do  better  then."  Putting  his  hand  into  hia 
pocket,  he  took  out  a  guinea,  and  gravely  passing  it  to  the  other,  he 
soon  got  well.   Assuredly,  reader,  there  is  a  great  potency  in  a  good  fee. 

Physicians  sometimes  place  no  better  estimate  upon  their  services 
than  their  patients.  A  young  professional  acquaintance  recently  told 
us  that,  not  long  ago,  after  having  prescribed  for  a  female,  she  handed 
him  a  one-dollar  counterfeit  note,  which  he  did  not  hesitate  to  take, 
although  he  knew  at  the  time  it  was  worthless,  believing  that  it  was 
a  fair  equivalent  for  his  services.  We  have  not  examined  our  broth- 
er's organ  of  conscientiousness,  but  suppose  it  to  be  very  large. — 
N.  A,  Med.-Chir.  Review, 


TransactionB  of  t±Le  Nevr  Hampshire  Medical  Society,  1859. 

The  report  of  the  Committee  on  Surgery,  by  W.  D.  Buck,  M.D., 
contains  several  interesting  points  of  practice.  Among  these  we  notice 
a  suggestion  to  place  the  long  splint  on  the  outside  of  the  sound  thigh, 
in  fractures  of  that  part,  when  the  extension  or  counter-extension  has 
produced  excoriation  of  the  perineum,  or  on  the  ankle  on  the  side  of 
the  fracture.  Dr.  Buck  recommends  the  use  of  adhesive  plaster  for 
extension  in  these  fractures,  attributing  its  first  use  in  this  way  to  Dr. 
Josiah  Crosby,  of  Manchester,  N.  H.,  who,  he  says,  is  called  "  Stick- 
ing Plaster  Crosby."    We  hope  the  name  may  adhere. 

The  following  passage  on  amputation  at  the  shoulder-joint  is 
interesting.  The  suggestion  to  remove  the  head  of  the  humerus  in 
order  to  facilitate  the  tying  of  the  artery  we  do  not  remember  to 
have  seen  elsewhere. 
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Sxii.;  spt.  terebinth.,  §ij.  M.  Signa.  Apply  freely  all  over  the 
neck,  breast,  and  abdomen,  upon  flannels  covered  with  oil  silk.  This 
I  keep  on  constantly  daring  the  continuance  of  the  disease,  and  for 
eight  or  ten  days  after  the  patient  has  sufficiently  recovered  to  walk 
about.  The  object  of  continuance  is  to  prevent  relapses,  which  are 
very  frequent  and  fatal,  without  some  preventive  is  used.  And  this 
is  what  is  wanted  in  these  cases.  Internally,  I  direct  the  following  to 
be  administered:  R. — Ext.  glycyrrh.,  §iij.;  acacia  gum.,  §1.;  antimon. 
tart.,  gr.  i.;  sac.  alb.,  §ij.;  aqua,  §xviij.  M.  Signa.  Give  a  wine- 
glassful  every  two  hours  to  a  young  child,  say  two  years  old,  and  in- 
crease in  proportion  to  age.  I  have  had  as  much,  if  not  more,  satis- 
faction in  the  results  of  the  treatment  of  diphtherite  on  the  foregoing 
plan,  than  in  anything  occurring  in  my  professional  life  besides.  I 
therefore  recommend  it  with  confidence  to  the  medical  profession.  I 
have  tried  it  with  nearly  the  same  success  in  scarlatina.  During  the 
course  of  treatment  I  do  not  give  patients  a  particle  of  anything  else; 
not  a  drop  of  water,  nor  the  least  nourishment,  save  what  is  in  the 
medicine. 

The  compound  keeps  the  bowels  merely  soluble,  alleviates  the  cough, 
dryness  in  the  throat,  and  difficulty  of  swallowing.  I  have,  in  some 
instances,  added  a  grain  or  two  of  tartrate  of  antimony  to  the  com- 
pound, and  occasionally  omit  it  altogether.  I  am  convinced  that  cer- 
tain states  of  the  atmosphere  increase  the  malignancy  of  diphtherite, 
and  that  chloroform  and  cod-liver  oil  annul  its  efifects  almost  entirely. 
The  oil  protects  the  skin,  and  the  chloroform  acts  probably  upon  the 
air-passages,  while  the  turpentine  acts  as  a  counter-irritant.  I  have 
been  surprised,  and  highly  gratified,  by  noticing  the  rapidity  with 
which  the  stoppage  of  the  nostrils  and  difficulty  of  breathing  are  often 
overcome  through  this  agency,  even  in  advanced  stages  of  the  disease. 

San  Fbancisco,  Cal.,  December,  1859. 


A  REVOLUTION  IN  ANJBSTHETICS. 

The  Paris  journals  describe  a  new  method  of  producing  insensibility, 
or  rather  a  new  way  of  applying  an  old  method,  which  may  be  avail- 
able in  some  cases,  but  which  must  frequently  fail.  We  copy  from 
the  Lancet  the  following  account  of  the  process: 

"  The  patient,  either  sitting  up  or  lying  down,  is  put  in  a  conve- 
nient position.    The  operator  then,  standing  either  beifore  .or  behind 
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him,  places  before  his  eyes,  at  the  distance  of  a  few  inches,  bat  gener- 
ally nearer  than  the  point  which  allows  of  distinct  yision,  some  bright 
object,  npon  which  the  patient  should  steadily  and  continnonsly  fix 
his  eyes.  The  bright  object  should  be  so  placed  that  the  eyes,  in 
looking  at  it,  must  be  forcibly  directed  upward,  the  contraction  of  the 
superior  recti  being  carried  to  its  maximum  degree.  In  this  position, 
the  levatores  palpebrarum  and  recti  are  strongly  contracted,  and  con- 
Tergent  strabismus  takes  place.  After  this  attitude,  which  is  certainly 
yery  fatiguing,  has  been  kept  up  for  two  or  three  minutes,  the  pupils 
are  noticed  to  contract,  and  soon  afterwards  to  dilate;  the  eyelids 
quiver  rapidly,  then  fall,  and  the  patient  is  asleep.  Two  symptoms, 
almost  always  present,  are  then  observed;  they  are,  however,  in  dif- 
ferent cases,  more  or  less  marked  and  lasting:  1,  catalepsy,  exactly  as 
described  in  books;  2,  anaesthesia,  which  lasts  from  three  to  fifteen 
minutes,  either  complete  or  incomplete,  but  which  allows  of  pinching, 
pricking,  and  tickling,  withont  any  feeling  being  aroused  in  the  patient, 
and  without  any  change  in  the  cataleptic  state  being  produced.  This 
anaesthetic  state  is  generally  followed  by  a  very  opposite  condition — 
namely,  very  remarkable  hypersesthesia,  in  which  the  senses,  the  feel- 
ing of  heat,  and  muscular  activity  reach  an  unusual  degree  of  excita- 
bility. At  any  moment  of  the  experiment  the  symptoms  may  suddenly 
be  stopped,  by  rubbing  the  eyelids,  and  directing  upon  them  a  stream 
of  cold  air.  When  the  patients  recover  their  senses,  they  remember 
nothing  of  what  has  taken  place." 

This  is  evidently  nothing  more  than  the  phenomenon  which  is  called 
Mesmerism,  or  animal  mngnetism,  long  known,  little  understood,  and 
frequently  brought  before  the  public  as  something  new.  The  best  ac- 
count of  it  is  to  be  found  in  the  Five  Essays  of  the  late  Dr.  Mitchell, 
of  Philadelphia. — Boston  Med.  and  Surg,  Journ. 


The  Number  of  Children  a  'Woman  can  Bear. 

The  question  of  how  many  children  a  healthy  woman  can  bear, 
during  the  child-bearing  period  of  her  existence,  is  one  of  some  interest. 
If  a  couple  live  harmoniously  together  during  a  long  life,  and  marriage 
has  taken  place  very  early,  it  is  quite  possible  that  as  many  as  24 
children  may  have  been  born  to  the  State,  at  intervals  reasonably 
short,  and  without  their  coming  as  twins  or  triplets.  Amongst  the 
poorer  classes  this  regularity  is  not  met  with,  although  even  amongst 
them  a  pretty  large  number  of  children  are  born.     On  looking  over 
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the  Kegister  of  the  St.  Pancras  Jloyal  DispeDsarj  since  the  year  1853, 
six  instances  occur  in  which  over  16  children  were  born;  thus,  two 
patients,  aged  42  and  46  respectively,  were  each  confined  of  their  llth 
child;  one,  aged  39,  of  her  18th;  whilst  three,  aged  respectively  39, 
40,  and  50,  were  confined  of  their  19th.  The  last  patient,  50  years 
of  age,  besides  her  19  children,  had  4  miscarriages.  In  most  of  these 
cases  the  births  were  single,  although  occasionally  twins  were  born. 
The  greatest  age  was  50.  Dr.  Gibb  states  that,  on  a  careful  exami- 
nation of  the  Register  for  many  years  back,  the  age  of  50  is  the 
highest  at  which  any  patient  was  admitted;  and,  as  the  same  patient 
did  not  present  herself  again,  it  is  probable  she  ceased  to  bear 
children. 

If  the  cessation  of  the  catamenia  determines  the  time  at  which 
gestation  ceases,  then  it  must  occur  in  some  instances  as  late  as  55  or 
even  60  years;  for  M.  Brierre  de  Boisraont,  who  determined  the 
critical  period  of  life  in  181  females,  found  that  it  occurred  in  21  be- 
tween 51  and  55  years,  and  in  5  between  55  and  60  years. 

In  considering  the  number  of  children  a  woman  can  bear,  we  of 
course  here  exclude  those  cases  of  multiple  births  wherein  from  2  to  6 
children  are  born  at  one  time,  and  which  thus  will  swell  the  number 
of  children  brought  into  the  world  by  one  womap  to  as  many  as  from 
25  to  Q9.^Lancet,  Sept.  17. 


AMERICAN  MEDICAL  ASSOCIATION. 

Please  publish  in  the  next  issue  of  the  Journal  the  following  ex- 
tract from  the  Treasurer's  report : 

"  Under  the  resqlutions  of  last  year,  the  volume  of  Transactions  for 
1857  (Vol.  X.)  now  falls  to  $2  00  apiece;  that  for  1858  (Yol.  XL) 
remaining  at  $3.00  till  the  next  annual  meeting,  so  that  the  list  of 
volumes  for  sale  by  the  Association  will  now  read — 

Proceedings  of  first  Meeting  in  1846-7,  organizing  the 

Association, ^     $0.50 

Yol.  L,  at 2.00 

Vols.  II.,  III.,  and  lY.,  are  out  of  print. 

Yols.  Y.,  YII.,  YIIL,  and  IX.,  if  taken  collectively,      5.00 

For  the  set,  if  taken  singly,  apiece, 2.00 

Yol.  YI.,  at 2.00 

Yol.  X.,  at 2.00 

Yol.  XI.,  at 3.00 
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These  back  nambers  of  Transactjoos  diminish  in  nomber  yearly, 
while  some  pass  out  of  print.  Those  members  who  own  broken  sets 
and  desire  to  complete  them,  will  find  an  increasing  lack  of  oppor- 
tunity. 

Vol.  XII.,  for  1859,  is  now  published,  and  ready  for  delivery — price 
$3.  Those  gentlemen  in  this  city  or  neighborhood  who  are  desirous 
of  procuring  this  or  any  of  the  back  volumes,  are  desired  to  send  their 
orders  to  Dr.  H.  D.  Bulkley,  42  East  22d  Street,  N.  Y. 


Death  following;  an  Operation  for  the  Radical  Core  of  Hernia. 

The  operation  was  performed  by  Mr.  Ferguson  in  the  following 
manner:  An  incision  through  the  skin  was  made  over  the  spermatic 
cord,  the  finger  was  then  introduced  and  pushed  up  to  the  internal 
ring,  carrying  before  it  the  subcutaneous  structures;  a  needle  armed 
with  a  strong  thread  was  then  passed  up  to  the  ring,  guided  by  the 
finger,  and  was  made  to  transfix  the  internal  pillar;  one  end  of  the 
thread  was  drawn  through  and  left  free;  the  needle  was  now  with- 
drawn, and  the  same  steps  adopted  to  transfix  the  external  pillar,  the 
needle  being  brought  through  the  same  opening  in  the  skin ;  the  ends 
were  now  tied  over  a  box-wood  pad,  and  a  bandage  applied.  The 
patient  died  on  the  sixth  day.  No  distinct  account  of  the  symptoms 
is  given,  and  no  autopsy  was  allowed. 


« ^♦< 


Convention  of  Medical  Teachers. 

We  desire  to  correct  a  statement  which  we  inadvertently  made  in  a 
late  number,  respecting  the  Convention  of  Medical  Teachers  to  be 
held  at  New  Haven  on  the  day  before  the  next  annual  meeting  of  the 
American  Medical  Association.  In  the  number  for  December  13th 
(page  404)  we  said  that  the  Convention  would  meet  at  New  York 
on  June  1st.  It  is  the  meeting  of  the  Committee  of  Conference^  ap- 
pointed by  the  Convention  and  by  the  Association,  which  will  be  held 
in  New  York,  June  1st,  at  the  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons, 
comer  of  East  23d  Street  and  4th  Avenue.  The  Convention  of 
Teachers  will  meet  on  the  following  Monday,  June  4th,  at  New 
Haven. — Boston  Med.  and  Surg,  Journ. 
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EDITOR'^    T^BLE. 

RED  INK. 

The  direction  on  the  wrappers  of  the  Gazette  will  continue  to  be 
written  with  Red  Ink,  in  the  case  of  delinquent  subscribers,  who  are 
thus  reminded  of  their  shortcomings. 

With  many  thanks  to  those  who  have  promptly  remitted  their  dues, 
we  are  sorry  to  be  obliged,  with  this  number,  to  strike  one  hundred  and 
fifty  from  our  mail  book,  for  non-payment.  If  they  repent,  we  shall 
soon  hear  from  them,  and  they  can  be  restored. 

All  who  comply  with  our  terms,  by  advance  payment,  receive  their 
numbers /ree  of  postage.     Only  $2  per  annum,  for  a  thousand  pages. 

As  back  numbers  are  scarce,  new  subscribers  will  be  supplied  from 
the  date  of  their  remittance. 


Similia  Similibua  Carantiir. 

Our  neighbors  of  the  American  Medical  Monthly ,  from  whom  we 
would  have  expected  better  things,  would  seem  to  have  become  con- 
verts to  this  cardinal  dogma  of  Homoeopathy.  Their  new  creed  is 
announced  in  the  following  words  in  their  January  number  for  1860, 
viz.: 

"  We  have  always  believed  that  Quackery  was  to  be  met  by  the 
legitimate  use  of  the  very  means  employed  by  the  Quacks  them- 
selves!" 

Now,  what  are  those  means^  the  editors  do  not  leave  to  inference, 
but  set  forth  in  the  following  words,  viz.: 

**  A  sick  man  wants  to  be  well;  he  clings  to  hope,  and  the  more 
dangerous  his  malady,  the  more  eagerly  he  catches  at  the  vaguest 
expectation  of  relief  extended  to  him.  This  infirmity  of  the  mind  the 
Charlatan  plays  upon,  and  if  the  public  press  is  shut  against  him,(?)  or 
condemns  him,  even,  (?)  the  walls  of  our  houses,  the  trees  that  grow  at 
our  door,  the  lamp-posts  which  light  our  path,  will  be  covered  with 
his  placards;  while  his  circulars  will  be  thrust  into  our  hands  at 
every  step  we  take  in  our  daily  walk.  The  charlatan  makes  use  of 
every  device  to  reach  his  victim." 

These  and  similar  means,  including  lying  advertisements,  forged 
certificates,  fabricated  cures,  fictitious  residences,  and  the  impious  and 
profane  use  of  the  language  of  the  Bible,  and  the  blasphemous  employ- 
ment of  the  sacred  names  of  Ood  and  Christ  in  connection  with  their 
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schemes  of  imposture,  are  the  very  means  employed  by  the  Qnacks  them- 
selves!'' And  the  American  Medical  Monthly  argos  theiv  legitimate  ! 
use,  by  the  regular  profession! 

It  cannot  be  necessary  to  cite  our  Code  of  Ethics  to  show  that  no 
one  of  these  "means"  is,  or  can  be,  "legitimate,''  all  being  repro- 
bated in  terms.  Nor  would  their  employment  by  the  regular  phy- 
sicians make  them  any  less  criminal  than  if  used  "  by  the  Qnacks 
themselves."  We  should  only  become  Quacks  by  adopting  their  frauds 
and  villanies. 

The  occasion  which  has  led  our  confreres  into  this  quagmire,  out 
of  which  we  would  fain  extricate  them,  for  the  honor  of  the  craft,  is, 
that  a  weekly  medical  newspaper,  now  published  in  Philadelphia^  has 
impudently  urged  upon  the  "  Convention  for  revising  the  TJ.  S.  Phar- 
macopoeia," soon  to  assemble  at  Washington,  to  "  supply  the  real  or 
fanckd  wants  of  the  people  for  'Family  Medicines!'"  Hear  this 
sapient  and  legitimate  editor! 

4^^"  Let  the  Convention  adopt  and  make  officinal  a  series  of  formu- 
la, calculated  to  meet  the  popular  wants  for  ordinary  ailments,  such  for 
instance  as  cathartic^  anti-bilious ,  or  tonic  pills,  cough  mixtures,  liniments, 
ointments,  Sfc,  By  making  good  recipes  of  these,  and  other  classes  of 
medicines,  officinal,  a  uniform  and  reliable  series  of  medicines  would  be 
supplied  to  the  public,  and,  if  we  mistake  not,  the  severest  blow  that 
could  possibly  be  devised  be  struck  at  the  root  of  Quackery." 

All  this  treason  to  the  profession,  for  such  it  undeniably  is,  in  an 
evil  hour,  is  endorsed  by  the  American  Medical  Mo^ithly,  following  in 
the  wake  of  the  "  Reporter f^  and  if  their  united  counsels  were  followed, 
we  should  have,  in  the  next  edition  of  the  Pharmacopoeia,  not  merely 
all  the  "  Family  Medicines "  of  Dr.  McClintock  here  proposed  in 
ipsissimis  verbis,  but  Swaim^s  Panacea,  Jayn^s  Expectorant,  Bran- 
dreth^s pills,  Ayresh  Cherry  Pectoral,  SfC,  Sfc  ,  "legitimately"  endorsed 
by  the  profession.  This  is  what  they  call  "  meeting  Quackery  by  the 
legitimate  use  of  the  very  means  employed  by  the  Quacks  themselves !" 

But  why  was  Dr.  McClintock  ignominiously  expelled  from  the 
American  Medical  Association  ?  Because  he  announced  in  manner 
and  form,  that  he  had  done  precisely  what  Drs.  Butler  and  Douglas 
here  propose  should  be  done,  viz.,  legitimately  get  up  "  Family  Medi- 
cines," after  the  precise  programme  of  McClintock's  advertisements. 
The  very  motives  urged  by  these  editors  were  avowed  by  McClintock, 
viz.,  to  "  put  down  Quackery  by  the  very  means  employed  by  the  Quacks 
themselvesl"    For  this,  however,  he  was  driven  from  the  profession. 
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and  pnrsaed  through  every  laoe  of  life  by  the  very  men  who  now 
propose  to  "  steal  his  thunder,"  legitimately  I 

We  then  told  him,  and  we  now  tell  these  editors,  that  their  creed  is 
all  wrong,  and  they  should  *'  reform  it  altogether."  The  people  who 
buy  and  swallow  Quack  medicines,  do  not  want,  nor  will  they  have, 
*  legitimated'  quackery;  nor  any  pills  or  potions  which  are  oflScinal,  or 
prescribed  by  the  regular  faculty.  The  charm  of  quack  medicines  is 
in  their  quackery  and  illegitimacy,  and  all  that  is  necessary  to  make 
them  sell  is  to  advertise  them  enough.  "  My  grandmother's  pills,"  or 
"  Doctor  Frinkelschnitzenbrenkerstouffer's  syrup,"  will  take  the  wind 
out  of  the  sails  of  the  whole  Pharmacopoeia,  Drs.  Butler  and  Douglas 
included.  Let  our  profession  everywhere  denounce  and  repudiate 
every  phase  of  quackery,  and  all  "the  means  used  by  the  quacks 
themselves;''  and  above  all,  let  no  medical  journal  degrade  the  brother- 
hood by  attempting  to  make  fraud  and  imposture  "  legitimate." 


Ne-w  Tork  Academy  of  Medicine. 

At  the  last  meeting,  Prof.  Simpson's  paper  on  Acupressure  of 
arteries  was  read  by  Dr.  Geo.  T.  Elliott,  to  whom  the  author  had 
transmitted  it.  It  appears  at  length  in  this  number,  and  has  been 
referred  to  the  Section  on  Surgery. 

The  subject  of  Diphtherite  was  resumed  from  the  former  meeting, 
when  Dr.  Jacobi,  of  the  German  Dispensary,  repeated  the  extraor- 
dinary statistics,  the  report  of  which  has  so  startled  the  profession 
and  the  public,  the  matter  having  found  its  way  into  the  newspapers. 
More  than  400  cases  of  so-called  diphtherite  having  been  reported  as 
occurring  among  our  German  population  within  a  few  months,  ex- 
cited special  wonder,  since  nobody  else  had  discovered  any  very  great 
prevalence  of  this  form  of  malady  in  our  city.  This  negative  testi- 
mony was  counteracted  by  the  flattering  information  that  a  failure  in 
diagnosis  explained  it,  for  the  reason  that  very  few  physicians  had 
ever  seen  the  disease,  or  detected  it  when  they  did;  of  which  fact 
examples  were  cited  in  proof,  exceedingly  humiliating  to  the  profession 
here. 

Dr.  Krakowitzer,  of  Brooklyn,  reported  that  he  had  recently  seen 
twenty  or  twenty-four  cases  of  diphtherite,  several  occurring  in  the 
same  families,  and  discoursed  learnedly  on  its  difficulties  and  dangers. 

On  being  called  upon  by  the  President  for  the  differential  diagnosis 
between  this  affection  and  croup,  he  maintained  that  **  Croup  was  not 
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a  disease,  but  only  the  eflFect  of  a  pathological  state!"  though  he 
seemed  to  be  unprepared  for  any  nice  discrimination. 

He  was  reminded  that  whether  croup  was  a  disease  or  not,  diph- 
therite  was  certainly  not  a  disease,  by  his  own  showing,  its  pathogno- 
monic sign,  yiz.  false  membrane,  being  the  fruit  of  inflammation,  only 
coagulated  fibrin,  the  obvious  "  effect  of  a  pathological  state."  The 
discussion  which  followed  on  Croup,  Angina  membranacea,  Cynanche 
maligna,  &c.,  enlisted  a  number  of  the  Fellows,  and  resulted  in  a  gen- 
eral disclaimer  of  any  belief  in  its  being  endemic  or  epidemic  in  our 
city,  or  that  any  cause  of  panic  existed  because  of  any  new  disease 
being  rife  among  us.  We  hope  that  some  left  the  Academy  wiser  men 
than  they  were  before,  which,  however,  will  be  seen  at  the  renewal  of 
the  discussion,  which  was  not  terminated  at  the  adjournment. 


-»♦* 


Mystical  Medical  PoUtdcs. 

The  editor  of  the  Chicago  Medical  Journal^  speaking  of  the  receflt 
stampede  of  the  Southern  students  from  Philadelphia,  says,  that  *•  if  a 
political  movement,  he  should  regret  it.  But  if,  on  the  contrary,  it  was 
the  result  of  a  returning  sense  of  the  mistake  the  young  gentlemen 
committed  in  passing  by  the  schools  of  their  own  States,  especially  for 
those  of  Pennsylvania,  he  cannot  but  commend  their  good  judgment." 

What  do  the  words  we  have  italicized  mean  ?  Would  the  "  mis- 
take "  have  been  less  if  the  young  gentlemen  had  passed  by  the 
schools  of  their  own  States  for  the  Rush  Medical  College  at  Chicago  ? 

Our  confrere  is  not  alone  in  his  wish  for  a  more  equal  distribution 
of  students,  nor  in  his  objections  to  five  hundred  being  gathered  on 
the  seats  of  a  single  lecture-room,  as  at  Philadelphia.  So,  also,  there 
are  many  of  the  teaching  brethren  who  will  join  him  in  "  the  hope 
that  hereafter  the  medical  students  of  the  West  will  not  be  behind 
those  in  the  South  in  their  attachment  to  the  institutions  of  their  own 
•particular  sections P^  But  we  are  sorry  to  see  sectionalism  invoked  in 
this  connection.  It  is  as  bad  as  "  Helper^s  book,"  which  forbids  em- 
ploying Southern  physicians.  If  this  be  not  political,  it  would  puzzle 
Dr.  Brainard  to  find  it.  But  Philadelphia  will  survive  it;  and  we  see 
no  other  way  to  have  it  otherwise,  than  to  make  a  better  school  in 
Illinois  than  any  they  have  in  Philadelphia.  Perhaps  this  is  Dr. 
Davis's  purpose  and  policy,  in  the  Lin d  University;  and  if  so,  we  wish 
him  success.     But  sectionalism  should  have  no  place  in  science. 
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^^OMAN'S  HOSPITAL. 


The  5th  aniiiversarj  of  this  popalar  and  useful  institution  was  held 
oa  the  19th  of  January. 

Dr.  J.  W.  Francis,  President  of  the  Medical  Board,  pronounced  an 
excellent  address,  and  was  followed  by  Drs.  Stevens  and  Green,  who 
warmly  commended  this  charity. 

Addresses  were  also  delivered  by  Rev.  W.  H.  Milburn,  J.  W. 
Beekman,  Esq.,  Peter  Cooper,  and  others,  all  of  whom  urged  the 
early  erection  of  the  hospital  building,  which  is  sadly  needed,  for  the 
reception  of  the  numerous  sufferers  for  whom  there  is  yet  no  room; 
every  bed  being  occupied,  and  applications  being  daily  made  by 
patients  from  every  part  of  the  country. 

Dr.  Sims  read  the  annual  report,  but  as  it  will  soon  be  published,  it 
may  suffice  to  say  that  it  makes  an  irresistible  appeal  to  every  philan- 
thropic heart  to  sustain  the  honorable  women^  who,  after  all,  have  been 
the  agents,  under  Providence,  of  all  the  benevolent  results  which 
have  been  attained,  and  without  whom  Dr.  Sims  and  his  co-laborers 
could  never  have  succeeded. 

Our  warmest  sympathies  and  best  wishes  have  been  with  this 
charity  from  its  inception  by  Dr.  Sims,  whom  we  regard  as  a  public 
benefactor,  and  rejoice  in  his  success. 


-»♦• 


NirW  INSTRUMENT. 

We  have  been  favored  with  the  description  of  a  new  surgical  instru- 
ment, devised  by  Professor  Paul  F.  Eve,  of  Nashville,  Tenn.,  for  the 
operation  now  performed  in  cases  of  vesico-vaginal  fistula.  It  consists 
of  a  screw  clamp  and  the  twisted  suture.  As  the  article  is  accom- 
panied by  wood-cut  illustrations,  it  reached  us  too  late  to  have  them 
engraved  in  time  for  this  number. 

Dr.  J.  0.  Bronson,  of  this  city,  has  also  introduced  a  new  instru- 
ment for  the  same  purpose — that  of  dispensing  with  the  clamp  of  Dr. 
Sims,  and  the  button  of  Dr.  Bozeman,  in  this  operation. 

At  the  Woman's  Hospital,  of  this  city,  under  the  direction  of  Df. 
Sims  himself,  neither  clamps  nor  button  are  used,  the  silver  suture 
alone  having  been  found  uniformly  successful.  Whether  the  new  in- 
struments afford  facilities  for  the  operation,  as  now  simplified,  future 
experience  must  decide. 
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A  CARICATURE  IN  HYPERBOLE. 

We  clip  the  following  from  the  Ohio  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal, 
being  a  part  of  an  editorial  comment  npon  the  recent  stampede  of  the 
Soathern  students  from  the  Philadelphia  schools.  We  do  so  for  the 
purpose  of  entering  our  humble  protest  against  its  censorioasness  and 
disparaging  allegations,  which  will  be  echoed,  no  doubt,  by  every 
quack  journal  in  the  land;  and  re-echoed  by  certain  trans-Atlantic 
critics,  who  will  rejoice  over  it  as  furnishing  evidence  of  the  utter 
worthlessness  of  American  medical  literature,  and  this  on  the  author- 
ity of  our  confrere  at  Columbus,  Ohio. 

Our  protest  is  because  of  its  lack  of  truthfulness,  and  we  take  occa- 
sion to  deny  its  averments,  and  affirm  that  there  is  no  truth  in  the 
passages  which  we  have  taken  the  liberty  to  italicize.  We  do  this 
that  our  respected  contemporary  may  have  the  opportunity  to  correct 
or  explain,  or  admit  that  his  hyperbolical  assault  upon  the  whole  pro- 
fession was  intended  as  a  caricature,  and  retract  it.  Should  he  fail  to 
do  so,  we  hold  ourselves  ready  to  prove,  by  irrefragable  evidence,  that, 
in  an  evil  hour,  he  has  drawn  upon  his  imagination  for  his  facts.  We 
have  little  patience  with  the  croakers^  who  are  ever  parading  their 
own  deficiencies,  as  characterizing  the  whole  body  of  the  profession. 
The  fault  in  the  picture  is,  that  it  is  not  true : 

**  Ab  2k  Medical  nation,  we  have  scarcely  doffed  the  swaddllngs  of  Infancy. 
Oar  institutions  of  learning  arc  all,  as  yet,  in  the  formative  state.  We  are  in- 
deed as  sappy  as  we  well  can  be.  We  have  no  authors  on  any  department  of 
seienee.  The  unthankful  business  of  collecting  together  the  labors  of  others  is 
the  most  that  those  of  us  who  have  aspired  to  authorship  have  shown  ourselves 
capable  of.  As  yet  we  have  reared  no  specimen  of  the  genus  homo  with  capa- 
city enengh  to  invent  a  maxim  or  a  saying  worth  recollecting,  or  that  has 
lived  over  six  months.  Our  ideas  are  not  only  all  borrowed,  but  our  words 
too.  If  we  wish  to  say  anything  forcibly  or  elegantly,  we  must  quote  Solomon, 
Shakspeare,  or  the  Classics.'' 


»♦•- 


Monsietir  Tonson!  come  again. 

We  have  just  heard  again  of  Mortonis  begging  money  from  the 
"  female  brethren  and  weak  sisters,''  whom  he  can  whine  into  the  be- 
lief that  he  had  anything  to  do  with  Etherization,  except  to  steal 
from  Dr.  Horace  Wells  the  secret  of  his  discovery,  and  then  clan- 
destinely appropriate  its  honors  and  emoluments  to  himself.  Since 
the  conclusive  and  summary  action  of  the  Connecticut  State  Medical 
Society,  in  vindication  of  Wells's  claims,  Morton  &  Co.  have  been 
wary  enough  to  suspend  their  imposture.    They  are  now  b^inning  to 
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send  out  circulars  on  the  sly;  and  if  these  documents  did  not  still  urge 
his  pretensions  to  Wells's  discovery,  the  urgent  appeals  for  charity, 
they  contain  would  doubtless  be  successful.     But  Dr.  Wells,  though 
dead,  is  now  placed  upon  his  track  everywhere,  thanks  to  Senator 
Truman  Smith. 

STATISTICS  OF  MEDICAL  COLUESGES. 

We  commence  our  annual  table  pf  the  number  of  matriculants  and 
graduates  at  each  of  the  medical  schools  of  the  country,  which  will 
be  corrected,  and  the  blanks  filled  up,  as  information  reaches  as,  for 
which  purpose  the  page  will  be  kept  standing  : 

students.        GradoatM. 

Jefferson  Medical  College .  •  • 630 

University  of  Pennsylvania 615 

University  of  New  York ? 411 

University  of  Nashville 401 

College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons,  N.  Y 196 

New  York  Medical  College 15 

Buffalo  Medical  College 10 

Massachusetts  Medical  College 196 

Medical  Department  of  Yale  College 13 


-♦^■*- 


Medical  Politics. 

Dr.  Bradford,  formerly  member  of  the  Assembly,  has  been  nomina- 
ted, by  the  Mayor,  as  Health  Commissioner,  in  place  of  Dr.  Jedediah 
Miller,  who  has  held  the  place  eyer  since  he  was  an  Alderman. 

The  lobby  at  Albany  is  busy  in  renewing  the  effort  to  ref6rm  the 
Health  Department  of  this  city,  with  a  new  bill  creating  a  Board  of 
Health,  on  a  plan  emanating  from  a  clique  in  the  Sanitary  Associa- 
tion, which,  if  successful  this  time,  will  provide  fat  offices  for  certain  doc- 
tors ambitious  to  serve  the  State  and  share  the  spoils.  But  while 
political  influences  govern  the  choice  of  medical  men,  there  will  be  no 
Reform  worthy  the  name. 


»♦♦- 


A  Neiv  Medical  Journal 

Is  announced  as  forthcoming  at  Cincinnati,  under  the  auspices  of 
Professors  Lawson  and  Blackman,  both  of  them  able  men  and  expe- 
rienced journalists.  The  more  the  merrier,  and  it  will  be  supported, 
if  sent  to  no  subscriber  who  fails  to  jpay  in  advance.  We  know  the 
men,  and  that  they  can  make  a  journal  worth  paying  for. 
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PRACTICAL  GLEANINaa 

Ascarides  may  be  removed  by  an  enema  of  cold  water  containing  10 
to  80  drops  of  salpharic  ether. 

Asthma. — ^The  sabcutaneons  injection  of  a  few  drops  of  a  solution  of 
the  snlphate  of  atropine,  over  the  course  of  the  pnenmogastric  nerve, 
has  been  snccessfnl,  in  France,  in  cnring  asthma  spasmodica  in  namer- 
ons  cases. 

Caustic. — Dissolve  50  grains  of  prepared  chalk  in  2  drachms,  by 
measnre,  of  ranriatic  acid.  Dissolve  150  grains  of  snlphate  of  zinc  in 
2  fluid  drachms  of  boiling  water.  When  these  two  solutions  are  mixed, 
a  paste  is  formed  containing  one-sixth  of  pure  chloride  of  zinc.  This 
is  preferable  to  any  of  the  plasters  used  by  the  "  cancer  doctors." 

Sore  Nipples. — ^The  latest  remedy  for  these  is  a  scruple  of  tannic 
acid,  dissolved  in  an  ounce  each  of  alcohol  and  glycerine. 


>♦< 


California. 

Our  friend.  Professor  E.  S.  Cooper,  of  San  Francisco,  favors  as 
with  another  paper  in  this  number,  and  we  hope  to  hear  from  him 
monthly.  His  ardent  zeal  and  laborious  industry  in  his  profession  are 
the  sure  precursors  of  great  eminence,  and  already  we  hear  him  com- 
plimented for  his  surgical  achievements,  as  the  Mott  of  the  Pacific,  and 
yet  still  higher  honors  await  him. 


-»♦« 


Kentucky  Eastern  Lunatic  Asylum. 

The  late  Annual  Report  of  Dr.  Chipley,  who  has  long  been  Medical 
Superintendent  of  this  institution  at  Lexington,  Ky.,  has  just  reached 
us.  It  is  an  able  and  instructive  document,  and  merits  the  apprecia- 
tion of  the  State  Legislature,  by  the  appropriations  prayed  for  to  meet 
the  pressing  needs  of  the  Asylum,  for  enlarged  grounds  and  new 
buildings  to  accommodate  the  numbers  who  are  refused  for  want  of 
room,  though  sadly  needing  the  shelter  and  benefits  of  this  noble  and 
prosperous  charity. 


»♦■•- 


Tic  Douloureux. 

A  highly  valuable  paper  on  this  topic  takes  the  lead  in  the  Original 
Department  of  this  number.  It  is  by  Professor  Carnochan,  and  relates 
a  case  more  remarkable  than  any  found  on  record.  We  have  seen 
the  patient  since  his  recovery,  after  the  heroic  submission  to  the  nu- 
merous operations  of  so  many  surgeons,  which  are  here  described. 
10 
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Maryland  and  Virginia  Medical  Journal 

Under  this  title,  tbe  Virginia  Medical  Journal  is  henceforth  to 
appear,  Dr.  Yan  Bibber,  of  Baltimore,  being  associated  with  Dr. 
McCaw,  of  Richmond,  in  the  editorial  conduct.  With  so  many  and  so 
able  collaborators,  superadded  to  the  corps  heretofore  enlisted,  this 
Journal,  always  excellent,  cannot  fail  to  be  enhanced  in  value,  and 
extended  in  circulation.  We  have  long  wondered  that  with  so  able 
men  in  the  profession  at  Baltimore  and  elsewhere  in  the  State,  Mary- 
land should  be  without  a  medical  journal.  This  union  with  Virginia 
is  timely  and  significant. 


->♦♦■ 


An  Epitome  of  Braithwaite's  Retrospect. 

Under  this  title,  Dr.  Walter  S.  Wells  has  published  the  first  of  a 
series  of  five  numbers,  designed  as  a  condensed  summary  of  the  prac- 
tical matters  contained  in  the  forty  volumes  of  the  "  Retrospectf^^  a  sort 
of  multum  in  parvoj  with  a  full  index. 

We  commend  the. condensation  to  the  patronage  of  the  profession. 
It  is  issued  by  C.  T.  Evans,  114  Fulton  Street. 


-•■•-»- 


Reduction  of  Hernial  Tumor& 

Prof.  RichardsoD,  of  Cincinnati,  reports  his  success  in  two  cases  of 
strangulation,  by  placing  the  patient  on  his  hands,  elbows,  and  knees, 
and  then  making  steady  pressure  upon  the  tumor,  the  patient  aiding 
by  a  full  inspiration,  followed  by  a  strong  and  continuous  expulsive 
effort,  thus  distending  the  abdominal  muscles  to  the  utmost.  It  is 
worthy  of  trial  before  resorting  to  the  knife. 


»♦« 


Treatment  of  Cataract 

Dr.  Mark  Stephenson^s  paper  on  the  treatment  of  cataract,  which 
first  appeared  in  the  "Transactions  of  the  American  Medical  Associa- 
tion," for  1858,  has  received  a  favorable  notice  in  the  Glasgow  Medical 
Journal^  the  critic  concluding  thus,  viz.: 

"  On  the  whole,  we  regard  Dr.  Stephenson's  essay  as  significant, 
not  less  of  candid  judgment,  than  of  correct  observation,  and  as  con- 
trasting strongly  in  his  favor  with  some  of  the  productions  in  the 
same  department  of  medical  literature,  given  forth  by  certain  cormo- 
rants for  fame,  who  evidently  fancy  that,  by  giving  new  names  to  old 
operations,  ignoring  the  authors  of  long-established  doctrines  and 
practices,  or  propounding  the  most  monstrous  absurdities,  they  are 
sticking  leaves  of  laurel  round  their  wigs.'' 
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HOMGBOPATH7  NOT  BBCOaNIZBD  IN  EUROPE. 

The  following  correspondence,  which  snflSciently  explains  itself,  has 
been  furnished  to  the  St.  Louis  Med.  and  Surg.  Journal,  by  Dr.  E. 
P.  Smith,  the  efficient  Health  Officer  of  that  city. 

Messrs.  Editors — It  will  be  remembered  by  the  readers  of  yonr 
journal,  that  in  May,  1858,  the  Homoeopaths  of  this  city  petitioned 
the  City  Council  of  St.  Louis,  to  permit  a  portion  of  the  City  Hospital 
to  be  set  apart  for  the  alleged  purpose  of  testing  the  so-called  merit  of 
Homoeopathy;  the  real  incentive,  as  we  know,  of  their  petition  being, 
that  its  allowance  might  magnify  the  humbug  into  some  professional 
consequence.  Among  the  arguments  they  used  in  support  of  their 
petition,  was  the  assertion,  that  Homoeopathy  was  sanctioned  by  the 
crowned  heads  and  nobility  of  Europe,  and  that  European  govern- 
ments  recognized  it  by  permitting  its  teaching  and  practice  in  their 
hospitals.  The  fsdsity  of  this  assertion  was  known  to  every  one  con- 
versant with  the  state  of  medical  matters  in  Europe;  but  that  it 
might  receive  its  emphatic  contradiction  from  an  official  source,  I 
addressed  myself  to  the  American  Ministers,  resident  at  Vienna  and 
Berlin,  and  to  the  Minister  of  Public  Instruction  of  France,'  asking 
from  the  proper  department  of  these  governments  a  reply  to  the  follow- 
ing questions: 

1st.  Is  the  teaching  of  Homoeopathy  authorized  or  permitted  in  any 
of  the  Colleges  or  Institutions  of  your  government? 

2d.  Is  the  practice  of  Homoeopathy  permitted  in  any  of  the  public 
Hospitals  of  your  government? 

3d.  Is  the  private  practice  of  Homoeopathy  sanctioned  in  your 
government? 

In  reply,  I  received  the  following  letters,  which,  as  they  will  prove 
of  interest  to  the  profession,  I  give  you  for  publication: 

Legation  of  the  United  States,         ) 
Vienna,  My  19th,  1858.  J 
Sir — In  the  absence  of  Mr.  H.  R.  Jackson,  Minister  Resident  of 
the  United  States  at  Vienna,  I  have  tke  honor,  in  compliance  with 
the  request  contained  in  your  letter  of  May  14th,  to  transmit  the  fol- 
lowing translation  of  a  communication  just  received  from  the  Austrian 

Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs: 

Vienna,  July  lOtk,  1868. 
In  his  esteemed  note  of  the  21st  ultimo,  the  Minister  Resident  of 
the  United  States,  Mr  Jackson,  requested  tiie  mediation  of  the  Minis- 
try of  Foreign  Affairs  to  obtain  a  declaration  from  competent  authority 
on  these  points: 
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1st.  Is  the  teaching  of  Homoeopathy  authorized  or  permitted  in 
any  of  the  Colleges  or  Institutions  of  Austria? 

2d.  Is  the  practice  of  Homoeopathy  permitted  in  any  of  the  public 
hospitals  of  Austria? 

3d.  Is  the  private  practice  of  Homoeopathy  sanctioned  in  Austria? 

The  Imperial  Ministry  of  the  Interior,  which  was  applied  to,  as  it 
has  charge  of  all  medical  and  sanitary  affairs  in  the  Empire,  has 
returned  answer — to  1st,  that  in  Austria,  Homoeopathy  is  taught  not 
by  publicly  appointed  professors,  but  only  by  private  teachers — to  2d, 
that  this  mode  of  cure  is  practiced,  not  in  public  Hospitals,  but  only 
in  cloister,  criminal,  and  private  Hospitals — to  8d,  that  the  priyate 
practice  of  Homoeopathy  is  permitted  to  every  physician  who  has  a 
diploma. 

In  the  hope  that  the  above  will  answer  the  wishes  of  the  Hon. 
Minister  Kesident,  the  undersigned  renews  to  him  the  assurance  of  his 
perfect  consideration.  { Signed j)  Count  Buol, 

Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs, 

As  these  declarations  come  from  the  highest  official  source,  I  pre- 
sume they  will  satisfy  the  object's  of  your  inquiries. 

Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

G.  W.  LiPPiTT,  Secretary  of  Legation. 

To  E.  F.  Smtth.  M.D.,  St.  Louis. 

Sir — In  reply  to  your  letter  of  the  6th  inst,  in  which  your  Excel- 
lency asks  information  upon  the  instruction  and  practice  of  Homoeop- 
athy, I  have  the  honor  to  inform  your  Excellency  that  Homoeopathy 
in  Prussia  is  not  admitted  into  the  Universities  nor  Hospitals,  nor 
other  public  institutions.  Physicians  are  allowed,  if  they  please,  to 
exercise  Homoeopathy  in  private  practice. 

Returning  to  your  Excellency  the  letter  of  Dr.  E.  F.  Smith,  of  St. 
Louis,  I  beg  you  to  accept  the  opinions  of  my  very  high  consideration. 

Berlin, -4|>n7 15^A,  1858.  {Signed,)  Raumeb. 

His  Excellency,  Mr.  J.  A.  Wright, 

Envoy  Extraordinary  and  Minister 

Plenipotentiary  of  the  United  States. 

Paris,  April  22rf,  1858. 
Sir — I  take  cognizance  of  the  letter  which  you  have  written  me, 
demanding  of  me  information  upon  the  subject  of  the  teaching  of 
Homoeopathy  in  the  Faculty  of  Medicine  of  the  Empire. 

The  exercise  of  Homoeopathy  is  not  legally  authorized  in  France. 
My  administration  has  not  authorized  me  to  exercise  any  measure 
having  reference  to  the  teaching  of  Homoeopathy. 
Receive,  Sir,  th6  assurance,  &c.. 

The  Minister  of  Public  Instruction,  Rouland. 

Dr.  E.  F.  Smith,  St.  Lou)s,  Mo.: 

These  letters  speak  for  themselves:  coming  as  they  do  from  the 
highest  official  sources  ^f  Austria,  Prussia,  and  France,  they  palpably 
show  that  this.humbsg  not  only  meets  with  no  favor  from  the  scien- 
tific departments  of  those  governments,  but  is  completely  discounte- 
nanced by  them.  Respectfully,  E.  F.  Smith. 
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Diphtheria. 
Dr.  W.  Godfrey  Dyas  is  publishing  a  series  of  papers  on  this  topic 
in  the  Chicago  Med,  Journ.^  of  which  he  is  assistant  editor.  They 
enter  into  the  literature  of  the  subject,  and  thus  demonstrate  that  the 
malady  is  nothing  new,  either  to  Europe  or  America,  though  the 
contagious  as  well  as  epidemic  character  of  Diphtheria  is  maintained. 
The  practical  value  of  these  papers  renders  it  desirable  that  they 
should  be  collected  and  published  in  a  permanent  form. 


>♦« 


Proceedings  and  Debates  of  the  Third  Natumal  Quarantine  and  Sani- 
tary Convention,  held  in  the  City  of  New  York,  in  April,  1869- 
Published  by  order  of  the  Board  of  Councilmen  of  the  City  of  New 
York,  and  printed  at  their  press,  as  Document  No.  9. 

The  issue  of  this  volume  by  the  public  authorities  is  creditable  to 
the  city,  evincing  a  just  appreciation  of  the  labors  of  a  body  chiefly 
composed  of  medical  men,  whose  gratuitous  and  disinterested  services 
in  preparing  so  able  and  learned  reports  on  questions  of  the  highest 
public  interest  richly  earned  the  compliment  here  paid  them.  The 
work  is  beautifully  printed  and  elegantly  bound,  its  style  fitting  it 
for  the  centre-tables  of  the  most  refined  families;  while  its  contents 
are  instructive  and  interesting  to  every  citizen.  The  public  health  is 
surely  a  topic  sufficiently  important  to  the  million  of  inhabitants  of 
this  great  city  and  its  environs  to  justify  the  publication  of  one  book 
by  the  public  authorities,  and  at  the  public  expense,  devoted  as  it  is 
to  the  exposition  and  diffusion  of  hygienic  and  sanitary  information, 
for  the  prevention  of  disease,  the  avoidance  of  epidemic  and  contagious 
pestilence,  and  the  diminution  of  our  bills  of  mortality. 

But  our  city  is  not  alone  to  be  benefited  by  this  publication,  since 
all  of  our  Atlantic  cities  will  share  in  reaping  its  fruits,  as  most  of 
them  shared  in  its  preparation ;  for  this  was  a  Natumal  Convention, 
and  had  a  representation  of  distinguished  men,  chosen  for  the  purpose 
by  the  public  bodies  from  which  they  were  delegated,  coming  hither 
from  the  North  and  the  South,  the  East  and  the  West,  to  confer  to- 
gether for  the  common  weal  of  our  common  country. 

The  proceedings  and  debates  are  here  phonographically  reported  in 
detail,  and  at  great  length,  occupying  some  240  octavo  pages,  although 
the  session  lasted  only  four  days.  The  Appendix,  however,  contains 
the  following  erudite  and  valuable  Reports,  viz.: 

1.  Report  of  the  Committee  on  Quarantiney  prepared  by  Drs.  W. 
Jewell  and  P.    Condie,  of  Philadelphia,  and  Dr.  W.*  J.  Wr^gg,  of 
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Charleston,  S.  C.  This  report  is  a  thorough  and  practical  review  of 
the  whole  snbject;  its  history,  its  uses  and  abuses,  with  the  needed 
reforms,  written  by  experienced  and  benevolent  men. 

2.  Report  on  the  Internal  Hygimt  of  Cities^  made  by  Drs.  T.  Mil- 
ler, of  Washington,  D.  C;  W.  C.  Van  Bibber,  of  Baltimore,  with  aid 
from  Drs.  Morfitt,  Mnspratt,  and  others,  and  will  be  found  to  be  of 
high  interest  and  value; 

3.  Report  on  Sewerage^  Water  Supply,  and  Offal,  by  John  H. 
Griscom,  M.D.,  of  New  York,  who  has  devoted  himself  for  many  years 
to  these  and  kindred  investigations,  related  to  sanitary  science;  and 
has  here  condensed  the  fruit  of  his  labors,  in  this  department,  for  the 
public  benefit. 

4.  Report  on  the  Importance  and  Economy  of  Sanitary  Measures  to 
Cities,  by  John  Bell,  M.D.,  of  Philadelphia.  This  document,  cover- 
ing 200  pages,  and  written  by  a  professional  veteran  of  the  highest 
eminence  in  our  ranks,  will  be  regarded  as  the  best  production  of  bis 
prolific  pen;  while  its  utilitarian  motives  and  tendencies  must  place  its 
author  in  high  esteem.  He  has  here  exhausted  the  subject,  and  this 
report  will  be  referred  to  by  Sanitary  authorities  for  a  century  to  come. 

5.  Draft  of  a  Sanitary  Code  for  Cities,  by  Dr.  Henry  G.  Clark,  of 
Boston.  Thi»  document  is  of  great  value,  prepared  by  a  practical 
man,  who  has  distinguished  himself  in  this  department. 

The  volume,  making  over  100  pages,  royal  octavo,  concludes  with 
an  account  of  the  banquet,  given  by  the  Common  Council  to  the  Con- 
vention, which  was  most  honorable  to  the  city,  highly  complimentary 
to  the  Convention,  and,  it  will  be  seen,  passed  off  in  a  style  seldom  sur- 
passed on  such  occasions.  We  commend  the  book,  the  Convention, 
the  reports,  the  banquet,  and  all,  but  the  proviso — Fomites ! 


-»♦•■ 


The  Stampede! 

Dr.  Luckett  announces  in  the  Richmond  papers  that  over  3001 
students  left  Philadelphia  for  the  South.  Is  this  so?  Has  there  been 
a  second  stampede?  If  so,  who  has  caused  it?  Let  all  be  held  to 
their  responsibility.  Our  New  York  students  have  had  sense  enough 
to  remain  in  a  state  of  equanimity. 


»#« 


Next  Number. 


Prof.  Monkur's  paper  on  Scarlatina  in  the  Parturient  State,  and  Dr 
Clark's  on  Specialties,  will  appear  in  the  March  number. 
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Neiv  Books. 
Dr.  Hamilton,  on  Fractures  and  Dislocations,  with  Dr.  Stille,  on 
Therapentics  and  Materia  Medica,  reached  us  too  late  for  notice. 
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ORIGINAL   DEPARTMENT. 

SCARLET   FEVER  IN  THE  PXTERPBRAIa  STATE. 

By  J.  C.  S.  MoNKUR,  M.p., 

Former^  Profenor  of  Theory  and  Practice  in  the  Washington  Unirersitj,  of  Baltimore,  Md. 

My  dbar  Doctor — It  is  not  my  purpose  to  describe  the  history, 
symptoms,  and  varieties  of  scarlet  fever,  as  they  are  well  known  to 
the  profession.  Every  physician  has  met  this  fever  in  its  simple  and 
mild  form,  as  scarcely  to  deserve  the  name  of  disease;  bnt,  again, 
sach  are  its  complications,  irregularities,  and  malignancy,  as  to  create 
anxiety  and  fearful  apprehensions  for  the  result.  There  are  a  variety  of 
circumstances  connected  with  scarlet  fever  which  increase  its  unfavora-  / 
ble  tendency:  such  as  epidemic  influences,  early  dentition,  the  period  of 
weaning,  lenco-phlegmatic  habits  of  body,  and  the  pregnant  and 
foerperal  states.  We  find  in  the  books,  that  in  some  seasons  more 
than  in  others,  p-egnant,  and  especially  j^uerpcral  women,  are  liable  to 
be  attacked  with  scarlet  fever;  and  when  this  association  occurs,  the 
disease  assumes  a  dangerous  form,  and  sometimes  cannot  be  distin- 
guished from  the  malignant  form  of  puerperal  fever;  and  when  so 
complicated,  they  are  almost  inevitably  fatal.  This  is  the  experience 
of  Malfatte,  Copland,  Caspar,  Morris,  and  other  writers.  In  1832, 
during  an  epidemic  scarlet  fever  in  Baltimore  of  great  malignancy,  a 
number  of  cases  came  to  my  immediate  care ;  others  were  known  in 
the  practice  of  other  physicians  in  the  city:  all  these  cases,  where  the 
women  were  attacked  on  the  first,  second,  and  third  day  after  pariu- 
rition,  died;  some  as  early  as  thirty,  forty,  and  sixty  hoars  from  the 
11 
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first  illness,  or  observation  of  the  symptoms  of  the  fever.  Daring 
this  epidemic,  and  in  the  one  of  1848,  as  far  as  I  conld  obtain  infor- 
mation, not  a  female  recovered,  except  one^  in  the  practice  of  Br. 
A.  Snowden  Piggott,  with  whom  I  was  associated  in  the  case.  She 
was  attacked  on  the  fourth  day  after  confinement,  and  rallied  with 
great  difficulty;  her  recovery  was  attributed  to  the  free  use  of  brandy. 
In  the  five  cases  which  were  attended  by  me  in  the  epidemic  of  1832, 
and  proved  fatal,  the  process  of  parturition  was  natural  and  expedi* 
tions.  Two  hours  after  the  accouchement,  the  women  were  left  com- 
fortable, promising  a  speedy  and  pleasant  getting-up;  when,  from  foar 
to  six  hours  afterwards,  an  urgent  message  announced  their  attack 
,  and  illness.  They  were  found  prostrated  and  sinking  rapidly,  with  a 
very  frequent  and  almost  imperceptible  pulse,  deep  nausea,  great  anz- 
iety,  cold  extremities,  the  eruption  ill  developed,  scattered  and  irregu- 
lar, of  a  dark  violet  color.  Two  of  these  women  died  within  forty 
hours  after  the  attack;  the  remaining  three  were  sustained  by  treat- 
ment to  fifty  and  sixty  hours. 

Autopsic  examinations  were  made  in  three  cases,  without  revealing 
any  marked  or  appreciable  alteration  in  the  solids.  There  were  no 
evidences  of  disease  of  the  throat;  the  same  healthy  condition  of  the 
peritoneum;  the  lungs,  liver,  and  heart  were  distended  with  dark, 
dissolved  blood;  the  uterus  loose,  uncontracted,  soft,  full  of  foetid  lo- 
chia, and  yielding  readily,  in  its  internal  structure,  to  the  pressure  of 
the  fingers.  The  brain  was  not  examined,  permission  being  refused  to 
open  the  head.  ^ 
*  In  comparing  these  post-mortem  evidences  with  notes  taken  at  the 

dissection  of  several  bodies  during  the  prevalence  of  a  malignant  yel- 
low fever  in  Baltimore  in  1819,  it  is  shown  in  these  fevers,  that  what- 
ever the  cause  may  have  been,  its  influence  was  primarily  upon  the 
blood  itself,  it  being  the  only  organ  in  which  any  morbid  alterations 
were  found.  It  would  seem  unquestionable  that  the  first  eficct  of  the 
poison  was  to  derange  the  physical  properties  of  this  fluid;  and  this 
vitiation  existed  ct-e?*  before  the  attack  of  the  fever,  and  will  account 
for  the  cause  of  the  sadden  and  rapid  termination  in  death  of  the  pa- 
tients. That  the  blood  is  black  and  diseased,  in  all  fevers  that  are 
speedily  fatal,  is  a  truth  supported  not  only  by  our  experience  in  ao- 
topsic  examinations,  but  by  the  experiments  of  others — with  Magen- 
die,  Gmelin,  Tiedman,  Tweedie,  Andral,  and  Stevens. 

From  1832  to  the  present  year,  1860,  scarlet  fever  has  maintained 
a  presence  in  our  city,  and  although  sporadic  in  its  character,  has  in 
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some  seasons  and  years  proved  highly  destroctive  to  its  Tictims.    In 
1855,  scarlet  ferer  was  reported  as  appearing  in  different  localities  of 
the  city,  and  frequently  terminating  unfavorably.    In  October  of  this 
year,  I  unfortunately  met  my  sixth  case,  in  tht  puerperal  stale^  in  the 
person  of  a  young  married  lady,  perfectly  healthy.    She  went  to  the 
full  period  of  gestation,  {primipara,)  up  to  the  22d  November,  1855, 
when  I  was  summoned,  and  found  her  in  active  labor.    On  the  morn- 
iug  of  the  23d  she  was  safely  delivered  of  a  fine,  healthy  boy,  and 
was  comfortably  put  to  bed  at  one  o'clock  of  this  day.    Eight  o'clock 
the  same  evening,  I  was  hurried  to  her  in  consequence  of  having  a  chill, 
followed  by  intense  fever,  great  thirst,  jactitation,  distress  of  head, 
nausea,  and  constipation.    The  pulse  130,  quick,  somewhat  full,  and 
soft.     Careful  examination  of  the  abdomen  revealed  no  uterine  or 
peritoneal  distress;  the  lochia  present;  had  passed  urine.     Fearing 
this  high  excitement,  and  not  suspecting  the  presence  of  scarlet  fever, 
she  was  seated  erect  in  bed,  and  bled  from  the  arm  to  about  twelve 
ounces,  when  a  slight  approach  to  faintness  followed.    The  bleeding 
was  succeeded  by  a  purgative  of  calomel  and  rhubarb,  to  be  followed 
by  calcined  magnesia  or  castor  oil,  until  the  bowels  shall  have  been 
moved.    On  the  morning  of  the  24th,  at  my  visit,  I  immediately  dis- 
covered a  deep  and  extensive  rash  of  scarlet  fever,  with  some  throat 
distress.    From  my  previous  experience,  I  had  decided,  at  once,  to 
give  an  unfavorable  prognosis  as  to  the  result,  and  insisted  upon  a 
consultation.    At  11  o'clock  of  this  morning  I  was  met  by  my  friends, 
Dr.  Thomas  H.  Buckler  and  Dr.  Francis  Donaldson,  who  agreed  in 
my  diagnosis,  and  in  the  certainty  of  a  fatal  termination.    She  passed 
this  day,  also  the  25th,  and  expired  on  the  forenoon  of  the  26th;  three 
days  after  the  parturition,  and  fifty-eight  hours  from  the  first  develop- 
ment of  the  fever. 

No  autopsy  was  allowed.  Aside  from  the  medical  aspect,  the  sudden 
and  appalling  issue  of  these  cases  gave  a  terror  at  the  possibility  of 
meeting  others,  and  with  the  same  probability  of  fatal  results.  For- 
tunately, however,  no  other  was  witnessed  until  the  present  month, 
January,  1860,  when  I  met  with  the  seventh  case.  It  presented  itself 
in  a  previous  healthy  woman,  aged  twenty-two  years,  short  stature, 
strong  built;  full  time  of  gestation,  {primipara;)  natural  and  expedi- 
tious labor. 

On  the  morning  of  the  dth  January,  1860,  parturition  eommenced, 
and  was  safely  concluded  at  6  p.  m.  this  day.  She  was  left  comfort- 
able. 
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January  10/A.r- Visited  her  at  10  o'clock  this  morDing,  and  found 
her  cheerfal  and  hopeful,  in  the  expression  of  those  feelings  of  joy  for 
her  babe,  such  only  as  •  mother  can  know. 

6  P.  M. — At  this  visit,  an.  hour  previously,  she  had  had  a  slight 
chilly  followed  by  high  excitement;  pulse  140;  bowels  confined.  Care- 
ful exploration  of  the  abdomen  gave  no  evidences  of  pain  or  other  in- 
convenience in  the  iliac  or  hypogastric  regions.  The  forcible  flexion 
and  extension  of  the  extremities  gave  no  uneasiness;  the  tongue 
furred  and  moist;  no  throat  distress;  had  passed  urine;  lochia  pres- 
ent. There  is  a  slight  scarlet  redness  over  chest,  and  shoulders,  and 
neck.  She  was  ordered  viij.  grs.  of  calomel,  with  vj.  grains  of  extract 
henbane,  in  pill  form,  to  be  followed  by  calcined  magnesia  or  castor 
oil^  should  the  pills  not  operate  before  morning.  She  is  allowed  the 
free  use  of  cold  water  for  drink. 

January  11th,  at  ten  a.  m.,  found  the  patient  had  spent  a  restless 
night;  had  vomited;  the  bowels  had  moved  freely.  The  scarlet  rash 
deep,  and  extending  over  the  whole  body.  The  tongue  coated,  and 
dotted  red  over  its  surface.  She  acknowledges  to  no  distress  of 
throat  or  abdomen;  swallows  well;  pulse  185.  She  is  restless.  ^To 
take  ij.  grains  of  hydrargyrum  massa,  and  iv.  grs.  pulvis  Doveri,  re- 
peated every  four  hours.  To  take  a  table-spoonful  of  the  solution  of 
bi-carbonate  of  soda,  (5j.  to  Sviij.  water,)  with  40  drops  of  spir.  nitric 
ether  between  each  powder.  To  have  ice  and  cold  water  ad  lUninm. 
To  have  the  surface  sponged  with  tepid  water,  and  a  poultice  of  flax- 
seed and  Indian  meal  over  the  abdomen. 

4  P.  M, — No  material  alteration  in  the  patient;  her  bowels  are 
closed;  urinates  easily  and  copiously;  the  eruption  vivid;  the  breasts 
favorably  engorged  for  the  secretion  of  milk.  She  has  had  short  pe- 
riods of  sleep.    To  continue  medicines. 

9  P.  M, — The  patient's  condition  the  same.  Has  no  uneasiness  of 
throat,  nor  can  any  be  detected  in  the  abdomen  or  pelvic  cavity;  lo- 
chia present;  bowels  confined;,  urinates  largely;  eruption  present; 
pulse  130.  If  awake  during  the  night,  the  medicines  are  to  be  con- 
tinued. Allow  her  cold  water,  and  well-cooked,  thin  corn-meal  gmel, 
as  liberally  as  she  wishes. 

January  12th,  11  A.M. — She  has  passed  somewhat  a  pleasant 
night  in  sleep.  Her  general  condition  not  altered;  tongue  is  red, 
smooth,  and  moist;  no  throat  uneasiness;  no  abdominal  pain  or  ten- 
derness ;  bowels  are  confined ;  urine  plentiful.  The  eruption  present  less 
vivid;  pulse  135,  quick  and  weak.  She  has  taken  the  powders  and 
solution  regularly,  and  drank  freely  of  cold  water  and  gruel. 
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5  P.  iH — ^No  alteration  in  the  condition  of  the  patient.  To  con- 
tinue medicines  and  drinks. 

9  P.  M. — She  has  been  restless;  the  pnlse  135;  the  tongne  smooth, 
red,  and  dry;  the  skin  is  hot.  To  snspend  the  powders,  and  soda, 
and  nitric  ether  solution  for  the  night,  and  gire  her  /eorspoonful  doses 
of  calcined  mi^nesia,  repeated  to  operations  from  the  bowels. 

January  13/A,  10  ^.  M, — I  find  her  restless,  not  having  slept  in 
the  night.  She  had  administered  to  her  two  ^ea-spoonsful  of  magne- 
sia, which  had  moved  the  bowels  twice.  The  purging  has  not  bene- 
fited her;  rather  increased  the  frequency  and  irritability  of  the  pulse, 
which  is  now  140.  The  countenance  more  expressive  of  exhaustion 
than  any  time  previously.  She  has  some  griping  uneasiness  in  the 
abdomen;  urinates  less;  the  eruption  less  distinct.  She  asks  for  the 
powders,  as  "  they  make  her  sleep."  She  is  to  take  vj.  grains  pulvis 
Doveri,  with  one  of  the  hydrargyrum  cum  creta,  every  six  hours;  and 
to  resume  the  soda  and  nitric  ether  solution.  To  have  the  flaxseed 
poultice  sprinkled  with  laudanum,  and  continued  over  the  abdomen. 

4  P.  M, — The  patient  passed  to  sleep  after  having  taken  the  first 
powder,  and  she  says  '*  very  comfortably."  "  Will  the  doctor  give  her 
more  of  the  powders  ?"  Her  improvement  is  evident  since  the  morn- 
ing visit.  Her  pulse  now  120,  better  strength,  less  irritable  and 
quick;  the  bowels  confined;  the  former  free  discharge  of  urine  re- 
turns.    She  is  to  continue  the  powders  and  solutions  as  before. 

9  P.  M. — The  symptoms  continue  favorable.  The  medicines  and 
drinks  to  be  continued. 

January  14,  11-4.  M, — Pound  the  patient  had  spent  a  better 
night  than  any  previous  one.  The  pulse  had  fallen  to  100;  the  erup- 
tion fading  and  disappearing;  the  tongue  moist,  red,  and  the  centres 
furring.  All  the  other  symptoms  have  improved;  and  this  condition 
gradually  proceeded  until  the  present  writing,  January  26/^,  when  the 
desquamation  is  nearly  complete,  and  she  is  visited  as  a  necessity  of 
care,  to  meet  any  sequelsD  which  may  follow. 

It  may  be  proper  to  mention  here,  that  two  children  in  another 
apartment  of  the  house  passed  through  the  fever  in  a  simple  and  mild 
form. 

I  shall  offer  no  apology  for  the  imperfections  of  this  paper.  My 
purpose  is  to  solicit  its  readers,  -who  may  have  seen  cases  of  scarlet 
fever  occurring  in  the  puerperal  week,  to  publish  their  cases  and  re- 
sults, that  the  profession  may  be  able  to  arrive  at  a  more  certain  and 
satisfactory  Prognosis  and  Rate  of  Mortality. 

Baltimore,  Jan.  16,  1860. 
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A  New  Operation  proposed  for  Vesico-Vciginal  Fistula*  by 
ivhioh  the  Twisted  Suture  may  be  applied. 

By  Paul  F.  Ete,  M.D. 

I  sabmit  to  the  profession  an  instrument  by  which  the  operation  for 
vesico-vagirud  fistula  may,  I  think,  be  greatly  simplified.  The  diffical- 
ties  I  have  always  encountered  in  attempting  to  relieve  this  most  dift- 
tressing  affection,  and  the  want  of  success  even  by  the  recent  Ameri- 
can improvements,  have  led  to  its  suggestion;  and  without  {waiting 
to  try  it  in  a  case,  not  knowing  when  an  opportunity  will  be  offered, 
the  method  is  at  once  presented  for  the  consideration  of  others.  In 
common  with  my  professional  brethren,  I  hailed  with  pride  and  pleas- 
ure the  important  practical  additions  made  on  this  subject  by  our  dis- 
tinguished countrymen,  Drs.  Sims  and  Bozeman,  and  remarked  at  the 
time  to  a  friend,  when  the  huttorirstUure  was  announced,  ''It  is  perfec- 
tion.'' Subsequent  experience,  however,  has  taught  me  that  some- 
thing more  is  still  required  to  heal  vesico-vaginal  fistula,  with  much 
degree  of  facility  or  success,  and  that  almost  any  proposition  promis- 
ing amelioration  in  its  treatment  would  be  favorably  received.  And 
for  proof  that  I  am  not  singular  in  this  respect,  in  the  publiciitions  of 
those  who  have  operated,  nearly  all  have  testified  that  it  is  a  very 
painful,  tedious,  complicated,  and  uncertain  operation. 

The  plan  proposed  is,  by  a  screw-damp,  so  to  project  the  edges  of 
the  fistula  that  it  may  be  closed  by  the  twisted  suture. 

This  instrument  consists  of  two  thumb-screws  six  inches  in  length 
and  a  line  in  thickness,  with  the  threads  cut  three  inches  one-half  of 
the  way  right,  and  the  other  half  left-handed,  on  each  of  them,  so 
that  two  clamps  through  which  they  pass  may  be  made  to  approach 
each  other  by  turning  the  screws.  It  is  made  of  polished  steel,  ex- 
cept the  edges  of  the  clampi^  which  have  small  projecting  teeth,  to 
prevent  their  gliding  over  the  mucous  surface  of  the  vagina  when  ap- 
plied to  it.  I  have  these  put  one-fourth  of  an  inch  apart,  with  a  pro- 
jection one-eighth  of  an  inch  slightly  curved  towards  the  fistula.  The 
clamps  themselves  may  be  bent  towards  the  vaginal  surface. 

The  patient  is  placed  upon  her  knees  and  elbows,  with  Dr.  Simi^s 
lever-speculum  introduced;  the  screw-clamp  is  then  applied,  with  one 
of  the  clamps  three-fourths  of  an  inch  anterior,  and  the  other  the 
same  distance  posterior,  to  the  fistula.  While  thus  held  in  positioD, 
by  means  of  a  curved  catheter  or  forceps  passed  through  the  urethra 
into  the  bladder,  the  fistulous  opening  is  pressed  between  the  clamps, 
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or  with  a  pair  of  forceps  or  hooks  the  edges  maj  be  drawn  between 
them,  and  the  screws  turned  so  as  to  close  upon  the  fistula.  The 
handle  of  the  right-hand  screw,  or  one-half  of  its  entire  length,  is 
made  movable,  so  as  to  be  detached,  to  give  room  for  manipulation. 
The  lips  of  the  fistula  are  now  denuded  with  the  knife  or  scissors,  pins 
thrust  through  them,  ligatures  twisted  around  their  points  and  heads, 
the  instrument  unscrewed  and  removed,  and  the  operation  will  have 
been  completed. 

I  prefer  the  figure-of-8  suture,  and  it  may  be  tightened  after  the 
ficrew-clamp  has  been  removed.  The  points  of  the  pins  should  be  cut 
off,  and  thej  themselves  may  be  prevented  ulcerating  the  vagina,  by 
the  interposition  of  some  soft  material.  The  ligature  may  be  thread 
or  wire,  and  a  single  loop  will  answer  every  purpose.  Probably  silk 
would  be  best. 

The  accompanying  cuts  will  reqder  more  easy  of  comprehension 
this  instrument,  which  I  call  the  screw-clamp.    It  is  represented  half 


size. 


8GREW-CLAMP. 


AS  APPLIED. 


Tke  advantages  proposed  by  this  new  operation  are: 

It  may  be  performed  in  fifteen  to  twenty  minates;  an  important 
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coofideration,  when  we  recollect  the  position  of  the  patient  ob  faer 
knees  and  elbows. 

The  iistala  is  fallj  exposed. 

HsBmorrhage  is  prevented  by  the  pressure  of  the  instmment. 

We  avoid  woanding  the  bladder. 

Broad  surfaces  can  be  brought  in  apposition. 

The  line  of  union  is  seen  throughout  the  treatment. 

The  after-treatment  may  not  be  as  rigorous  as  that  now  recom- 
meoded.  The  bowels  may  be  moved  after  the  second  or  third  day, 
and  then  kept  in  a  laxative  condition;  the  patient  may  begin  early  to 
ose  the  catheter  herself  at  short  intervals,  and  her  diet  may  be  a  little 
more  generous.  The  horizontal  position  should,  however,  be  observed 
most  of  the  time. 

The  apparatus  is  readily  removed,  the  instrument  itself,  and  then 
the  sntures,  simply  by  withdrawing  the  pins.  Who,  let  me  ask,  has 
not  experienced  difficulty  in  detaching  the  metallic  suture,  in  some 
cases  so  great  as  even  to  interrupt  the  healing  of  the  fistula  ? 

It  is  comparatively  free  of.danger. 

The  method  is  far  less  painful.  In  my  six  cases,  every  patient  has 
complained  most  distressingly  of  the  Sims  and  Bozeman  operations. 

Though  not  adapted  to  all  cases,  this  operation  no  doubt  can  be 
applied  to  the  large  majority  of  them. 

I  leave  to  others  willingly,  who  may  feel  disposed  to  try  the  plan 
here  described,  to  determine  its  value,  or  it  may  be  to  improve 
upon  it. 

Mr.  Schott,  of  Nashville,  Tennessee,  makes  the  screw-clamp,  at  five 
dollars. 


t  ^  •■< 


SPECIALTIES  AND  BPECTATiTST& 

One  science  only  will  one  genias  fit, 

So  vast  is  Art,  so  narrow  haman  wit; 

like  kings,  we  hae  the  conquests  gained  before, 

By  vain  ambition  still  to  make  them  mate* 

The  word  Specialty  and  Specialist  would  seem  to  be  of  modem 
coinage.  The  latter  term  has  come  to  be  applied  to  those  who  de- 
vote themselves  mostly  to  one  particular  department  of  scientific  in* 
quiry. 

Some  appear  to  regard  the  term  Specialist,  when  applied  to  %  med- 
ical man,  as  opprobrious;  for  what  reason,  it  is  not  evident.    The 
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necessity  of  Specialism  ia  medicine  is  so  obvions,  that  it  woold  a[h 
pear  like  arguing  a  troism  to  defend  it.  The  experience  of  man  j  who 
are  included  in  this  category  proves  that  there  is  a  disposition  oir  the 
part  of  ^ome  of  the  profession  to  underrate  their  efforts  and  to  nn- 
dermine  their  reputations.  This  leads  the  public  constantly  to  con- 
found the  educated  specialist,  who  loves  the  science,  and  does  all  that 
he  can  do  to  promote  it,  ?rith/the  uneducated  mercenary,  who  keeps 
secret  his  experience  and  his  remedies,  and  whose  only  love  for  medi- 
cine is  in  the  gain  which  it  procures.  Every  medical  man  of  any  con- 
siderable experience  has  learned  to  lightly  esteem  public  favor.  It  is 
easy  to  make  a  popular  reputation.  The  public  smile  as  benignantly 
upon  the  ignorant  adventurer  or  the  successful  empiric  as  upon  him 
of  scientific  attainment.  Every  real  physician  greatly  prefers  the  ap- 
proval of  his  brethren,  to  popular  favor,  or  even  popular  fees,  if  ob- 
tained with  their  disapproval.  It  is  not  strange,  therefore,  that  some 
should  hesitate  to  enter  upon  a  course  of  specialty  which  seems  to  be 
so  beset  with  difficulties,  and  especially  with  perils,  among  brethren. 
If  special  investigation  leads  to  practice^  which  is  of  course  generally 
the  object  of  study,  the  successful  physician  hears  himself  spoken  of  as 
ambitious;  as  if  ambition  were  in  any  wise  illaudable,  and  were  not 
necessary  to  success,  unless  it  leads  to  a  departure  from  the  spirit  of 
our  ethical  regulations,  most  of  which  are  wise,  and  the  observance  of 
which  is  necessary.  Having  patiently  investigated  facts  in  a  particu- 
lar direction,  and  having,  perhaps,  developed  new  and  important 
truths,  the  specialist  looks  to  his  brethren  in  the  profession  for  their 
approval,  and  is  obliged,  it  may  be,  to  hear  the  intimation  that  his 
status  is  equivocal,  notwithstanding  that  he  has  hitherto  maintained 
a  character  for  ability  and  esprit  du  corps.  If  eminently  successful,  he 
has  been  forced  to  learn  that, 

"With  fame,  in  just  proportion,  envy  grows; 
The  man  that  makes  a  character,  makes  foes." 

Thus,  the  timid  are  sometimes  alarmed,  the  public  misdirected,  and 
the  advance  of  science  is  retarded.  There  are  men  now  before  the 
public  who,  when  dead,  will  be  regarded  as  great  discoverers — as  hav- 
ing advanced  the  interest  of  science,  of  the  profession,  and  of  hu- 
manity, who,  while  living,  are  often  spoken  against.  Other  profes- 
sions in  this  respect  are  regarded  as  more  liberal  than  ours;  still,  hu- 
man nature  will  crop  out,  in  all  the  circumstances  under  which  men 
meet  each  other. 
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The  time  was  within  oar  recollection  when  a  yonng  man  conld  ride 
with  the  doctor  for  a  few  months,  and  learn  abont  all  that  he  knew. 
A  "few  weeks  with  "  BelPs  Anatomy,"  a  look  into  "  Thomas's  Prac- 
tice," with  some  pestle-and-mortar  experience,  was  about  alLthe  office 
preparation  necessary.  The  rest  was  left  to  be  learned  at  the  bed- 
side. If)  those  days  the  pnblic  were  easily  satisfied.  They  expected 
little,  and  they  got  little.  A  man  might  then  hope  to  live  long  enough 
to  know  abont  all  that  was  generally  known  of  medical  science.  We 
have  fallen  upon  far  different  times.  Onr  lot  is  cast  in  an  age  when 
diligent  study  and  years  of  attention  are  necessary  to  learn  what  none 
should  be  satisfied  without  acquiring.  A  longer  time  still  is  neces- 
sary, if  perfection  is  aimed  at  in  any  of  the  many  departments  of 
medicine.  Dr.  Bigelow  says:  ''The  constitnent  branches  of  medical 
science  are  so  expanded  that  they  are  not  acquired,  by  any  physician, 
in  a  lifetime."  The  same  is  true  even  of  many  of  the  individual 
branches.  The  necessity  of  division  in  Medicine  was  apparent  to  the 
profession  as  early  as  the  days  of  Herodotus;  although  this,  the  aoo- 
ond  King  of  Egypt,  wrote  the  anatomical  books.  In  the  Hermaic 
books,  a  whole  chapter  is  devoted  to  diseases  of  the  eye.  Olement 
says  a  class  called  Fastochore  were  obliged  to  know  all  things  relating 
to  the  body,  diseases,  and  remedies,  contained  in  the  second  book  of 
Hermes.  Gyrus  sent  to  Amasis,  the  King  of  Egypt,  for  an  ocnliat 
Many  ophthalmic  diseases  to-day  bear  the  names  given  them  by  Greek 
writers.  If  necessary  in  ancient  days  to  divide  up  the  branches  ci 
science,  how  much  more  in  this  our  day  of  expansion  and  discovery! 
In  Chemistry,  no  man  is  familiar  with  all  the  recorded  facts,  and  all 
that  is  to  be  known  or  taught  in  that  science.  Organic  Chemistry, 
though  still  in  its  infancy,  is  taught  in  many  volumes.  Still,  every 
well-educated  physician  must  of  course  understand  the  grand  princi- 
ples of  Chemistry.  Materia  Medica  tells  of  thousands  of  substances 
which  have  been,  or  may  be,  employed  in  practice.  How  little  is 
known  or  remembered  of  that  which  is  recorded  in  our  plethoric  dis- 
pensatory! 

Pathology  has  grown  into  a  science  so  large,  that  all  the  facts  re- 
lating to  it  cannot  be  appreciated  by  those  eminent  men  who  devote 
themselves  to  this  department  of  medical  science. 

Etiology,  which  is  of  superlative  importance,  presents  a  broad  field 
for  investigation  and  an  endless  source  of  inquiry. 

To  become  a  thorough  anatomist  is  the  work  of  a  lifetime;  of  in- 
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dnstrjy  geniiu,  and  abilities  of  the  highest  order.    How  few  satisfy 
themselves  in  this  department! 

General  Sdrgerj  presents  a  variety  of  experience,  and  requires  a 
dexterity  of  manipulation  to  which  some  are  not  adapted,  and  in 
which  not  a  large  number  excel. 

Diseases  of  the  Chest — Diseases  of  Females — Diseases  of  the  Sye 
and  Ear — Diseases  of  the  Oenito-nrinary  Organs — Insanity,  and  Dis- 
eases of  the  Brain — Diseases  of  the  Skin,  or  even  Pharmacy  or  Den- 
tistry, formerly  practiced  by  the  physician,  each  furnish  sufficient  oc- 
casion for  labor  and  thought  to  satisfy  most  minds,  and  few  will  re- 
gard themselves  as  fully  understanding  the  subjects  of  their  choice. 

The  necessity  of  familiarity  with  special  branches  is  admitted  in  the 
appointment  of  professors  to  teach  each  in  their  special  department; 
and  if  specially  competent  to  teach,  why  not  to  practice  ?  The  one 
is  as  legitimate  as  the  other. 

Ko  painter  would  expect  to  become  eminent  in  his  profession  if  he 
sought  proficiency  in  every  department  of  his  art.  Some  artists  piuat 
only  with  water-colors,  others  in  oil.  Some  devote  their  lives  to  land- 
scapes, like  Claude  Lorraine  and  Salvator  Rosa;  others  wholly  to 
animals,  as  Herring,  Rosa  Bonheur,  and  Landseer.  Some  to  do- 
mestic scenes,  as  Collins.  Many  give  themselves  wholly  to  historic 
painting,  as  Horace  Yernet;  others  to  fresco;  and  many  to  potrait- 
ure  art  Each  of  these  classes  is  subdivided  into  others;  for  exam- 
ple, portrait  painters  are  divided  into  miniature  painters,  and  those 
who  paint  the  larger  size.  Each  branch  is  regarded  as  in  itself  al- 
most a  separate  art;  still,  precisely  the  same  general  principles  must 
be  fully  learned  and  constantly  applied.  With  each  there  must  be 
the  same  familiarity  with  colors,  add  an  acquaintance  with  the  art  of 
Mending  them.  Success  in  the  one  department  indicates  almost  cer- 
tainly that  success  could  have  been  attained  in  the  others.  This, 
however,  is  not  so  universally  the  case,  perhaps,  as  in  other  profes- 
sions, because  painting,  like  poetry  and  ventriloquism;  is  a  peculiar 
and  special  gift,  which  is  bestowed  upon  comparatively  few.  Division 
of  labor  is  far  more  necessary  in  order  to  secure  the  highest  advancement 
of  medical  science  than  in  any  branch  of  science  or  art.  Let  ns  inquire 
isto  the  habits  of  lawyers.  Here  we  find  the  principle  of  division  of 
labor  fully  established.  They  do  not  try  to  be  great  everywhere. 
Some  devote  themselves  to  criminal  business;  some  to  the  Admiralty 
courts,  which  do  business  only  with  matters  connected  with  shipping 
interests.    It  is  said  that  some  eminent  lawyers  never  appear  except 
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ID  tboM  coarts.  Other  lawyers  are  devoted  to  Chancery  buainess; 
and  another  class  are  called  Commercial  lawyers.  Patent  business 
fally  employs  the  time  and  serrices  of  another  set  of  advocates;  while 
otben  are  devoted  to  Conveyancing;  and  others  still,  to  Real  Estate 
operations.  In  England,  Scotland,  and  on  the  Continent  of  Europe, 
there  are  found  further  subdivisions.  No  man  who  knows  anythmg 
of  medical  science  will  believe  that  there  is  less  necessity  for  subdi- 
vision in  Medicine  than  in  Law.  In  Theology,  there  is  observed  to 
some  extent  the  same  diversity  of  gifts  and  the  same  division  of  labor. 
Some  are  made  for  logic,  others  for  moral  painting;  some  for  writers, 
others  for  speakers.  A  good  Divinity  Professor  might  not  be  quali- 
fied to  fill  the  pulpit  of  the  Plymouth  Church,  or  the  man  for  that 
place,  the  Professor's  chair.  Division  of  labor  lies  at  the  foundation 
of  the  surpassing  perfection  of  English  manufactures.  Most  trades 
in  this  country  are  now  subdivided  into  many  branches. 

A  residence  of  nearly  two  years  in  Europe  afforded  us  frequent  op- 
portunities to  observe  the  difference  between  American  and  European 
pbyslclaHN,  In  rudimentary  and  technical  studies  they  perhaps  ex- 
ceed uh;  in  practical  inquiry,  and  particularly  in  actual  practice,  we, 
as  a  whole,  greatly  excel.  Observers  of  larger  experience  have  mad^ 
the  same  remark.  As  general  practitioners,  we  l)elieve  that  we  of 
this  country  are  nowhere  excelled.  This  is  owing  to  the  fact  that  we 
are  educated  to  the  practice  of  medicine  and  surgery  in  all  their  branch- 
es. There  are  reasons  for  this  difference  peculiar  to  this  country. 
Oars  is  more  thinly  populated,  and  large  towns  are  less  frequent. 
The  populated  parts  of  Europe  abound  in  cities.  Many  of  our  best 
physicians  spend  their  lives  in  places  so  remote  Irom  cities,  and  so  iar 
from  opportunities  of  consultation,  that  they  are  forced  into  habits  of 
absolute  self-reliance.  'In  order  to  be  successful,  they  must  become 
familiar  with  the  general  principles  of  medicine,  and  to^some  extent 
with  practice  in  all  branches.  To  the  full  extent  of  their  ability,  they 
must  be  equal  to  all  sorts  of  emergencies.  When  it  is  remembered 
how  large  a  portion  of  the  time  of  a  country  practitioner  is  spent  on 
the  road,  how  incessant  his  engagements,  how  almost  impossible  it  is 
for  him  to  pursue  his  studies  topically — which,  as  most  minds  are  coji- 
stituted,  is  the  most  profitable — it  will  be  perceived  that,  though  his 
solitary  life  will  induce  thoughtfulness  and  self-reliance,  he  will  fall 
very  far  short  of  satisfying  himself  in  any  single  department.  More- 
over, his  attention  being  mostly  confined  to  diseases  of  his  own  locsli- 
ty,  he  may  be  little  familiar  with  the  origin,  causes,  and  developme[nt 
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of  disease,  as  it  manifests  itself  in  other  sections  of  the  coontrj  than 
that  embraced  within  his  own  circle  of  practice.  When  emergencies 
arise,  or  an  nnnsnal  case  presents  itself,  and  the  conntrj  physician  de- 
sires to  obtain  the  connsel  of  one  who  has  pnrsned  special  investiga- 
tion with  all  the  advantages  of  observation  which  a  large  city  affords, 
it  18  a  great  relief  to  him  to  know  where  he  may  confidently  direct 
his  patient.  If  not  advised,  and  often  even  when  directed,  his  nnfor- 
tanate  patient  falls  into  the  hands  of  one  of  those  mercenary  quacks 
whose  advertisements  have  made  their  names  familiar  to  the  residents 
of  the  country,  and  which  abound  in  every  large  city  throughout  the 
world.*  We  doubt  not  the  observation  of  most  readers  will  sustain 
this  view  of  the  subject. 

No  man  who  has  the  esjprit  du  midicale,  which  is  necessary  to  suc- 
cess in  this  profession,  and  to  the  comfortable  practice  of  it,  ^11  ever 
willingly  relinquish  general  practice;  nor  can  he,  without  becoming 
rosty,  and  losing  confidence,  and  competency  even,  in  this  depart- 
ment, which  principally  occupies  his  attention.    Circumstances — snch 
as  ill  health,  a  very  great  pressnre  of  engagements,  in  connection  with 
his  specialty,  or  the  duties  of  teaching — may  force  him  unwillingly 
to  relinquish  in  a  great  degree,  or  wholly,  in  some  few  cases,  his  gen- 
eral practice.    Still,  he  is  not  therefore  to  be  regarded  as  any  the  less 
a  legitimate  and  regular  physician,  entitled  to  all  the  confidence  which 
he  had  earned  while  his  engagements  were  of  a  less  special  character. 
Most  physicians  sooner  or  later  find  themselves  attracted  more  espe- 
cially to  some  department  of  their  art;  some  from  taste,  some  from 
accident,  others  from  the  consciousness  that  creeps  over  them  insensi- 
bly that  they  cannot  be  everywhere  as  perfect  as  they  desire.    Their 
leisure  thoughts  are  directed  to  this  class  of  topics.    We  advise  that 
this  be  done,  not  accidentally,  but  deliberatdy  and  early.    Said  an  emi- 
nent physician  to  us  while  this  paper  was  in  the  course  of  preparation, 
"  I  wish  that  I  had  earlier  understood  in  what  field  of  inquiry  I  could 
best  excel;  I  would  have  concentrated  my  powers  instead  of  wasting 
much  of  my  life,  and  exhausting  my  energies  in  the  vain  endeavor  to 
accomplish  that  which  I  could  only  do  with  difficulty."    It  would  be 
naturally  absurd  for  a  man  constitutionally  timid,  and  without  me- 


*For  example,a  case  of  elephantiasis  might  be  directed  to  Camochan,  or  eal- 
cuius  in  the  bladder  to  Parker;  of  Tesico-vagiDal  fistula,  to  Sims.  There  are 
many  excellent  physicians  who  would  not  be  willing  to  treat  such  cases,  be- 
catiBe  tbey  have  had  no  experience. 
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chanical  genius,  to  aim  at  great  proficiencj  in  general  Bnrgerj.    The 
same  might  be  said  of  other  branches. 

Every  material  advance  in  medical  science,  dnring  its  most  progres- 
sive period  the  last  half  centnrj,  has  been  by  men  who  have  enthosi* 
astically  devoted  themselves  to  some  particular  department  of  science-* 
who  have  deserved,  if  they  have  not  received,  the  name  of  Specialists. 
It  is  hardly  necessary  to  refer  to  Harvey,  Jenner,  Hanter,  Bell, 
Cooper,  Laennec,  Gorvisart,  Hope,  Dopnytren,  Pitcher,  Kramer, 
Zinn,  Soemmering,  Richter,  Bath,  Beer,  Haller,  Tyrell,  Middlemore, 
and  others,  who  are  the  pillars  of  science. 

In  later  days,  we  have  many  npon  whom  the  mantle  of  these 
departed  great  men  seems  to  have  fallen.    Among  these  we  may 
mention  Rokitansky,  in  the  department  of  Pathology,  who,  fonr  or 
five  ye%rs  ago,  had  dissected  thirty-two  thousand  bodies,  and  is  still 
diligently  dissecting  more.    In  the  same  department  others  are  un^ 
mortalizing  themselves.    In  diseases  of  the  kidneys,  Bright  has  made 
his  name  immortal;  and  Hibla,  of  Yienna,  has  scarcely  earned  less 
fame  in  diseases  of  the  skin;  Langenbeck,  Gagen,  Yan  Ammon, 
Himly,  Sarnden,  Guthrie,  Farre,  Scarpa,  Travers,  Yalote,  Morgan. 
In  diseases  of  the  eye,  we  have  Graepe,  Lichel,  Desmarres,  McKen- 
zie;  and  Lawrence,  Toynbee,  Wilde,  and  others,  are  devoted  to  dis- 
eases of  the  ear;  while  Louis,  Skoda,  Trousseau,  and  others,  devote 
themselves  to  diseases  of  the  lungs  and  air-passages.    Among  emi- 
nent European  Specialists  must  not  be  omitted  the  names  of  J.  Henry 
Bennett,  Tilt,  Tyler  Smith,  Simpson,  Montgomery,  Canzoni,  as  Gyni- 
cologists,  to  use  a  new  phrase,  meaning  those  treating  diseases  of  fe- 
males; nor  must  we  omit  the  great  names  of  Miiller,  Carpenter,  Dif- 
fenbach,  Ricord,  Razier,  Lisfranc,  Civiale.    There  are  other  gi*eat 
men  laboring  in  Specialties  which  relate  to  science  collateral  with  oar 
own.     For  example,  in  Chemistry  we  have  Faraday,   Berzelias, 
Dnnas,  Liebig,  and  many  more.     We  have  men  at  home  who  deserve 
equally  honorable  mention,  but,  alas  I  the  prophet  is  not  without 
honor  save  in  his  own  country.    Men  are  much  like  wine — they  need 
to  be  put  away  in  a  vault;  and  after  the  mould  of  a  generation  has 
gathered  upon  them,  they  begin  to  be  fairly  appreciated.    Among 
those  who  "  live  in  fame,  though  not  in  life,"  we  have  the  names  of 
Bushe,  Rodgers,  Swett,  Wallace,  Bethune,  Reynolds,  and  others; 
and  among  the  living  we  have  laborious  workers  in  every  special  de- 
partment of  Medical  Science.     We  will  name  a  few  representative 
men  in  several  departments.    In  Surgery,  Mott  and  Stevens  have 
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earned  an  enyiable  fame.    Parker,  Garnochan,  Detmold,  and  Wood 
follow  hard  after  them.    In  Etiology  and  Statistics,  Griscom  and 
others  are  constantly  developing  new  troths ;  while,  as  Gynicologists, 
Sims,  (whose  reputation  is  endnring  and  world-wide,)  Sabine,  Gard- 
ner, and  others  arc  pursuing  their  investigations.    Moses  is  devoted 
to  diseases  of  the  Rectum.    In  diseases  of  the  Eye  and  Ear,  the 
veteran  Delafield  heads  the  list,  which  Wilkes,  Reynolds,  Bethnne, 
Dubois,  Littell,  Hays,  and  Clark,  of  Boston,  help  fill  up.    In  diseases 
of  the  Chest,  the  world  furnishes  no  more  diligent  investigators  than 
Clark  or  Cammann ;  and  as  an  original  observer,  the  world  recogniises 
the  labors  of  Green.    In  diseases  of  the  Skin,  everybody  has  heard  the 
name  of  Bulkley.    In  Chemistry,  who  is  ccbler  than  Draper,  Tor- 
rey,  and  Doremus  ?     While  in  other  special  departments  of  science 
we  have  Agazzis  and  Henry,  Shepherd,  Hitchcock,  and  Maury.    The 
list  is  long  as  it  is  honorable.     It  is  hardly  safe  to  particularize,  for 
many  equally  worthy  of  mention  will  be  omitted,  whom,  if  we  do  not 
honor,  posterity  will.     God  speed  them  in  their  labors  I  may  they 
long  live  to  continue  them!     It  is  true  that  in  Europe  the  great 
Velpeau,  who  is  a  miracle  of  mind — a  Napoleon  in  his  profession — 
distinguishes  himself  in  many  special  branches.    But  his  example  is  no 
guide  to  ordinary  men.     In  the  department  of  the  diseases  of  the  eye, 
Graepe,  of  Berlin,  is  accomplishing  wonders.     It  is  said  of  him,  "All 
old  theories  are  thrown  to  the  wind."    The  facts  which  have  been 
noted  in  more  than  a  hundred  thousand  diseased  eyes  wliich  have 
come  under  his  observation — these  are  the  basis  of  his  practice.     He 
is  the  great  Oculist  of  Europe.     Other  Specialists  seem  to  be  ap- 
proaching the  limits  of  thought  in  these  several  departments. 

There  is  a  heaven-wide  difference  between  the  educated  Specialist, 
who,  after  being  thoroughly  grounded  in  the  first  principles  of  his  art, 
and  having  surveyed  fully  the  whole  ground,  acquiring  a  fair  knowl- 
edge of  each  branch ;  who,  guided  by  taste  or  personal  adaptedness, 
or  other  motives,  determines  to  fully  acquaint  himself  with  all  that  is 
known,  and  to  acquire  all  the  new  facts  which  by  investigation  he  can 
obtain  in  one  single  important  department,  cheerfully  imparting  this 
knowledge;  and  he  who,  without  competent  education,  enters  practice 
in  relation  to  a  particular  organ,  and,  with  little  experience,  pro- 
fesses to  be  able  to  prescribe,  boasting,  perhaps,  of  some  secret  pro- 
cess or  remedy.  The  public  cannot  understand  the  difference,  but 
the  profession  can,  and  ought  to  distinguish  between  the  two  classes. 
The  public  do  not  know,  as  do  the  profession,  that  man  is  a  net-work 
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of  sympathies;  that  eyery  organ  is  intimately  connected  with  erery 
other  organ;  that  disease  is  not  a  unit;  that  there  are  bnt  few  spedfics, 
and  that,  from  the  nature  of  the  case,  there  never  can  be.  The  pro- 
fession should  help  the  pnblic  distingnish  between  Clark  and  Oam- 
mann,  and  Fitch  and  Hunter,  or  Wilkes  and  Wheeler,  or  Francis 
and  Beach.  There  were  just  such  quacks  who  dealt  in  specifics  in 
the  times  of  Herodotus,  some  of  whom  professed  to  cure  diseases  of 
the  head,  others  of  the  bowels,  others  of  the  legs,  &c.  A  gentleman 
remarked  to  us  the  other  day,  that  he  always  called  to  his  family  one 
doctor  for  dysentery,  (a  Thomsonian;)  another  to  his  children,  (a 
Homoeopathist;)  another  to  bone  troubles  and  rheumatism,  (a  "bone- 
setter.")  This  sort  of  specialism  he  appreciated,  but  the  kind  defend- 
ed in  this  paper  he  did  not  understand. 

To  this  class  of  Specialists  Lord  Bacon  alludes  when  he  says,  "In 
particular  sciences,  we  see  that,  if  men  fail  to  subdivide  their  labors-— 
as  to  be  an  oculist  in  physic,  or  to  be  perfect  in  some  one  tittle  of  the 
law — only  on  the  like  they  may  prove  ready  and  subtile,  bnt  not  deep 
or  sufficient;  no,  not  on  this  subject  that  they  do  particularly  attend, 
because  of  that  consent  which  it  has  with  the  rest."  Two  cases 
have  recently  fallen  under  my  observation  which  illustrate  the  sympa- 
thetic relation  which  exists  between  the  eyes  and  the  rest  of  the  hu- 
man structure.  We  shall  merely  allude  to  them,  leaving  this  subject, 
with  the  design  of  making  it  the  theme  of  a  future  paper. 

A  lady  applied  to  us  for  the  treatment  of  conjunctival  ophthalmia, 
for  the  care  of  which  she  had  been  treated  in  various  ways  for  several 
years,  without  success.  On  careful  inquiry,  it  was  fouud  to  date 
back  to  an  exposure  at  night  daring  the  menstrual  period.  The  res- 
toration of  this  secretion  resulted  in  entire  recovery.  Another  case 
is  that  of  a  lady  who  had  been  treated  for  amaurosis  for  a  full,  year, 
without  success.  She  was  cured  by  the  dilatation  of  the  neck  of  the 
womb.    The  affection  of  the  eye  was  wholly  one  of  sympathy. 

No  man  can  hope  to  obtain  eminent  success  legitimately  in  any 
special  branch  of  his  profession  without  thorough  education  at  the 
outset,  and  life-long  diligence.  There  are  many  tempting  fields  of  in- 
vestigation yet  to  be  entered  upon.  We  are  all  wading  in  water  a 
little  too  deep.  Let  us  plant  a  stone  somewhere,  that  we  may  stand 
securely,  if  elsewhere  we  are  in  danger  of  sinking.  Let  us  send  down 
a  tap-root  that  shall  hold  us  erect,  if  in  danger  of  falling.  If  I  had 
half  a  dozen  sons  to  introduce  into  the  profession,  I  would  urge  them 
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first  to  secure  a  complete  and  practical  medical  education,     I  would  then 
impress  npon  their  minds  the  tmth  of  the  old  adage, 

''  Ars  longa  vita  brevis.^' 

I  would  coonsel  them  to  set  up  a  high  standard  of  attainments,  bat 
not  to  dissipate  their  powers,  and  waste  their  energies  by  a  fruitless 
endeavor  to  accomplish  a  work  that  death  wonld  surely  arrest.  I 
would  urge  them  to  have  a  definite  aim,  and  to  undertake  only  that 
which  they  might  hope  to  live  to  accomplish.  It  dispirits  and  debili- 
tates the  mind,  and  keeps  it  out  of  working  condition,  to  be  forced  to 
find  one's  self  outdone  in  every  department  of  the  science,  that  it  is 
the  business  of  life  to  acquire.  We  would  desire  one  son,  perhaps,  to 
study  most  especially  the  principles  of  Sargery,  to  become  familiar 
with  the  diagnosis  of  surgical  diseases,  and  to  familiarize  himself  with 
all  sorts  of  surgical  appliances.  We  would  tell  him  to  handle  tu- 
mors, dissect  surgical  regions,  and  to  study  the  mechanical  forces  con- 
cerned in  fracture  and  dislocation.  We  would  tell  another  to  watch 
carefully  at  the  bedside,  to  become  a  well-qualified  nurse;  to  study 
the  habits  and  wants  of  the  sick;  to  learn  to  sit  by  the  cradle  of  the 
invalid  infant,  and  by  his  inarticulate  gestures  learn  his  little  wants, 
and  study  his  case.  We  would  tell  him  to  familiarize  himself  with 
fevers,  their  causes,  origin,  and  treatment;  in  short,  to  make  himself 
an  accomplished  general  practitioner,  having  added  to  these  accom* 
plishments  a  perfect  understanding  of  the  obstetric  art.  We  would 
advise  the  next  to  become  competent  to  treat  all  diseases  of  females; 
another,  diseases  of  the  skin;  another,  diseases  of  the  respiratory  or- 
gans, or  of  the  eye  and  ear.  They  would  thus  feel  that  if  they  failed 
in  some  departments  of  practice,  in  some  others  no  man  could  teach 
them.  Thus,  a  healthful  self-respect  would  be  preserved.  In  every 
branch  of  their  choice  they  would  find  themselves  daily  acquiring 
some  new  experience  in  proportion  to  their  diligence.  They  would 
thus  be  able  to  look  back  upon  a  life  usefully  spent; 

*'  And,  departing,  leave  behind 
Footprints  on  the  sands  of  time.'^ 

The  war  against  Specialists  has  been  fought  out  in  Europe,  and  it 
may  as  well  be  abandoned  here.  The  Specialist  is  obligated  to  be 
truthful  to  the  public,  and  honorable  in  his  relation  to  the  profession. 
It  ought  not  to  be  a  subject  of  complaint  that  he  sometimes  obtains 
more  publicity  than  he  who  gives  himself  wholly  to  general  prac- 
tice. This  is  fully  counterbalanced  by  a  loss  of  business  in  other 
12 
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department?,  in  consequence  of  particular  devotion  to  the  one  of  his 
choice.  The  confidence  of  the  public  in  the  profession  is  mnch  weak- 
ened, and  quackery  is  strengthened,  by  the  abuse  often  bestowed  on 
those  who  gain  reputation  in  some  one  department.  Some  of  the 
smaller  journals  join  the  cry,  and  maliciously  mingle  together  the  edu- 
cated Specialist  and  the  ignorant  pretender.  Two  columns  of  such 
abuse  is  copied  into  the  Medical  Reporter ^  of  Philadelphia,  for  May, 
1859,  from  the  Peninsular  and  Independent  Medical  Journal,  and  com- 
mended as  weUrtimedy  and  is  fully  endorsed.    Here  is  a  specimen: 

**  There  is  no  man  so  dangerous  to  the  integrity  of  the  human  wind- 
pipe and  its  appurtenances  as  the  throat-man.  There  is  no  man  so  pro- 
lific in  mischief  to  the  fairer  portion  of  the  race  as  he  who  displays, 
as  the  peculiar  badges  of  his  ministry,  the  speculum,  the  porte  caus* 
tique,  the  sound,  and  the  multiform  pessary."  Diseases  of  the  eye 
and  ear,  and  other  specialties,  attract  the  attention  of  the  journalist. 
He  speaks  of  them  all  as  "  unmistakable  quackery,"  **  that  has  grown 
up  insidiously  within  the  very  sheep-fold  of  the  profession."  Proba- 
bly the  writer  is  soured  for  the  want  of  business,  or  is  too  lazy  to 
keep  posted  even  in  a  single  branch;  or  may  be  he  is  a  man  of  snch 
distinguished  ability  as  the  one  that  he  describes  nearer  the  close  of 
his  article,  thus:  '*IIe  only  is  a  reliable  practitioner  who  has  drawn  from 
every  well  at  whose  bottom  truth  is;  who  has  thoroughly  grounded  himself 
in  the  love  of  experience,  and  the  wisdom  of  research  in  all  science." 

It  is  feared  that  there  are  very  few  reliable  practitioners  of  this 
pattern.  Such  ridicule  only  reacts,  especially  when  so  indiscrimin- 
ately cast.  As  well  might  an  architect  confound,  in  his  strictures, 
towers  erected  in  the  sand,  which,  by  their  showy  appearance,  chal- 
lenged admiration,  with  heavy  steeples,  that  are  built  upon  massive 
stone  edifices,  having  deep  and  solid  foundation.  The  truth  is,  that 
there  is  no  attempt  at  discrimination.  Nothing  would  satisfy  snch 
writers,  except  that  all  others  sink  to  their  own  level,  and  agree  to 
advance  no  faster  than  they  do.  If  he  gets  to  the  bottom  of  "every 
well,"  they  are  surely  shallow  ones.  If  really  grounded  in  all  sci- 
ence, he  would  have  more  sympathy  for  those  minds  who  found  "  re- 
search in  all  science"  more  than  they  had  time  or  talents  to  accom- 
plish. 

There  are  no  truths  more  worthy  of  investigation,  or  more  import- 
ant  to  mankind,  than  those  which  engage  our  attention;  nor  is  there 
any  field  of  inquiry  so  frdtfal  in  results.  The  Theologian  deals  with 
truths  folly  reveal^;  he  has  only  to  ezponnd  them.    The  man  of 
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Law  has  to  make  himself  acquainted  with  principles  and  precedents 
well  established,  and  fully  recorded.  His  efforts,  properly  directed, 
secure  the  peace  of  society,  and  operate  to  the  pecuniary  advantage 
of  his  clients.  Our  duties  concern  man's  most  valued,  and  most  valu- 
able, possessions — health  and  life.  Our  efforts  are  less  public,  and 
their  results  are  less  apparent,  and  therefore  they  are  less  appreciated. 
The  lawyer  is  always  paid  more  cheerfully  than  the  doctor.  Men 
expect  their  property  to  take  wings  and  fly  away,  without  all  the 
vigilance  which  they  can  exercise,  or  pay  for;  but  they  expect  to 
have  preserved  to  them  for  an  unlimited  time  about  the  same  amount 
of  health  that  they  at  present  enjoy.  If  they  are  ill,  and  improve,  it 
is  due  to  a  ''good  constitution;''  if  they  become  worse,  it  is  a  fault  of 
the  doctor.  We  must  not  rely  upon  or  expect  popular  appreciation 
as  the  reward  of  our  labor,  but  upon  the  conviction  that  we  have  lived 
to  some  purpose;  that  we  have  blessed  mankind,  and  have  performed 
our  whole  duty.  With  this  spirit  to  guide  us,  in  no  profession  may 
we  be  more  useful,  or  better  earn  the  plaudit,  **  Well  done,  good  and 
faithful  servants."  But,  to  be  satisfied  that  we  deserve  such  com- 
mendation, requires  incessant  study.  The  student-life  of  the  honest 
physician  is  never  passed  this  side  the  grave,  for  retirement  is  seldom 
practicable.  He  must  think  on,  and  think  ever.  Unlike  the  lawyer, 
he  must  digest  his  own  precedents.  His  must  be  an  individual  expe- 
rience. His  eye  must  be  educated  to  see;  his  finger  to  touch;  his  re- 
flective faculties  to  perceive;  and  his  judgment  to  decide.  Books 
teach  only  a  small  part  of  what  he  has  to  know.  He  must  learn  to 
rely  upon  them  less  than  upon  himself,  and  to  become  an  independent 
thinker,  if  he  would  hope  to  acquire  anything  like  eminence  in  his 
profession. 

In  the  course  of  years,  the  Physician  has  seen  so  many  theories 
exploded,  has  so  often  been  obliged  to  return  to  first  principles,  that 
he  is  in  some  danger  of  becoming  hyperskeptical.  He  may  settle  into 
a  sort  of  conviction  that  the  advancement  of  the  science  has  ceased; 
that  the  medical  world  is  learning  no  more.  Some  men,  when  tired 
of  inquiry,  reach  a  lazy  age,  or  acquire  indolent  habits,  and  seem  de- 
termined to  believe  that  progress  ceased  when  they  relinquished  their 
studies.  Such  men,  when  there  is  presented  a  wonderful  discovery 
like  that  of  Sims,  which  opens  up  unheard-of  blessings  to  womankind, 
though  modestly  urged,  and  kindly  presented,  and  fully  demonstrated, 
still  doubt,  and  skepticism  takes  the  place  of  confidence  and  welcome. 
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It  oaght  not  to  be  necessary  that  men  die  first,  as  Jenner  did,  before 
their  claims  are  admitted. 

There  is  a  strong  tendency  in  the  human  mind  to  expect  to  find 
nothing  true  except  in  the  direction  in  which  it  is  accustomed  to  look. 
Thus,  a  class  of  theological  inquirers  fail  to  appreciate  truths,  which 
would  be  to  them  very  apparent,  if  the  names  of  things  were  changed, 
and  certain  prejudices  could  be  overcome.  As  a  profession,  we  do 
not  rise  wholly  above  these  prejudices.  We  do  not  always  welcome  every 
new-comer,  who  desires  honestly  to  present  fresh  facts,  if  they  conflict 
with  our  previous  opinions.  While  this  is  sometimes  true,  on  the 
whole,  we  are  eager  to  learn  new  facts,  which  shall  assist  us  in  Com- 
bating disease,  or  fighting  ofif  the  great  enemy  of  mankind.  Our  ha- 
tred of  quackery,  which  does  us  honor,  and  our  chronic  determination 
to  resist  all  secret  nostrums  and  secret  mongers,  may  induce  bs  to 
overlook,  or  fail  to  appreciate,  some  truths  within  our  reach.  We 
cannot  entirely  ignore  all  that  is  denominated  quackery.  We  may 
not  forget  that  many  of  the  most  valuable  remedies  in  our  Pharma- 
copoeia were  originally  introduced  as  secret  nostrums.  Among  these 
are  Mercury,  Peruvian  Bark,  Antimony,  James's  Powders,  Colchi- 
cum.  Paregoric,  Elixir,  our  Compound  Cathartic  Pill  and  Black- 
Drops,  and  many  other  useful  remedies.  Many  of  these  have  been 
rescued  from  the  domain  of  quackery,  in  some  cases,  at  least,  by  spe- 
cial investigators. 

We  may  learn  some  practical  facts  from  the  pathies  and  pathists 
of  the  day,  as  well  as  from  nurses,  and  other  ignorant  observers. 
Homoeopathy  has  perhaps  increased  our  respect  for  the  vis  medicairix 
naiura;  also  suggested  a  more  careful  adaptation  of  our  remedies  to 
each  particular  case;  and  further,  that  if  the  remedy  is  appropriate,  a^ 
small  dose  will  frequently  answer  the  purpose.  Hydropathy  has  revived 
the  experience  of  Dr.  Currie.  This  new  Motorpathy,  which  appears  to 
have  originated  in  the  North  of  Europe,  teaches  us  the  value  of  local 
as  well  as  general  exercise.  Of  all  the  novelties  outside  the  profes- 
sion, it  seems  to  us  this  is  the  best.  This  hatred  of  Charlatanism, 
and  our  steadfast  refusal  to  have  nothing  to  do  with  its  gains,  is  an 
evidence  of  our  honesty  and  single-heartedness.  That  we  reject  with 
disdain  the  abortionist,  the  mercenary,  the  cheat,  and  to  such  an  ex- 
tent keep  our  eyes  fixed  upon  the  great  central  idea,  of  the  diagnosis 
of  diseases,  and  the  cnring  of  them  if  we  can,  ought  to  earn  for  us 
far  more  popular  appreciation  than  it  does. 
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S  E  IL.  E  C  T  I O  ]Sr  8 . 

The  Physiology  of  a  Ixondon  Medical  Student. 

By  "  Punch." 

The  followiug  is  a  cont'iDaation  of  the  College  Life  of  a  Medical 
Stodent.  We  have  described  the  manner  in  which  the  first  season  of 
the  new  man  passes,  and  taken  him  through  his  Latin  examination. 
He  now,  in  anticipation  of  his  final  examination,  begins  to  think  se- 
riously of  cramming  his  brain  with  ready  answers  to  all  questions  that 
may  possibly  be  put  to  hira.  For  this  purpose  he  employs  what  is 
termed  a  "  Grinder." 

OF   THE   GRINDER   AND   HIS   CLASS. 

One  fine  morning,  in  the  October  of  the  third  winter  session,  the 
student  is  suddenly  struck  by  the  recollection  that  at  the  end  of  the 
course  the  time  will  arrive  for  him  to  be  thinking  about  undergoing 
the  ordeals  of  the  Hall  and  College.  Making  up  his  mind,  therefore, 
to  begin  studying  in  earnest,  he  becomes  a  ;pro  tempore  member  of  a 
temperance  society,  pledging  himself  to  abstain  from  immoderate  beer 
for  six  months ;  he  also  purchases  a  coffee-pot,  a  reading-candlestick, 
and  SteggalFs  Manual;  and  then,  contriving  to  accumulate  five 
guineas  to  pay  a  "  grinder,"  he  routs  out  his  old  note-books  from  the 
bottom  of  his  box,  and  commences  to  "  read  for  the  Hall" 

Aspirants  to  honors  in  law,  physic,  or  divinity,  each  know  the 
value  of  private  cramming — a  process  by  which  their  brains  are  fat- 
tened, by  abstinence  from  liquids  and  an  increase  of  dry  food,  (some 
of  it  very  dry,)  like  the  livers  of  Strasbourg  geese.  There  are  grind- 
ers in  each  of  these  three  professional  classes;  but  the  medical  teacher 
is  the  man  of  the  most  yaried  and  eccentric  knowledge.  Not  only  is 
he  intimately  acquainted  with  the  different  branches  required  to  be 
studied,  but  he  is  also  master  of  all  their  minutiae.  In  accordance 
with  the  taste  of  the  examiners,  he  learns  and  imparts  to  his  class  at 
what  degree  of  heat  water  boils  in  a  balloon — how  the  article  of  com- 
merce, Prussian  bluSy  is  more  easily  and  correctly  defined  as  the  Fer- 
rosesquicyanuret  of  the  cyanide  of  potassium — why  the  nitrous  oxide,  or 
laughing  gas,  influences  people  to  make  such  asses  of  themselves;  and 
especially,  all  sorts  of  individual  inquiries,  which,  if  continued  at  the 
present  rate,  will  range  from  "  Who  discovered  the  use  of  the  spleen?" 
to  **  Who  killed  Cock  Robin?"  for  aught  we  know.  They  ask  ques- 
tions at  the  Hall  quite  as  vague  as  these. 
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It  is  twelve  o'clock  at  noon.  In  a  large  room,  ornamented  by 
fihelres  of  bottles  and  preparations,  with  varnished  prints  of  medical 
plants  and  cases  of  articulated  bones  and  ligaments,  a  nnmber  of 
young  men  are  seated  round  a  long  table,  covered  with  baize,  in  the 
centre  of  whom  an  intellectual-looking  man,  whose  well-developed 
forehead  shows  the  amount  of  knowledge  it  can  contain,  is  interrogat- 
ing by  turns  each  of  the  students,  and  endeavoring  to  impress  the 
points  in  question  on  their  memories,  by  various  diverting  associa- 
tions. Each  of  his  pupils,  as  he  passes  his  examination,  furnishes  him 
with  a  copy  of  the  subjects  touched  upon;  and  by  studying  these 
minutely,  the  private  teacher  forms  a  pretty  correct  idea  of  the  general 
run  of  the  **  Hall  questions." 

**  Now  Mr.  Muff,''  says  the  gentleman  to  one  of  his  class,  handing 
him  a  bottle  of  something  which  appears  like  specimens  of  a  chestont 
colt's  coat  after  he  had  been  clipped,  "  what's  that,  sir?" 

"  That's  cow-itch,  sir,"  replies  Mr.  Muff. 

*'Gow  what  ?  You  must  call  it  at  the  Hall  by  its  botanical  name 
— Dolichos  pruriens.    What  is  it  used  for?" 

'*  To  strew  in  people's  beds  that  you  owe  a  grudge  to,"  replies  Muff; 
whereat  all  the  class  laugh,  except  the  last-comer,  who  takes  it  all 
for  granted,  and  makes  a  note  of  the  circumstances  in  his  interleaved 
manual. 

"  That  answer  would  floor  you,"  continues  the  grinder.  **  The  ddi- 
chos  is  used  to  destroy  worms.  How  does  it  act,  Mr.  Jones?"  going 
on  to  the  next  pupil — a  man  in  a  light  cotton  cravat  and  no  shirt- 
collar,  who  looks  very  like  a  butler  out  of  place. 

"  It  tickles  them  to  death,  sir,"  answers  Mr.  Jones. 

"  You  would  say  it  acts  mechanically,"  observes  the  grinder.  **  The 
fine  points  stick  into  the  worms  and  kill  them.  They  say,  '  Is  this  a 
dagger  which  I  see  before  me?'  and  then  die.  Recollect  the  dagger, 
Mr.  Jones,  when  you  go  up.  Mr.  Manhug,  what  do  you  consider  the 
best  sudorific,  if  you  wanted  to  throw  a  person  into  a  perspira* 
tion  ?" 

Mr.  Manhug,  who  is  the  wag  of  the  class,  finishes,  in  rather  an 
abrupt  manner,  a  song  he  was  humming,  sotto  voce,  having  some  alio- 
sion  to  a  peer  who  was  known  as  Thomas,  Lord  Noddy,  having  passed 
a  night  at  a  house  of  public  entertainment  in  the  Old  Bailey  previous 
to  an  execution.  He  then  takes  a  pinch  of  snuff,  winks  at  the  other 
pupils,  as  much  as  to  say,  ''See  me  tackle  him,  now;"  and  re- 
plies, "  The  gallery  door  of  Covent  Garden  on  Boxing-night." 
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"Now,  come,  be  serious  for  once,  Mr.  Manhag/'  continQes  the 
teacher;  "  what  else  is  likely  to  answer  the  purpose?" 

'*  I  think  a  run  np  Holborn  Hill,  the  two  Ely  Place  knockers  on  your 
arm,  and  three  policemen  on  your  heels,  might  have  a  good  effect," 
answers  Mr.  Manhug. 

**  Do  you  ever  think  you  will  pass  the  Hall,  if  you  go  on  at  this 
rate  ?"  observes  the  teacher,  in  a  tone  of  mild  reproach. 

"  Not  a  doubt  of  it,  sir,"  returns  the  imperturbable  Manhug. 
''  I've  passed  it  twenty  times  within  this  last  month,  and  did  not  find 
any  very  great  difficulty  about  it;  neither  do  I  expect  to,  unless  they 
block  up  Union  Street  and  Water  Lane." 

The  grinder  gives  Mr.  Manhug  up  as  a  hopeless  case,  and  goes  on 
to  the  next.  "  Mr.  Rapp,  they  will  be  very  likely  to  ask  you  the 
composition  of  the  compound  gamboge  pill:  what  is  it  made  of?" 

Mr.  Rapp  hasn't  the  least  idea. 

"  Remember,  then,  it  is  composed  of  cambogia,  aloes,  ginger,  and 
soap — C.  A.  G.  S. — cags.  Recollect  Gags,  Mr.  Rapp.  What  would 
you  do  if  you  were  sent  for  to  a  person  poisoned  by  oxalic  acid  V 

"Give  him  some  chalk,"  returns  Mr.  Rapp. 

'*  But  suppose  you  had  not  got  any  chalk,  what  would  you  substi- 
tute P' 

"Oh,  anything;  pipeclay  and  soapsuds." 

"  Yes,  that's  all  very  right;  but  we  will  presume  you  could  not  get 
any  pipeclay  and  soapsuds;  in  fact,  that  there  was  nothing  in  the 
house.     What  would  you  do  then  ?" 

Mr.  Manhug  cries  out  from  the  bottom  of  the  table,  "  Let  him  die 
and  be 1" 

"Now,  Mr.  Manhug,  I  really  must  entreat  of  you  to  be  more 
steady,"  interrupts  the  professor.  "  You  would  scrape  the  ceiling 
with  the  fire-shovel,  would  you  not  ?  Plaster  contains  lime,  and  lime 
is  an  antidote.  Recollect  that,  if  you  please.  They  like  you  to  say 
you  would  scrape  the  ceiling  at  the  Hall ;  they  think  it  shows  a  ready 
invention  in  emergency.  Mr.  Newcome,  you  have  heard  the  last 
question  and  answer  ?" 

"  Yes,  sir,"  says  the  fresh  arrival,  as  he  finishes  making  a  note 
of  it. 

"  Well;  you  are  sent  for,  to  a  man  who  has  hung  himself.  What 
would  be  your  first  endeavor  ?" 

"  To  scrape  the  ceiling  with  the  fire-shovel,"  mildly  observes  Mr. 
Newcome;  whereupon  the  class  indulges  in  a  hearty  laugh,  and  l(r. 
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Newcome  blushes  as  deep  as  the  red  bull's-eye  of  a  New  Road  doctor's 
lamp. 

"  What  woald  you  do,  Mr.  Manhng  ?  perhaps  yon  can  inform  Mr. 
Newcome." 

"Cut  him  down,  sir,"  answers  the  indomitable /arc^ur. 

"  Well,  well,"  continues  the  teacher;  "  but  we  will  presume  he  has 
been  cut  down.    What  would  you  strive  to  do  next?" 

**  Cut  him  up,  sir,  if  the  coroner  would  give  an  order  for  a  post- 
mortem  examination." 

"  We  have  had  no  chemistry  this  morning,"  observes  one  of  the 
pupils. 

"  Very  well,  Mr.  Rogers;  we  will  go  on  with  it,  if  you  wish.  How 
would  you  endeavor  to  detect  the  presence  of  gold  in  any  body?" 

"  By  begging  the  loan  of  a  sovereign,  sir,"  interrupts  Mr.  Manhug. 

"  If  he  knew  you  as  well  as  I  do,  Manhng,"  observes  Mr.  Jones, 
**  he'd  be  sure  to  lend  it — oh,  yes! — I  should  rather  thiok  so,  certain- 
ly," whereupon  Mr.  Jones  compresses  his  nostril  with  the  thumb  of 
his  right  hand,  and  moves  his  fingers  as  if  he  was  performing  a  con- 
certo on  an  imaginary  one-handed  flageolet. 

"  Mr.  Rapp,  what  is  the  difference  between  an  element  and  a  com- 
pound body  ?" 

Mr.  Rapp  is  again  obliged  to  confess  his  ignorance. 

"A  compound  body  is  composed  of  two  or  more  elements,"  says  the 
grinder,  "in  various  proportions.     Give  me  an  example,  Mr  Jones." 

"  Half-and-half  is  a  compound  body,  composed  of  the  two  elements, 
ale  and  porter,  the  proportion  of  the  porter  increasing  in  an  inverse 
ratio  to  the  respectability  of  the  public-house  you  get  it  from,"  replies 
Mr.  Jones. 

The  professor  smiles,  and  taking  up  a  Pharraacopceia,  says,  "  I  see 
here  directions  for  evaporating  certain  liquids  *  in  a  water-bath.'  Mr. 
Newcome,  what  is  the  most  familiar  instance  of  a  water-bath  you  are 
acquainted  with  ?" 

'*  In  High  Holburn,  sir,  between  Little  Queen  Street  and  Drury 
Lane,"  returns  Mr.  Newcome. 

"  A  water-bath  means  a  vessel  placed  in  boiling  water,  Mr.  New- 
come,  to  keep  it  at  a  certain  temperature.  If  you  are  asked  at  the 
Hall  for  the  most  familiar  instance,  they  like  you  to  say  a  carpenter's 
glue-pot." 

And  in  like  manner  the  grinding  class  proceeds. 
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OP  VARIOUS  OTHER  DIVERTING  MATTERS  CONNECTED  WITH  GRINDING. 

From  experience  we  are  aware  that  the  invention  of  the  usefal 
species  of  phrcnotypics,  alladed  to  in  oar  last  chapter,  does  not  rest 
with  the  grinder  alone.  We  once  knew  a  medical  student  (and  many 
even  now  at  the  London  hospitals  will  recollect  his  name  withoat 
mentioning  it)  who,  when  he  was  grinding  for  the  Hall,  being  natural- 
ly of  a  melodious  and  harmonic  disposition,  conceived  the  idea  of  learn- 
ing the  whole  of  his  practice  of  physic  by  setting  a  description  of  the 
disease  to  music.  He  had  a  song  of  some  hundred  and  twenty  verses, 
which  he  called  "  The  Poetry  of  SteggalPs  Manual;"  and  this  he  put 
to  the  tune  of  the  "  Good  Old  Days  of  Adam  and  Eve."  We  deeply 
lament  that  we  cannot  produce  the  whole  of  this  lyrical  pathological 
curiosity.  Two  verses,  however,  linger  on  our  memory,  and  these  we 
have  written  down,  requesting  that  they  may  be  said  or  sung  to  the 
air  above  mentioned,  and  dedicating  them  to  the  gentlemen  who  are 
going  up  next  Thursday  evening.  They  relate  to  the  symptoms, 
causes,  and  treatment  of  Haemoptysis  and  Hsematemesis,  which  terms 
respectively  imply  for  the  benefit  of  the  million  unprofessional  readers 
who  weekly  gasp  for  our  fresh  number,  a  spitting  of  blood  from  the 
lungs,  and  a  vomiting  of  ditto  from  the  stomach.  The  song  was 
composed  of  stanzas  similar  to  those  which  follow,  except  the  portion 
relating  to  Diseases  of  the  Brain,  which  was  most  appropriately  separ- 
ated into  the  old  English  division  of  Fyttes, 

HEMOPTYSIS. 

A  sensation  of  weight  and  oppression  at  the  chest,  sirs; 

With  tickling  at  the  larynx,  which  scarcely  gives  yoa  rest,  sirs; 

Full,  hard  pulse,  salt  taste,  and  tongue  very  white,  sirs; 

And  blood  brought  up  in  coughing,  of  color  very  bright,  sirs; 

It  depends  on  causes  three — the  first's  exhalation; 

The  next  a  ruptured  artery — the  third,  ulceration. 

In  treatment  we  may  bleed,  keep  the  patient  cool  and  quiet, 

Acid  drinks,  digitalis,  and  attend  to  a  mild  diet. 
Sing  hey,  sing  ho,  we  do  not  grieve 
When  this  formidable  illness  takes  its  leave. 

HEMATEMESIS. 

Clotted  blood  is  thrown  up,  in  color  very  black,  sirs, 

And  generally  sudden,  as  it  comes  up  in  a  crack,  sirs. 

It's  preceded  at  the  stomach  by  a  weighty  sensation; 

But  nothing  appears  ruptured  upon  examination. 

It  differs  from  the  last,  by  the  particles  thrown  off,  sirSf 

Being  denser,  deeper  colored,  and  withoat  a  bit  of  oougb,  sirs; 
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In  Plethoric  habits  bleed,  and  some  acid  drafts  poor  in,  gents, 
With  Oleam  Terebinthinae  (small  doses)  and  astringents. 

Sing  hey,  sing  ho;  if  yoa  think  the  lesion  spacious^ 
The  Acetate  of  Lead  is  foand  very  efficacious. 

Thus,  in  a  few  lines,  a  great  deal  of  valaable  professional  informa- 
tion is  conveyed,  at  the  same  time  that  the  tedium  of  much  study  is 
relieved  by  the  harmony.  If  Poetry  is  yet  to  be  found  in  our  hospitals 
— a  queer  place  certainly  for  her  to  dwell,  unless  in  her  present  feeble 
state  the  frequenters  of  Parnassus  have  subscribed  to  give  her  an  in- 
patient's ticket — we  trust  that  some  able  hand  will  continue  this  sub- 
ject for  the  benefit  of  medical  students  generally;  for,  we  repeat  it,  it 
is  much  to  be  regretted  that  no  more  of  this  valuable  production 
remains  to  us  than  the  portion  which  Punch  has  just  immortalized, 
and  set  forth  as  an  apt  example  for  cheering  the  pursuit  of  knowledge 
under  difficulties.  The  gifted  hand  who  arranged  this  might  have 
turned  Cooper's  First  Lines  of  Surgery  into  a  tragedy;  Dr.  Cop- 
land's Medical  Dictionary  into  a  domestic  melo-drama,  with  long 
intervals  between  the  acts;  and  the  Pharmacopoeia  into  a  light  one- 
act  farce.  It  strikes  us  if  the  theatres  could  enter  into  an  arrange- 
ment with  the  Borough  Hospitals  to  supply  an  amputation  every 
evening  as  the  finishing  coup  to  an  act,  it  would  draw  immensely  when 
other  means  failed  to  attract. 

The  last  time  we  heard  this  poem  was  at  a  harmonic  meeting  of 
medical  students,  within  twenty  shells'  length  of  the School  dis- 
secting-room. It  was  truly  delightful  to  see  these  young  men  snatching 
a  few  Anacreontic  hours  from  their  harassing  professional  occupations. 
At  the  time  we  heard  it  the  singer  was  slightly  overcome  by  excite- 
ment and  tight  boots;  and,  at  length  being  prevailed  upon  to  remove 
the  obnoxious  understandings,  they  were  passed  round  the  table  to  be 
admired,  and  eventually  returned  to  their  owner,  filled  with  half-and- 
half,  cigar  ashes,  broken  pipes,  bread  crusts,'and  gin  and  water.  This 
was  a  jocular  pleasantry,  which  only  the  hilarious  mind  of  a  medical 
student  could  have  conceived. 

As  the  day  of  examination  approaches,  the  economy  of  our  friend 
undergoes  a  complete  transformation,  but  in  an  inverse  entomological 
progression — changing  from  the  butterfly  into  the  chrysalis.  He  is 
seldom  seen  at  the  hospitals,  dividing  the  whole  of  his  time  between 
the  grinder  and  his  lodgings;  taking  innumerable  notes  at  one  place, 
and  endeavoring  to  decipher  them  at  the  other.  Those  who  have 
called  upon  him  at  this  trying  period  have  found  him  in  an  old  shoot- 
ing-jacket and  slippers,  seated  at  a  table,  and  surrounded  by  every 
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book  that  was  ever  written  apon  erery  medical  sabject  that  was  ever 
discassed,  all  of  which  he  appears  to  be  reading  at  once — with  little 
pieces  of  paper  strewn  all  over  the  room,  corered  with  strange  hiero- 
glyphics and  extraordinary  diagrams  of  chemical  decompositions.  His 
brain  is  jast  as  full  of  temporary  information  as  a  bad  egg  is  of  snlphn- 
reted  hydrogen ;  and  it  is  a  fortunate  provision  of  nature  that  the 
dura  mater  is  of  a  tough  fibrous  texture — were  it  not  for  this  safe- 
guard, the  whole  mass  would  undoubtedly  go  ofif  at  once  like  a  too 
tightly  rammed  rocket.  He  is  conscious  of  this  himself,  from  the 
grinding  information  wherein  he  has  been  taught  that  the  brain  has 
three  coverings,  in  the  following  order: — the  dura  maters  or  Chester- 
field overall;  the  tunica  arachnoidea,  or  ''dress  coat  of  fine  Saxony 
cloth;"  and,  in  immediate  contact,  the^^  mater,  or  five-and-sixpenny 
long  cloth  shirt,  with  linen  wristbands  and  fronts.  This  is  a  brilliant 
specimen  of  the  helps  to  memory  which  the  grinder  affords,  as  splendid 
in  its  arrangement  as  the  topographical  methods  of  calling  to  mind 
the  course  of  the  large  arteries,  which  define  the  abdominal  aorta  as 
Cheapside,  its  two  common  iliac  branches  as  Newgate  Street  and  St. 
Paul's  Churchyard,  and  the  medio  sacralis  given  ofif  between  them  as 
Paternoster  Row. 

Time  goes  on,  bringing  the  fated  hour  nearer  and  nearer;  and  the 
student's  assiduity  knows  no  bounds.  He  reads  his  subjects  over  and 
over  again,  to  keep  them  fresh  in  his  memory,  like  littlb  boys  at  school, 
who  try  to  catch  a  fast  bird's-eye  glance  at  their  book  before  they 
give  it  into  the  usher's  hands  to  say  by  heart.  He  now  feels  a  deep 
interest  in  the  statistics  of  the  Hall,  and  is  horrified  at  hearing  that 
"  nine  men  out  of  thirteen  were  sent  back  last  Tliursday  I"  The  sub- 
jects, too,  that  they  were  rejected  upon,  frighten  him  just  as  much.  One 
was  plucked  upon  his  anatomy;  another,  because  he  could  not  tell  the 
difference  between  a  daisy  and  a  chamomile;  and  a  third,  after  "  be- 
ing in  "  three  hours  and  a  quarter,  was  sent  back  for  his  inability  to 
explain  the  process  of  making  malt  from  barley — an  operation  whose 
final  use  he  so  well  understands,  although  the  preparation  somewhat 
bothered  him.  And  thus,  funking  at  the  rejection  of  a  clever  man,  or 
marveling  at  the  success  of  an  acknowledged  fool — determining  to 
take  prussic  acid  in  the  event  of  being  refused — reading  fourteen 
hours  a  day — and  keeping  awake  by  the  combined  influence  of  snuff 
and  coffee — the  student  finds  his  first  ordeal  approach. 
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[From  the  Troy  Daily  Times.] 


Sketch  of  a  Lecture  delivered  before  the  Yoang  Meo's  Association, 

By  Mitchell  Sanford,  of  New  York, 

The  last  one  of  a  series  of  three  lectures  before  the  Young  Men's 
Association  was  delivered  by  Mitchell  Sanford,  last  evening,  (Dec. 
20,  1859,)  to  a  crowded  audience — the  course  embracing  "Love, 
Law,  and  Physic."  The  last  essay  was,  if  possible,  the  best  of  the 
three — witty,  sharp,  critical,  sarcastic — abounding  in  home  truths,  sus- 
tained by  pointed  illustrations,  that  always  told  well  Mr.  Sanford 
has  added  much  to  his  previous  well-established  reputation  by  these 
essays. 

Mr.  Landou  occupied  his  public  position  as  President  for  the  first 
time  last  evening,  "  with  distinguished  grace  and  dignity." 

Mr.  Sanford  commenced  by  saying  he  had  accomplished  his  cherished 
purpose,  and  prepared  three  lectures  on  Love,  Law,  and  Physic.  It 
had  been  a  desire  of  his  life,  it  was  now  his  satisfaction.  He  had  failed 
to  picture  Love  in  its  highest  form:  how  could  he  realize  that  divine 
essence  which  gave  nobility  and  grandeur  to  human  character  ?  Mor- 
tal pencil  can  never  reproduce  the  glories  of  such  love ;  we  must  wait 
until  the  eyes  open  upon  them  in  eternity.  He  had  failed  to  portray 
Law  in  its  most  awful  form,  as  it  was  delivered  amid  the  thunders  and 
lightnings  of  Sinai.  But  he  had  done  what  he  could.  Love  and  Law 
go  hand  in  hand  upon  the  errand  of  man's  recovery  from  his  fatal  fall, 
and  now  Physic  comes  to  complete  the  sacred  trinity,  with  healing  on 
its  wings  to  minister  to  his  mental  maladies,  and  bind  the  broken  heart. 
He  did  not  hope  to  succeed  any  better  with  this  subject.  What  can 
a  lawyer  say  of  physic  ?  especially  one  who  never  took  any,  and  never 
means  to  ?  He  can  talk  of  love — who  has  not  felt  its  mighty  power? 
He  can  talk  of  law — he  has  understood  its  delays,  and  experienced  its 
heart-rending  penalties  of  hope  deferred.  But  how  shall  he  talk  of 
pills,  and  powders,  and  plasters,  when  he  has  never  felt  their  operation 
and  knows  nothing  of  their  character  ?  He  did  not  know  what  to  say 
of  physic,  unless  to  advise  his  hearers  never  to  take  any.  But  Milton 
had  never  been  in  Paradise,  when  he  painted  its  wondrous  glories  in 
his  immortal  epic.  Harriet  Beecher  Stowe  had  never  been  a  slave, 
when  she  wrote  of  his  sorrov/s  in  letters  that  burned  along  the  printed 
page. 

When  man  was  placed  in  the  Garden  of  Eden,  it  was  with  a  fullness 
and  harmony  of  physical  being  that  would  have  bloomed  in  immortal 
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life,  bad  he  never  fallen.  But  when  sin  entered  the  garden,  disease 
came  with  it,  and  decay  was  wrought  with  the  elements  of  this  perfect 
nature.  Hence  came  the  necessity  for  a  law  to  govern  life,  and  for 
love  to  heal  its  sufferings.  If  the  Decalogue  had  never  been  proclaim- 
ed from  the  Mount,  it  would  still  have  been  written  in  the  character 
of  Ood's  creations.  It  was  the  law  of  necessity.  And  then,  in  the 
fullness  of  time,  came  the  Great  Physician,  to  initiate  the  new  ministry 
of  love,  and  to  teach  that  earth  has  no  sorrows  that  heaven  cannot 
heal. 

Was  he  not  qualified  to  speak  of  the  laws  of  health,  inwritten  with 
man's  nature,  which,  if  man  observe  them,  he  shall  know  nothing  of 
disease ;  he  shall  live  until  seventy  or  eighty  years  have  passed  over 
his  head,  until  his  work  is  finished — and  die  because  he  has  nothing 
else  to  do.     He  did  not  intend  to  usurp  the  Professor's  chair,  and  de- 
liver a  learned  lecture  upon  Materia  JMedka^  or  npon  anatomy,  that 
wondrous  harp  of  a  thousand  strings,  attuned  to  all  the  melodies  of 
existence.     But  he  did  intend  to  speak  of  the  physician,  carrying  oat 
the  work  which  his  great  Master  began;  like  him  going  about  doing 
good,  healing  infirmities,  soothing  pains,  comforting  afflictions,  and 
often  without  hope  of  reward.    For  He  who  came  to  save  a  mined 
world  v/as  **a  man  of  sorrows  and  acquainted  with  griefs."    The  foxes 
had  holes,  but  he  had  no  house;  the  birds  of  the  air  had  nests,  but  he 
had  no  pillow  on  which  to  lay  his  head.     The  King  of  earth  wore  the 
crown  of  thorns;  the  Christ,  the  Crucified.     And  he  could  not  help 
thinking  in  how  much  the  true  physician  emulated  the  example  of  his 
great  Prototype — considering  his  own  life  of  less  value  than  the  good 
of  suffering  humanity,  entering  the  wards  where   contagion  hovers, 
fearless  of  its  dangers;  breathing  here  a  word  of  comfort,  whispering 
there  a  sentence  of  consolation ;  inhaling  the  atmosphere  of  disease  and 
death  with  such  heroism  as  the  battle-field  never  witnessed.     These 
were  worthy  followers  of  a  great  Teacher — bone  of  his  bone  and  flesh 
of  his  flesh. 

He  could  never  forget  the  story  of  that  physician  in  a  Southern 
city,  who,  when  pestilence  was  stalking  abroad  at  noon-day  and  laying 
its  victims  low,  when  all  who  were  able  to  do  so  fled,  even  to  his  own 
family,  and  there  were  hardly  enough  of  the  living  to  bury  the  dead — 
when  he  still  staid  upon  the  field  of  duty,  going  about  from  bed  of 
death  to  bed  of  death,  from  call  to  call,  until  he  was  weary,  and  worn, 
and  exhausted — he  could  never  forget  /  such  noble  devotion  as  that. 
He  felt  an  admiring  respect,  too,  for  the  Sisters  of  Charity  «iid  of 
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Mercy — devoting  the  morniDg  of  life  in  all  its  rosy  promise,  its  high 
noon  in  all  its  fallness  of  glory,  and  its  eve  in  all  its  mellow  tranquillity 
and  serenity,  to  the  good  of  the  afflicted.  He  always  felt  like  stand- 
ing nncovered  before  such  a  presence. 

Bnt  there  is  another  side  to  this  picture,  and  it  is  dark,  forbidding, 
and  unrelieved — cold  and  heartless  avarice,  bargaining  for  blood; 
quackery,  with  its  impudent  pretension,  dealing  in  death,  and  making 
merchandise  of  the  grave;  sending  its  victims  into  eternity  for  gold. 
Quackery  seeks  for  gold,  and  it  gets  it.  But  it  gets  it  by  terrible  fraud 
and  impudent  deceit.  The  charlatan  says  he  can  cure  when  he  knows 
he  cannot,  and  he  kills.  The  pirate  says  he  will  kill;  he  knows  he  can, 
and  he  does  it.  Both  strive  for  gold,  gold,  gold,  and  both  reap  its 
penalty,  in  death,  death,  death. 

Honest  practice  hardly  pays.  It  builds  no  palaces,  nor  decks  them 
with  Oriental  magnificence.  But  quackery  does  pay.  It  does  get 
gold,  and  it  does  build  palaces.  There  is  a  building  on  Broadway, 
New  York,  large  and  magnificent,  known  as  Mofifat's  building,  which 
pays  a  rental  of  $25,000 — on  the  ground  floor  are  stores,  in  the  upper 
stories  offices,  and  it  is  all  occupied.  Many  years  ago,  a  poor  doctor, 
in  the  quiet  of  his  office,  compounded  some  pills  and  called  them  Life 
pills,  and  made  some  bitters  which  he  named  Phcenix  bitters — taking 
names:  Life  pills,  to  infuse  all  the  renewed  vigor  and  strength  of  active 
existence  into  a  wasted  frame,  and  Phoenix  bitters,  possessing  the 
magic  powers  of  the  fabled  bird,  and  restoring  pristine  strength  and 
activity  from  the  dead  ashes  of  decay.  So,  with  his  Life  pills  in  one 
hand  and  his  Phcenix  bitters  in  the  other,  not  half  so  good  as  the  home^ 
brewed  beer  the  speaker's  mother  used  to  make  of  hops,  parched  corn 
and  dried  pampkins,  he  went  out  into  the  suffering  and  dreadfully  dis* 
eased  world;  and  he  built  that  palace,  and  bought  another  next  door, 
and  still  another  across  the  street,  and  a  whole  villa  at  Bloomingdale 
— and  his  life  is  not  yet  exhausted,  nor  his  creative  power  all  dispensed; 
for  he  is  still  at  it — in  the  words  of  the  immortal  Webster,  "  he  still 
lives."  And  yet,  the  Doctor  who  has  worn  himself  out  in  his  grap- 
plings  with  disease,  who  has  buffeted  the  storm  in  the  cold  midnight, 
and  faced  death  in  dungeon  damps;  who  has  sat  hour  after  hour  by 
the  bedside  of  the  dying,  and  smoothed  the  pillow  for  the  weary  head 
— he  has  worked  without  his  reward,  and  died  poor. 

Pass  on  further  up  Broadway — for  **  broad  is  the  way  that  leads  to 
deatii" — and  yon  find  another  magnificent  building,  called  the  ''Bran- 
dreth  House."    On  its  firont,  all  the  way  from  the  corner-stone  to  tbe 
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topmost  one,  joa  find  written  in  flaming  characters:  ''Hambag" — 
hnmbng  at  the  base,  and  quackery  at  the  summit.  And  this  great 
hotel  was  built  entirely  with  pills;  pills  that  cure  all  diseases,  of  all 
climes,  and  all  constitutions;  one  box  will  cure  the  liver,  and  another 
the  lights;  three  will  heal  the  lungs,  four  will  reinvigorate  the  whole 
system,  and  five  will  relieve  the  sufferer  from  all  pains  and  penalties  of 
this  weary  and  sin-stricken  world,  and  transport  him  spiritually  and 
bodily  to  the  regions  of  the  blessed  I  But  if  the  pills  will  not  do  this, 
we  know  what  they  have  done;  they  have  built  a  hotel  and  made  a 
Senator,  and  from  his  Senatorial  bench  the  legislator  has  told  us  of 
the  wondrous  virtues  of  Brandreth's  pills. 

Nor  is  this  all.  We  have  a  flood  of  these  nostrums.  There  are  pills 
for  all  lifers  ills — a  panacea  for  every  pain,  nostrum  for  every  woe. 
There  is  not  a  single  affliction  that  can  come  upon  the  system,  from 
the  crown  of  the  head  to  the  sole  of  the  foot — no,  not  one — ^that  has 
not  its  certain  and  especial  cure.  And  why  need  humanity  suffer,  with 
such  a  world  of  remedies  ?  There  is  Townscnd's  Sarsaparilla,  and 
Langley's  Root  Bitters,  and  HoUoway's  Ointment,  and  Kennedy's 
Discovery,  and  Down's  Elixir,  and  Sanford's  Elixir.  When  that 
man  Sanford  went  and  established  himself  in  the  same  building  with 
the  speaker,  handed  him  a  circular,  and  gave  him  a  bottle  of  Invigora- 
tor,  be  cleared.  Not  but  what  it  was  a  good  thing  to  invigorate  the 
liver;  but  he  sincerely  wished  it  had  been  done  by  a  man  with  any 
other  name  than  Sanford.  He  thought  law  and  liver  was  too  much 
for  one  building,  with  the  big  medical  handbill  outside,  and  directly 
under,  **  False  Teeth."  So  he  cleared.  With  all  the  popular  pana- 
ceas for  human  ills,  it  is  high  time  the  sick  were  all  cured,  and  disease 
a  thing  unknown. 

There  are  new  systems  in  medicine,  too,  as  in  everything  else.  Re- 
ligion does  not  stand  now  as  securely  upon  the  Rock  of  Ages  as  it  did 
in  the  days  of  our  forefathers.  The  code  of  legal  practice  which  was 
considered  sufficient  a  few  years  ago,  has  been  cast  aside,  and  a  new 
one  established  in  its  stead.  And  why  should  not  medicine  be  subject 
to  the  same  law  ?  The  old  physicians,  with  their  saddle-bags,  smelling 
like  an  apothecary-shop,  are  passing  away,  and  homoeopathy,  smelling 
like  a  perfnmery-stor€^  is  coming  up  in  its  stead.  And  why  not  ?  The 
little  pills  are  handsome;  they  are  dainty;  they  look  nice,  and  ihey 
taste  sweet,  and  why  should  they  not  be  popular  ?  Is  it  not  better 
than  the  old  style  of  calomel  and  jalap,  certain  to  make  a  man  sick, 
if  he  was  not  ?    These  little  remedies  haye  a  potent  power,  too.    They 
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drive  ever  j  disease  right  oat  of  the  body.  They  pat  a  pill  plump  upon 
a  pain,  and  nowhere  else — and  it  wouldn't  stay  there  a  minute,  if  it 
could.  They  cure  a  thousand  ills — that  people  never  had.  They  sup- 
ply a  great  want — to  the  imagination.  The  imagination  needs  doc- 
toring as  much  as  the  body.  If  it  is  only  kept  all  right,  there  would 
be  no  danger.  Three  physicians  once  tried  an  experiment  upon  a  man, 
testing  the  effects  of  imagination.  One  met  him  on  the  road  and  told 
him  he  did  not  look  well,  another  assured  him  that  he  was  in  a  bad 
condition,  and  the  third  advised  him  to  go  back  home.  He  did  return, 
took  to  his  bed,  and,  in  spite  of  all  they  could  do  for  him,  died. 
Homoeopathy  had  not  yet  come  in  vogue,  so  he  died.  In  another  case, 
a  physician  called  upon  a  woman  whom  other  practitioners  had  tried 
in  vain  for  years  to  raise  from  a  sick-bed.  Ho  saw  at  a  glance  that 
there  was  nothing  the  matter  with  her.  So  he  turned  all  the  family 
out  of  the  room,  and  then,  when  they  were  alone,  he  set  the  bed  afire. 
As  the  flame  curled  up,  the  woman  looked  up,  and  asked  the  doctor, 
"  What  do  you  mean  ?"  "  Why,"  said  he,  "  you  have  been  sick  a 
great  many  years.  I  see  you  cannot  get  well.  Tou  are  of  no  use  to 
yourself  or  anybody  else.  So  I  am  going  to  burn  you  up."  The  wo- 
man expostulated,  in  vain.  She  called  for  her  husband,  but  he  did  not 
hear  her.  So  she  jumped  out  of  her  bed,  went  at  the  doctor — and 
lived  many  years,  a  hale,  hard-working  woman.  Tlie  speaker  knew 
her  sick  and  he  knew  her  well. 

These  homoeopathic  remedies  answer  just  this  want.  They  are 
pleasant  and  harmless.  They  do  not  make  one  sick,  and  calomel,  salts, 
and  ipecac  do.  A  man  can  be  his  own  doctor.  They  are  numbered 
through  all  the  alphabet.  A.  cures  this,  and  B.  cures  that,  and  so  on; 
and  when  you  get  through  the  alphabet  you  begin  on  the  numerals, 
and  all  that  is  necessaiy  is  for  one  to  learn  the  numbers  and  letters, 
and  there  is  a  remedy  for  every  disease.  No  need  of  long  and  fatigu- 
ing study.     Of  course,  the  patient  knows  what  is  the  matter  with  him. 

The  speaker  knew  a  young  man  who  tried  to  be  a  lawyer.  It  was 
not  his  fault  that  he  was  not  one;  nobody  ever  employed  him.  For  a 
while,  he  was  lost  sight  of,  and  then  he  was  heard  from  as  a  great  physi- 
cian in  a  distant  city.  His  levees  were  crowded,  his  advice  in  univer- 
sal demand;  three  fleet  horses  required  for  his  calls.  In  short,  he  had 
jumped  at  a  bound  into  the  highest  position,  and  fame  and  fortune 
waited  upon  him.  He  was  tall,  slender,  with  black  hair,  bright  eyes, 
winsome  manners  and  genteel  address;  in  short,  he  lacked  nothing  bat 
brains;  and  that  want  he  never  knew,  and  his  patients  never  knew 
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and  never  inquired  about  it.  He  was  pleasing  and  graceful.  His 
sugar  pills  fed  their  imaginations,  and  he  was  popular.  One  cold, 
blustering  night,  a  physician  of  the  old  school,  whose  reputation  had 
become  trans-Atlantic,  was  sitting  by  his  grate  after  the  wearisome 
labors  of  the  day,  when  the  door-bell  rang  loudly,  and  one  of  his  old 
patrons  and  friends,  who  had  deserted  him  for  the  new  pretender,  with 
three  fast  horses  and  a  gilded  chariot,  entered.  "  For  God's  sake, 
doctor,  come  and  see  my  wife;  she  is  dying."^  "  Who  is  her  physician  V* 
He  told  him.  "  I  cannot,  I  will  not,  go  and  meet  that  pretender.^' 
''You  need  not  meet  him,  but  do  go  for  the  love  you  bear  me,  and 
see  her."  He  did  go,  and  after  a  long  and  desperate  struggle,  sayed 
her,  when  all  the  alphabet,  from  Alpha  to  Omega,  could  not  haye  done 
it.  And  why  ?  Because  she  was  '*  desperately  sick,  and  nigh  unto 
death." 

That  is  the  whole  difference  between  the  two  systems.  One  is  good 
for  Miss  Flora  McFlimsey's  fashionable  complaints,  for  a  morning 
levee,  or  for  a  safe  attack  of  the  blues;  but  for  the  stem  realities  of  a 
desperate  case,  where  life  seems  hovering  on  the  brink  of  death,  then 
give  me  the  old  school,  which  has  been  drilled  and  qualified  for  its 
work,  and  answers  harsh  necessities  with  harsh  remedies. 

It  may  be  asked.  How  is  it  that  real  merit  so  often  languishes  and 
starves,  while  quackery  accumulates  fortunes  and  builds  palaces  ?  How 
is  it  that  these  pretenders  reap  where  they  have  not  sown,  and  gather 
where  they  have  not  strewn  ?  These  quacks  do  not  test  their  own  nos- 
trums, or  prove  their  declarations.  Oh,  no.  It  is  all  done  by  advertising, 
and  at  an  enormous  expense.  Who  pays  for  this  ?  Why  those  who 
take  the  stuff,  and  no  one  else.  The  spirit  of  advertising  impresses 
everything  into  its  service.  You  see  it  in  newspapers  in  every  shape 
and  form,  upside  down,  crosswise,  sidewise,  every  way.  You  behold  it 
in  flaming  handbills  on  dead  walls.  You  read  it  from  letters  on  the 
rocks  as  you  are  whirled  past  in  the  cars.  You  are  cheated  and  de- 
luded by  every  sort  of  false  pretence  into  reading  it.  You  commence 
a  paragraph:  "  General  Taylor  has  gained  a  great  victory  over  the 
Mexicans  at  Yera  Cruz,  but  Brandreth's  pills  have  gained  a  greater 
victory  over  disease."  **  Sweet  is  the  atmosphere  of  the  Swiss  mount- 
ains, glorious  the  breezes  of  the  Catskills — but  how  much  more  life- 
inspiring  is  Sanford's  Liver  Invigoratorl"  Why,  that  man  Sanford 
paid  fifty  thousand  dollars  in  a  single  year  for  advertising;  and  he 
could  afford  to. 

Man  has  always  run  after  strange  gods.    The  Israelitea  would  fall 
13 
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down  and  worship  the  molten  calf,  even  when  the  flames  proceeded 
from  their  own  bnrning  bash.  People  would  rather  drink  an  extract 
of  Peravian  guano  than  approved  medicine;  and  would  eat  a  mummy 
from  an  Egyptian  pyramid  in  preference  to  a  balm  of  life.  Prescribe 
cod-liver  oil,  and  they  will  take  to  it  as  kindly  as  a  calf  to  milk.  This 
is  the  age  of  experiments.  We  can  see  it  in  the  obliteration  of  the 
dividing-line  between  Church  and  people;  in  the  danger  of  an  over- 
throw of  the  Sabbath  as  a  day  of  religious  service.  So  in  politics. 
Law  is  becoming  a  party  affair.  And  not  content  with  all  this,  char- 
latanism is  sapping  the  foundations  of  life  with  a  flow  of  nostrums  deep 
enough  to  flood  Noah's  ark,  and  no  dove  to  go  forth  and  return  bear- 
ing an  olive-branch,  as  an  emblem  of  the  subsidence  of  the  waters. 

Are  there  no  simple  laws  of  life  and  health  ?  Is  nature  less  benefi- 
cent to  man  than  to  the  inferior  animals  ?  The  deer  knows  where 
there  is  a  remedy  for  its  diseases;  the  serpent  sees  the  balm  of  life  as 
it  crawls  along  its  path.  And  man  is  not  less  fortunate.  There  is  a 
Book  which  came  from  heaven — we  know  it  did — for  earth  in  its 
wildest  imaginings  never  saw  such  visions  of  love  and  beauty;  Satan 
could  have  planned  no  such  theory  of  his  own  destruction.  The  Book 
tells  all  that  it  is  necessary  to  know  of  man's  needs  in  his  outer  and  his 
inner  life.  It  is  not  much  road  by  the  many,  it  is  deeply  loved  by  the 
few.  The  Great  Physician  left  in  his  last  will  and  testament  a  legacy 
of  rules,  which  if  a  man  would  keep  he  would  live  to  the  measure  of  a 
perfect,  healthy  life.  No  physician  ever  gave  such  prescriptions  as 
it  contains.  Do  you  complain  of  the  want  of  sleep  ?  Look  at  the 
Book.  '*  The  sleep  of  the  laboring  man  is  sweet,  whether  he  eat 
little  or  much."  Would  you  live  long  ?  *'  Honor  thy  father  and 
mother,  that  thy  days  may  be  long  qpon  the  land."  What  says  the 
Book  of  the  righteous  man  ?  -'*  Length  of  days  is. in  his  right  hand." 
And  what  of  the  wicked  ?  "  Whose  breath  is  in  his  nostrils."  There 
is  no  more  terrible  truth  than  that  **  the  wages  of  sin  is  death."  And 
as  terrible  the  declaration  that  *'  the  iniquities  of  the  fathers  are  visited 
upon  the  children."  The  world  is  full  of  inherited  diseases:  inherited, 
not  as  penalties,  not  as  inflictions,  but  as  necessities  of  an  infraction  of 
unchangeable  laws.  These  laws  are  simple  enough.  God  has  given 
air  in  abundance  to  sustain  life,  if  men  do  not  bar  it.  out,  and  burn  it 
up,  and  poison  it  by  breathing  it  over  and  over  a  thousand  times.  He 
has  given  us  water  to  drink,  and  bidden  us  wash  and  be  clean;  but 
how  we  destroy  the  purity  of  this  element  by  mixing  with  it  foreign 
and  poisonous  substances  1     We  know  what  are  forbidden  fruits.    We 
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know  that  last,  passion,  and  depraved  appetites  shorten  the  span  of 
life.  When  will  commnnitj  cease  licensing  ^establishments  to  do  the 
work  of  murder?  When  will  it  treat  its  drunkards  as  it  does  its 
lunatics,  and  confine  them  while  criminal  indulgence  deprives  them  of 
their  senses — releasing  them  when  these  are  restored?  The  times  and 
the  race  have  not  degenerated.  But  men  are  not  so  long  and  so  broad, 
and  do  not  carry  so  many  pounds  of  flesh  as  they  used,  in  the  days  of 
yore,  to  do.  It  would  be  a  hard  task  for  any  Frederick  the  Great  to 
fill  an  army  with  men  of  seven  feet  now.  But  man's  work  does  not 
require  so  much  muscle  to-day  as  in  the  olden  times.  Machinery  labors 
for  him.  It  is  mind  that  fights  the  battles  of  the  race  to-day.  Bat  a 
strong  mind  requires  a  strong  body  to  labor  in.  Any  hull  will  hold 
an  engine  when  moored  to  the  dock,  but  it  requires  strong  timbers  to 
breast  the  ocean's  shocks.  A  locomotive  dashing  over  the  rail  would 
tear  in  pieces  a  slightly  built  train  of  cars.  A  Webster's  mind  needs 
a  Webster's  body.  Nicholas  Hill's  genius  would  have  shed  its  lustre 
on  the  law  during  twenty  years  to  come,  but  for  the  frailty  of  the 
•  casket  in  which  it  was  enshrined.  Daniel  Cady's  mind  and  body  worked 
together  in  harmony  for  eighty-four  years,  refusing  to  part  company 
until  their  work  was  done;  like  Douglas  Jerrold,  who,  when  told  by 
the  physician  that  he  must  die,  would  not  do  it.  Let  us  rejoice  that 
ours  is  a  day  of  progress,  and  in  the  conflict  between  good  and  evil, 
the  right  will  certainly  triumph.  Love  will  be  triumphant  yet ;  Law 
speedy  and  certain,  and  the  Great  Physician's  prescriptions  the  treat- 
ment for  all  diseases. 


SECEDING  STUDENTS. 

We  had  hoped  to  be  spared  the  pain  of  alluding  to  this  subject  in 
our  Journal,  and  had  intended,  no  matter  what  the  newspaper  press 
of  the  North  or  of  the  South  chose  to  say,  not  to  open  our  mouth  so 
long  as  the  discussion  was  confined  to  it.  But  the  last  issue  of  the 
Ncyrth  American  Medico- Chirurgical  Review  contains  an  editorial  upon 
the  subject,  manifestly  compiled  from  various  editorials  of  the  Phila- 
delphia city  press,  which,  like  the  source  from  which  it  was  derived, 
does  innocent  parties  flagrant  injustice.  The  North  American  Medico- 
Chirurgical  Review  was  the  first  and  last  American  medical  publication, 
so  far  as  we  know,  that  ever  offered  a  political  reason  lo  influeoice 
medical  students  in  the  selection  of  a  medical  college.  Some  years 
ago,  when  the  political  aspect  of  Pennsylvania  seemed  favorable  to  an 
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argnment  of  that  kind,  its  ''  conservatism*'  was  paraded  as  a  reason 
why  Southern  students  should  patronize  her  medical  schools.  Now 
that  a  political  change  has  overcast  with  dark  shadows  the  spirit  of 
her  glorious  dream,  one  would  think  that  the  Review  might  find  in 
that  metamorphosis  a  reason  also  for  a  retrograde  movement  of  the 
students  of  the  South  who  had  gone  North.  If  the  sunshine  of  con- 
servatism had  been  held  up  as  a  bewitching  attraction,  those  that  court- 
ed favor  by  its  exhibition  ought  not  to  seek  reasons  in  out-of-the- 
way  places  for  a  loss  of  favor  thus  secured,  when  the  sugar-coated  pill 
that  allured  and  tempted  lost  its  gilding,  and  the  mingled  rue  and 
aloes  became  a  nauseous  realization.  The  highest  authority  tells  as 
that  he  who  lives  by  the  sword  must  perish  by  the  sword ;  and  this  is 
as  true  of  the  political  sword  as  of  that  which  keeps  time  to  the  mar- 
tial tread  of  the  steel-clad  warrior. 

It  was  Dr.  Franklin  who  said  that  it  was  a  convenient  thing  to  be  a 
reasoning  creature ;  but  it  must  have  occurred  to  all  thinking  men 
that  man,  while  a  reasoning  animal,  and  the  only  one,  is  the  most  un- 
reasonable of  them  all.  How  few  are  there  who  attribute  results  to 
the  operations  of  natural  causes,  and  how  many  in  view  of  any  result 
are  swift  witnesses  to  declare  that  somebody  did  it  I  Recently  our 
great  and  most  devotedly  beloved  country  has,  by  a  Quixotic  heading 
up  and  bursting  of  a  cancerous  nicer  of  many  years'  standing,  and 
under  the  management  of  political  quacks,  been  greatly  excited. 
The  stench  from  this  source  hovered  like  a  pall  over  the  great  cities 
of  the  Kepublic.  As  like  seeks  like,  all  that  is  foul  and  atrocious, 
wherever  produced,  will  find  its  sympathizers  in  great  cities,  the 
natural  foci  of  all  that  is  rotten  and  pestilential.  As  in  the  French 
Revolution,  when  blood  flowed  freest  the  hands  of  women  were  reddest, 
so  in  the  great  cities  of  the  North  similar  fallen  angels  in  our  recent 
troubles  were  loudest  in  demanding  the  blood  of  the  fair  daughters  of 
the  South,  mounting  the  rostrums,  temporarily  vacated  by  pious 
scoundrels,  to  infuriate  the  mob  by  vile  and  obscene  harangues,  to 
thirst  for  the  blood  and  plunder  of  a  people  who  had  never  harmed 

them — 

The  bloody  caldron,  hissing,  boiling  hot, 
Stirred  by  The  Vengeance,  Old  Lucretia  Mott ! 

A  thief  and  murderer,  all  that  Ood  gave  him  power  to  be,  hoping 
to  add  a  catalogue  of  crimes  to  his  chaplet  that  undamned  mortality 
dared  not  think  of,  was  caught  and  strangled,  that  he  might  go 
straightway  to  his  own  place.    Then  went  up  such  a  howl  as  no  por- 
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tion  of  the  universe  of  God  ever  witnessed,  and  such  as  will  never 
again  be  equaled,  save  from  the  same  throats  in  Pandemonium.    This 
infernal  bowl  from  unleashed  furies  seems  to  have  been  loudest  and 
longest  at  Philadelphia.     Its  atmosphere  was  literally  poisoned  by  the 
foul  and  nauseous  exhalations  from  the  ulcerous  throats  and  lungs  of 
these  malignant  devils.     Their  chief  had  been  caught  and  strangled 
on  Southern  soil.     He  who  was  to  make  their  paths  straight  to  arson, 
rape,  murder  and  plunder,  without  danger,  had  fallen.     No  wonder 
that  they  howled.     Where  on  earth  or  in  hell  could  they  find  another 
bad  enough  and  brave  enough — a  moral  monstrosity — to  attempt 
again  to  make  the  crooked  ways  of  plunder  and  rapine  straight 
enough  for  them  to  go  therein  without  being  flayed  alive  ?     Now,  in 
this  intolerable  atmosphere,  six  or  eight  hundred  Southern  medical 
students  were  congregated.    The  city  had  become  to  them  a  Calcutta 
black-hole.     Having  power  to  leave,  they  left.     They  have  made  no 
complaints  of  the  colleges  or  the  teachers  individually.      Now  was  it 
not  the  most  natural  thing  in  the  world  that  they  should  leave  ?    Yet 
all  did  not  leave.     Some  of  them  are  there  yet.     Who  shall  account 
for  this  ?    We  shall  see  if  a  reason  can  be  found  in  the  proper  place. 
The  North  American  and  United  States  Gazette,  of  Philadelphia, 
(the  reader  will  not  confound  this  paper  with  the  North  American 
MedicO'Chirurgical  Review,)    a   political   paper,  in  a  leader  of  two 
columns  under  the  head  of  "Abduction  of  Medical  Students,"  gives 
what  he  would  have  us  to  believe  the  history  of  the  whole  affair.    He 
says  last  week  he  wrote  of  the  "  Secession  of  medical  students,*^  but 
he  had  found  out  better.     Somebody  did  it.     They  didn^t  do  it  them- 
selves at  all.     We  have  but  two  uses  to  make  of  this  elongated  slan- 
der: 1st,  To  show  that  so  far  as  Tennessee  is  concerned  the  editor 
utters  an  unqualified  falsehood;  2d,  That  the  other  North  American 
— ^the  Medical  North  American — repeats  the  same  slander.    The  polit- 
ical North  American,  speaking  of  the  meeting  of  the  students  at  the 
Assembly  Buildings,  on  the  20th  of  December  last,  says  that  Dr. 
Luckett  "  read  a  letter  from  the  faculties  of  the  colleges  of  Tennessee, 
North  Carolina,  and  Georgia,  setting  forth  that  they  would  be  wel- 
comed by  the  colleges  in  a  handsome  manner."    This  the  political 
North  American  gives  the  marks  of  quotation,  to  show  that  he  had 
taken  it  word  for  word  from  the  reporter,  and  that  however  he  might 
be  mistaken  in  other  points,  here  he  was  correct  to  the  letter.     And 
this  he  does  in  the  face  of  the  fact  that  the  very  wording  of  the  para- 
graph demonstrates  it  to  be  a  falsehood.     "A  letter,"  ont  letter  from 
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three  States,  and  not  less  than  seven  colleges!  A  common  letter  from 
seven  colleges  in  distant  States,  agreed  upon  and  drawn  np  in  a  few 
hoars  I  Bnt  North  Carolina  has  no  medical  college  I  And  yet  she 
had  joined  in  a  common  letter  to  a  meeting  that  those  composing  it 
did  not  know  twelve  hours  before  would  ever  have  an  existence,  never 
np  to  that  time  having  been  agitated.  Yet  upon  this  glaring  flEilse- 
hood  the  political  North  American  spins  out  a  long  harlequinade 
homilj  upon  professional  and  professorial  ethics. 

We  come  now  to  the  Medical  North  American,  edited  by  Drs.  S. 
D.  Gross,  T.  G.  Richardson,  and  S.  W.  Gross.  In  connection  with 
the  meeting  of  the  students  this  journal  says: 

**  On  Tuesday  morning,  December  20th,  a  final  meeting  was  held 
at  the  Assembly  Building  rooms,  preparatory  to  the  exodus  of  the 
disaffected  members  of  the  classes  of  the  different  schools.  The  presi- 
dent of  the  meeting,  we  learn,  was  Mr.  Lee,  of  Alabama,  assisted  bj 
several  vice-presidents  and  secretaries.  Addresses  were  made  on  the 
occasion,  among  others,  by  Dr.  F.  E.  Luckett  and  Dr.  H.  H.  Mc- 
Guire;  and  letters  and  telegraphic  dispatches  read  from  Governor 
Wise,  of  Yirginia,  and  the  deans  of  the  medical  colleges  of  Richmond, 
Charleston,  Savannah,  Augusta,  New  Orleans  and  Nashville,  tender- 
ing sympathy,  and  a  cordial  welcome  to  such  secessionists  as  might 
feel  inclined  to  resort  to  those  institutions.  The  meeting  is  reported 
to  have  been  conducted  with  great  decorum.  The  time  fixed  upon 
for  their  departure  from  the  city  was  Wednesday  night,  December 
21st,  with  free  passes  provided  by  the  Fredericksburg  and  Richmond 
Railroad,  through  Drs.  Luckett  and  McGuire,  over  the  whole  route, 
and  one  thousand  dollars,  said  to  have  been  sent  from  Virginia  to  de- 
fray incidental  expenses." 

The  senior  editor  of  the  Nashville  Journal  of  Medicine  and  Surgery ^ 
and  the  writer  of  this  article,  is  the  Dean,  the  executive  officer  of  the 
Medical  Department  of  the  University  of  Nashville.  Now,  so  far  as 
the  above  allegation  applies  to  the  college  of  which  we  are  Dean,  we 
denounce  it  in  part  and  in  whole,  in  shadow  and  substance,  in  detail 
and  in  gross,  as  a  sheer  fabrication.  And  we  are  assured  by  honor- 
able gentlemen  who  attended  that  meeting,  that  the  assertion  is  equally 
false  as  to  any  college  in  the  State  of  Tennessee.  That  the  only  dis- 
patches read  in  that  meeting  from  Tennesseeans  were  from  the  sup- 
posed leaders  of  the  two  political  parties  in  Tennessee,  now  in  Con- 
gress. One  from  Governor  Johnson,  of  the  United  States  Senate, 
and  one  from  Mr.  Etheridge,  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  and 
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that  both  of  these  dispatches  begged  the  Tennessee  students  to  re- 
main. Although  these  dispatches  were  published  in  the  Philadelphia 
city  papers  the  day  after  the  meeting,  yet,  as  they  did  not  suit  the 
purposes  of  a  grave  medical  journal,  all  mention  of  them  is  omitted, 
and  colleges  paraded  by  name  in  lieu  of  them. 

The  medical  North  Americaii  is  edited  chiefly  by  a  professor  in  the 
Jefferson  Medical  College.  Its  editorial  harmonizes  with,  and  is  prin- 
cipally compiled  from,  the  political  North  American.  It  is  tru&  the 
political  North  American  says  "  Tennessee,"  instead  of  "  Nashville.'' 
But  these  slight  verbal  changes,  where  they  strengthen  a  case,  are 
considered  allowable  by  those  with  whom  the  end  justifies  the  means. 
Now  this  political  North  American  has  a  g^od  deal  to  say  about  "  an 
infraction  of  medical  ethics,  aud  an  unblushing  disregard  of  the  comity 
and  conventional  understanding  that  are  always  believed  to  exist 
among  rival  institutions  not  less  than  among  individuals."  Very  well. 
Let  us  see  how  this  unblushing  disregard  of  the  comity  and  conven- 
tional understanding  that  exists  between  colleges  will  pass  when 
evinced  in  another  quarter. 

When  the  students  were  about  leaving  Jefferson  Medical  College, 
it  was  very  natural  that  the  Professors  should  avail  themselves  of  the 
auspicious  occasion  to  ventilate  their  nationality,  and  so  they  made 
speeches.  We  have  before  us  a  part  of  the  speech  of  Dr.  Robley 
Dunglison.  It  was  taken  down  by  a  student,  and  seven  other  students 
certify  that  the  report  of  this  part  of  the  speech  is  correct : 

"  You  of  the  second  course  students  who  will  stay  shall  have  the 
highest  honors  of  the  Jefferson  Medical  College,  and  I  hope  that  I 
will  not  say  too  much  for  this  institution  when  I  say  that  it  is  the  first 
medical  institution  in  the  United  States." 

They  shall  have  a  diploma  if  they  will  stay,  and  have  it  because 
they  stayed!  One  young  gentleman  assured  us  that  this  speech  sent 
him  from  Jefferson.  He  did  not  wish  to  share  the  mighty  honors 
with  those  who  secured  them  upon  such  terms.  We  have  said  above 
that  the  wonder  with  us  was  not  that  hundreds  of  students  left,  but 
that  hundreds  staid.  But  when  we  saw  this  speech  of  Dr.  Dunglison, 
we  thought  we  had  found  a  reason. 

In  conclusion,  the  medical  students  had  a  right  to  go  to  the  colleges 
of  Philadelphia,  and  they  exercised  it.  As  to  their  fathers  and 
guardians  sending  them  there,  that  is  all  flummery,  used  by  those  who 
know  better  to  deceive  those  who  know  nothing — decidedly  a  paltry 
business.     Medical  students  go  where  they  please.    If  they  plea^  to 
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go  to  Philadelphia,  it  is  nobody's  basiness  but  their  own.  If  they 
choose  to  go  away  from  Philadelphia  a  day  after,  a  week  after,  a 
month,  or  fonr  months  after  they  get  there,  it  is  nobody's  basiness. 
He  is  not  a  baby,  he  is  of  age.  And  in  the  case  of  a  Southern  stu- 
dent, his  mamma,  sisters,  or  aunts  have  no  uneasiness  about  him  at  all, 
no  matter  where  he  goes.  They  are  not  at  all  afraid  of  any  one  hurt- 
ing him.  He  generally  contrives  to  get  safe  back  home.  Much  of 
this  ink  shed  about  the  seceding  students  might  have  been  spared  for 
other  purposes. 

Of  course  we  are  not  so  silly  as  to  blame  the  City  of  Philadelphia, 
much  less  its  highly  respectable  medical  colleges,  for  the  moral,  politi- 
cal, and  religious  pollutions  which  infect  its  atmosphere.  We  make 
no  doubt  that  ninety-nine  hundreds  of  the  white  inhabitants  of  that 
beautiful  and  magnificent  city  would  quickly  abate,  as  an  intolerable 
nuisance,  the  sources  of  these  pollutions,  if  they  could;  nor  should  its 
good  people  blame  Southern  young  men  for  leaving  there  at  a  time 
when  this  moral  stench,  issuing  from  its  pent-up  sources,  diffused  itself 
throughout  the  city,  and  bred  maggots  in  its  entire  atmosphere.  AU. 
the  city  papers  agree  that  the  young  gentlemen  acted  with  great 
prudence  and  discretion,  and  some  of  them  seem  surprised  that  the 
city  police,  which  had  been  greatly  increased  about  the  depot,  found 
no  work  to  do. 

Many  political  papers,  North  and  South,  have  taken  it  upon  them- 
selves to  say,  that  as  the  students  from  the  South  had  gone  North, 
they  ought  to  have  staid.  But  it  does  seem  to  us  that  the  students 
were  the  best  judges  of  that  themselves.  They  had  paid  the  colleges 
to  stay  until  spring,  so  the  colleges  lost  nothing,  no  matter  when  they 
left.  They  were  under  no  moral  obligation  to  stay;  not  a  whit  more 
than  a  boarder  at  a  hotel  who  has  paid  a  month's  board  in  advance, 
is  morally  bound  to  stay  to  the  end  of  the  month.  No  one  pretends 
that  they  conducted  themselves  otherwise  while  there  than  as  gentle- 
men, and  young  men  of  sense,  and  it  is  reasonable  to  conclude  that 
they  knew  their  own  business  best.     At  least,  that  is  our  conclusion. 

Would  it  iiave  been  right  in  these  young  gentlemen  to  remain  ? 
Our  reply  is,  yes.  Was  it  right  in  them  to  leave  ?  Again  we  say 
yes.  If  we  are  asked  how  we  reconcile  these  seemingly  contradictory 
replies,  our  answer  is,  that  these  young  men  could  best  determine  this 
matter  for  themselves.  It  was  exclusively  their  business,  and  that  of 
no  one  else;  and  no  matter  how  they  deckled  it,  the  decision  was  right, 
for  i^  affected  the  interests  of  no  one  but  themselves. 
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If  we  see  proper  to  go  next  Jane  to  the  American  Medical  Associ' 
ation,  it  will  be  right.  If  we  see  proper  to  leave  an  hour  after  we 
get  there  it  will  be  right,  and  if  we  stay  to  the  end  of  the  session  it 
will  be  right,  and  if  we  do  not  go  at  all  it  will  be  right,  and  no  one 
shall  determine  any  one  of  these  points  for  us;  nor  do  we  yield  to  any 
one  a  right  to  a  judgment  upon  the  propriety  of  our  coarse  in  regard 
to  them.  Claiming  this  much  ourself,  as  an  old  physician,  we  yield  it 
to  young  ones,  or  those  studying  to  become  physicians. — Nashville 
Journal  of  Medicine  and  Surgery. 


<  ^ » ^ » 


DALTON'S  HUMAN  PHYSIOLOaT. 

Long  ago,  when  Dr.  Dal  ton's  work  was  issued,  it  was  noticed  as  it 
deserved,  and  welcomed  as  an  honor  to  the  author  and  the  profession 
to  which  he  belonged.  Time  has  only  served  to  confirm  the  opinions 
then  expressed.  It  was  therefore  with  no  little  pleasure  that  we  read 
in  the  Dublin  Quarterly  for  November,  1859,  a  full  and  able  review  " 
of  it,  from  which  we  extract  the  following.  The  praise  awarded  our 
countryman  is  expressed  in  terms  so  kindly  and  just,  that  we  feel  sure 
we  cannot  present  to  our  readers  anything  more  acceptable. 

''  In  a  field  of  inquiry  so  vast  and  extensive,  the  life- toil  of  a  single 
individual  might  have  been  expended  in  vain,  in  the  futile  effort. to 
constitute  what  might  relatively  be  termed  an  appreciable  progress. 
The  time,  the  energy,  the  talent  of  multitudes,  were  required  to 
smooth  the  road  that  was  beset  with  so  many  difficulties;  and  even 
although  they  might  have  comparatively  succeeded  in  their  object, 
other  hands  were  yet  wanting  to  give  form  and  arrangement  tfo  the 
mass  of  material  which  still  lay  scattered  in  a  confused  and  discord- 
ant heap,  without  order  or  connection.  It  is,  however,  fortunate  for 
mankind  that  the  human  mind  is  endued  with  such  a  versatile  propen- 
sity, that  where  one  can  direct  his  attention  to  the  more  laborious 
occupation  of  direct  experiment,  another  will  be  found  equally  zealous 
in  the  task  of  collecting  and  methodizing  the  results  of  the  discover- 
ies of  his  fellow-laborer,  to  mould  them  into  a  shape  not  only  intelli- 
gible, but  interesting  to  the  general  reader.  We  hold  it  to  be,  in 
fact,  the  highest  attribute  of  our  race,  this  rare  power  with  which  we 
are  gifted — the  tacit  appropriation  of  ideas  one  from  the  other,  making 
what  was  at  one  moment  an  individual  right,  the  next  the  common 
property  of  a  whole  community — the  unquestioned  heritage  of  gener- 
ations yet  to  come,  bequeathed  to  them,  to  be  rendered  yet  more  val- 
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nable  and  prolific  bj  the  exercise  of  additional  labor  and  mental  exer- 
tion. And  to  such,  therefore,  is  yirtaally  doe  no  small  degree  of  real 
merit,  who,  apart  from  every  selfish  motive  of  display,  are  satisfied  to 
sit  down  and  calmly  devote  that  ability  with  which  they  have  been 
endowed  to  the  less  imposing  task  of  collecting  and  bringing  together 
the  scattered  views  of  others,  reducing  them  to  a  uniform  shape, 
scrutinizing  with  a  critical  bnt  impartial  eye  the  justice  of  what  has 
been  advanced,  blotting  out  with  an  unsparing  hand  what  would  ap- 
pear to  be  contrary  to  reason  and  incapable  of  bearing  a  strict  iuTes- 
tigation,  impressing  what  is  really  useful  and  instructive,  and,  what  is 
still  more  difficult,  drawing  such  rational  inferences  from  them  as  will 
have  a  tendency  to  promote  the  propagation  of  truth  and  the  ad- 
vancement of  legitimate  science. 

"  If  it  were  necessary  to  produce  an  example  of  what  may  be  ac- 
complished in  this  way,  we  would  direct  the  attention  at  once  to  the 
work  at  present  lying  before  us,  issued  from  the  American  press,  from 
the  pen  of  Dr.  Dalton.  This  System  of  Physiology,  both  from  the 
excellence  of  the  arrangement  studiously  observed  throughout  every 
page,  and  the  clear,  lucid,  and  instrnctive  manner  in  which  each  sub- 
ject is  treated,  promises  to  form  one  of  the  most  generally  received 
class-books  in  the  English  language.  It  is,  in  fact,  a  most  admirable 
epitome  of  all  the  really  important  discoveries  that  have  always  been 
received  as  incontestable  truths,  as  well  as  of  those  which  have  been 
recently  added  to  oar  stock  of  knowledge  on  this  subject  by  the  la- 
bors of  the  leading  microscopists  and  chemists  of  the  present  day, 
affording  a  concise  but  comprehensive  view  of  the  progressive  steps 
by  which  the  science  has  advanced  to  its  present  high  standard  of 
perfection,  having  with  much  wisdom,  in  our  opinion,  omitted  the 
great  majority  of  those  disputed  points  which,  in  the  infancy  of  this 
subject,  had  crept  into  the  field  as  great  and  established  facts.  In 
doing  so,  we  conceive  that  the  author  has  conferred  a  substantial 
boon  on  the  student  of  physiology,  as  he  has  thns  discarded  a  mass  of 
material,  curious,  no  doubt,  in  its  nature,  but  avowedly  erroneous, 
and,  as  such,* worse  than  useless;  for  it  could  only  have  the  effect  of 
burdening  the  memory,  where  no  positive  advantage  could  be  ob- 
tained as  a  compensatiug  equivalent  for  the  time  expended  in  their 
acquirement.  At  the  same  time  he  has  exhibited  a  most  anxious  de- 
sire to  corroborate,  by  actual  experiment  on  his  own  part,  every  re- 
sult of  importance  that  has  originated  from  the  researches  of  others, 
and  has  taken  great  pains  to  avoid  introducing  any  single  fact  that 
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has  not  been  most  cautiously  sifted  and  thoroughly  investigated.  In 
all  his  inferences  depending  npon  the  exercise  of  reason,  his  dedac- 
tions  are  always  marked  with  good  sense  and  discrimination;  while 
his  arguments  in  support  of  particular  views  arc  invested  with  a  per- 
suasive power  that  rarely  fails  in  carrying  his  reader  along  with  him 
in  the  ideas  whith  he  so  ably  advocates." 
After  several  lengthy  quotations,  the  writer  concludes  as  follows: 
"  In  its  purity  of  style  and  elegance  of  composition  it  may  safely 
take  its  place  with  the  very  best  of  our  English  classics,  while  in  accu- 
racy of  description  it  is  impossible  that  it  could  be  surpassed.  In 
every  line  is  beautifully  shadowed  forth  the  emanations  of  the  polished 
scholar,  whose  reflections  are  clothed  in  a  garb  as  interesting  as  they 
are  impressive;  with  the  one  predominant  feeling  appearing  to  per- 
vade the  whole — an  anxious  desire  to  please,  and  at  the  same  time  to 
instruct.  The  assistance  of  art  has  likewise  been  invoked  as  auxil- 
iary to  the  powers  of  verbal  description,  and  the  faithful  illustrations 
with  which  nearly  every  page  is  studded  are  such  as  to  do  infinite 
credit  to  the  genius  and  enterprise  of  our  Transatlantic  brethren  in 
this  particular  department.  In  closing  our  observations  on  this  pro- 
duction of  Dr.  Dalton,  we  can  only  reiterate  what  we  have  already 
stated — the  firm  conviction  that  we  entertain  that  it  must  yet  take 
its  place  on  the  shelves  of  the  physiologist,  as  one  of  the  best  and 
most  effective  works  that  has  appeared  for  many  years." — Boston 
Med.  and  Surg.  Jour 71. 


*  ^  »< 


The  LoTidon  Lancet  furnishes  the  following 

HOSPITAL  STATISTICS. 

Guifs  Hospital,  founded  by  Thomas  Guy,  in  1121,  for  the  recep- 
tion of  400  patients,  and  recently  enlarged  through  the  aid  of  a  large 
bequest  from  the  late  William  Hunt,  contains  at  the  present  time 
nearly  550  beds;  and,  with  its  extensive  buildings  and  airing  grounds, 
occupies  an  area  of  about  seven  acres.  The  hospital  is  divided  into 
medical,  surgical,  clinical,  ophthalmic,  uterine,  and  venereal  wards, 
independently  of  a  ward,  in  a  detached  building,  for  lunatic  patients, 
the  vacancies  in  which  the  governors  of  the  hospital  have,  of  late 
years,  forborne  to  fill  up.  In  the  year  1857,  44,281  persons  were  re- 
lieved by  its  means;  5,226  as  in-patients,  9,889  as  out-patients,  and 
25,886  as  casualties,  besides  1,731  women  who  were  attended  in  their 
confinements,  and  1,540  who  received  advice  from  the  Lying-in  Chart- 
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ty.  Four  hundred  patients  are  now  received  into  the  original  build- 
ing of  Guy,  and  one  hundred  and  fifty  into  the  part  of  the  new  wing 
already  completed;  the  latter  building,  when  finished,  will  admit  three 
hundred  persons. 

St,  Bartholomew's  Hospital  contains  650  beds,  of  which  420  are 
allotted  to  surgical  cases  and  diseases  of  the  eye,  and  230  to  medical 
cases  and  the  diseases  of  women.  The  number  of  patients  is  more 
than  95,000  annually;  the  in-patients  amounting  to  upward  of  6,000, 
the  out-patients  and  casualties  to  more  than  89,000. 

The  London  Hospital  contains  445  beds,  of  which  135  are  allotted 
to  medical,  and  310  to  surgical  cases;  of  these  310  beds,  about  190 
are  exclusively  appropriated  to  cases  of  accident.  In  the  year  1858 
the  hospital  received  27,190  patients,  including  3,976  in-patients  and 
23,814  out-patients.  The  accidents  brought  into  the  hospital  during 
1858  were  11,529,  including  2,090  in-patients  and  9,439  out-patients. 

The  Middlesex  Hospital,  from  recent  enlargements,  contains  npward 
of  300  beds,  of  which  185  are  for  surgical,  and  120  for  medical  cases. 
The  cancer  establishment  receives  33  patients.  Wards  are  specially 
appropriated  to  cases  of  uterine  disease  and  of  syphilis;  2,109  in- 
patients were  admitted  during  the  past  year.  The  number  of  out- 
patients during  the  same  period  amounted  to  16,469. 

Royal  Westminster  Ophthalmic  Hospital. — This  hospital  set  the  ex- 
ample in  London,  in  1816,  of  receiving  the  poor  on  their  own  appli- 
cation, without  letters  of  recommendation.  During  1857.  6,315  per- 
sons were  treated,  of  whom  160  were  admitted  into  the  hospital,  and 
6,155  were  treated  as  out-patients;  of  these,  nearly  2,000  were  chil- 
dren of  tender  age.  The  principal  operations  were — 57  for  hard  cat- 
aract; 40  for  soft  cataract;  14  for  the  formation  of  artificial  pupil; 
220  for  strabismus;  227  for  the  removal  of  tarsal  tumors;  5  for  the 
removal  of  deformity  of  staphyloma;  3  for  the  removal  of  tumor  in 
the  orbit;  2  for  osteal  abscess;  1  for  extirpation  of  the  eyeball,  on 
account  of  malignant  disease.  In  addition,  several  hundred  minor 
operations  were  performed. 

Royal  Orthopadic  Hospital. — The  daily  attendance  of  out-patients 
exceeds  100,  the  average  number  annually  being  1,600;  and  the 
number  admitted  from  the  commencement  exceeds  21,000.  Out  of 
this  large  number,  it  is  stated,  not  one  death  has  occurred  under 
treatment,  neither  has  there  been  any  instance  of  permanent  suffering 
or  injury. 

TaocJc  Hospital,  London. — Patients  treated,  from  January,  1747,  to 
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31st  December,  1851,  74,389.  In-patieuts  cnred  from  81st  Decem- 
ber, 1851,  to  3l8t  December,  1858,  333;  out-patients  ditto,  2,181; 
in-patients,  31st  December,  1858,  52;  oat-patients  ditto,  269;  died,  2 
—2,843.  Making  a  total  of  11,232.  Asylum.— Admitted  from 
July,  1181,  to  31st  December,  1858,  1,555;  restored  to  tbeir  friends 
since  the  opening  of  the  institution,  309;  placed  in  respectable  ser- 
vice, ditto,  391;  died,  ditto,  22. 

Glasgow  Royal  Infirmary. — When  the  buildings  at  present  in  prog- 
ress are  completed,  the  accommodation  will  be  much  increased.  Num- 
ber of  beds,  600.  During  the  year  1868  the  number  of  in-patients 
treated  at  the  dispensary  was  3,500;  out-patients,  10,422.  Opera- 
tions during  the  year,  185;  amputations,  60;  excision  of  tumors,  32; 
excision  of  bones  and  joints,  8;  reduction  of  dislocations,  23;  lithot- 
omy, 13;  various,  49. 

The  Lying-in  Hospital^  Rutland  Square,  Dublin. — This  hospital, 
established  in  1145,  and  chartered  by  George  II.,  in  1156,  is  the 
largest  establishment  of  the  kind  in  the  British  dominions,  and  con- 
tains 130  beds,  15  of  which  are  appropriated  to  the  diseases  of  fe- 
males. About  2,000  women  are  annually  received  into  the  institu- 
tion. 


■»  ^  ^ 


[From  the  Medical  Journal  of  North  Carolina.] 

AUDI  ALTERAM  PARTEM. 

Proceedings  and  Debates  of  tlie  Third  National  Quarantine  and 

Sanitary  Convention, 

Held  in  the  City  ofJVew  York,  AprU,  1859.    J^ew  York,  1869. 

We  are  under  obligations  to  Dr.  John  H.  Griscom,  President  of 
the  Convention,  for  a  copy  of  this  work,  which  we  are  pleased  to  see 
has  been  printed  by  the  Common  Council  of  New  York,  in  a  very 
complete  and  handsome  manner.  This  Convention  was  the  largest  of 
its  kind,  and  certainly  the  most  important,  that  ever  assembled  in  this 
country.  Composed  of  delegates  from  every  section — embodying  the 
views  of  those  who  were  presumed  to  be  well  acquainted  with  the 
subject — assembling  in  New  York,  the  great  scientific  and  commercial 
emporium  of  the  land — its  proceedings  attracted  the  most  marked 
and  universal  attention;  and  the  volume  now  before  us,  issued  as  it  is 
under  the  immediate  auspices  of  this  great  body,  as  the  authorized 
exponent  of  its  views  and  acts,  goes  out  to  the  world  invested  with  a 
ptstige  which  will  insure  it  an  attentive,  but  at  the  same  time  a  most 
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critical,'  examination.     Desirous  of  fully  understanding  the  whole  sub- 
ject of  Quarantine,  and  anxious  to  do  this  Convention  the  fullest  jus- 
tice, we  have  read  this  volume  carefully;  and,  as  a  public  journalist, 
we  propose  to  give  our  candid  and  deliberate  opinions  respecting  the 
"Proceedings  and  Debates"  of  this  august  body.    Following  the  order 
of  the  book  itself,  we  shall  begin  with  the  debates — ^if  the  rancorous, 
unphilosophical,  and  illogical  wrangle  indulged  in  by  many  of  the 
speakers  can  be  dignified  by  such  a  name.    New  Tork  is  the  com- 
mercial centre  of  the  country.    There,  Trade  is  king.    There,  every- 
thing is  made  subservient  to  the  great  master-passion  for  making 
money.    There,  dollars  and  cents  are  regarded  as  the  measure  and 
exponent  of  a  nation's  glory.    And  as  quarantine  regulations  must 
paralyze  trade  in  a  measure — as  they  prevent,  to  a  certain  extent,  the 
acquisition  of  money — as  they  are  based  upon  the  broad  and  compre- 
hensive truth,  that  population,  rather  than  dollars  and  cents,  tends  to 
increase  the  permanent  prosperity  of  a  State,  they  are  necessarily  un- 
popular in  that  city.    The  merchant  princes,  the  millionaires,  the 
great  admirals  of  that  "  grand  metropolis,"  believe  that  their  inter- 
ests are  materially  injured  by  whatever  restrains  its  commerce;  and 
as  they  constitute  the  most  powerful  and  influential  class,  they  give 
tone  and  cliaracter  to  public  opinion  in  this  matter,  as  well  as  in 
many  others  of  less  importance.     Accepting  their  impressions   for 
facts — falling  naturally  into  the  crude  and  contracted  views  enter- 
tained by  these  interested  parties,  the  community,  or  a  large  majority 
of  it,  has  gradually  been  convinced  of  the  uselessness  of  quarantine 
restrictions,  and  of  the  importance  of  a  radical  change  in  them — at 
least  so  far  as  relates  to  the  City  of  New  York.     Even  the  most 
honest  and  philosophic  of  her  professional  men  have  yielded  to  the 
extraneous  influences  surrounding  them,  and  with  that  fatuity  which 
has  attested  the  fallibility  of  the  human  intellect  in  every  phase  of  its 
eventful  history,  they  have  been  seduced,  by  their  own  wishes,  into 
positions  and  opinions  which  an  unbiased  judgment  would  have  pro- 
nounced heretical  and  heterodox;  for,  let  the  fact  be  disguised  by  op- 
timists as  they  choose,  human  reason  has  ever  been  under  the  domin- 
ion of  human  passion,  and  must  remain  so  until  the  curse  of  Adam  is 
removed  from  his  race.     Men  will  believe  what  they  wish — what  is 
agreeable  to  ihem — what  their  interests  or  their  prejudices  demand. 
This  may  be  affirmed  of  the  wisest  and  the  best  of  the  human  family; 
imd  whilst  it  establishes  nothing  against  the  integrity  of  those  whose 
nets  demonstrate  its  truth,  it  shows  conclusively  that  man,  with  all 
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his  boasted  strength  of  intellect,  is  bat  the  creature  of  circamstances 
which  sarround  him. 

The  delegates  to  this  Conventioa  from  other  sections  found  this 
state  of  things  existing  in  New  York  on  their  arrival  there,  and,  be- 
ing generally  of  impressible  material,  because  themselves  the  repre- 
sentatives of  similar  interests,  they  yielded  to  such  influences  as  we 
have  described,  and  were  speedily  convinced  of  the  necessity  for  reform 
in  the  quarantine  regulations  of  the  country.  They  inhaled  this  opin- 
ion in  the  savory  odors  of  the  magnificent  feasts  spread  for  their  en- 
tertainment ;  they  drank  it  in  with  the  foam  of  the  sparkling  cham- 
pagne; they  breathed  it  in  the  fragrant  cloud  of  their  royal  Havanas; 
they  saw  it  emblazoned  on  the  towering  halls  of  the  marble  palaces 
whose  portals  opened  for  their  reception;  they  heard  it  amid  the 
rnstling  sails  and  waving  pennants  of  the  gallant  ships  which  saluted 
their  coming;  and  they  finally  became  so  infected  with  it,  as  really  to 
esteem  it,  not  only  an  appropriate  offering  to  the  hospitality  of  their 
liberal  hosts,  but  even  as  a  badge  of  respectability,  and  an  evidence 
of  their  acquaintance  with  the  subject  of  quarantine  in  all  of  its 
phases  and  details. 

Impressed  by  feelings  and  sentiments  of  this  character,  a  large  ma- 
jority of  those  who  participated  in  the  debate  seemed  to  regard  the 
questions  which  have  agitated  and  divided  the  Profession  for  years  as 
settled  beyond  all  controversy;  whilst  they  believed  that  the  "Quar- 
antine Convention"  of  1859  was  especially  commissioned  to  announce 
the  fact,  and  to  establish  a  great  sanitary  system  which  should  com- 
mand the  admiration  of  the  world,  and  give  especial  satisfaction  to 
the  City  of  New  York.     Hence  it  was  that  the  disputed  points  in  re- 
gard to  the  introduction  of  yellow  fever  into  the  West  India  Islands, 
&c.,  were  as  summarily  disposed  of  as  if  there  had  never  been  any 
controversy  on  the  subject.     Hence  it  was  that  the  history  of  the  va- 
rious epidemics  was  given  as  glibly  as  if  the  narrator  alone,  of  all 
men,  had  witnessed  their  progress;  and  hence  the  confidence  with 
which  even  the  most  inexperienced  discoursed  of  the  etiology,  pathol- 
ogy, and  essential  nature  of  certain  zymotics,  about  which  the  most 
learned  and  laborious  observers  are  hopelessly  divided. 

Special  pleading  is  only  a  logical  subterfuge.  It  is  the  artful  dodge 
of  an  adroit  tactician,  who  distrusts  the  strength  of  his  cause,  or  his 
own  knowledge  of  its  merits.  It  is  what  cunning  is  to  manliness — 
what  adroitness  is  to  real  power — what  strategy  is  to  the  regular  and 
open  attack.     It  is  the  attempt  to  accomplish  by  subtlety  that  which 
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straightforwardness  could  neyer  effect — to  secare  a  triamph  through 
the  instmmentalitj  of  an  artifice,  rather  than  by  legitimate  and  hon- 
orable means — to  orerwhelm  an  adyersary,  not  by  meeting  him  on 
fair  and  open  gronnd,  but  by  enticing  him  into  an  ambnsh,  and  at- 
tacking him  at  an  nngoarded  point;  and  hence  it  is  in  itself  a  confes- 
sion either  of  the  inherent  weakness  of  the  cause  in  which  it  is  em- 
ployed, or  of  the  ignorance  of  the  advocate  himself. 

We  hare  been  particularly  assured  of  the  truth  of  these  proposi- 
tions, by  a  careful  perusal  of  the  speeches  made  in  support  of  the  re- 
forms to  which  we  have  referred;  and  we  feel  confident  that  the  soph- 
istry which  characterizes  them  will  be  universally  esteemed  an  enduring 
proof  of  the  unsoundness  of  the  doctrines  advocated,  or  of  the  weak- 
ness  of  their  defenders. 

The  fact  that  the  names  of  such  men  as  Griscom,  La  Roche,  Wood, 
and  others  of  equal  reputation,  appear  among  the  advocates  of  these 
Utopian  views,  is  conclusive  evidence  that  no  charge  of  intellectual 
weakness  can  be  preferred  against  them;  and  hence  we  must  infer 
that  the  cause  itself  was  not  susceptible  of  an  abler  defence. 

In  strong  contrast  with  the  special  pleadings  of  the  non-contagion- 
ists,  stand  out  the  pertinent,  logical,  and  most  eloquent  remarks  of 
Dr.  Francis — that  worthy  representative  of  a  past  and  purer  genera- 
tion. The  very  straightforwardness  of  his  manner,  together  with  the 
simplicity  of  his  style,  and  the  clearness  and  precision  of  his  state- 
ments, make  out  a  pimafack  case  in  support  of  his  opinions.  And 
we  must  say  that,  in  our  judgment,  though  opposed  by  the  ablest  men 
of  the  country — by  those  who  had  made  the  subject  their  special 
study — by  all  the  eloquence,  learning,  and  subtlety  the  occasion  could 
command — his  defence  was  masterly,  and  his  triumph  complete. 

Of  the  proceedings  of  the  Convention  we  shall  say  but  little  more 
than  is  necessary  to  make  them  understood  by  onr  readers.  After  a 
long  discussion,  to  which  we  have  just  referred,  a  vote  was  taken  on 
the  following  resolution,  which  resulted  in  its  almost  unanimous  adop- 
tion: 

Resolved^  That,  in  the  absence  of  any  evidence  establishing  the  con- 
clusion that  yellow  fever  has  ever  been  conveyed  by  one  person  to  an- 
other, it  is  the  opinion  of  this  Convention,  that  the  personal  quaran- 
tine of  cases  of  yellow  fever  may  be  safely  abolished,  provided  that 
fomites  of  any  kind  be  rigidly  restricted. 

It  will  be  perceived  that  the  Convention  has  summarily  disposed  of 
the  great  question  of  the  contagiousness  of  yellow  fever,  and  that 
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from  henceforth  the  whole  matter  is  to  be  considered  definitely  settled. 
Hereafter  no  man  is  presumed  to  think  for  himself  on  the  subject. 
Hereafter  the  ablest  observers  of  the  disease,  in  this  and  everj  other 
conntry,  are  to  abandon  their  opinions,  to  reject  the  evidences  of  their 
senses,  and  submit  to  the  doctrines  of  this  august  body;  although 
many  of  its  members  had  never  seen  a  case  of  yellow  fever,  and  a 
large  majority  were  influenced  by  the  indirect,  but  most  positive,  in- 
structions of  their  constituents.  They  deliberately  rejected  the  evi- 
dence of  such  a  man  as  Dickson,  of  Philadelphia,  who  asserts  in  the 
most  imperative  manner  that  its  contagious  character  has  manifested 
itself  not  only  under  his  own  immediate  observation,  but  in  the  expe- 
rience of  other  medical  men  of  the  highest  respectability,  and  that  he 
Is  being  supplied  with  additional  proofs  of  its  communicability  every 
year.  They  discredited  the  testimony  of  Pyn,  Blane,  Wistar,  Hosack, 
Yache,  Monette,  Strobel,  Fenner,  and  Francis — all  able  and  reliable 
men.  They  repudiated  the  recorded  and  authenticated  facts  in  r^^ard 
to  the  island  of  Boa  Vista,  of  the  coast  of  Bnlam,  of  the  ships  Han- 
key,  L'EcIair,  and  Mandarin,  and  of  the  epidemics  of  New  Orleans, 
Philadelphia,  Charleston,  and  Norfolk,  without  hesitation  or  explana- 
tion. And  the  only  solution  of  the  mystery  which  attaches  itself  to 
the  process  by  which  their  extraordinary  conclusion  was  reached,  is 
the  one  which  we  have  previously  shadowed  forth  in  the  declaration, 
that  interest  and  prejudice  are  more  powerful  magnets  than  truth  and 
justice,  and  that  human  judgment  acknowledges  their  influence  in  obe- 
dience to  an  unalterable  law  of  its  nature. 

But  the  strangest  part  of  the  performance  has  yet  to  be  mentioned, 
and  we  record  it  under  the  conviction  that  there  was  a  clerical  error 
at  the  bottom  of  it  originally — though  some  of  the  expounders  of  the 
resolution  seem  disposed  to  stand  up  for  it  in  its  totality — contradic- 
tions, absurdities,  and  all.  They  repudiate  the  doctrine  of  the  personal 
contagion  of  yellow  fever,  and  admit  that  it  may  be  propagated  through 
the  instrumentality  of  fomiies.  Now,  it  is  not  necessary  to  examine 
authorities  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the  precise  meaning  of 
the  term  fomites;  for  even  were  it  not  well  understood  by  the  Profes- 
sion, those  who  voted  for  the  resolution  have  given  an  authoritative 
explanation  of  it,  which  is  a  part  of  the  record  of  the  Convention. 
Dr.  Watson,  one  of  the  glorious  Eighty-five,  says:  "  We  mean,  by 
fomUeSf  those  materials,  whether  inorganic,  animal  or  vegetable,  by 
wh^ich  the  morbific  agent,  or  virus,  is  carried  from  one  place  to  an- 
other. I  believe  it  is  gemraUy  admUied  in  the  medical  profession, 
14 
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that  goods,  boDdles  of  hair,  woolen  clothing,  cotton  bales,  and  other 
snbstances,  may  act  as  fomites  for  the  spread  of  the  disease."  And 
Dr.  Stevens,  the  very  mover  of  the  resolution,  and  its  acknowledged 
exponnder,  nses  the  following  langaage:  '^  Dr.  Watson's  sentiments 
and  mine  are  the  same.''  Here,  then,  we  have  an  authenticated  defi- 
nition of  fomUes;  and  hence  there  can  be  no  doubt  as  to  the  meaning 
of  the  Convention  in  this  connection. 

Accepting  this  definition,  it  follows  necessarily — as  Dr.  Watson 
himself  saw,  but  failed  to  appreciate — that  the  human  system  comes 
within  its  pale,  and  that  it  is  impossible,  by  any  species  of  spedal 
pleading,  to  suppress  the  fact. 

But  admitting,  for  the  sake  of  argument,  that  the  human  system 
does  not  belong  to  this  category,  and  that  it  cannot  transmit  the 
morbific  agent  or  virus  by  which  the  disease  is  produced,  the  resolu- 
tion still  contradicts  itself,  and  stultifies  its  supporters.  In  the  first 
j^u,  it  assumes  that  those  actually  suffering  with  the  disease  cannot 
communicate  it  directly  to  other  persons,  under  any  variety  of  circom- 
stances,  but  that  they  can  communicate  it  to  certain  things^  such  as 
bundles  of  hair,  woolen  goods,  &c.,  which  in  their  turn  are  capable  of 
infecting  the  human  system.  Now,  as  it  is  not  pretended  that  these 
fomites  are  capable  of  modifying,  or  even  intensifying,  the  virus  com- 
municated to  them,  but  are  simply  the  passive  instruments  .of  its  trans- 
mission— and  as  the  fact  of  their  impregnation  by  the  bodies  oi^sans 
affected  with  the  disease  shows  that  there  is  some  morbific  effluvia 
evolved  under  these  circumstances — it  must  follow  that  yellow  fever 
generates  a  poison  which  does  impress  the  human  system  deleteriously 
when  brought  in  contact  with  it^  and  that  the  disease  is  personally 
contagions.  In  a  word,  if  these  fometic  agents  effect  no  specific 
change  in  the  poison,  and  are  not  necessary  to  its  conveyance,  t.  e.,  to 
bringing  it  in  contact  with  the  human  system,  then  the  condusion  is 
inevitable  that  yellow  fever  is  contagions  in  the  strictest,  as  well  as 
the  fullest,  sense  of  the  term.  Besides,  even  if  it  does  communicate 
itself  to  thingSf  and  not  to  personSj  and  is  thus  indirectly  reproduced, 
is  it  not  the  merest  quibble  that  even  sensible  men  amused  themselves 
with — to  deny  the  fact  of  its  commumcahility^  and  to  demand  the  abo- 
lition of  quarantine?  Would  it  be  esteemed  wise  or  "scientific''  to 
block  up  the  trench  wherein  gunpowder  had  been  placed  for  the  de- 
struction of  our  property,  and  then  to  throw  a  blazing  keg  of  it 
among  our  valuables  7  Would  anything  but  the  most  arrant  folly 
inofit  on  breaking  the  innocent  vessel  which  contained  the  deadly  poi* 
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SOD,  and  then  drinking  down  the  poison  itself?  Would  any  man,  in 
his  senses,  think  of  driviqg  away  the  horse  which  bore  the  robber  to 
his  door,  and  then  letting  in  the  robber  himself?  And  yet,  the 
friends  of  ''the  resolution"  have  been  gnilty  of  that  which  is  equally 
as  unwise,  inconsistent,  and  absurd. 

In  tht  second  place,  if  the  human  body  be  not  a  fomite,  the  woolen 
coat,  the  cotton  shirt,  and  indeed  all  the  clothing  which  invests  it,  are 
famiks,  according  to  the  definition  of  the  Convention  itself;  and  more 
than  this,  the  very  hair  upon  the  head,  beard  upon  the  chin,  &c.,  be- 
long to  the  same  category;  so  that,  in  order  to  carry  out  "the  resolu- 
tion'' according  to  its  own  provisions,  these  abolishers  of  "personal 
quarantine  in  cases  of  yellow  fever" — these  letters-in  of  persons  and 
prohibitors  of  things,  stand  pledged  to  the  world  to  admit  every  one 
who  arrives  from  an  infected  district  absolutely  naked,  and  not  only 

with 

'*  No  hair  'pen  the  top  of  his  head. 

In  the  place  where  the  wool  ought  to  grow," 

but  with  every  patc\  of  that  appendage  carefully  removed  from  the 
entire  body.  What  a  harvest  for  the  barbers  of  New  York  I  What 
a  significant  and  grateful  recognition  of  the  association  which 
once  subsisted  between  those  shavers  of  beards  and  the  followers 
of  .^culapinsl  And  what  sheer  nonsense  this  great  shave  is,  after 
all  the  soft-soaping  to  which  the  honorable  delegates  were  subjected 
in  the  great  metropolis!  One  thing  is  very  sure — at  least,  we  will 
hazard  our  reputation  as  a  prophet  on  it — and  that  is,  though  the  im- 
mortal "Eighty-four"  may  insist  on  introducing  infected  persons  in  a 
state  of  nudity,  they  will  never  introduce  them  into  a  State  of  this 
Union,  Doctor  Stevens'  "vote  of  triumph"  to  the  contrary  notwith- 
standing. 

But,  to  be  more  serious,  if  this  admitting  persons  and  excluding 
things — ^this  bringing  in  the  individual  and  leaving  out  both  the  natu- 
ral and  necessary  covering  of  his  body — this  abolishing  "  personal 
quarantine"  and  "prohibiting  fomites,"  be  not  a  palpable  and  inexpli- 
cable contradiction,  then  language  means  nothing,  and  every  principle 
of  our  noble  science  is  a  fallacy. 

Much  that  we  have  said  respecting  the  debates  of  the  Convention 
will  ai^ly  to  the  report  on  quarantine,  which  that  body  accepted  and 
incorporated  into  its  proceedings.  We  feel  it  to  be  an  act  of  justice 
to  add  that,  though  its  reasonings  be  false  and  its  conclusions  incor- 
rect, there  Is  much  learning  and  ability  manifested  tberein,  and  that, 
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both  as  a  literary  and  controversial  paper,  it  reflects  much  credit  upon 
the  committee. 

In  conclasion,  we  mast  say  that,  nnless  hnman  testimony  be  utterly 
unreliable,  there  is  positive  and  overwhelming  evidence  that  yellow 
fever  has  been  propagated  by  contact;  and  hence,  we  feel  bound  to 
dissent  from  the  decision  of  the  Convention,  that  personal  qnarantine 
should  be  abolished.    Space  will  not  permit  us  to  enter  into  such  a 
defence  of  quarantine  as  our  feelings  would  suggest  and  our  judgment 
sanction,  but  we  cannot  refrain  from  making  one  appeal  in  its  behalf. 
The  question  is  simply  this:  Shall  graves  or  coffers  be  filled?    Shall 
a  nation  such  as  ours,  in  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century — with 
the  full  blaze  of  an  enlightened  science  streaming  upon  her — standing 
upon  the  vantage-ground  of  a  pure  and  ennobling  religion,  and  with 
all  the  startling  lessons  of  experience  appealing  in  their  silent  but  most 
significant  eloquence  to  her — shall  she  illustrate  her  venal  skepticism, 
or  criminal  weakness,  by  sacrificing  upon  the  altar  of  mammon  one  of 
the  richest  legacies  from  the  wisdom  and  the  humanity  of  the  past  7 
What  if  Commerce  suffers  and  Trade  is  paralyzed  ?     What  if  tiie 
Merchant  Prince  languishes  in  his  stately  palace,  or  eats  the  hard- 
earned  bread  of  toil  once  more  ?    Is  not  human  life  protected  and 
suffering  prevented  ?     Are  not  those  **  who  constitute  the  State,"  and 
add  to  her  prosperity  and  her  glory,  preserved  from  **  the  pestilence 
that  walketh  at  noonday  ?"     Is  not  the  fountain  of  tears  in  many  a 
loving  heart  kept  with  its  seal  unbroken,  and  its  waters  undisturbed  ? 
And  in  the  name,  then,  of  humanity  and  religion,  let  us  ask,  if  the 
compensation  be  not  adequate,  and  the  reward  safl&cient  ?    Yes,  they 
are,  is  the  response  of  thousands;  and  thanks  to  our  noble  profession, 
the  principles  upon  which  the  great  system  is  founded  are  so  firmly 
established,  that,  in  despite  of  all  opposition,  they  still  loom  up  amid 
the  proudest  memorials  of  the  past,  and  the  noblest  exponents  of  an 
advancing  civilization. 


Extract  from  the  Proceedinga  of  the  Buffalo  Medical  AssociatioiL 

Dr.  Hamilton  introduced  to  the  Society  Dr.  William  K.  Scott,  who 
he  said  was  now  in  his  *r2d  year,  and  who  was  the  first  physician 
licensed  to  practice  medicine  and  surgery  by  the  State  censors;  his 
license  being  the  first  on  the  list  of  that  large  body  of  men,  who  have 
since  been  licensed  by  the  same  board.  He  was  admitted  to  practice 
in  the  year  1808.     He  is  now  a  resident  of  this  city,  but  has  for  many 
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years  withdrawn  himself  from  the  active  daties  of  his  profession.  Dr. 
Hamilton  stated  then,  he  had  introdaced  Dr.  Scott  to  the  Society  for 
the  purpose  of  calling  the  attention  of  the  gentlemen  to  a  most  extra- 
ordinary achievement  or  feat  in  penmanship — the  most  extraordinary, 
he  believed,  upon  record — and  especially  with  a  view  to  illustrate  to 
what  an  extent  the  organ  of  sight  might  be  preserved  and  cultivated, 
even  in  advanced  age.  Dr.  Scott  had  for  a  long  time  declined  allow- 
ing any  publicity  being  given  to  this  fact;  but  at  Dr.  Hamilton's 
urgent  solicitation  he  had  finally  consented. 

Dr.  White  moved  that  Dr.  Scott  be  requested  to  present  the  speci- 
mens, and  to  favor  the  Society  with  some  remarks  upon  the  subject. 

Dr.  Scott  then  stated  in  substance  as  follows:  His  object  in  making 
these  experiments  was  to  benefit  and  retain  his  sight.  Three  years 
ago  his  eyesight  was  so  imperfect  that  he  could  not  read  any  ordinary 
print  without  the  aid  of  spectacles,  as  had  been  the  case  for  many 
years  previous.  At  that  time  he  had  occasion  to  do  some  writing 
so  fine  as  to  require  the  aid  of  a  magnifying-glass.  After  writing  at 
intervals  for  a  few  days,  he  found  his  eyesight  improved;  and  knowing 
the  effect  of  exercise  upon  all  our  faculties,  concluded  to  systematical- 
ly pursue  this  exercise  of  the  eye,  and  note  the  result. 

The  writing  was  done  upon  an  enameled  card  with  a  metallic  point. 
The  glass  used  was  a  common  pocket  lens,  with  a  focal  distance  of  | 
of  an  inch,  which  was  held  in  the  left,  hand  while  writing.  In  this 
manner  a  little  was  written  nearly  every  day,  always  stopping  before 
the  eyes  were  fatigued.  When  what  was  at  first  thought  to  be  very 
fine  writing  could  be  easily  done,  still  finer  was  attempted. 

The  specimen  presented  was  written  last  May,  at  which  time  the 
Dr.  could  read  with  ease  the  finest  print  without  spectacles.  Since 
that  time  this  exercise  has  been  omitted,  and  his  sight  is  not  now  quite 
as  good  as  it  then  was,  but  he  believes  that  writing  a  few  days  will 
make  it^as  good  as  ever.     He  finds  it  difficult  to  write  in  hot  weather. 

Description  of  the  Specimens  presented. 
Upon  a  circle,  "o  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  or  a  minute  fraction  larger 
than  a  three-cent  piece,  is  written  : 

1.  The  Lord's  Prayer,       .... 

2.  The  Apostles'  Creed,       .... 

3.  The  Parable  of  the  rich  man  and  Lazarus, 

4.  "  **     ten  virgins, 

5.  '*  "    barren  fig-tree,    . 

6.  The  Beatitudes,  .... 


66  words. 

109 

« 

300 

ti 

20T 

<( 

92 

If 

144 

« 
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130 

100 

88 

69 

60 
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And  five  Psalms,  namely: 

7.  The  first,        .... 

8.  The  fifteenth,      .... 

9.  The  one  hundred  and  twentieth, 

10.  The  one  hundred  and  thirty-third, 

11.  The  one  hundred  and  thirty-first. 
In  all,  1,365  words;  and  with  the  caption  of  each,  1,391  words. 

(The  Declaration  of  Independence  contains  1,326  words.)  Each  let- 
ter is  perfectly  formed,  every  t  is  crossed,  and  every  i  is  dotted.  The 
lines  are  at  the  rate  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  to  one  inch,  there  being 
eighty-five  lines  in  this  piece,  of  which  seventy-five  are  written  upon, 
and  ten  left  blank,  as  spaces  between  the  subjects. 

Dr.  Scott  showed  the  Society  also  another  specimen,  fifty  per  cent 
finer;  there  being  on  it  225  lines  to  one  inch,  with  the  Lord's  Prayer 
written  upon  a  single  Ifne  of  less  than  one  inch  in  length. 

Drs.  White,  Miner,  Wilcox,  Eastman,  and  several  other  gentlemen, 
having  examined  the  specimen,  made  remarks  upon  the  subject  of  im- 
proving vision  by  the  use  of  the  eye.  They  were  agreed  in  the  opinion 
that  nothing  could  more  conclusively  demonstrate  the  advantage  which 
might  in  most  cases  be  derived  from  such  practice,  both  to  vision  and 
to  the  hand,  since  the  steadiness  of  hand  here  displayed  was  a  circum- 
stance no  less  remarkable  than  the  accuracy  and  perfection  of  vision. 
The  gentlemen  felt  very  grateful  to  the  Doctor  for  having  consented 
to  bring  his  experience  before  them,  and  they  thought  such  facts  might 
hereafter  prove  of  great  practical  value  to  others. 

Dr.  Rochester  said  that  he  had  been  very  much  interested  in  the 
remarks  of  Dr.  Scott,  and  certainly  regarded  the  specimens  of  caligra- 
phy  presented  by  him,  as  evidences  of  vision  and  of  nerve,  extraordi- 
nary in  anybody,  and  almost  miraculous  in  a  person  of  his  years;  he 
begged,  however,  to  suggest  to  the  members  of  the  Association  that 
Dr.  Scott,  so  far  from  avoiding  the  use  of  lenses,  had  been  employing 
very  powerful  ones,  as  all  this  writing  had  been  performed  by  the  aid 
of  a  strong  microscope;  and  that,  as  he  had  been  in  the  habit  of 
writing  and  reading  microscopically,  he  experienced  no  difficulty  in 
reading  ordinary  print  with  unaided  vision.  Dr.  Rochester  begged 
leave  to  state  further,  that  he  thought  spectacles  selected  by  a  skillful 
optician  strengthened  rather  than  weakened  the  vision,  and  that  per- 
sons who  were  obliged  to  employ  them,  often  after  a  while  laid  them 
aside  and  found  their  vision  stronger  than  before. 

Dr.  Butler  remarked  that  he  had  worn  spectacles  for  a  number  of 
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jearsy  and  that  he  belieyed  his  eyes  had  in  no  way  become  weakened 
by  their  use;  that  they  were  really  stronger  than  when  he  first  b^an 
to  wear  them. — N.  Y.  Msdieal  Review, 
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Core  of  Vesioo-Vaginal  Fistula  by  Llqaor  AmmonlaB. 

We  are  anxious  to  record  an  instance  of  the  cure  of  yesico-yaginal 
fistula  by  the  application,  direct  to  its  edges,  of  the  liquor  of  ammonia. 
The  case  occurred  in  St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital,  in  June  last,  under 
Mr.  Lloyd's  care.  The  patient,  who  was  twenty-six  years  of  age,  had 
been  the  subject  of  a  fistula  of  the  kmd  mentioned  since  her  confine- 
ment in  August  of  last  year,  and  was,  as  is  usual,  much  troubled  and 
inconrenienced  by  the  continual  dribbling  of  her  urine.  A  catheter 
was  kept  constantly  in  the  bladder  to  relieve  this  condition,  and  the 
caustic  ammonia  was  applied  to  the  edges  of  the  fistula,  situated 
rather  high  up  the  vagina;  and  this  was  repeated  a  few  times,  with 
the  effect  of  causing  perfect  closure,  so  that  she  was  enabled  to  get 
up  and  walk  about  the  ward  without  the  escape  of  any  urine  into  the 
vagina.  On  passing  the  finger  into  this  passage,  a  deep  indentation 
could  be  felt  in  the  situation  through  which  the  urine  had  so  long 
passed.  She  left  the  hospital,  apparently  cured,  many  weeks  back. 
There  can  be  no  doubt,  as  we  heard  Mr.  Lloyd  remark  recently,  that 
the  parts  have  been  well  tested  by  this  time,  and  that  the  cure  is  com- 
plete.— Lancet. 

Death  from  Chloroform. 

We  regret  to  have  to  announce  another  fatal  accident  daring  the 
administration  of  chloroform  for  the  purpose  of  producing  anaesthesia 
in  a  surgical  operation.  The  unhappy  patient  was  Dr.  Renwick,  of 
Alloa,  a  member  of  our  own  profession,  and  but  twenty-seven  years 
of  age.  His  disease  was  ingrowing  of  the  great-toe  nail,  which  it 
was  proposed  to  remedy  by  evulsion.  Dr.  Renwick  had  previously 
inhaled  chloroform  without  any  bad  result;  hence,  perhaps,  a  false 
sense  of  security.    The  circumstances  are  thus  related: 

A  little  of  the  chloroform  was  poured  upon  a  towel,  and  he  held  it 
to  his  mouth  with  his  own  hands.  After  a  while,  as  it  did  not  seem 
to  be  taking  any  effect,  he  asked  for  some  more,  which  Dr.  Dnncanson 
at  first  declined  to  give;  but  after  a  while,  finding  that  no  effect  was 
being  produced,  some  more  was  applied.  Observing  that  he  was  en- 
deavoring to  hasten  its  effect  by  strained  inspirations,  he  was  asked 
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to  breathe  nataraJIy,  which  he  did.  As  it  still,  however,  seemed  to 
be  having  no  effect,  another  small  quantity,  at  his  own  request,  was 
applied  to  the  towel,  which,  after  a  time,  produced  insensibility;  and, 
his  pulse  having  been  found  fall  and  regular,  the  operation,  which  did 
not  occupy  more  than  a  minute  or  two,  was  successfully  performed. 
He  still  remained  under  the  influence  of  the  ancesthetic,  but  his  breath- 
ing was  regular,  and  all  was  considered  right.  Some  cold  water  was 
then  thrown  on  his  face  to  arouse  him;  but  this  not  having  the  desired 
effect,  other  measures  were  resorted  to,  but  with  a  like  unfortunate 
result;  and  when,  after  a  few  minutes,  his  breathing  became  less  fre* 
quent  and  more  labored,  and  the  appearance  of  his  countenance  be- 
gan to  change,  and  his  pulse  had  become  nearly  imperceptible,  serious 
alarm  was  felt.  Artificial  respiration  by  the  modern  method  was  re- 
sorted to,  and  in  this  maimer  breathing  was  kept  up  for  nearly  half 
an  hour;  but,  melancholy  to  relate,  his  spirit  had  passed  away. 

We  are  unwilling  to  add  any  observations  which  can  give  pain,  bat 
it  is  certainly  to  be  lamented  that  Snow's  inhaler,  or  some  other 
efficient  apparatus,  was  not  employed.  There  is  some  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  Dr.  Renwick  was  the  subject  of  cardiac  disease.  The  North 
British  Mail  mentions  that  some  time  ago  a  gentleman  died  under 
the  influence  of  chloroform,  at  Girvan,  while  undergoing  a  similar 
operation. — Lancet ^  Jan.  7,  1860. 
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Vries's  Last  Victim. 

The  cause  of  the  arrest  and  imprisonment  of  Vries,  the  **  Docteur 
Noir,"  under  the  charge  of  homicide,  is  sufficient  to  condemn  his 
motives.  A  Spanish  lady  had  arrived  in  Paris  expressly  to  place  her- 
self under  his  care.  The  disease  was  cancer.  Yries,  of  course, 
promised  that  he  would  effectually  eradicate  the  disease  in  considera- 
tion of  an  immediate  payment  of  10,000  francs.  The  10,000  francs 
were  laid  down,  and  the  patient  grew  worse  and  worse.  Suddenly, 
Yries,  whose  visits  had  at  first  been  most  punctually  made,  ceased  to 
attend.  A  few  days  after,  the  lady  died.  Amongst  her  papers  was 
found  a  letter  from  the  quack,  evidently  in  answer  to  her  complaints. 
He  says  that  he  knows  perfectly  well  that  she  is  dying,  and  asks  what 
else  she  can  expect  for  10,000  francs.  If  she  will  send  him  40,000 
more,  he  will  cure  her  still;  if  not,  however  sorry  he  may  be,  he  must 
let  her  die.  This  letter  having  been  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  police, 
his  arrest  followed.  Seeing  that  he  promised  impossibilities,  we  do  not 
perceive  how  he  can  be  found  guilty  of  homicide  for  not  fulfilling  them. 
There  was  abundant  fraud,  but  hardly  homicide. — London  Lancet, 
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COMMUNICATIONS. 

HE7*S   AMPXTTATION    OF    THE    FOOT: 

The  Arteries  secured  by  Acupressure. 

Bj  J.  M.  Garxogban,  Sargeonia-Chief  to  the  State  Hospital,  Itc. 

In  the  year  1853,  in  a  case  of  wound  on  the  left  side  of  the  fore' 
head,  in  a  boy  who  was  affected  with  the  hsemorrhagic  diathesis,  I 
resorted  to  acapressure  for  the  purpose  of  arresting  the  haemor- 
rhage. The  boy,  an  inmate  of  the  State  Hospital,  and  about  seven 
years  of  age,  was  born  web-handed;  the  fingers  all  adhering  to  each 
other  on  their  sides,  nearly  as  far  as  the  distal  phalanges.  Dr.  Alex- 
ander Hosack,  then  one  of  the  Yisiting  Surgeons,  divided  the  adhe- 
sions between  the  fingers  of  one  hand,  and  this  trivial  operation  was 
followed  by  a  hsemorrhage  which  well-nigh  proved  fatal,  from  its  con- 
tinuation and  uncontrollable  character.  After  four  days  of  unavailing 
efforts,  by  the  use  of  pressure  and  styptics,  the  bleeding  was  finally 
arrested  by  continued  pressure  with  bandages. 

About  six  months  after  this,  the  boy,  while  playing  with  his  com- 
rades, fell,  and  received  a  wound  on  the  left  side  of  the  forehead.  The 
cut  was  irregular,  extending  about  two  inches  upward  and  backward, 
from  the  superciliary  arch,  so  as  to  implicate  some  of  the  anterior 
branches  of  the  temporal  artery,  besides  detaching  the  scalp  consider- 
ably from  the  cranium. . 

He  was  carried  to  one  of  the  surgical  wards,  and  the  bleeding, 
which  was  profuse,  was  for  the  time  arrested  by  pressure,  effected  by 
compresses  and  firm  bandaging.  The  bleeding  did  not  appear  to  come 
from  the  orifices  of  particular  vessels,  but  flowed  en  Tiappe,  oozing  gen- 
erally from  the  surface  of  the  wound. 

The  following  morning,  the  blood  began  to  ooze  freely  through  the 
bandages,  and  continued  for  some  hours,  although  moderated  by  the 
addition  of  increased  pressure  by  bandaging.  Upon  visiting  the  hos- 
pital, I  found  the  patient  weak  and  pale,  with  some  blood  trickling 
over  the  face,  at  intervals. 

It  was  apparent  that  the  haemorrhage  was  not  arrested,  and  the 
bandages  were  removed.  The  wound  was  filled  with  dark,  soft,  semi- 
fluid coagulum,  upon  the  removal  of  which,  the  surface  of  the  wound 
was  exposed,  still  affording  as  much  blood  as  when  the  accident 
occurred. 

Some  compressed  sponge  was  now  crowded  into  the  wound,  upon 
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which  was  placed  a  piece  of  sheet-lead,  a  compress  then  laid  apon  this, 
and  Barton's  bandage  applied  firmly  aroand  the  head. 

In  a  few  hoars  the  blood  again  showed  itself  leaking  through  tho 
bandages.  On  my  visit  to  the  hospital  the  following  day,  I  foand  that 
the  patient  had  lost  a  considerable  quantity  of  blood  daring  my  ab- 
sence, and  that  the  hemorrhage  was  still  continuing  so  freely  as  to 
require  the  removal  of  the  compressing  bandages.  The  same  condi- 
tion of  the  wound  existed  as  on  the  previous  inspection,  and  the  blood 
flowed  in  as  much  profusion  as  at  first. 

The  wound  having  been  cleared  with  a  sponge,  five  strong  Carlsbad 
pins,  about  three  inches  in  length,  were  inserted  along  the  wound, 
(after  the  manner  of  the  pins  in  hare-lip,)  each  pin  being  inserted 
through  the  scalp  opposite  to  the  point  of  its  detachment  from  the  bone, 
and  carried  across  the  cut,  to  pass  through  the  scalp  at  a  correspond- 
ing point,  on  the  other  side  of  the  wound.  Around  these  several  pins^ 
the  figure  of  8  was  made  with  a  strong  ligature.  Another  ligature 
was  then  passed  along  the  wound  under  the  pins,  and  crossing  in  the 
interval  between  each  pair. 

It  was  hoped  that  this  equable  and  firm  pressure  would  arrest  the 
bleeding,  but  it  failed  equally  with  the  other  measures.  In  a  few 
hours  the  wound  commenced  to  bulge  outward,  from  the  accumulation 
of  blood  behind  the  suture-pius;  before  long,  the  blood  oozed  through 
the  lips  of  the  cut,  and  trickling  over  the  face,  the  haemorrhage  again 
became  re-established. 

By  this  time  the  little  patient  had  become  almost  exsanguinated, 
and  could  no  longer  articulate.     The  house  surgeons  became  alarmed^ 
and  sat  daring  the  night  by  the  bedside,  maintaining  by  turns,  manuar 
compression  upon  the  wound,  by  means  of  sheets  of  compressed  sponge.* 

A  message  induced  me  to  visit  the  hospital  at  an  early  hour,  and  I 
found  that  as  soon  as  the  compression  was  removed  the  bleeding  still 
continued  unabated.  From  the  first,  I  had  abandoned  the  idea  of 
cutting  down  upon  the  trunks  of  the  temporal  arteries,  supposing  that 
the  incisions  made  to  lay  bare  the  vessels  would  bleed  in  a  similar 
manner  to  the  accidental  wound.  It  occurred  to  me,  in  this  emergency, 
that  a  suture-needle  or  pin  might  be  passed  under  the  trunk  of  the  tem- 
poral artery,  and  that  compression  used  in  this  way  might  be  success- 
ful in  arresting  the  haemorrhage. 

To  accomplish  this,  I  selected  two  long  suture-needles,  slightly 
curved  towards  the  point.  Feeling  with  the  forefinger  of  the  left  hand 
for  the  artery,  where  it  passes  over  the  zygoma  in  front  of  the  ear,  I 
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dipped  the  point  of  the  needle  through  the  skin  and  other  tissues,  aboat 
three  lines  to  the  right  of  the  coarse  of  the  vessel,  and  carried  on  the 
needle  below  the  artery,  directing  the  point  so  as  to  emerge  throogh 
the  integuments,  at  a  corresponding  point  on  the  leftside  of  the  vessel. 
This  done,  I  made  a  figareof  8  around  the  needle,  in  order  to  increase 
the  compression  already  effected  on  the  vessel  by  the  position  of  the 
needle.  The  same  procedure  was  carried  out  on  the  opposite  side,  in 
order  to  intercept  the  anastomosing  circulation. 

The  wound  was  now  cleansed,  and  filled  with  dry  lint;  compresses 
were  laid  over  the  lint,  and  the  dressing  completed  by  the  application 
of  Barton's  bandage. 

Entire  success  followed  the  compression  of  the  artery  thus  effected 
by  the  needles.  The  patient  rallied' under  the  use  of  cordials  and 
tonics;  the  needles  were  removed  from  the  arteries  on  the  fourth  day; 
the  wound  granulated  and  healed  kindly;  and  in  four  weeks  he  was 
discharged  as  well. 

I  have  recently  read,  with  much  interest,  the  article  of  Professor 
Simpson,  of  Edinburgh,  upon  acupressure  as  a  means  of  arresting  sur- 
gical haemorrhage.  On  Saturday  last,  I  had  an  opportunity  of  apply- 
ing this  method  to  the  arteries  of  a  bleeding  stump,  after  amputation, 
and,  I  am  gratified  to  add,  with  a  very  satisfactory  result.  The  case 
was  one  requiring  amputation  of  the  right  foot,  at  the  tarso-metatarsal 
line  of  articulation.  The  operation  was  performed  by  making  a  semi- 
knar  flap  on  the  dorsal  aspect  of  the  foot,  a  little  in  front  of  the  tar- 
sus. The  flap  was  then  dissected  backward,  and  the  dorsal  and 
plantar  articular  ligaments,  between  the  tarsal  bones  and  the  meta- 
tarsus, severed  completely.  The  foot  being  held  horizontally,  the 
narrow  knife  was  slipped  under  the  tuberosities  of  the  first  and  fifth 
metatarsal  bones,  and  carried  forward,  grazing  the  lower  surface  of 
the  metatarsal  bones,  so  as  to  make  a  flap  of  sufficient  extent  to  cover 
the  exposed  stump.  The  anterior  tibial,  external  plantar,  and  internal 
plantar  arteries  bled  freely,  and  three  smaller  vessels,  also,  afforded 
blood  enough  to  require  their  obstruction.  Regarding  this  as  a  favor- 
able opportunity  to  test  the  effect  of  acupressure  in  amputation,  to 
arrest  the  bleeding  from  the  anterior  tibial,  I  took  a  steel  shawl-pin, 
with  a  metallic  head,  and  about  four  inches  long,  and  passed  the  point 
slantingly  to  the  depth  of  half  an  inch  into  the  tissues,  at  about  an 
inch  and  a  half  from  the  course  of  the  artery  on  the  side  nearest.  The 
point  having  passed  onward,  was  made  to  emerge  about  a  line  from 
the  artery.    The  pin  was  next  directed  over  the  trank  of  the  vessel. 
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aboat  a  quarter  of  an  iuch  from  the  bleeding  orifice,  and  again  dipped 
into  the  tissaes  on  the  other  side  of  the  vessel,  aboat  a  line  distant 
from  it.  The  pin  was  then  still  pushed  through  the  tissues  for  abooi 
an  inch  and  a  half,  and  again  made  to  emerge  onward  for  an  inch. 
The  compression  on  the  artery  was  complete,  and  it  ceased  to  bleed. 
The  external  plantar  artery  was  next  treated  in  the  same  manner,  and 
with  a  similar  resnlt,  as  well  as  the  internal  plantar  and  the  oth^ 
vessels  which  w6uld  have  required  the  ligature.  In  these  last-mention- 
ed arteries,  not  having  at  hand  acupressure  needles  of  suitable  length, 
I  resorted  to  short  suture-pins;  tying  a  piece  of  thread  to  the  head  of 
each,  in  order  that  they  could  be  pulled  away  at  the  proper  time.  In 
securing  the  anterior  tibial  artery,  I  did  not  think  it  necessary  to  pass 
the  pin  through  the  integuments,  as  Professor  Simpson  recommends. 
The  flaps  were  now  brought  together  by  points  of  suture,  and  the  long 
pin  and  the  threads  attached  to  the  shorter  ones  left  between  the  lips 
of  the  line  of  union. 

The  pins  were  removed  on  the  seventh  day.  Since  the  operation, 
the  patient  has  been  most  comfortable,  and  without  the  slightest  evi- 
dence of  secondary  hasmorrhage. 

Judging  from  the  results  obtained  in  the  cases  just  related,  I  have 
no  doubt  that  acupressure  will  become  a  distinct  and  established 
method  for  arresting  haemorrhage  in  operations;  and  that,  although  it 
may  not  supersede  the  use  of  the  ligature,  it  will,  in  many  instances, 
supplant  its  use,  as  being  more  simple  and  equally  efifective,  and  as  less 
likely  to  interrupt  the  primary  union  of  wounds. 

/The  celebrated  Edinburgh  Professor  merits  the  thanks  of  the  pro- 
fession for  formulizing  "  acupressure"  into  a  distinct  method. 

45  LjlFayette  Place,  February  23rf,  1860. 


BOOK     NOTICES. 

A  Practical  Treatise  on  Fractures  and  Dislocations.  By  Frank  Hastings 
Hamilton,  M.D.,  Professor  of  Surgery  in  the  University  of  Buffalo:  Surgeon 
to  the  Buffalo  Hospitals,  &c.  Illustrated  with  289  wood-cuts.  Philadel^a: 
Blanchard  &  Leaj  &c.    8yo,  pp.  750.    1860. 

This  long  expected  work  of  Professor  Hamilton  will  be  welcomed  by  the  pro- 
fession as  a  desideratum  in  our  surgical  literature,  being  the  first  complete 
treatise  on  Fractures  and  Dislocations  in  our  language.  We  are  proud  of  the 
author  as  aft  American,  who  has  acquired  an  enviable  distinction  as  a  teacher 
and  practitioner  of  surgery,  and  whose  extensive  opportunities  and  experience 
have  been  improved,  both  by  travel  and  culture.  But  apart  from  other  conald- 
eratioDS,  the  intrinsic  merits  of  the  volume  before  us  will  commend  it  to  uni- 
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T«sal  favor,  and  cannot  fail  to  exalt  the  reputation  of  Professor  Hamilton,  at 
home  and  abroad;  while  to  all  who  are  engaged  in  the  stady  or  cultivation  of 
the  sargical  art  this  book  will  be  invaluilble,  entering  so  largely  and  minutely 
into  all  the  intricacies  and  details  of  the  injuries  to  the  bones  and  joints,  which 
constitute  so  large  a  proportion  of  the  surgical  practice  of  our  junior  brethren. 
The  illustrations  are  numerous  and  graphic,  while  the  style  of  the  yqlume  is  all 
that  could  be  desired.    We  bespeak  for  it  a  wide  circulation. 

THVRAPEurrcs  asd  Materia.  Medica:  A  Systematic  Trcatise>4)n  the  Action  and 
Uses  of  Medicinal  Agents,  including  their  Description  and  History.  By  Al- 
fred Stlll^,  M.D.,  late  Professor  of  the  Theory  and  Practice  of  Medicine  in 
the  Medical  Department  of  Pennsylvania  College,  &c.,  &c.  Philadelphia : 
Blanchard  &  Lea.    1860.    In  two  volumes,  royal  octavo,  pp.  1,763. 

We  hail  the  announcement  of  these  beautiful  volumes,  by  an  American  phy- 
rician,  as  profound  in  scholastic  acquirement  and  practical  experience,  as  we 
know  Professor  Stille  to  be,  with  high  satisfaction.  In  dry  Materia  Medica  we 
have  authors  and  compilers  by  the  score,  both  of  foreign  and  domestic  prodac- 
tion;  but  in  therapeutics,  the  science  and  art,  wo  have  no  systematic  treatise  in 
the  English  language  which  comes  up  to  the  present  status  of  medical  philoso- 
phy and  modern  practice,  or  is  adequate  to  the  wants  of  the  profession  for  ref- 
erence, while  meeting  the  demands  of  students  who  are  ambitious  to  excel  in 
their  knowledge  of  the  methodus  medendi,  which  can  alone  render  them  suc- 
cessful practitioners. 

These  volumes  contain  a  whole  cyclopaedia  of  practical  knowledge  in  medi- 
cal science,  tbe  condensation  of  which  must  have  cost  the  author  the  labor  of 
years,  and  which  for  the  present  we  can  only  introduce  to  our  readers,  promis- 
ing to  recur  to  them  hereafter,  when  time  and  space  are  allowed  for  a  review. 

The  work  appears,  in  typography  and  binding,  in  the  best  style  of  the  pub- 
lishers. 

The  British  and  Foreign  Medical  Review,  for  January,  is  promptly  repub- 
lished by  S.  S.  &  W.  Wood,  389  Broadway,  New  York.  It  is  one  of  the  ablest 
and  cheapest  quarterlies  in  the  world,  the  reprint  being  furnished  at  $3.00  per 
annum. 

Ranking ^s  Half- Yearly  Abstract,  so  well  known  to  the  profession,  is 
promptly  reprinted  by  Lindsay  &  Blakiston,  of  Philadelphia,  and  should  be 
everywhere  patronized  for  its  merits  and  its  cheapness.    $2.00  per  annum. 


EDITOR'S     TA.BLE. 

SPECIALTIES. 

In  our  Original  Department  we  have  given  place  to  a  paper  by  Dl*. 
Clark,  of  Newark,  N.  J.,  in  accordance  with  our  rule  that  both  sides 
of  a  mooted  question  shoald  have  a  hearing.  Of  specialties  and 
specialists  in  our  profession  our  own  views  remain  unchanged,  and 
with  these  our  readers  are  familiar.  Dr.  0.  does  indeed  qualify  the 
plea  he  makes  for  certain  forms  of  special  practice,  and  concedes  what 
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we  insist  apoD,  that  a  tharowgh  medical  and  surgical  education  is  amm^ 
dispensable  prerequisite  to  the  safe  practice  of  any  specialty.  And  he 
is  mistaken  only  in  supposing  that  anybody  objects  to  qualified  men 
selecting  any  department  of  the  science  and  art  as  their  chosen  field 
of  research  and  practice.  Nor  is  he  less  mistaken  in  denominatiiig 
such  men  as  Mott,  Yelpeau,  Simpson,  Bennett,  or  Sims  ''specialists," 
a  name  and  a  thing  which  these  and  others  whom  he  has  cited  would 
disclaim  and  repudiate.  Ophthalmology,  for  example,  is  only  a  braodi 
of  surgery,  but  demands  for  its  comprehension  and  application  that 
an  oculist  shall  be  a  physician  and  surgeon.  Surgery  can  only  be 
practiced  safely  by  a  physician,  and  obstetrics  requires  in  its  practi- 
tioner both  a  surgeon  and  physician,  for  the  safe  or  successful  treat- 
ment of  patients  in  this  department.  But  none  such  are  specialists 
in  the  sense  in  which  specialties  have  been  condemned,  nor  are  any 
such  objected  to  by  anybody. 

But  it  is  to  the  tribes  of  **  consumption  curers,  cancer  curers,  lung, 
liver,  kidney,  and  bowel  doctors,"  who  proclaim  themselves  such  by 
pretentious  and  lying  advertisements,  circulars  and  handbills;  or  such 
as  announce  themselves  as  New-school,  Eclectic,  Homoeopathic,  Hydro- 
pathic, Chrono-thermal,  Clairvoyant,  or  Spiritual  doctors,  ei  id  genus 
omnt;  it  is  to  these,  and  all  such  specialists,  who  come  under  the  ban 
of  reprobation,  for, being  justly  chargeable  with  obtaining  money 
under  false  pretences,  that  we  apply  the  epithet  quack,  mountebaok, 
or  charlatan,  according  to  the  degree  to  which  they  are  guilty  of  fla- 
grant imposture,  either  by  being  ignorant  or  unprincipled  in  their  em- 
piricism. These  are  the  specialties  and  the  specialists  that  we  and 
the  true  men  of  our  profession  everywhere  consign  to  Coventry,  by 
excluding  from  recognition  or  fellowship. 

When  any  gentleman,  regularly  inducted  into  our  profession,  by  the 
course  of  study  prescribed  by  law  and  usage,  selects  any  department 
for  cultivation,  and  aims  to  distinguish  himself  therein,  however  ex- 
clusive, he  will  be  honored  by  his  brethren,  who  never  object  to  such 
division  of  labor.  But  he  does  not  thereby  become  a  specialist  in  aoy 
obnoxious  sense,  else,  as  Dr.  C.  shows,  many  of  the  most  eminent  men 
in  our  ranks  would  be  in  this  category. 

When,  however,  any  practitioner  in  any  department  makes  paUk 
claim  to  any  exclusive,  peculiar,  or  secret  remedy  or  practice  nnknowa  to 
his  brethren  of  the  regular  faculty,  in  any  disease,  or  class  of  diseaM^ 
or  pretends  to  have  any  species  of  knowledge  in  any  department 
which  he  does  not  throw  open  to  the  scrutiny  and  imitation  of  his 
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brethren,  pro  bono  publico,  he  ceases  to  belong  to  a  liberal  profession, 
and  must  expect  to  be  treated  as  a  specialist  in  the  offensive  sense  of 
being  both  a  quack  and  a  knave.  He  seeks  to  promote  his  self- 
aggrandizement  at  the  expense  of  honor  and  truth;  for  the  obligation 
to  make  known  to  the  profession  and  the  public  any  improvement  or 
discovery  which  can  be  available  for  the  relief  of  suffering  humanity 
is  so  binding  and  imperative,  that  any  attempt  to  conceal  or  monopo- 
lize it  has  been  ever  regarded  as  high  treason  to  the  healing  art,  and 
such  a  violation  of  the  Hippocratic  oath  as  incurs  the  guilt  and  penalty 
of  moral  perjury. 

We  have  taken  occasion  thus  to  define  our  own  position,  while  wel- 
coming Dr.  Clark  to  our  columns,  who,  we  have  reason  to  believe,  is 
an  oculist  worthy  of  the  name,  because  professionally  educated,  and 
devoting  himself  to  ophthalmic  medicine  and  surgery  in  a  legitimate 
way.  Such  specialists  we  honor,  and  only  differ  with  him  in  declining 
to  call  him  by  that  equivocal  name. 


-•-•■♦- 


STABdOPEDB  OF  SOUTHERN  MEDICAIm  STUDBNTa 

Dr.  Bowling,  senior  editor  of  the  Nashville  Journal^  and  Dean  of 
the  Medical  College  of  that  University,  defends  his  school  from  the 
charge  of  encouraging  the  late  stampede  of  students  from  Philadel- 
phia, while  he  justifies  the  seceders,  on  the  ground  that  they  were  the 
sole  judges  of  the  propriety  and  expediency  of  their  course.  We  in- 
sert his  article  entire,  becahse  of  its  palpable  hits, which,  though  severe, 
appear  to  have  had  ample  provocation.  Our  Philadelphia  brethren 
are  in  danger  of  "  overstepping  the  modesty  of  nature"  in  the  incon- 
gruous action  into  which  they  have  been  betrayed  by  this  "  beginning 
of  the  end,^  which  may  hereafter  deprive  them  of  the  prestige  for 
which  they  were  always  indebted  to  the  Southern  States.  The  tone 
of  the  Southern  journals  indicates  that  our  sister  city  may  have  to 
look  elsewhere  for  her  overgrown  classes  henceforth.  Ilium  fuit.  They 
may  glory  in  their  former  achievements  in  the  way  of  classes,  but 
hereafter  it  will  be  long  before  600  students  will  again  be  enrolled 
upon  the  books  of  a  single  medical  school  in  Philadelphia.  By-the- 
way,  we  see  that  Drs.  Luckett  and  McQujre,  represented  to  be  the 
leaders  in  the  stampede  from  Philadelphia,  are  already  announced 
among  the  lecturers  of  the  Medical  College  of  Virginia!  for  the  sum- 
mer session.    If  this  be  their  quid  pro  quo,  it  is  highly  ominous. 

Meanwhile,  our  New  York  colleges  are  closing  the  session  without 
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saffering  at  all  from  any  stampede;  thoogh  the  contrary  has  been 
falsely  reported  hy  certain  medical  and  other  editors,  who  are  recklev 
of  trath. 


«»•» 


MHUTINQ  OF  STUDBNTS  IN  VIRanfZA. 

At  a  meeting  of  those  students  who  lately  seceded  from  Northern 
institutions,  and  now  matriculants  at  the  Yirginia  Medical  Collage, 
at  Richmond,  held  Jan.  23,  a  committee  of  seren  was  appointed  to 
draft  a  preamble  and  resolutions  expressive  of  the  object  of  the 
meeting. 

After  due  deliberation,  the  following  were  reported,  and  ananimoosly 
adopted: 

Whereas^  It  has  been  currently  reported  by  a  portion  of  the  Northern 
Press,  and  by  individual  correspondence,  that  the  number  of  those  medi- 
cal students  who  had  lately  left  Northern  for  Southern  InstitatiqiHi^ 
was  less  than  one-half  of  those  at  first  reported,  and  that  the  gi;eater 
part  of  those  had  returned,  dissatisfied  with  the  step  they  had  taken, 
and  with  the  course  of  instruction  given  at  this  place,  and  in  the  Sdnth 
generally,  we  feel  it  to  be  due  to  ourselves,  and  to  all  who  are  intec* 
ested,  to  correct  this  erroneous  rumor,  and  give  a  correct  statement 
of  the  facts.    Therefore, 

Resolved^  That  we  wish  to  make  known  the  fact,  that  two  hundred 
and  fifty-seven  left  the  city  of  Philadelphia  on  the  evening  of  the  21st 
of  December,  1859,  for  Southern  Colleges,  and  we  believe  that  fifty 
or  seventy-five  more  followed  in  less  than  ten  days  thereafter;  that  of 
the  whole  number  about  two  hundred  and  teventy-five  were  from  the 
Jefferson  Medical  College  of  Philadelphia,  about  forty  from  the  Uni- 
versity of  Pennsylvania,  and  the  remainder  from  the  Pennsylvania 
College  of  Philadelphia;  that  the  difference  in  the  number  of  students 
seceding  from  tiie  above  institutions  is  due  to  the  difference  in  the 
number  of  Southern  students  attending  each  institution — the  Jefferson 
College  having  suffered  most,  from  the  fact  that  it  was  chiefly  sus- 
tained by  Southern  patronage. 

Resolved^  That,  so  far  as  we  have  been  able  to  ascertain,  and  infor- 
mation has  been  sought,  with  the  specific  object  in  view,  there  has 
been  but  one  who  has  returned  with  the  determination  to  remain,  and 
continue  his  medical  studies. 

Resolved^  That  we  are  happy  to  announce  the  fact  that  the  move- 
ment has  met  the  cordial  and  emphatic  approbation  of  our  parents  or 
guardians,  and  the  enthusiastic  indorsation  of  the  whole  South,  with 
scarcely  a  dissenting  voice. 
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STATISTICS  OF  MBDICAIa  COLLBaB&-1859-60. 

We  commence  oar  annaal  table  of  the  number  of  matriculants  and 
graduates  at  each  of  the  medical  schools  of  the  country,  which  will 
be  corrected,  and  the  blanks  filled  up,  as  information  reaches  us,  for 
which  purpose  the  page  will  be  kept  standing. 

Studratt.       OradaatM. 

Jefferson  Medical  College 630 

UniTersity  of  Pennsylvania 615 

UniYersity  of  New  York 411 

Unirersity  of  Nashyille 401 

College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons,  N.  T 195 

New  York  Medical  College 76 

Buffalo  Medical  College 70 

Massachusetts  Medical  College 196 

Medical  Department  of  Yale  College 13 

Ohio  Medical  College 123 

Atlanta  Medical  College ...,  166             50 

UniTersity  of  LonisYille,  Ky 130 

Oglethorpe  Medical  College,  Sarannah,  Geo. 60 


-»«-•- 


AnaljTBia  of  the  Catalogue  of  Jeflferaon  Medical  College, 

Philadelphia,  Pa.,  2B59-60. 

Whole  number  of  Matriculants 630 

Of  these,  there  are  from  the  slayeholding  States 395 

From  the  Western  free  States 41 

Total  from  the  South  and  West 436 

194 
Prom  Pennsylvania 121 

Leaving  total  from  North  and  East '73 

Of  the  whole  number  of  students,  so  called,  85  are  M.D's. 
If  the  number  lost  by  the  recent  stampede  to  the  South  be,  as  rep- 
resented, over  340,  and  the  85  graduates  are  deducted,  query — with 
how  many  students  will  the  College  end  its  session  in  March?    Can 

anybody  tell  ?  A  Philadelphiak. 

>  • » 

NEW  AMERICAN  C7CLOP2IDIA 

We  have  taken  occasion  to  say  to  the  publishers,  and  we  now  re- 
peat, that  this  serial  work  from  their  press  is  already  deformed  with 
gross  errors,  and  vile  heresies  in  science,  politics  and  religion.    If  com- 
15 
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pleted  by  its  present  conductors,  it  will  be  anything  else  but  "  A  pop- 
ular Dictionary  of  general  knowledge,"  if  truth  and  honesty  are  to  be 
sacrificed  to  the  clique  of  the  New  York  Tribune,  and  the  detestable 
politics  and  morals  of  that  print  are  to  characterize  the  work. 

The  American  Medical  Monthly  thus  records  its  remonstrance  against 
one  phase  of  its  **  abominable"  contents,  in  terms  which  are  well 
merited: 

"  We  must,  however,  protest  against  the  employment  of  three  double- 
columned  pages  for  the  life  of  one  notorious  as  a  traitor  to  his  country, 
whose  glory  consists  in  his  setting,  at  defiance  the  religious  and  Union 
sentiments  of  his  country,  and  whose  name  has  been  mentioned,  on  the 
stand,  from  Boston  to  Richmond,  from  New  York  to  New  Orleans, 
only  to  receive  the  detestation  of  Union-loving  citizens,  of  all  com- 
plexions of  political  faith.  If  such  men  claim  a  place  in  the  CyclopeB- 
dia,  let  us  propose  that  the  record  of  their  birth  and  residence  consti- 
tute the  notice,  with  a  blank  space  to  be  filled  up,  by  the  owner  of  the 
book,  with  the  time  of  their  death.  Our  calling,  as  scientific  men, 
does  not  allow  us  to  mingle  in  politics,  but  our  duties,  as  Americans^ 
reqmre  us  to  condemn  treachery  to  our  Constitution  at  all  times  and 
in  all  places,  and  to  lament  anything  like  prominence  given  to  the 
traitor.  Again  we  urge  it  upon  the  editors  and  publishers  to  prevent 
the  appearance  of  such  abominations  as  the  life  of  Garrison  in  a  work 
so  truly  useful,  and  intended  to  be  national,  as  the  '  New  American 
Cyclopaedia.'" 

DEATH  IN  OUR  RANKS. 

Dr.  Wm.  Miner,  of  New  York  City,  of  a  dissection  wound.  An 
able  and  estimable  man. 

Dr.  Montgomery,  of  Dublin,  author  of  various  obstetrical  works, 
and  professor  of  that  branch  in  the  Dublin  University. 

Dr.  Richard  H.  Thomas,  of  BAltimore,  Md.,  formerly  Professor  of 
Obstetrics  in  the  University  of  Maryland.  He  was  long  a  minister 
of  the  Society  of  Friends,  and  was  universally  beloved. 

Dr.  Laurie,  Professor  of  Surgery  in  the  University  of  Glasgow;  a 
worthy  and  distinguished  man. 

Dr.  Geo.  Wilson,  Professor  of  Technology  in  the  University  of  Ed- 
inburgh.   One  of  the  most  eminent  men  in  Scotland. 
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SURQICAL  OPERATIONS. 

Dr.  Sims,  of  New  York,  extirpated  the  entire  uterus  re«ently,  in  a 
case  of  irreducible  procidentia,  employing  the  icraseur  for  the  pur- 
pose.   Entire  recovery  followed. 

Dr.  Brainerd,  of  Chicago,  amputated  at  the  hip-joint  recently,  for 
the  third  time.    This  last  patient  sank  in  60  hours. 

Dr.  J.  P.  White,  of  Buffalo,  has  been  successful  in  removing  uterine 
tumors  in  three  cases  lately,  two  of  which  were  cauliflower  excrescen- 
ces. He  employed  the  icrastur,  and  had  no  haemorrhage  of  import- 
ance. 

Dr.  Carnochan,  of  New  York,  has  recently  removed  a  cancer  of 
the  cheek,  and  by  autoplasty  has  averted  deformity. 


••*■ 


EDITORIAL  GHANQES. 

Drs.  F.  E.  Oliver  and  Calvin  Ellis  have  become  the  editors  of  the 
Boston  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal^  the  oldest  and  best  weekly  in 
the  country. 

The  Cincinnati  Lancet  and  Observer  is  now  ably  conducted  by  Drs. 
E.  B.  Stevens  and  J.  A.  Murphy. 

Drs.  Byrd  and  Hauser  have  associated  in  editing  the  Oglethorpe 
Medical  and  Surgical  Journal,  of  Savannah,  Geo.  The  new  editor  is 
too  sectional  to  our  taste,  and  at  this  crisis  medical  politics  should  be 
ignored.  In  all  respects,  except  temper,  this  Journal  gives  evidence 
of  progress  and  ability.    '^Always  use  soft  words;  they  cost  nothinjg." 

The  Maryland  and  Virginia  Medical  Journal  has  appeared  at  Rich- 
mond and  Baltimore  simultaneously.  The  editors  are  Drs.  James 
McCaw  and  W.  C.  Van  Bibber.  The  following  gentlemen  are  an- 
nonnced  as  co-editors,  viz.:  Professors  N.  K.  Smith,  S.  Chew,  L.  S. 
Joynes,  Charles  Frick,  C.  Morfit,  C.  B.  Gibson,  F.  Donaldson,  A.  B. 
Petticolas,  C.  Johnston,  with  Drs.  Otis,  White,  and  Thweatt.  With 
such  a  corps  of  editors,  all  distinguished  men,  we  should  not  be  sur- 
prised if  this  were  to  become  the  leading  Journal  of  the  country  in 
ability,  variety,  and  patronage. 


»♦«- 


PRACTICAL  GLEANINOa 


Strychnine  is  highly  commended  in  spermatorrhoea,  but  the  dose 
slioald  not  exceed  aV  of  a  grain,  his  in  die. 
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Vifnirum  Viride  is  now  more  extensiyely  prescribed  iu  nervoas 
tkmi  io  TMealar  diaeaaes.  This  is  progress  in  the  right  direction. 
Hmm  it  is  becoming  a  popular  remedy  in  epilepsy,  chorea,  and  other 
cpasmodie  diseases.    It  requires  great  caution  in  its  use,  as  all  agree. 

Bsw  Meat,  in  the  colliquative  diarrhoea  of  nursing  infants,  is  re- 
eeifiof  strong  testimony  in  its  faror. 

Iadid$  of  Zinc  is  reported  as  possessing  extraordinary  curative 
ppwers  in  chronio  conjunctiTitis. 

Epiiiaxiif  when  uncontrollable  by  the  ordinary  means,  may  be 
promptly  arrested  by  injecting  perchloride  of  iron. 

Ingrowing  iVat/  is  said  to  be  best  reliered  by  cauterizing  with  hot 
tallow. 

Bi- Sulphide  of  Carbon  is  the  latest  ansesthetic,  by  inhalation,  a8,a 
substitute  for  chloroform. 

Whooping'  Cough  and  bronchial  catarrh  are  said  to  be  cured  (^omptly 
by  nitric  acid,  in  small  doses. 

Indian  Hemp  is  recommended  as  a  cure  for  gonorrhoea,  |  of  a  gnMn 
to  be  talien  every  three  or  four  hours. 

Cod-Liver  Oil  (Norwegian)  is  successfully  used  in  tinea  capitis,  and 
analogous  diseases  of  the  skin,  externally  applied  by  a  feather  or 
brush,  and  repeated  daily. 

Chorea  is  now  very  generally  treated  iu  Europe  with  arsenic. 
Fowler's  Solution  is  preferred,  commencing  with  the  ordinary  dose, 
and  gradually  increasing.  We  never  have  occasion  for  any  other 
treatment,  except  cold  bathing,  which,  iu  proper  seasons,  is  a  valua- 
ble auxiliary.  No  adverse  effects  need  be  apprehended  from  the  arse- 
nic, if  judiciously  employed. 

Dysentery,  when  the  hepatic  complication  is  obvious,  as  it  is  in  a 
large  proportion  of  cases,  yields  most  readily  to  the  anti-dysenteric 
pill,  composed  of  3  grs.  of  calomel  with  1  gr.  eac/i  of  ipecac,  and  opi- 
um, which  may  be  repeated  if  necessary  every  four  or  six  hours. 

BUnorrhagia  is  rapidly  cured  by  combining  vinum  colchici  and 
laudanum,  in  the  proportion  of  six  parts  of  the  former  to  one  part  of 
the  latter;  twenty  drops  being  the  dose,  three  times  a  day. 
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MBDZCAL  POLinGS. 


Dr.  Lewis  A.  Sayre  has  been  appointed  to  the  office  of  Resident 
Physician  to  the  Board  of  Health,  in  the  place  of  Dr.  Wm.  Rockwell, 
who  has  for  many  years  held  that  position.  The  salary  and  perqni- 
sites  are  said  to  be  $3,500  per  annum,  so  that  it  is  regarded  as  a  desira- 
ble office,  and  was  soaght  for  by  many  competitors.  We  congratulate 
our  friend,  Dr.  Sayre,  on  the  preferment. 

Several  of  his  brethrerij  however,  known  to  have  been  ambitious  for 
the  place,  and  always  failing  to  obtain  it,  are  already  busy  at  Albany, 
and  operating  here,  to  lobby  through  the  Legislature  the  Sanitary  and 
Health  Bill,  as  it  is  called,  the  effect  of  which  would  be  to  abolish  the 
office  of  Resident  Physician,  and  that  of  Health  Commissioner,  and 
provide  a  new  Board  of  Health  having  three  medical  offices,  to  fill 
which,  they  are  themselves  on  hand.  We  opine  that  there  are  mem- 
bers of  both  houses  who  begin  to  see  through  the  medical  lobby,  and 
at  the  proper  time  will  do  their  duty. 

It  is  ever  thus  with  our  degenerate  profession.  When  any  one  of 
our  number  is  exalted  above  his  fellows,  if  there  be  a  salary  in  the 
ease,  his  envious  brethren  will  seek  to  abolish  his  office,  if  they  can 
reach  him  in  no  other  way,  and  a  score  of  them  will  offer  to  perform 
his  duties  for  nothing,  if  they  can  thus  displace  him.  Dr.  Sayre  need 
not  be  surprised  if  a  "  Medical  Board"  is  gotten  up  to  supersede  him 
gratis. 

And  yet  we  are  ever  clamoring  about  the  gratuitous  services  we  are 
rendering  the  public;  while  at  the  same  time  we  are  volunteering,  for 
the  sake  of  office  and  position,  to  abolish  the  very  few  medical  offices 
which  are  productive,  by  combining  to  perform  the  duties  without  fee 
or  reward.  But  the  public  are  beginning  to  learn  that  when  men  offer 
to  work  for  nothing,  they  even  then  pay  them  more  than  they  are 
worth. 

The  medical  offices  connected  with  our  Board  of  Health  and  Met- 
ropolitan Police  receive  suitable  salaries,  and  so  also  those  employed 
in  our  Island  Hospitals,  by  the  Governors  of  our  Aims-House  and 
the  Commissioners  of  Emigration,  where  Resident  Physicians  are  nec- 
essarily retained.  But  with  these  exceptions,  the  compensation  is 
meagre,  and  it  is  because  so  many  medical  men  are  eager  to  render 
professional  services  gratuitously,  for  the  sake  of  the  places  they  se- 
cure in  the  hospitals  and  dispensaries  of  the  city.  For  consistency  sake,  , 
we  ought  to  eease  clamoring  about  our  not  being  paid  for  serving  the 
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pablic,  or  elae  refraio  from  diatnrbio^  the  few  medical  men  whose  ofE- 
cea  are  remnneratlTe. 

p,  g. — Since  tbe  sbore  waB  written,  we  learn  that  the  nominttioa 
of  Dr.  Bradford,  by  Mayor  Wood,  for  Health  CommissioDeT,  Btill  lin- 
gers in  the  Board  of  Aldermen,  this  body  refoung  to  confirm.  W« 
haie  not  heard  the  reason,  bnt  there  is  a  screw  looee  somewhere. 
Perhaps  he  is  the  wrong  stripe  in  politics.  Onr  friend,  Dr.  Jedediah 
Miller,  still  holds  over.      .^._^^ 

Serentb  Annnni  RepcMt  of  thtt  Snrgeoua  of  the  Hew  Toik 
Opbthalmlo  Hospital. 

Drs.  Stephenson  and  Garrish  report  ten  hnndred  and  ten  patients 
for  the  year  1859,  and  orer  1,000  since  its  organization,  in  1852. 

Daring  the  past  year,  a  larger  number  of  operations  hare  been  per- 
formed than  at  any  previons  period  is  its  history — embnu^g  thoea  for 
Cattract,  Strabismns,  FterygiDm,  Entropion,  Ectropion,  lYichisMs, 
Eistnla  Lachrymalis,  Symblephoron,  Staphyloma;  also,  Extirpation 
of  the  Eye,  (after  the  method  of  Mr.  Gritehett,  of  the  London  Oph- 
thalmic Hospital,)  and  Bowman's  operation  for  catheterization  of 
nasal  duct,  by  slitting  np  the  lachrymal  canal,  with  perfect  snccess. 

Their  Ophthalmic  School  is  in  a  flonrishing  condition;  tbe  nnmber 
of  Btndents  and  practitioners  in  attendance  during  the  present  seasioD 
being  nnDsnally  large. 


The  principal  streets  of  onr  city  haTe  been,  of  late,  ranch  obstractwi 
by  snow,  ice,  and  slnsh,  which  subjected  pedestrians  to  the  tempers 
tnre  0^32°  E.,  which  is  a  degree  of  cold  Bnf&ciently  uncomfortaU»to 
the  feet,  with  a  still  colder  atmosphere.  The  proprietors  of  Omnibnwt 
and  cars,  however,  have  filled  tbe  streets  with  a  frigorific  mixture,  bj 
mingling  salt  with  the  snow,  thns  reducing  the  slash  to  zero.  One  of 
the  effects  will  be  seen  in  the  bills  of  mortality  hereafter,  especUl/  i 
recording  the  deaths  of  children,  some  130,000  of  whom,  manjrb  ' 
of  tender  age,  have  been  compalled  to  cross  these  streets  to  tho  t 
Schools,  by  wading  throngh  this  salliF'  nistare,  and  iululiiiEltB  ■ 
latioQB  at  so  low  a  temperature.    Bnl    tiisisoajy  onaoftl  ~~ 

of  this  misgorerned  city,  where  an  science  is  L'" 

Dr.  Carnochan  seema  to  b~ 
Buecessfnlly  employed  acnptM 
amputation.    See  hia  fmpn 
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THE  AMERICAN  MEDICAIa  ASSOCIATION 

Will  hold  its  Thirteenth  Annaal  Meeting  at  New  Haven,  on  the  first 
Tuesday  of  June,  1860. 

The  Secretaries  of  Local  Societies,  Colleges,  and  Hospitals  are 
requested  to  forward  to  the  undersigned  the  names  of  Delegates,  as 
soon  as  they  are  appointed.        Stephen  G.  Hubbard,  M.D.,  Se(^y, 

New  Haven,  Ct. 

»  •■*  ■■ 

MEDICO-CHIRURGICAIa  COLIbEQE  OF  NHW  TORK. 

At  the  last  meeting  of  this  bodj.  Dr.  Reese  read  a  brief  paper,  on 
the  essay  read  at  a  previous  meeting  by  Dr.  Horace  Green,  on  "  Cau- 
terization of  the  Air-passages  in  Diseases  of  the  Chest." 

Dr.  Keese  dissented  from  the  teachings  of  Dr.  Green,  by  denying 
the  statement  that  cauterization  of  the  air-passages  could  be  performed 
with  *^  certainty  andfadlitjf^  by  anybody.  He  maintained  that  it  was 
an  operation  of  great  difficulty,  and  often  attended  with  danger,  ap- 
pHcable  only  in  very  rare  cases,  and  not  at  all  in  any  diseases  of  the 
that,  except  chronic  bronchitis.  He  admitted  the  value  of  tofncal 
medication  for  certain  cases  of  croup,  diphtherite,  and  laryngeal  affec- 
tions, in  none  of  which  is  it  necessary  to  do  more  than  cauterize  the 
throat,  without  attempting  to  pass  the  vocal  chords,  or  even  go  be- 
yond the  supra-glottic  space.  But  he  utterly  denied  the  utility  or 
safety  of  relying  upon  the  topical  treatment  for  diseases  of  the  chest, 
for  thoracic  or  pulmonary  diseases,  or  any  other  constitutional  mala- 
dies. 

In  the  discussion  which  followed,  in  which  Dr.  Green  took  an 
active  part.  Dr.  Carnochan  maintained  that  injection  into  the  bronchi 
was  dangerous,  he  having  killed  two  dogs  by  the  experiment;  and  in« 
sisted  that  in  most  of  the  cases  to  which  cauterization  was  adapted, 
it  was  wholly  unnecessary  to  go  beyond  the  vocal  chords.  Dr.  Gardi- 
ner urged  the  impossibility  of  the  operator  being  certain  whether  the 
probang  or  tube  has  entered  the  trachea  or  passed  into  the  (esophagus, 
the  latter  having  been  often  ascertained  to  be  the  fact,  even  in  the 
most  skillful  hands.  The  discussion  is  to  be  resumed,  and  meanwhile 
Dr.  Reese's  paper  will  appear  in  the  Gazette  for  April. 


»♦»- 


Drs,  Gouley  and  Phelps  will  open  their  School  of  Practical  Anatomy 
immediately.    See  advertisement  on  p.  235. 

Beceipts  for  IMO-not  otherwiaa  acknowledfodp  rimA 
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Thweatt,  J.  M.  Warran,  Z.  Pitcher,  H.  Mtnenger,  BwiMtt,  Browne,  8tm^,  PtmoU, 
Yanaerpool,  Whittelsey,  Parr,  Shanock,  Trtnor,  Hart 
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Dr.  Horace  Green  and  Catheterization  of  the  Bronchi 

By  the  Editor. 

(Read  before  the  Medico  Ghirurgical  College,  New  York.) 

The  paper  recently  read  before  the  College  by  Dr.  Horace  Green 
haying  now  been  published,  is  legitimately  open  to  criticism.  On  hear- 
ing it  read,  I  expressed  my  dissent  in  general  terms  to  some  of  its 
teachings,  and  proposed,  as  soon  as  opportunity  offered,  to  discuss  its 
merits  and  demerits.  That  opportunity  has  now  arrired,  and  I  shall 
exhibit  the  grounds  of  my  dissent  in  his  presence,  and  in  the  midst  of 
his  friends,  of  whom  1  claim  to  be  one,  and  none  the  less  because  I 
may  differ  from  him  on  some  of  the  points  made  in  his  late  paper. 
Indeed,  he  himself  complains,  and  with  apparent  justice,  that  the  New 
York  Academy  of  Medicine  have  allowed  their  own  report  on  this 
subject  to  sleep  on  their  table  for  fire  years  unmolested,  and  contrasts 
this  neglect  with  the  extensive  attention  paid  it  by  medical  men  abroad ; 
80  that  he  invites  and  challenges  scrutiny  on  the  subject  of  this  paper 
by  the  profession  everywhere. 

•The  title  of  this  paper  is,  "  On  the  DiffiouUies  and  Advantages  of 
Catheterism  of  the  Air-Passages  in  Diseases  of  the  Chest."  And 
in  a  spirit  of  candor  he  first  proposes  "  to  correct  in  his  former  publi- 
cations what  later  experience  and  more  extended  observations  have 
Bhown  to  have  been  erroneous  conclusions ^^^  and  expresses  his  wish  to 
"  record  and  announce  these  recognized  errors^  and  to  point  out  some 
of  the  difficulties  that  attend  this  plan  of  treatment." 
•  16 
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After  soch  an  exordinm,  he  most  strangelj  proceeds  to  reply  to 
this  qoestioD,  viz. : 

1.  *'  Can  the  operation  of  catheterism  of  the  air-passages  be  per- 
formed with  certainty  and  facility?  " 

This  is  all  he  erer  claimed  in  any  of  his  former  papers,  viz. :  "  ar- 
/fltn/y  and /aci/i/y,"  which  in  terms  ignore  any  "difficulties,^  What 
"  difficolty"  is  there  in  doing  that  which  can  be  done  with  **  certainty 
and  facility?"  This  question  he  nevertheless  answers  affirmatively,  in 
a  paper,  the  title  of  which  admits  that  there  are  difficulties,  the  only 
point  npon  which  the  Committee  of  the  Academy  had  definitely  pro- 
nounced. Its  "  possible  practicability  under  favorable  drcutnstance^  no- 
body  has  denied  or  doubted,  and  Dr.  Green  had  no  pretext  to  prove 
this  by  any  authorities.  AH  of  us  have  seen  it  done,  if  any  of  oar 
number  have  not  repeatedly  done  it.  But  as  to  the  "  certainty  and 
facility"  of  doing  it,  none  of  us  can  express  our  dissent  in  more  ex- 
plicit terms  than  does  the  author  himself  in  another  part  of  this  iden- 
tical paper,  when  he  sets  forth  its  diffictdlies,  and  even  dangers,  in 
terms  which  exhibit  the  opposite  of  "  certainty,"  or  "  facility"  either; 
and  this  not  only  in  the  hands  of  Bennett,  Trousseau,  and  other  an- 
thorities,  but  even  in  his  own  hands.  I  quote  from  page  3  of  the 
printed  copy: 

"  Notwithstanding  this  operation  is  being  daily  performed  at  the 
present  time,  yet  it  is  not  always  accomplished  with  certainty  and 
facility.  Nature  has  so  guarded  the  opening  into  the  aerien  passages 
that  catheterism  of  the  bronchi  is  an  operation  that  will  be  found  diffi- 
cult often  to  accomplish.  In  many  cases,  I  am  confident,  the  tube 
passes  over  the  glottic  aperture,  and  enters  the  cesophagus,  even  when 
the  operator  feels  quite  certain  that  it  has  been  introduced  into  the 
larynx.  In  my  own  practice  I  have  found  myself  deceived,  not  unfre- 
qutntly^  especially  in  the  first  years  of  my  experience  in  this  mode  of 
treatment.  At  first  I  believed  the  instrument  to  have  taken  the  right 
course,  but  afterwards  ascertained,  in  many  instances,  that  it  had 
entered  the  asophagusJ^ 

Dr.  Green  himself  also  admits  that  thirty-two  attempts  were  made 
by  himself  and  others  before  the  Committee  of  the  New  York  Acad- 
emy of  Medicine,  and  that  they  succeeded  in  only  eleven  cases,  while 
they  failed  in  twenty-one.  Did  this  imply  **  certainty  and  facility,"  or 
prove  the  opposite  of  both,  very  great  difficulty  ? 

But  I  now  cite  from  the  4th  and  I6th  pages  of  the  printed  copy  of 
Dr.  Green's  paper,  to  show  that  he  admits  numerous  **  difficulties  and 
^dangers,"  wholly  inconsistent  with  either  *' certainty  or  facility:" 
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w^^^y^s^  wv^^v^ 


''The  arytenoid  moscles  are  the  especial  constrictors  of  the  glottis. 
These  muscles  (as  Looget  has  demonstrated)  receive  filaments  from 
the  recurrent  nerve.  Covering  the  lips  of  the  glottis  is  a  narrow- 
zone  of  exquisitely  sensitive  mucous  membrane,  which  receives  its  nerv- 
ous filaments  from  the  internal  branch  of  the  superior  laryngeal  nerve. 
These  two  nerves,  the  one  supplying  the  constrictors,  and  the  other 
this  strip  of  mucous  membrane,  communicate  freely  with  each  other, 
but  they  have  no  connection  whatever  with  the  epiglottis.  The  irri- 
tation of  this  body,  therefore,  will  have  no  effect  upon  either  the 
motive  or  sentient  nerves  peculiar  to  the  larynx.  This  is  important 
to  remember,  namely:  that  the  epiglottis,  in  its  normal  state,  is  an 
organ  nearly  insensible;  but  when  the  least  irritation  of  that  sensitive 
portion  of  the  mucous  membrane  which  covers  the  supra-glottic  space 
occurs,  this  irritation  is  quickly  communicated  to  the  constrictor  mus- 
cles, through  filaments  of  the  recurrent  and  laryngeal  nerves,  and  the 
aperture  of  the  glottis  is  as  quickly  shut  up.  When  it  is  desirable, 
therefore,  to  medicate  the  aBrien  passages  in  disease  of  these  parts,  it 
is  necessary,  as  all  are  aware,  to  educate  the  glottic  aperture,  by  re- 
peated cauterizations  of  this  opening.  For  if,  under  ordinary  circum- 
stances, the  attempt  be  made  to  pass  the  sound,  or  probang,  into  the 
larynx  before  the  exquisitely  normal  sensitiveness  of  this  point  of  mem- 
brane be  partially  subdued,  it  will  probably  prove  abortive;  or,  if  suc- 
cessful, and  the  instrument  be  made  to  pass  the  supra-glottic  guard,  a 
violent  spasmodic  action,  not  only  of  the  constrictors,  but  of  all  the 
other  muscles  of  the  larynx,  will  occur,  followed,  often,  by  great  irri- 
tation of  the  parts,  and  a  suffocative  cough;  and  if,  under  these  cir- 
cumstances, the  operator  persist  ia  finishing  the  operation,  by  injecting 
a  solution  of  the  nitrate  of  silver  into  the  bronchi,  the  irritation  and 
cough  are  both  greatly  increased,  and  in  some  instances  inflammation 
of  the  bronchial  and  pulmonary  tissue  have  been  awakened,  apparently 
by  these  combined  disturbing  causes."  **  I  first  prepare  my  patients 
by  making  applications,  with  the  sponge-probang,  and  nitrate  of 
silver  solution,  for  a  period  of  one  or  two  weeks,  to  the  opening  of 
the  glottis  and  the  larynx,  until  the  sensibility  of  the  parts  is  gi;patly 
diminished.  Then,  having  the  tube  slightly  bent,  I  dip  the  instru- 
ment in  cold  water,  (which  serves  to  stiffen  it  for  a  moment,  and 
obviates  the  necessity  of  using  a  wire,)  and  with  the  patient^s  head 
thrown  well  back,  and  the  tongue  depressed,  I  place  the  bent  ex- 
tremity of  the  instrument  on  the  laryngeal  face  of  the  epiglottis,  and 
gliding  it  quickly  through  the  rlma  glottidis,  carry  it  down  to,  or  be- 
low, the  bifurcation,  as  the  case  may  require.  It  is  necessary  that 
the  patient  continue  to  respire,  and  the  instrument  is  most  readily 
passed  during  the  act  of  inspiration.  The  tube  being  introduced,  the 
point  of  the  syringe  is  inserted  into  its  opening,  and  the  solution  in- 
jected. This  latter  part  of  the  operation  must  be  done  as  quickly  as 
possible,  or  a  spasm  of  the  glottis  is  likely  to  occur.  Indeed,  if  the 
natural  sensibility  of  the  aperture  of  the  glottis  is  not  well  subdued  by 
previous  applications  of  the  nitrate  of  silver  solution,  or  if  the  tube, 
in  itii  introduction,  touches  roughly  the  border  or  lips  of  the  glottis,  a 
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spasm  of  the  glottis  is  certain  to  follow,  which  will  arrest  the  farther 
progress  of  the  operation.*' 

Indeed,  at  the  expense  of  consistency,  yet  with  a  candor  which 
does  him  credit,  he  relates  a  number  of  cases  in  detail,  showing  that 
both  difficulties  and  dangers  of  a  formidable  character,  eren  jeopard- 
ing the  life  of  the  patient,  have  attended  and  hindered  this  catheterism 
of  the  air-passages,  and  even  relates  fatal  cases  in  inferior  animab^ 
(the  cat  and  dog,)  which  he  ascribed  to  the  strength  of  the  injec- 
tion employed;  seep.  10-11.  And  it  will  be  recollected  that  Dr. 
Carnochan  related  at  the  time  that  he  tried  it  on  two  dogs,  and 
killed  them  both. 

"  I  have  recently  instituted  some  interesting  experiments  upon  ani- 
mals, (the  cat  and  dog,)  in  order  to  ascertain  how  strong  a  solution 
of  nitrate  of  silver  can  be  borne,  when  injected  into  the  trachea  and 
bronchi.  I  experimented  upon  these  different  animals,  but  found,  the 
results  the  same,  under  similar  circumstances,  in  both  the  cat  and  dog. 
But  I  will  detain  the  College  with  the  history  of  only  one  case. 

**  A  young  dog,  eight  months  old,  weight  fifty  pounds,  was  treated 
by  bronchial  injections.  His  jaws  were  opened  by  an  assistant;  a  cord 
being  placed  around  his  tongue,  it  was  readily  drawn  out  of  his  month, 
when  the  epiglottis,  and  the  opening  of  the  glottis,  were  seen  without 
any  difficulty.  I  passed  the  tube  quite  readily  into  the  larynx,  and 
carried  it  down  eight  inches,  into  the  trachea.  Here  it  was  allowed 
to  remain  several  minutes,  without  producing  the  least  disturbance, 
while  the  respired  air  passed  freely  through  the  tube.  After  a  time  I  in- 
jected a  small  amount  of  a  weak  solution  of  the  nitrate  of  silver  through 
the  tube  into  the  lungs  of  the  animal ;  but,  as  he  did  not  seem  to  be  at 
all  affected  by  this,  I  soon  after  threw  in  half  an  ounce  of  a  solution 
of  the  strength  of  fifteen  grains  to  the  ounce.  After  being  released, 
he  commenced  playing  about  as  usual,  without  showing  a  symptom  of 
any  disturbance  whatever.  The  next  day  he  appeared  perfectly  well, 
and  was  as  playful  as  ever.  At  5  o'clock  p.  m.  on  the  following  day, 
I  again  introduced  the  tube  into  the  dog's  larynx,  and  conveying  it 
down,  nearly  the  whole  length  of  his  trachea,  but  not  below  the  tra- 
cheal bifurcation,  I  injected  into  the  bronchi  the  ounce  syringe  full  of 
a  strong  solution  of  the  nitrate  of  silver,  of  the  strength  of  thirty 
grains  to  the  ounce  of  water.  This  amount,  in  proportion  to  the  weight 
of  the  animal,  would  be  equivalent  to  three  ounces  of  the  solution  of 
this  strength  to  an  adult.  The  respiration  of  the  animal  was  not  im- 
peded at  the  time,  nor  did  any  signs  of  suffocation  follow  immediately 
this  operation  of  injecting  so  large  an  amount  of  fluid  into  the  air-pas- 
sages. The  dog,  for  a  time,  ran  about  as  usual.  At  1  o'clock,  two 
hours  after  the  operation,  I  visited  him  at  his  kennel,  and  calling  him 
out,  found  him  with  tail  hanging  down,  eyes  dull,  and  breathing  with 
some  difficulty,  and  uttering  occasionally  a  short  cough.  On  listening 
to  bis  sides,  moist,  bronchial,  and  crepitant  rales  were  heard  through- 
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oat  both  laDgs.  He  was  allowed  to  lie  down  in  his  kennel.  At  10 
o'clock  I  went  to  him  again,  when  I  found  that  all  these  symptoms 
bad  greatly  increased;  the  dyspnoea  was  qaite  difficult,  and  the  dog 
was  disinclined  to  move  abont.     He  died  daring  the  night. 

"  I  examined  the  Inngs  the  next  day;  the  bronchial  mucous  mem- 
brane was  highly  inflamed.  Both  lungs  were  inflamed,  and  gorged 
with  blood ;  and  bloody  and  frothy  mucus  blocked  up  the  bronchial 
tabes.  The  animal  died,  therefore,  of  inflammation  of  the  lungs  and 
bronchi,  superinduced  by  the  large  and  strong  injection  of  a  solution 
of  nitrate  of  silver  into  the  bronchi. 

''It  is  evident,  then,  that  nitrate  of  silver  may  be  used  of  that 
strength,  and  to  that  amount,  in  bronchial  injections,  as  to  prove  fatal 
to  animal  life.'' 

I  now  refer  to  the  description  given  on  page  5  of  the  symptoms  in  ^ 
one  of  Dr.  Green's  own  cases,  and  any  pathologist  can  judge  whether 
its  repetition  would  have  been  safe,  or  justifiable  : 

"  A  spasm  of  the  glottis  immediately  succeeded  its  introduction,  and 
instead  of  withdrawing  it  at  once,  as  should  have  been  done,  I  pro- 
ceeded to  finish  the  operation,  and  injected  a  drachm  of  the  solution 
(15  grains  to  the  ounce)  into  the  bronchi.  By  the  time  the  operation 
was  completed,  the  whole  chest  seemed  thrown  into  a  violent  spasmodic 
action;  a  convulsive  cough,  with  dyspnoea,  followed,  which  continued 
daring  several  hours,  but  was  finally  somewhat  relieved  by  the  use  of 
chloroform,  and  the  administration  of  anodynes.  The  cough  and  dysp- 
noea, however,  with  increased  expectoration,  and  pleuritic  pains,  con- 
tmued  for  several  days ;  and,  although  the  patient  became  in  the  course 
of  a  week  quite  comfortable  again,  under  general  treatment,  yet  she 
never  entirely  recovered  the  favorable  state  she  was  in  before  the  oc- 
currence of  the  spasm.  As  the  patient  and  friends  were  greatly 
opposed  to  any  further  topical  treatment,  it  was  never  afterwards  em- 
ployed. The  pulmonary  symptoms  increased,  the  disease  progressed, 
as  usual  in  such  cases,  and  the  patient  died  on  the  10th  of  October, 
about  two  months  after  the  last  employment  of  the  tube." 

Dr.  Richards'  case  is  found  on  pages  6  and  7,  and  is  cited  in  cor- 
roboration: 

"  By  the  time  the  operation  was  finished,  the  muscles  of  the  throat 
and  chest  were  violently  convulsed,  and  this  was  followed  by  a  suffo- 
cative cough  and  profuse  expectoration.  This  irritation,  increased 
congh,  and  expectoration  lasted  during  several  days;  but  it  finally 
subsided,  and  the  patient  ultimately  regained  a  good  degree  of  health." 

But  read  Dr.  Bennett's  report  on  page  1,  and  what  shall  we  say  of 
"certainty  and  facility"  here  ?  Dr.  Trousseau's  fatal  case  is  recorded 
in  the  same  connection,  pages  1  and  8,  although  he  ingeniously  ex- 
plains it,  and  Dr.  Green  gives  still  another,  and  very  plausible  theory, 
but  the  patient  was  dead. 
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"  Ho  writes:  '  A  geDtleman,  in  the  last  stage  of  phthisis,  with 
oavities  in  both  lungs,  and  tabercles  very  generally  distributed  among 
them,  after  long  treatment  with  the  probang,  allowed  me  to  inject 
the  bronchi.  I  did  so,  and  he  was  immediately  seized  with  the  most 
violent  dyspnoea.  I  thought  he  would  have  died  in  my  study.  It 
continued  several  days,  and  then  gradually  declined.  After  five  week^ 
confinement  to  bed,  he  was  restored  to  the  same  condition  he  was  in 
formerly.  This  was  six  months  ago.  My  opinion  is,  that  he  made  a 
too  violent  effort  to  hold  his  breath  and  retain  the  catheter,  and  either 
ruptured  an  emphysematous  portion  of  the  lung,  or  caused  a  small 
abscess  to  break,  as  the  operation  was  followed  by  abundant  purulent 
expectoration.' " 

•*  *  Once  this  practice,'  continues  M.  Trousseau,  '  in  my  hands, 
caused  the  immediate  death  of  a  child.  The  case  was  as  follows:  I 
had  operated  upon  a  child  two  and  a  half  years  old;  he  breathed 
very  well.  I  dropped  into  the  trachea  ten  or  fifteen  drops  of  a  solu- 
tion of  nitrate  of  silver;  a  coagulation  of  thickened  mucus,  which 
was  in  tlie  principal  bronchi,  immediately  followed,  and  the  child  died, 
stnutglod,  in  Ic^  than  a  minute.*  *  An  accident  of  this  kind,'  he  adds, 
*  can  never  hap|.>en  if  a  sponge  moderately  wet  with  the  caustic  so- 
lution bo  usoil;  and  with  the  instrument  which  von  nse,  a  model  of 
wluol)  YOU  have  sent  to  me,  I  cannot  see  how  an  accident  can  occur 
to  tlioki\s:;s,*** 

11)U!)  far  It  will  be  obvious  that  my  dissent  from  the  teachings  of 
this  [>«^|H^r  httvo  bot^i  rci^irioted  to  the  simple  proofs  furnished  in  the 
jmjHn*  itsolf»  tha;  the  •' difficulties'^  of  this  operation  are  underrated, 
and  ovou  i^jyuort^i  by  the  claim  of  *'  certuinty  and  facility,"  which  lat- 
Xtr  olttim  is  hero  denied,  and  thi8  on  the  authority  of  Dr.  Green's  own 

\U\\  \\\\  xMsscui  from  the  paper  is  still  more  decided,  when  he  comes 
t^^  sjv;^k  of  ihe  "  advantoges"  of  catheterism  of  the  air-passages  in 
A<!^)>x\>^  ./*  M«  cheat.  These  alleged  "  advantatres",  I  maintain,  are 
j^n^AlK  over-stated  by  the  author.  In  proof  of  which  I  refer  to  the 
fxOMxiag  extraordinary  paragraph  on  p.  12: 

-  This  method  of  treatment,  in  this  class  of  diseases,  has  been  con- 
tihned,  more  or  less,  since  the  report  to  which  I  have  referred  was 
lUAvle;  and  such  has  been  the  amount  of  success  which  has  contmued 
U\  attend  this  plan  of  treatment  up  to  the  present  time,  I  am  now  ready 
f^  affirm,  after  an  experience  of  many  years,  in  a  field  of  observation 
wnusually  large,  that,  if  I  was  required  to  relinquish  all  other  knovm 
tkirapeutic  measures^  or  topical  medication,  in  the  treatment  of  thoradc 
diseases,  I  should  choose  the  latter,  with  hygienic  means  alone,  in  prefer* 
ence  to  the  entire  class  of  remedies  ordinarily  employed  in  the  treatment  of 
these  diseases." 

Here  Dr.  Green  distinctly  proclaims  in  italics  that  "  topical  medi- 
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cation  in  the  treatment  of  thoracic  diseases,  with  hygienic  means,  alone/' 
are  more  safe  and  reliable  than  "all  other  known  therapentic  measures/' 
mclading  the  **  entire  class  of  remedies  ordinarily  employed  in  the 
treatment  of  these  diseases.''  He  even  goes  so  far  as  to  say  that  he 
woald  rather  relinqnish  all  other  treatment  than  to  dispense  with  topi- 
cal medication  by  bronchial  injections ,  &c.,  for  he  dwells  in  this  connec- 
tion npon  his  former  paper  on  106  cases  of  pulmonary  diseases,  treated 
by  bronchial  injections,  &c. 

Bat  there  is  a  vagueness  and  obscarity  in  his  use  of  terms  very  ob- 
jectionable in  a  scientific  paper,  because  unintelligible  and  inaccurate. 

"  Diseases  of  the  chest,"  "  thoracic  diseases/'  and  "  pulmonary  dis- 
eases," are  all  used  synonymously,  and  "  bronchial  injections"  the  topi- 
cal treatment  for  all.  But  haemoptysis,  empyema,  emphysema,  plen- 
ritis,  pneumonia,  hydro  thorax,  pericarditis,  and  the  varions  diseases  of 
the  heart,  all  belong  to  the  category  of  diseases  of  the  chest,  and  are 
included  among  thoracic  diseases.  Yet  the  author  certainly  cannot 
recommend  "  topical  treatment  by  broncJiial  injedion^^  in  any  one  of 
these  I  And  so  also  tuberculosis,  which  is  generally  a  constitutional 
disease,  an  haematonosus,  a  disease  of  the  blood,  is  the  chief  among 
pulmonary  diseases;  yet,  even  for  this,  topical  medication  is  recom- 
mended, though  a  physical  impossibility;  for  the  mucous  membrane 
accessible  to  bronchial  injections  is  not  the  seat  of  the  local  mischief, 
nor  can  topical  medication  be  applied  to  the  tubercles,  which  are  situ- 
ated in  the  parenchyma  of  the  lungs,  beyond  and  above  the  bronchi, 
or  their  ramifications,  being  usually  in  the  summit  of  the  lung  in 
"early  phthisis." 

It  is  plain,  then,  that  these  nnmerous  diseases  of  the  chest,  thoracic 
and  pulmonary,  are  not  intended  by  the  author  to  be  included,  when 
he  expresses  his  preference  for  topical  medication  over  all  other  means. 

But  Dr.  Green's  meaning  is  manifest,  when  he  comes  to  cite  author- 
ities for  the  topical  treatment  at  home  and  abroad;  and  it  it  is  re- 
markable that  every  one  of  these  speak  of  its  use  in  topical  diseases, 
viz.:  in  the  throat,  larynx,  trachea,  and  bronchi.  In  croup,  diphthe- 
ritic, and  other  kindred  affections.  Trousseau  and  other  foreign  tes- 
timonies are  cited,  as  also  Dr.  Gay  and  others,  of  Boston;  but  they 
do  not  speak  of  diseases  of  the  chest,  or  thoracic,  or  pulmonary  dis- 
eases, but  only  of  the  larynx,  trachea,  &c.,  as  in  croup  before  or  after 
tracheotomy. 

My  objections  to  this  paper,  it  must  be  obvious,  do  not  lie  against 
topical  treatment  for  the  relief  of  topical  diseases,  for  I  have  no  preja- 
dices  against  these,  but  the  contrary.    The  application  of  the  sponge, 
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WHi  with  iiolutlon«  of  nitrate  of  silver,  sulphate  of  copper,  or  the 
|ir«niiirftlh>nii  of  Iodine,  to  the  fauces  behind  the  epiglottis,  or  within 
ilm  Uryiix,  truohoa,  and  bronchi,  (or  wherever  the  mucous  membrane 
(mil  Im»  rvm^lifd  without  undue  violence,)  when  this  is  the  tissue  in- 
volvotl,  In  JuMtlBable,  as  Dr.  Green  has  proved,  and  such  is  the  cor- 
rv^tmraUvv  tewttmouy  that  this  practice  in  safe  hands  need  have  no 
tv^rrufM  to  thv  phydiolan  or  patient.  But  a  reliance  on  this  or  any 
\^^\m  Kk^hI  lueauti,  to  the  exclusion  of  general  treatment,  or  except  as 
aMxIlUr^  to  the  Utter,  in  anj  consHiuiional  disease,  is  pathologically 
ami  thf^iH^^K^atloally  an  absurdity.  Nor  in  tuberculosis  will  this  and 
U^ykI^Io  mfantk  Ih>  iu  any  ca^ie  a  justifiable  reason  for  the  neglect  ai 
s>\\^^'  VHMiMtltuti^mal  trt>atmeQt,  as  science  and  experience  may  indicate. 
[M  \s>\^K'^\  Y^m^dm  be  rt^tricted  to  topical  diseases,  and  their  ntHity 
Witt  b^  uu^u^tiouod.  Hut  when  any  attempt  is  made  to  snbetitate 
thv*i>  tVr,  vvr  to  *\alt  tbew  to  preeminence  over,  general  remedies  in 
w«M4ii«(^K><M^  vttM^^'ti^  $uch  teachings  should  promptly  be  met  by  de- 
iMv^M^M^itv^  ^tiv*v  ^^rrvttt^Ht«t  w*har*eter. 

I^Sut^Ut,  ^  v'Ui^'b  ^>^  htki^  iv^4^ittg9  of  this  paper,  that  wlnt  is  called 

y^».U,»u»vM^H»  «v*  wU^  ^i^(HJ^.^iitj^t£%Mv'^nnot  be  performed  with  the  ^atriaitdy 

■  s  ■       -v*,    u->.%^  ^i^iiuw^  i(H  i^  :<(>ven  by  the  author  of  the  paper  himself; 

,» 'i*'    i  V  t».».v  vu  .u '.»»  uAuJuj4iv\|  experiments  he  has  acquired  a  tact  in 

•  X  V  '     •         •  '  :.^^H»^ki  t^v  (Vw.    Yet,  even  ht  records  in  this  piHper 

*•       »*i-  '»i  «^wLoiHi|x  the  larynx,  and  has  frequently  thonght 

'    •,    >•  I  ill'i;i^v^(HU  discovered  that  he  had  mistaken  the 

'♦    I'll  i  a \,  und  entered  the  oesophagus  instead  of  the  glot- 

•  «jv.i.Liiig  hid  solution  into  the  stomach!    And  he  can^dly 

''    "•-  liuliility  to  error  for  the  guidance  of  others;  a  palpable 

.  ^    *   ■'•'^i.  ui:iLlicr  certainty  nor  facility  can  justly  bo  claimed  for  this 

Tl 
*'  ^-^^ca  I  have  cited  from  this  paper  itself  show  that  there  are 

,  ■-*  ^'iiiicul  uud  physiological  diflBculties  in  all  cases,  requiring  that  the 
^.ai'tii  coucerned  be  educated  to  tolerate  the  introduction  of  the  cathe- 
ter; uy  frequent  cauterizations  with  the  sponge-probang,  for  days,  and 
ovcn  for  weeks,  before  the  nerves  become  sufficiently  insensible  to  ad 
rnit  it.  Then  the  patient  has  to  be  taught  to  regulate  inspiration  and 
expiration,  go  as  to  aid  its  passage.  Next,  the  instrument  must  be 
passed  (juickly^  so  as  not  to  touch  the  border  of  the  glottis,  else  a 
spaiiW  follows,  which  arrests  the  progress  of  the  operation,  which 
fi^ni^t,  then  be  abandoned  for  the  time.  Hence,  I  deny  that  it  is 
Aom  with  ''  certainty  and  facility"  by  anybody. 

|i  \§  difficult  for  the  operator,  but  it  is  more  difficult  for  the  patient 
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to  bear,  as  tbe  cases  Darrated  prove,  nor  can  it  be  said  to  be  free  from 
danger.  Death  has  followed  it  npon  the  inferior  animals,  and  two 
fatal  cases  are  reported,  one  in  the  hands  of  Tronssean,  and  one  re- 
ported by  the  Committee  of  the  Academy,  occurring  at  Belleyae  Hos- 
pital. Dr.  Green  has  himself  recorded  several  cases  of  very  narrow 
escape  from  death,  in  his  own  hands.  So  that  it  cannot  be  denied 
that  instead  of  "certainty  and  facility,''  difficulty  and  danger  should  be 
snbstituted  for  these  terms. 

My  practical  inferences  are,  that  this  operation  called  catheterism 
of  the  air-passages  is  one  which  is  only  adapted  to  rare  cases,  not  of 
pulmonary  or  thoracic  diseases,  ordinarily  so  classed,  but  of  bronchitis, 
and  analogous  affections  of  the  mucous  membrane,  lining  the  air-pas- 
sages. In  these.  Dr.  Green  has  the  merit  of  having  demonstrated 
that  it  is  possible,  and  proving  its  utility  in  the  cases  to  which  it  is 
adapted.  In  his  hands,  and  with  selected  cases,  this  treatment  has 
been  useful. 

But  the  operation  will  be  found  difficult  in  inexperienced  hands,  and 
requires  very  great  caution,  for  the  reasons  set  forth  in  this  paper  so 
truly  and  forcibly. 

The  topical  medication  before  and  after  tracheotomy,  as  in  croup, 
and  its  employment  in  diphtkerite  and  kindred  affections  of  the  mucous 
membrane  lining  the  air-passages,  by  the  means,  and  in  the  ways  here 
described,  constitutes  a  valuable  addition  to  our  therapeutic  means. 
Bat  no  catheter  is  required  ordinarily  in  any^of  these  cases,  the  sponge- 
probang,  as  Dr.  Green  has  shown,  being  amply  sufficient. 


Terminatioii  of  the  Debate  in  the  Academy  of  Medicine  at  Paris,  on 
the  Introduction  of  a  Tube  into  the  Larynx  in  Cases  of  Croup. 

Translated,  for  this  Journal,  from  "L'AbeiUe  Medicale," 

By  S.  C.  Chew,  M.D.,  Baltimore. 

[The  following  is  appended  as  corroborating  our  views,  exhibiting  as 
it  does  the  results  of  the  latest  experience  of  Trousseau,  Yelpeau, 
Malgaigne,  Bouchut,  and  other  Parisian  authorities. — Ed.] 

The  President  announced  that,  as  the  list  of  speakers  was  exhausted, 
he  would  read  the  resolutions — the  first  of  which  is  as  follows:  "  The 
Introduction  of  a  Tube  into  the  Larynx,  as  proposed  in  the  treatment 
of  Croup,  is  a  means  at  once  difficult  of  execution^  always  inadeqrmie 
in  its  results  J  and  often  dangerous,^ 
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M,  MalgaigTu. — I  woald  remind  the  President  that  I  have  offered 
other  resolations,  namelj,  to  thank  M.  Boachat  for  his  communicationfl, 
and  to  invite  him  to  make  known  to  the  Society  the  results  of  his  hitest 
researches  with  regard  to  this  operation. 

M.  Trousseau. — I  am  opposed  to  these  resolutions.  M.  Bouchut,  I 
regret  to  say,  has  been  wanting  in  that  respect  which  is  due  to  the 
Academy.  The  committee  appointed  for  the  purpose,  desiring  to 
know  the  results  of  M.  Bouchut's  experiments,  requested  him  twice  to 
communicate  them.  M.  Bouchut  has  not  deigned  to  reply  to  oar 
requests.  I  think,  therefore,  that  our  confrere  does  not  deserve  the 
thanks  of  the  Academy.  But,  for  this,  I  should  have  been  the  j&rst 
to  support  the  proposition  of  M.  Malgaignc.  As  it  is,  however,  I 
shall  oppose  it  as  far  as  I  am  able. 

M.  Velpeau. — I  understand  tlie  embarrassment  of  the  Academy  with 
regard  to  this  question.  The  statements  made  here  are  certainly  not 
encouraging:  nevertheless,  the  measure  is  new,  and  has  as  yet  been 
little  tried.  All  are  agreed  that  it  may  be  employed  within  the  first 
forty-eight  hours  without  the  occurrence  of  accidents.  It  requires 
further  investigation,  and  if  it  does  not  deserve  our  approbation,  it  is 
as  little  deserving  of  censure. 

M.  Trousseau. — Our  resolutions  contain  not  a  word  of  censure; 
they  point  out  the  dangers  of  the  practice,  and  that  is  all.  Are  we 
not  justified  in  considering  the  operation  dangerous  after  the  experi- 
ments we  have  tried  at  Alfort,  and  the  deplorable  results  of  those  ex- 
periments  ? 

M.  Velpeau. — I  would  willingly  offer  an  amendment,  that  should 
make  the  first  resolution  read  as  follows:  "  We  think  thatj  as  it  has 
been  employed  up  to  the  present  time,  the  introduction  of  a  tube  into  the 
larynx  is  neither  sufficiently  effi^caciouSj  nor  sufficiently  free  from  danger, 
to  deserve  the  encouragement  of  the  Academy! 

M.  Malgaigne. — I  am  not  opposed  to  this  resolution,  provided  the 
words  "  without  prejudicing  the  operation  in  view  of  the  future"  be 
added. 

M.  Trousseau. — This  is  superfluous;  besides,  it  is  imprudent  for  the 
Academy  to  pledge  itself  to  any  future  action  in  the  matter. 

M.  Larrey. — Gentlemen,  I  think  we  should  be  cautious  with  refer- 
ence to  the  future.  The  history  of  surgery  shows  how  necessary  this 
is.  Have  you  forgotten  what  repugnance  the  operation  of  tracheoto* 
my  in  croup  at  first  met  with  ?  Was  it  not  universally  reprobated  ? 
And  yet  to-day  you  extol  its  excellence.    What  assurance  have  we 
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that  the  operation^  at  present  under  consideration,  has  not  the  same 
fortune  reserved  for  it  ?  For  these  reasons  I  support  the  amendment 
of  M.  Velpeau. 

M.  Gihert. — Why  prolong  the  debate  ?  Why  not  content  ourselves 
with  a  resolution  which  does  not  compromise  us  for  the  present,  nor 
involve  us  in  any  future  responsibility,  which  expresses  such  facts  as 
have  been  observed — such  results  of  experiments  as  are  known  ? 

The  President  then  read  the  resolution  as  amended  by  M.  Yelpeau. 

Several  voices. — In  place  of  "  encouragement,"  substitute  the  word 
"  approbation." 

The  resolution  was  put  to  the  vote,  and  adopted. 

The  second  resolution  was  also  adopted  without  discussion;  it  was 
as  follows:  "  In  the  present  state  of  the  science,  tracheotomy  is  the 
only  means  to  be  employed  in  croup,  when  medical  agents  afford  no 
further  chance  of  saving  life." — Maryland  and  Virginia  Medical  Jour- 
nal. 


The  Nervous  Centres  of  Animal  and  Organic  Life. 

By  John  O^Reilly,  M.D., 

Licentiate  and  Fellow  of  the  Rojal  College  of  Surgeons  in  Ireland;  Resident  Fellow  of 

the  New  York  Academy;  Member  of  the  Medico -Chirurgical 

College  of  New  York. 

It  appears  to  be  unquestionably  true  that  in  one  class  of  animals, 
known  amongst  naturalists  as  the  Invertebrata,  there  is  only  a  single 
nervous  system. 

In  the  second  class,  called  the  Vertehrata^  there  is  a  double  nervous 
system. 

It  is  evident  that  the  nervous  system,  which  is  common  to  both, 
must  be  the  most  important. 

It  would  seem,  therefore,  that  the  second  nervous  system,  which  is 
only  found  in  the  higher  classes  of  animals — (the  Vertcbrata) — was 
added  to  furnish  a  habitation  for  an  intelligent^  immaterial  agent,  ca- 
pable of  providing  for  the  wants  and  sphere  of  life  appertaining  to 
their  more  perfect  animal  organization. 

To  understand  this  explanation,  it  becomes  indispensably  necessary 
to  become  thoroughly  conversant  with  the  distribution  of  the  nervous 
system  in  the  lowest  classes,  with  a  view  of  comparing  them  with  the 
nervous  systems  of  the  highest  classes  of  animals;  and  thus  be  ena- 
bled to  note  what  parts  or  centres  of  the  nervous  system  are  present 
in  each. 
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A  concise  description  of  the  nervoos  system  of  man  may  not  be 
misplaced  in  the  first  instance;  and  most  probably  will  affoid  facilities 
towards  comprehending  the  subjects  to  be  sabseqaently  brooght  un- 
der notice. 

The  cerebrom,  cerebellam,  pons  yariola,  medulla  oblongata,  spinal 
cord,  with  the  cerebro-spinal  nerves,  form  the  animal  uervons  system. 
The  superior  central,  (Pineal  gland,)  the  cerebral,  (pituitary 
gland,)  the  otic,  the  lenticular,  the  spheno-palatine,  the  submaxil- 
lary, the  three  cervical,  the  throacic,  the  lumbar,  the  sacral,  the  car- 
diac, the  splanchnic  nerves,  the  semilunar,  the  diaphragmatic,  the 
stomachic,  the  hepatic,  the  splenic,  the  pancreatic,  the  nephritic,  the 
mesenteric,  the  lacteal,  the  spermatic  or  uterine  ganglia,  with  their 
branches  and  plexi,  constitute  the  organic  nervous  system. 

It  is  proper  I  should  state  that  /  named  the  ganglia,  located  at  the 
anterior  border  of  the  semilunar  ganglia,  after  the  organs  they  were 
instituted  to  preside  over. 

Mr.  Harrison,  in  his  Practical  Anatomy,  observes  that  almost  "all 
the  nerves  of  the  cerebro-spinal  system  communicate  with  the  or- 
ganic nerves. 

I  will  now  proceed  to  demonstrate  that  one  neryoas  system  is  suffi- 
cient to  discharge  all  the  functions  appertaining  to  life  in  the  Inver- 
tebrata. 

In  some  of  the  lowest  classes  of  animals,  very  great  difi&culty  has 
been  experienced  by  anatomists  in  discovering  a  nervous  system  of 
any  kind. 

Trebly,  Goede,  and  Cams  failed  to  discover  any  trace  of  a  ner- 
vous system  in  the  Acalepha. 

Dr.  Grant  describes  a  nervous  system  which  he  found  in  the  Boroe 
Pileus,  consisting  of  a  double  circular  nervous  filament,  situated 
round  the  oval  extremity  of  the  body,  which  sends  off  minute  fila- 
ments in  each  of  the  spaces  between  the  longitudinal  bands  of  ciliss. 

These  eight  points,  from  which  the  longitudinal  filaments  come  off, 
present  ganglionic  enlargements. 

Spix,  a  German  anatomist,  describes  a  nervous  system  in  the  Acti- 
nia, which  may  be  considered  an  isolated  polypus,  having  no  calcare- 
ous skeletofi,  and  fixing  itself  in  the  rocks  by  its  fleshy  base,  consist- 
ing of  minute  filaments,  with  minute  ganglia  surrounding  the  fleshy 
base,  from  which  were  given  off  nerves  to  the  different  parts. 

Amongst  the  Echinodermata,  Tiedeman  describes  in  a  small  species 
of  this  genus  a  nervous  system,  consisting  of  a  circular  cord  around 
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the  month,  from  which  proceeded  a  filament  along  each  raj,  haying  at 
its  origin  a  minnte  ganglionic  enlargement.  The  nervons  ring  rested 
upon  the  extreme  edge  of  the  central  apertnre,  in  the  calcareous 
frame-work  of  the  body,  and  the  filaments  rested  on  the  inferior  sur- 
face of  the  rays,  concealed  by  and  at  the  base  of  tubular  feet  and 
suckers. 

Two  other  filaments,  much  shorter  than  those  just  described,  are 
given  off  from  each  of  these  ganglionic  enlargements,  to  be  distribu- 
ted to  the  stomach  and  other  viscera. 
This  animal  possesses  considerable  muscular  power. 
In  the  Ascidia  Mammillata,  belonging  to  the  Mollusca  Tunicata, 
Cavier  describes  and  figures  the  nervous  system  as  consisting  of  a 
single  oblong  ganglion,  situated  near  the  anus  of  the  animal,  and  be- 
tween that  and  the  bronchial  orifice.  From  the  ganglion  branches 
are  given  off;  some  of  which,  passing  to  the  oesophagus,  encompass  it 
in  the  form  of  a  ring. 

This  animal  is  surrounded  by  a  muscular  sac,  which,  by  its  contrac- 
tion, can  compress  and  empty  its  general  cavity.  This  receives  some 
muscular  filaments. 

The  solitary  ganglion  of  the  Ascidia  seems  to  regulate  the  action 
of  the  orifices  of  ingestion  and  egestion,  and  of  its  enveloping  sac, 
on  which  depends  the  slight  locomotive  action  of  the  free  species. 

Dr.  Anderson  says,  in  the  Conchifera  the  nervous  system  is  adapt- 
ed for  the  functions  these  animals  have  to  perform,  which  are:  in- 
gestion of  the  food,  respiration,  and  locomotion. 

These  nervous  centres,  or  ganglia,  are  consequently  placed  in  im- 
mediate relation  to  the  organs  destined  to  those  functions. 

The  oesophageal  or  labial  ganglion  are  the  most  important.  They 
are  two  in  number,  situated  more  or  less  near  the  mouth,  and  are 
united  by  a  transverse  band,  which  arches  over  it. 

From  these  ganglia  nerves  arc  given  off  to  the  month  and  tenta- 
cles, and  to  the  anterior  parts  of  the  viscera. 

Each  ganglion  has  a  branch  of  communication  to  the  pedal  gan- 
glion and  to  the  bronchial  ganglion. 

In  the  Distoma  Hepaticum,  belonging  to  the  Entozoa,  Bogannns 
describes  a  nervous  system,  consisting  of  a  nervous  collar  or  ring, 
with  two  lateral  ganglia  entwiniug  the  oesophagus;  and  two  nerves, 
which  are  distributed  to  the  posterior  part  of  the  body. 

Otto  describes  the  nervous  system  of  the  Strongylus  Gigas  as  con- 
sisting of  median  nervous  filaments,  with  closely  approximated  ganglia. 
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The  Glrrhopoda  4iaye  abdominal  cords,  with  ganglia  dereloped  on 
them — and  there  is  a  nervous  collar  around  the  oesophagus. 

The  Annelida  have  a  Taried  number  of  ganglia,  nnited  by  doable 
longitudinal  fissures. 

In  the  Crustacea,  the  common  Talitms  has  a  regular  series  of  gan- 
glia developed,  at  an  equal  distance  from  each  other. 

In  the  Myriapoda,  the  Scolopendra  Morsitans  has  a  nervous  sys- 
tem consisting  of  twenty-one  double  ganglia,  situated  on  the  ventral 
surface  of  the  body,  connected  by  intervening  double  longitudinal 
cords.  From  each  ganglion  are  given  off  lateral  nerves,  to  supply 
the  neighboring  muscles,  viscera,  and  feet.  These  ganglia  are  nearly 
all  of  an  equal  size,  excepting  the  first,  which  is  the  largest,  and  from 
which  are  given  off  additional  nerves  to  supply  the  maxilla. 

Mr.  Owens  says  each  joint  of  the  articulata  corresponds  to  a 
division  of  the  nervous  system. 

In  the  Gastropoda,  the  common  snail  has  two  nervous  centres;  one 
placed  above  the  oesophagus,  the  other  below  it — both  connected  by 
two  cords,  embracing  the  oesophageal  tube.  The  upper  ganglion  sap- 
plies  nerves  to  the  muscle  of  the  mouth,  as  well  as  the  skin  in  its 
vicinity. 

It  likewise  furnishes  the  nerves  of  touch,  and  of  vision,  besides 
those  distributed  to  the  generative  organs.  And  from  the  sub-oeso- 
phageal  ganglion,  which  fully  equals  the  brain  in  size,  arise  those 
nerves  which  supply  the  muscles  of  the  body  and  viscera. 

The  nervous  centres  obey  the  movements  of  the  mass  of  the 
mouth,  with  which  they  are  intimately  connected.  They  are  pulled 
backward  and  forward  by  the  muscles,  serving  for  the  protrusion 
and  retraction  of  the  oral  apparatus,  and  are  thus  constantly  changing 
their  relations  with  the  surrounding  parts. 

In  the  snail  it  would  seem  that  the  great  mass  of  the  nervous  col- 
lar which  embraces  the  oesophagus  will,  in  some  instances,  permit  the 
mass  of  the  mouth  to  pass  entirely  through  it,  so  that  sometimes  the 
brain  rests  on  the  oesophagus,  and  other  times  it  is  placed  on  the  in- 
verted lips. 

In  the  Nudibranchiate,  the  nervous  centres  exist  in  the  most  con- 
centrated form,  and  indeed  it  is  doubtful  whether  there  are  any  other 
ganglia,  excepting  the  large  supra-oesophageal  ganglion. 

In  the  Tritonia  there  are  four  tubercles  placed  across  the  commence- 
ment  of  the  oesophagus,  the  nervous  collar  being  completed  by  a 
simple  cord. 
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All  the  nerves  which  supply  the  skin,  the  moscnlar  integnment,  the 
tentacles,  the  eye,  and  the  muscles  of  the  mouth,  arise  from  the 
tobercles.  And  anatomists  have  not  hitherto  detected  any  other 
source  of  supply.  For  these  particulars  I  am  indebted  to  Dr.  T. 
Rymer  Jones. 

It  would  be  superfluous  to  continue  giving  examples  of  animals  hav- 
ing only  a  single  nervous  system. 

The  next  matter,  therefore,  should  be  to  determine  what  division  of 
the  nervous  system  in  the  vertebrata  is  identical  with,  or  discharges 
the  same  functions  as,  the  nervous  system  of  the  invertebrata. 

All  animals  require  for  the  continuance  of  life  the  ingestion  of  food, 
or  nutriment,  in  the  stomach.  Therefore,  in  all  animals  there  must 
be  provision  made  for  the  function  of  deglutition,  and  such  is  found  to 
exist  in  all  animals. 

The  nervous  rings  surrounding  the  mouths  of  the  lowest  classes  of 
animals,  such  as  the  boroe  pileus,  the  star-fish,  the  oesophageal  gan- 
glia found  in  the  mollusca,  preside  over  the  function  of  deglutition  in 
the  invertebrata. 

The  location,  the  position,  the  distribution  of  the  nerves  point  out 
the  spheno-palatine  ganglion,  as  presiding  over  the  function  of  deglu- 
tition in  the  vertebrata. 

It  will  be  recollected  that  this  is  one  of  the  organic  ganglia.  I 
will  now  quote  Mr.  Harrison^s  description  of  the  spheno-palatine 
ganglion.  **  It  is  a  small,  triangular,  reddish  substance.  It  is  im- 
bedded in  fat,  surrounded  by  branches  of  the  internal  maxillary  artery, 
and  is  situated  on  the  external  side  of  the  nasal  plate  of  the  palate- 
bone,  which  separates  it  from  the  cavity  of  the  nose,  behind  the  tuber- 
osity of  the  superior  maxillary  bone,  and  in  front  of  the  pterygoid 
processes.  Three  sets  of  branches  pass  from  the  ganglion;  an  inferior, 
internal,  and  a  posterior. 

First,  the  inferior,  or  palatine  nerves,  descend  in  the  bony  canal  of 
that  name;  send  through  the  canal  some  small  twigs,  to  the  spongy 
bones,  and  near  the  palatine  separate  into  three  filaments;  an  ante- 
rior, middle,  and  posterior.  The  anterior  is  the  largest,  and  passes 
forward  in  a  groove  within  the  alveoli,  and  above  the  mucous  mem- 
brane, supplying  the  latter,  the  bone  and  teeth,  and  finally  enters  the 
foramen  incisivum  by  a  very  fine  filament,  which  communicates  with 
the  nerves  in  the  septum  narum. 

The  middle  and  posterior  filaments  of  the  palatine  nerves  are  dis- 
tributed to  the  amygdalse,  the  soft  palate,  and  uvula.     The  posterior 
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nsoally  descends  through  the  osseoas  canal  of  the  pterygoid  portion 
of  the  palate-bone.  The  internal  branch  of  the  spheno-palatine  nenre 
is  very  short,  passes  through  the  spheno-palatine  hole  to  the  upper 
and  back  part  of  the  nose,  and  diyides  into  fiye  or  six  branches. 
The  most  important  of  these  pass  immediately  into  the  m neons  mem- 
brane covering  the  superior  and  middle  spongy  bones;  one  branch, 
called  the  naso-palatine  nerve  of  Gotnnius,  passes  beneath  the  sphenoi- 
dal sinus,  across  the  root  of  the  nose,  and  descends  obliquely  forward, 
along  the  septum  nasi,  as  far  as  the  foramen  incisivum,  where  it  com- 
municates with  the  interior  palatine  branches,  and  where  some  anato< 
mists  describe  a  small  ganglion  (nasopalatine)  to  exist.  This,  however, 
in  the  human  subject,  can  seldom  be  distinguished  from  the  snrroand- 
ing  fat  and  vessels. 

The  third,  or  posterior  branch,  of  the  ganglion,  is  the  vidian,  or 
superior  petrosal  nerve;  this  passes  backward  throngh  the  vidian 
canal,  above  the  pterygoid  plate,  and  sends  some  small  filaments  into 
the  sphenoidal  sinuses;  it  there  perforates  the  cartilaginous  substance 
that  closes  the  foramen  lacerum  anterius,  enters  the  cranium,  and  di- 
vides into  branches;  an  inferior  and  posterior.  The  inferior,  or  caro- 
tid branch,  enters  the  cavernous  sinus,  and  joins  the  plexus  formed 
around  the  artery,  by  the  ascending  branches  of  the  superior  cervical 
ganglion  of  the  sympathetic.  The  superior,  or  petrosal  branch,  runs 
backward  and  outward,  beneath  the  dura  mater  and  Casserian  gan- 
glion, in  a  groove  on  the  petrous  bone;  enters  the  hiatus  fallopii  in  the 
bone,  and  becomes  attached  to  the  portio  dura  nerve — the  part  of 
function  being  marked  by  a  small  gangliform  expansion.  The  vidian 
nerve  accompanies  the  portio  dura  as  far  as  the  back  part  of  the  tym- 
panum; it  then  leaves  it,  receives  the  name  of  chorda  tympani,  and 
enters  the  tympanum  a  little  below  the  pyramid;  invested  by  macons 
membrane,  it  now  proceeds  forward,  between  the  long  leg  of  the 
incus  and  the  handle  of  the  malleus — to  the  latter  it  is  firmly  con- 
nected; it  then  escapes  by  a  canal,  which  appears  near  the  internal 
extremity  of  the  glenoid  fissure;  it  next  runs  downward,  inward, 
and  forward,  joins  the  gustatory  nerve,  and  continues  attached  to  it 
as  far  as  the  submaxillary  gland ;  it  now  leaves  the  gustatory  nerve, 
and  unites  with  filaments  from  it  in  the  submaxillary  ganglion,  which 
is  situated  near  the  posterior  edge  of  the  submaxillary  gland,  and 
from  which  a  number  of  filaments  proceed;  these  form  a  plezos, 
which  supply  the  gland.^^ 

It  requires  very  little  reflection  to  understand  the  part  the  intelli- 
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gent  agent,  situated  in  the  spheno-palatine  ganglion,  has  to  enact  in 
the  process  of  the  selection  of  food,  mastication,  the  salivarj  and  se- 
cretion, and  deglutition,  when  its  connections  are  remembered. 

It  may  be  sapposed  that  sufficient  proof  has  not  been  given  to  sus- 
tain the  declaration  that  the  oesophageal  ganglion  in  the  invertebrata, 
and  the  spheno-palatine  in  the  vertebrata,  are  identical,  as  to  their 
fonctions  in  the  animal  economy. 
I  beg,  therefore,  to  direct  attention  to  comparative  anatomy. 
In  the  Ruminantia,  the  spheno-palatine  ganglia  are  very  large;  they 
are  double  the  size  in  a  sheep,  when  compared  with  a  carnivorous 
animal  of  similar  dimensions.     I  presume  it  is  unnecessary  to  specify 
(the  mode  of  mastication  in  these  animals  is  quite  different  from  the 
carnivorous)  or  to  discuss  the  reasons  why  the  spheno-palatine  should 
be  so  large  in  the  former,  as  reflection  will  at  once  suggest  the  answer. 
Again,  it  will  be  recollected  that  a  snail,  having  a  supra-oesopha- 
geal  ganglion,  has  the  power  of  regurgitation. 

In  fact,  it  can  swallow  its  oral  apparatus,  and  again  regurgitate  it. 
In  this  respect  it  resembles  the  ruminantia.  It  is  a  remarkable  fact 
that  several  of  the  gasteropoda,  to  which  the  snail  belongs,  have 
stomachs  similar  to  the  ruminantia. 

I  have  next  to  observe  that  the  circulation  is  common  to  the  inver- 
tebrata and  vertebrata.  As  the  former  have  only  a  single  nervous 
lystem,  it  is  evident  that  the  nervous  centres  which  preside  over  simi- 
lar functions  in  the  vertebrata,  must  be  of  the  same  character  as  that 
of  the  invertebrata. 

In  the  human  subject,  I  think  I  will  be  able  to  show  satisfactorily 
that  the  heart  and  arteries  are  under  the  superintendence  of  the  intel- 
ligent agent  situated  in  the  organic  nervous  system. 

"The  cardiac  ganglion,"  says  Mr.  Quain,  "lies  beneath  the  arch  of 
the  aorta,  and  the  bifurcation  of  the  trachea,  in  close  contact  with 
the  former,  extending  from  the  division  of  the  pulmonary  artery  to  the 
origin  of  the  brachio-cephalic.  This  may  be  considered  as  the  com- 
mou  point  of  union  of  the  cardiac  nerves  that  issue  from  the  cervical 
ganglion,  and  the  immediate  source  from  which  the  diff'erent  nerves 
proceed  to  supply  the  heart." 

Scarpa  thus  describes  the  cardiac  ganglion:  *'  Anastamosis  ilia, 
valde  insignis,  quae  inter  utriusque  lateris  cardiacorum  nervorum  trun- 
cos,  sub  aortse,  curva^ra,  paulo  supra  cor  conficitur." 

Mr.  Harrison  remarks:  **  The  size  and  structure  of  the  cardiac  gan- 
glion are  very  variable.    Instead  of  a  single  distinct  ganglion,  it  often 
17 
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appears  as  a  congeries  of  small  ganglia  entangled  in  the  plexas  of  the 
uniting  nerves." 

Mr.  Harrison  also  observes,  *'  that  the  roots  of  the  large  vessels 
and  the  structure  of  the  heart  are  supplied  by  branches  from  the  great 
cardiac  ganglion  and  plexus/' 

In  my  opinion,  the  congeries  of  ganglia  should  be  called  the  right 
aurictdar;  the  right  ventricular;  the  left  auricnlar;  the  left  ventricular; 
the  aortic  and  pulmonary  ganglia. 

These  ganglia  being  all  united,  form  the  congeries  that  Mr.  Harri- 
son speaks  of,  and  send  oflf  a  plexus  of  nerves  to  the  organs  just  des- 
ignated, so  that  each  can  discharge  its  functions  independently,  and 
at  the  same  time,  harmoniously.  Thus  it  is  that  the  four  apartments 
of  the  heart  are  located  in  one  muscle;  and  thus,  too,  do  the  cardiac 
nerves  of  the  right  and  left  side  terminate  in  ganglia,  united  together, 
apparently  forming  one  body,  like  the  heart,  but  destined  to  preside 
over  the  left  and  right  sides  of  the  heart. 

The  mechanism  of  the  heart,  as  well  as  the  arrangement  of  the  gan- 
glia, challenge  and  demand  the  most  profound  thought  of  the  anato- 
mist and  physiologist,  as  being  the  most  exquisite  and  beautiful  piece 
of  workmanship  in  the  human  body,  and  the  tabernacle  in  which  are 
placed  thrones  for  rulers,  possessed  of  extraordinary  and  unerring 
wisdom. 

I  have  now  stated  sufiBcient  facts  to  enable  any  person  to  perceive 
that  the  heart,  the  great  central  muscle  of  the  circulation,  receives  its 
supply  of  nerves  from  the  organic  nervous  system;  and  consequently, 
that  the  nerves  connected  with  the  circulation  in  the  invertebrata 
must  be  of  the  same  kind;  and  such,  in  truth,  is  the  fact,  the  invertC' 
brata  having  only  one  nervous  system. 

Respiration  is  common  to  both  classes  of  animals.  The  blood  is 
aerated  in  each  by  the  pulmonary  nerves,  derived  from  the  anterior 
and  posttrior  plexus. 

I  am  satisfied  the  pulmonary  nerves  have  .the  power  of  decomposing 
the  air  or  water,  as  the  case  may  be;  allowing  the  oxygen  to  pass  into 
the  blood,  and  the  carbon  to  be  set  free.  The  oxygen  is  necessary  for 
the  maintenance  of  life  in  the  organic  nervous  system. 

It  must  strike  every  person  that,  if  oxygen  were  to  pass  in,  and  car- 
bon to  pass  out  at  the  same  moment,  carbonic  acid  would  be  formed; 
thus  no  oxygen  could  get  into  the  blood. 

It  will  be  recollected  that  the  torpedo  has  the  faculty  of  giving 
electric  shocks.     As  electricity  will  decompose  water,  it  therefore  fol- 
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lows  that  the  torpedo  has  the  power  of  decomposing  water  into  its 
separate  elements. 

As  the  electrical  organization  is  connected  with  nerves  in  the  fish 
allnded  to,  so  in  like  manner  is  the  decomposition  of  air  in  the  lungs 
accomplished  bj  nervous  influence. 

Dr.  John  Davy  has  obtained  decisive  evidence  of  chemical  agency 
being  excited  by  animal  electricity.  He  passed  the  discharge  from  a 
torpedo  through  a  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver,  common  salt,  super- 
acetate  of  lead,  and  found  that  all  were  decomposed. 

I  hope  I  will  not  be  deemed  as  digressing  from  my  subject  in  making 
the  following  remarks: 

The  torpedo  J  it  is  known,  must  be  in  a  state  of  vigor  and  activity  to 
give  off  the  electric  fluid  with  force.  A  man  must  be  healthy  and 
strong  before  he  can  have  proper  semen  discharged.  The  torpedo  must 
be  stimulated,  so  too  must  the  man.  When  the  semen  is  emitted,  a 
distinct  shock  is  communicated  to  the  whole  system.  Therefore  the 
production  of  the  semen  is  isocronous  with  the  shock. 

The  power  which  gives  the  shock,  on  the  one  side,  gives  the  impulse 
to  the  semen  on  the  other^  which  is  promptly  ejected. 

As  life  is  situated  in  the  organic  nervous  system,  nothing  else  can 
be  imparted  to  the  semen  but  life  itself. 

It  therefore  follows,  that  the  semen  contains  the  vital  agent.  I  will 
now  relate  an  anecdote,  which,  although  ludicrous,  will  throw  consider- 
able light  on  this  interesting  subject. 

A  cook  lived  in  a  family  in  Ireland,  in  the  neighborhood  of  the 
place  in  which  I  was  born,  where  a  fool,  of  a  very  low  degree  of  in- 
telligence, was  dally  in  the  habit  of  visiting.  Being  of  an  amatory 
disposition,  the  cook  indulged  the  appetite  of  the  fool  with  the  good 
things  of  her  department,  and  eventually  induced  him  to  have  sexual 
intercourse  with  her.  All  went  on  well  until  the  semen  was  being  dis- 
charged, when  the  fool  exclaimed  in  Irish^  which  is  a  very  expressive 
language,  "  Murder!  murder!  the  life  is  leaving  me!" 

This  story  is  literally  true,  and  explains  forcibly  the  shock  given  to 
the  nervous  system,  as  well  as  the  impression  conveyed  that  something 
more  than  the  semen  was  evolved. 

The  semen  being  the  result  of  a  process,  where  the  whole  organic 
nervous  system  is  engaged,  and  as  the  influence  of  the  whole  is  con- 
centrated on  one  particular  organ,  it  so  happens  that,  cotemporane- 
OQsly  with  the  shock,  a  miniature  representation  of  the  exterior  of  the 
body,  as  well  as  a  true  delineation  of  its  internal  organization,  ia 
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dagaerreotvped  on  the  spermatic  ganglion,  which  is  instantly  reflect- 
ed on  the  semen,  and  propelled  with  force,  in  many  cased,  to  the  nidos 
prepared  for  its  reception.  Hence  family  likenesses  between  parent 
and  offspring  can  be  accounted  for. 

I  repudiate  the  superlatively  Liliputian  idea  entertained  relative  to 
the  spermatozoa,  as  contrary  tcTvbLSon  and  common  sense.  The  en- 
thusiasts that  state  that  there  are  myriads  of  living  animals  in  a  drop 
of  semen,  each  capable  of  being  formed  into  a  man,  must  hold  the 
opinion  too^  that  the  one  left  to  become  fully  developed  has  been  guilty 
of  the  most  unpardonable  fratricide,  in  annihilating  his  innumerable 
brethren,  who  were  placed  in  a  similar  position  with  himself,  as  to 
rights  of  independent  existence. 

Lallemand  has  adduced  several  instances  of  a  fcBtus  seven  months 
old,  in  which  all  the  functions  of  life  were  carried  on,  and  the  organiza- 
tion completed,  although  the  brain  and  spinal  cord  were  absent.  It  will 
be  perceived  that  a  foetus  of  this  kind  precisely  resembles  a  Mollusk. 

I  am  indebted  to  Dr.  Bachelder,  a  highly  distinguished  Fellow  of 
the  Academy,  for  kindly  suggesting  the  proof  that  even  in  the  human 
subject,  the  cerebrospinal  system  is  not  necessary  for  the  continuance 
of  life. 

It  now  becomes  necessary  to  disprove  the  theory  that  respiration, 
circulation,  and  digestion  depend  on  the  operation  of  the  par  vagi. 

The  vagi  may  be  divided  without  stopping  respiration,  circulation, 
or  digestion.  Longet  operated  on  dogs,  some  of  which  lived  to  the 
fifth  day.  Dupuy  found  that  horses  lived  up  to  the  seventh  day. 
De  Blainville,  that  pigeons  lived  to  the  seventh  day. 

These  experiments  alone  are  conclusive  that  the  functions  specified 
do  not  depend  on  the  vagi. 

Several  distinguished  physiologists  failed  in  exciting  the  muscular 
action  of  the  heart  by  irritation  of  the  vagi. 

Longet  mentions  that  he  failed  in  influencing  the  rhythm  of  the 
heart  by  the  application  of  galvanism  to  the  vagi  of  dogs,  rabbits,  and 
sheep;  but  very  frequently  succeeded  by  scraping  the  cervical  cardiac 
branches  of  the  vagus.  It  is  to  be  remarked  that  Longet  did  not 
draw  any  distinction  between  the  animal  and  organic  nerves;  he  for- 
got, or  did  not  appreciate  the  fact,  that  the  cardiac  nerves  were  de- 
rived from  the  cervical  ganglia,  and  consequently  of  precisely  the  same 
character  as  the  nerves  distributed  to  the  heart. 

This  experiment  proves  conclusively,  and  positively,  that  the  organic 
nerves  are  only  influenced  by  the  action  of  the  organic  nerves. 
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I  cannot  use  language  sufficiently  emphatic  to  impress  on  physicians 
and  surgeons  to  pause  and  reflect  on  these  experiments  on  the  vagi 
and  cardiac  nerves. 

Legallois  has  proved  by  numerous  experiments  that  an  animal  will 
continue  to  breathe  after  the  division  of  both  vagi  in  the  neck,  if  care 
be  taken  to  secure  the  ingress  and  egress  of  air  to  and  from  the  lungs. 
Mr.  Reid  observes,  that  if  the  vagi  be  injured  above  the  origin  of 
the  recurrent  laryngeals,  none  of  the  muscles  attached  to  the  aretenoid 
cartilages  can  any  longer  act  in  unison  with  the  muscles  of  respiration 
— all  these  movements  cease,  and  the  superior  aperture  of  the  larynx 
c^n  no  longer  be  dilated  during  inspiration.  Let  me  here  state  that 
the  organic  nerves  which  supply  the  muscles  of  the  larynx  are  derived 
from  the  superior  cervical  ganglion;  and  that  the  pulmonary  plexus  is 
partly  formed  by  filaments  from  the  long  cardiac  nerve  derived  from  the 
superior  cervical  ganglion;  and  that  division  of  the  vagi,  as  above 
stated,  destroys  the  unity  of  action  between  the  organic  nerves  in  the 
larynx  and  pulmonary  plexus. 

An  animal  nerve  is  capable  of  holding  up  communication  between 
one  organic  nerve  and  another  of  the  same  kind. 

Mr.  Reid  says,  "Although  respiration  were  much  diminished  by  the 
removal  of  the  cerebrum  and  cerebellum,  and  then  dividing  the  vagi, 
they  continued  for  a  longer  or  shorter  time." 

Volkman,  Flouren,  and  Longet  confirm  these  observationg  by  ex- 
periments. 

Mr.  Aheid  confirms  the  experiments  of  Dupuytren,  that  no  morbid 
change  could  be  discovered  in  the  lungs  of  dogs,  on  the  side  on  which 
the  vagus  had  been  tied,  in  six  months  after  the  operation. 

Messrs.  Mayo  and  Miiller  failed  in  exciting  muscular  contraction  in 
the  stomach  by  irritating  the  trunk  of  the  vagi. 

Bichat,  Tiedeman,  Graellen,  Longet,  Breschat,  Milne,  Edwards,  in- 
ferred that  the  muscular  movements  can  be  excited  in  the  stomach  of 
a  living  animal,  by  galvanizing  the  lower  end  of  the  vagi  in  the  neck, 
from  its  effects  upon  the  digestive  process. 

These  gentlemen  seem  to  have  forgotten  that  the  branches  of  the 
par  vagi  inosculate  with  branches  of  the  stomachic  plexus  in  the 
stomach,  and  that  the  secretion  of  the  gastric  juice  depends  on  the 
operation  of  the  latter  nerves. 

Magendie  observed  that  these  muscular  movements  of  the  stomach 
continued  after  the  section  of  the  vagi.  Mr.  Reid  confirmed  Magen- 
die's  remark  by  experiments  on  a  dog;  where,  after  cutting  the  vagi, 
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and  on  the  dog  recovering,  he  found  that  the  stomach  conld  still  pro- 
pel the  chyme  onward  towards  the  duodenum. 

Messrs.  Keid  and  Longet  found  that  dogs,  whose  Tagi  had  been 
divided,  experienced  sensations  of  hunger,  if  they  survived  a  certain 
number  of  days. 

Lenret  and  Lassaigne  detail  the  result  of  an  experiment  on  a  horse, 
where  the  process  of  digestion  went  on  after  the  division  of  the  vagi, 
with  loss  of  substance. 

Arneman  tied  the  vagi  of  a  dckg,  and  as  the  animal  lived  until  the 
165  th  day  after  the  operation,  it 'was  killed. 

Sedillot,  Chaument,  and  Mr.  Reid  arrived  at  similar  results  from 
experiments  on  dogs — that  the  digestive  process  was  carried  on  after 
the  division  of  the  vagi.  What  stronger  proofs,  what  more  forcible 
arguments,  what  clearer  demonstration  could  be  adduced  than  the 
experiments  just  detailed  to  prove  that  respiration,  circulation,  and 
digestion  can  be  carried  on  without  the  assistance  of  the  vagi  ? 

That  the  nervous  system  in  the  invertebrata  is  of  the  same  charac- 
ter as  the  organic  nervous  system  in  the  vertebrata,  can  be  demon- 
strated by  direct  experiment. 

Every  joint  of  the  class  of  animals  known  as  the  articulata  possesses 
ft  distinct  nervous  system,  capable  of  carrying  on  all  the  functions  ap- 
pertaining to  its  individual  capacity.  Hence  it  is  that  a  lobster  may 
be  partitioned  into  several  parts,  and  each  part  be  still  living.  The 
common  earth-worm  may  be  divided  into  parts,  and  each  will  be  ca- 
pable of  forming  a  perfect  animal.  Numerous  instances  of  this  kind 
might  be  cited,  were  it  necessary  so  to  do. 

As  it  may  be  supposed  such  results  could  not  be  obtained  by  section 
of  the  vertebrata,  I  have  to  repeat  what  I  stated  in  a  former  paper, 
that  the  brain  of  sheep  may  be  destroyed;  that  the  head  may  be  sev- 
ered from  the  neck  at  the  articulation  between  the  atlas  and  con- 
dyles of  the  occipital  bone;  that  the  head  will  give  evidence  of  life, 
by  opening  and  closing  the  mouth ;  that  the  body  will  give  vigorons 
manifestations  of  life  for  minutes. 

This  experiment  is  conclusive  that  the  cerebro-spinal  system  is  not 
engaged  in  the  vital  functions,  and  further  proves  the  identity  of  the 
ganglionic  nervous  system  of  the  sheep  with  that  of  the  gasteropoda, 
to  which  class  the  snail  belongs,  and  whose  head  can  be  cut  ofif  almost 
with  impunity;  the  articulata,  to  which  the  crab  and  lobster  be- 
long; the  amelida,  to  which  the  earth-worm  belongs. 

Having  now,  I  hope,  elearly  shown  that  the  nervons  system  in  the 
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inrertebrata  is  the  coanterpart,  and  fally  and  truly  represents  the 
organic  nervous  system  in  the  vertebrata,  I  will  next  proceed  to  show 
the  functions  of  the  cerebro-spinal  system. 

That  an  intelligent,  immaterial  agent  resides,  or  has  its  habitation 
in  the  brain,  is  momentarily  demonstrated;  and  it  scarcely  requires  to 
point  out  that  the  nerves  of  sense  are  connected  with  it.  To  eluci- 
date the  fact  that  it  is  the  seat  of  the  mind — it  is  by  the  full  derelop- 
ment  of  this  animal  nervous  system  that  man  shows  his  superiority 
over  all  other  animals,  in  wisdom  and  reason.  The  mind  becomes  con- 
scious, by  the  organs  of  sense,  of  the  nature  of  all  bodies  external  to 
it.  The  mind  reflects,  judges,  and  wills  what  course  should  be  pur- 
sued by  the  body,  under  certain  circumstances;  and  has  under  its 
control  a  chief  messenger  or  agent,  known  as  the  spinal  cord — which 
latter  is  amply  supplied  with  auxiliaries,  in  the  shape  of  spinal  nerves, 
which  proceed  from  it  to  all  parts  of  the  body — fully  carrying  into 
execution  the  commands  with  which  they  are  charged  by  the  mind, 
as  well  as  carrying  back  to  it  any  intelligence  which  it  should  be  made 
cognizant  of. 

The  animal,  intelligent,  immaterial  agent,  inhabiting  the. brain,  re- 
quu*es,  and  is  susceptible  of  receiving  knowledge  and  education,  and 
has  provision  made  for  its  reception,  by  an  expansion  of  the  cerebral 
matter. 

Without  entering  into  a  discussion  relative  to  phrenology,  it  may  be 
stated  that,  in  proportion  to  the  development  of  the  cerebrum,  the 
mental  intelligence  is  of  a  very  high  or  low  standard. 

It  is  a  well-known  fact,  that  idiots  have  thick  skulls — that  the  cere- 
brum is  not  developed  to  any  considerable  extent — that  its  place  is 
sometimes  occupied  by  a  cyst.  In  some  of  the  Hottentot  tribe,  the 
cerebrum  is  not  of  the  same  size  or  dimensions  as  the  European.  The 
deficiency  in  intellect,  as  well  as  moral  endowments,  are  too  well  un- 
derstood to  require  any  force  of  argument  to  substantiate.  Here,  it 
must  be  admitted,  a  physical  impossibility  is  placed  in  the  way  of  the 
race,  that  these  people  form  a  portion  of,  to  cultivate  the  arts,  the 
sciences,  industry  and  morality,  that  characterize  and  distinguish  the 
white  population. 

Having,  I  trust,  proved  the  correctness  of  Bichat^s  theory,  with 
respect  to  there  being  two  nervous  systems,  an  animal  and  vital,  I  will 
endeavor  to  point  out  their  connection  and  mode  of  action. 

What  can  be  more  magnificently  grand,  or  transcendently  sublime, 
than  the  examination  and  contemplation  of  the  scientific  and  ingenious 
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arrangement  by  which  two  intelligent,  immaterial  agents  are  made 
the  occupants  of  two  distinct,  material  substances,  perfectly  developed 
in  their  organization,  and  merely  connected  together  by  links  or  bands 
of  communication — and  thus  ordained  to  discharge  their  functions,  in 
mutual  unison  and  usefulness  ? 

How  provident  the  order  which  commands  the  one  to  repose,  thus 
insuring  a  quiescent  state  of  the  entire  members  of  the  body,  which 
are  subjected  to  physical  exercise  by  the  mandate  of  the  will  I 

How  wise  the  precaution  that  precludes  the  possibility  of  the  other 
postponing  its  operation;  any  cessation  being  incompatible  with  the 
continuance  of  life ! 

What  a  careful  conservative  principle  is  manifested  in  the  design, 
which  enables  the  immaterial  agent,  resident  in  the  organic  ganglia, 
being  placed  in  such  a  position  as  to  be  enabled  to  regulate  and  assist 
its  fellow,  situated  in  the  animal  nervous  system,  whose  duty  consists 
in  providing  for  communication  with  the  external  world,  thus  acting 
ostensibly  in  a  capacity  subservient  to  life,  or  its  requirements! 

How  marvelous  the  sagacity  and  premonition  which  exclude  and 
prohibit  any  direct  communications  taking  place  between  an  organ 
essentially  associated  with  life  and  an  instrument  of  the  willl 

If  the  heart,  for  instance,  depended  on,  or  was  under  the  control  of 
the  will,  what  enormous  mortality  would  be  the  result!  Good  care, 
however,  is  taken  that  no  animal  nerve  should  visit  the  heart;  thus 
excluding  the  animal,  immaterial  agent,  and  leaving  the  vital,  immate- 
rial agent  supreme  ruler  of  the  action  of  the  heart;  and  thus  it  will  be 
perceived  that  the  organ  on  which  life  depends  is  placed  under  the 
guardianship  of  life  itself,  and  is  perfectly  independent  of  the  will. 

I  am  not  indulging  in  figurative  language,  but  simply  stating  facts, 
which  have  already  been  proved  by  direct  experiment. 

It  would  be  superfluous  to  enter  into  details  of  the  reasons,  or  the 
results,  of  the  vivisections  set  forth  in  my  former  papers,  to  prove  the 
Pineal  gland  is  the  great  central  ganglion,  or  president  of  the  organic 
nervous  system.  On  the  present  occasion,  suffice  it  to  say,  that  it  is; 
and  that,  when  the  operations  of  the  mind  are  active  in  the  brain,  there 
is  a  reciprocal  communication  taking  place  between  the  immaterial 
agent,  located  in  the  brain,  and  the  other  immaterial  agent  resident  in 
the  ganglion.  Whatever  troubles  the  immaterial  agent  in  the  brain, 
likewise  harasses  the  immaterial  agent  in  the  organic  nervous  system. 

Let  any  man  place  his  hand  over  his  heart  and  deny  this  proposi- 
tion if  he  can.    Who  has  not  experienced  anguish,  depression,  and 
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paioful  sensations  about  the  heart  under  certain  bereavements  ?  Why 
are  not  similar  feelings  experienced  on  the  right  side  ?  No  one  sup- 
poses, I  believe,  that  the  muscular  substance  of  the  heart  is  the  source 
from  which  the  grievance  emanates.  Who  can  now  be  at  a  loss  in 
accounting  for  the  source,  when  he  can  point  with  the  tip  of  his  finger 
to  the  site  of  the  great  cardiac  ganglion  ? 

If  the  mind,  located  in  the  brain,  can  communicate  with  the  cardiac 
ganglion,  through  its  connection  with  it  by  the  par  vagum,  ajpriori,  the 
brain  can  communicate  with  the  central  ganglion  through  the  pedun- 
culi  of  the  brain  attached  to  it. 

The  central  ganglion  may  be  pronounced  as  a  ga;iglion  sui  generis; 
the  same  observation  is  true  of  the  cardiac  ganglion. 

Every  practical  physician  and  surgeon  has  ample  opportunities  af- 
forded him,  almost  daily,  of  witnessing,  what  may  be  denominated  an 
experiment,  on  a  living  subject,  which  should  convince  him  of  the  re- 
lations subsisting  between  the  brain  and  the  ganglion ;  and  which  should 
have  long  since  attracted  the  attention  of  some  astute  and  thinking 
physician. 

In  the  first  stage  of  meningitis,  there  is  contraction  of  the  pupil — 
in  the  last  stage  there  is  dilatation  of  the  pupil.  At  first  there  is  ir- 
ritation of  the  brain ;  and  lastly,  there  is  effusion  into  the  ventricles  of 
the  brain.  The  brain  is  connected  by  the  par  vagum  to  the  cardiac 
ganglion,  just  as  it  is  to  the  lenticular  ganglion,  by  an  exceedingly 
.small  filament  of  the  third  pair;  but  the  brain  cannot  influence  the 
pulsations  or  movements  of  the  heart,  which  derives  its  nerves  from  the 
cardiac  plexus;  and,  a  priori,  the  brain  cannot  influence  the  iris,  which 
receives  its  nerves  from  the  lenticular  ganglion. 

Irritation  of  the  cardiac  nerves,  which  are  connected  with  the 
branches  of  the  par  vagum,  will  influence  the  rhythm  of  the  heart — and 
why  ?  Because  they  belong  to  the  same  class  of  nerves  as  those 
which  supply  the  heart.  Irritation  or  compression  of  the  central  gan- 
glion will  affect  the  lenticular  ganglion,  through  the  medium  of  the 
connecting  branch  of  the  third  pair,  because  the  two  ganglia  belong 
to  the  same  nervous  system. 

In  further  illustration  of  the  laws  which  regulate  the  action  of  the 
two  nervous  systems,  the  organ  of  hearing  affords  a  beautiful  example. 

The  otic  acts  as  an  assistant  to  the  auditory  nerve,  and  causes 
the  contraction  or  relaxation  of  the  tensor  tympani  muscle;  and,  of 
coarse,  a  similar  condition  of  the  tympanum,  to  meet  the  necessities 
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or  wants  of  the  auditory  nerve,  in  regard  to  communicating  the  dif- 
ferent kinds  of  sound  to  the  mind. 

The  lenticular  ganglion,  on  the  same  principle,  regulates  the  admis- 
sion of  the  rays  of  light  through  the  pupil,  to  enable  the  retina  to 
execute  its  office  efficiently  in  carrying  the  image  of  the  figure,  im- 
pinged on  it,  to  the  mind. 

The  superior  cervical  ganglion  sends  a  branch  of  communication  to 
the  lenticular  ganglion;  also  a  branch  to  the  sixth  pair,  as  well  as 
branches  to  the  cervical  nerves. 

The  reasons  for  these  communications  will  be  understood,  when  it 
is  recollected  what  occurs  when  a  person  looks  behind  his  shoulder — 
the  branches  of  the  organic  nerves,  sent  to  the  spinal  nerves,  cause 
the  proper  contraction  of  the  muscles  of  the  neck. 

The  branch  sent  to  the  sixth  pair  regulates  the  contraction  of  the 
abducens  muscle — whilst  the  branch  sent  to  the  lenticular  ganglion 
fixes  the  pupil  in  a  proper  axis  to  receive  the  rays  of  light — thus  har- 
monious action  of  all  the  muscles  is  insured. 

What  a  beautiful  and  admirable  arrangement! 

Again,  this  ganglion  sends  nerves  to  the  muscles  of  the  larynx,  to 
the  cardiac  ganglion,  which  sends  branches  to  the  heart  and  lungs. 

The  mode  in  which  the  parts  act  will  be  perceived,  on  reflecting 
what  occurs  when  a  person  is  within  the  sphere  of  carbonic  gas. 

The  aretenoid  muscle  at  once  contracts,  closing  the  rima  glottis — 
thus  the  action  of  the  heart  and  respiration  cease  at  the  same  moment 
— instant  death  is  the  consequence. 

The  spheno-palatine  ganglion  has  already  been  described.  Its  func- 
tions consist  in  causing  a  secretion  from  the  submaxillary  gland,  of 
saliva,  to  be  incorporated  with  the  food  during  the  process  of  masti- 
cation; causiug  a  secretion  of  mucous  from  the  tonsils,  for  the  lubrica- 
tion of  the  bolus  in  its  passage  to  the  oesophagus ;  to  prevent  the  food 
passing  through  the  posterior  nares,  by  throwing  over  them  the  cur- 
tain formed  by  the  soft  palate;  it  also  prevents  jarring  of  the  teeth. 

The  branches  of  the  ganglion  act  in  concert  with  the  fascial,  as  is 
exemplified  when  a  person  sees  food  he  relishes;  the  saliva  is  secreted. 
It  acts  also  with  the  gustatory  branch  of  the  fifth  pair,  in  selecting  the 
food  which  should  be  eaten,  as  well  as  that  which  should  be  rejected. 
Thus  it  is  that  animals  are  able  to  avoid  poisonous  herbs,  a  circum- 
stance which  is  well  marked  in  the  sheep  and  goat. 

The  cardiac  ganglion  gives  off  the  plexus  which  presides  over  the 
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action  of  the  heart,  and  holds  commanication  with  the  central  gan- 
glion, through  its  connection  with  the  par  vagnm. 

The  pulmonary  nerve  presides  over  the  aeration  of  the  blood;  and, 
hj  its  connection  with  the  par  vagnm,  has  the  power  of  calling  to  its 
assistance  the  respiratory  muscles,  when  any  obstruction  to  the  en- 
trance of  air  into  the  bronchial  tubes  exists. 

The  idea  that  the  construction  of  the  muscular  fibres  of  the  intes- 
tines depends  on  irritability  of  the  muscular  fibre,  as  well  as  a  similar 
condition  of  the  uterus,  by  a  like  cause,  will  be  found  to  be  fallacious, 
when  critically  examined. 

It  is  an  ascertained  fact  that  the  iris  is  a  circular  muscle,  and  re- 
ceives nerves  from  the  lenticular  ganglion.  It  is  equally  true  that 
the  intestines  are  composed  of  circular  fibres,  and  receive  nerves  from 
the  mesenteric  plexus  or  ganglion. 

The  uterus  is  a  hollow  muscle,  composed  of  circular,  longitudinal, 
and  diagonal  fibres,  supplied  with  nerves  from  the  uterine  ganglion. 

If,  therefore,  the  iris  contracts  under  the  influence  of  the  nerves 
derived  from  the  lenticular  ganglion,  it  follows,  as  an  irresistible  de- 
duction, that  the  intestines,  as  well  as  the  uterus,  being  similarly  cir- 
cumstanced, with  respect  to  the  distribution  of  nerves,  will  contract 
on  the  same  principle. 

In  the  one  case,  there  is  ocular  demonstration  of  the  action  of  the 
nerves,  as  is  seen  in  the  eye. 

In  the  others,  there  are  palpable  and  unmistakable  evidences 
brought  under  notice. 

I  am  now  arriving  at  a  stage  of  my  investigation  of  the  greatest 
importance  and  all-absorbing  interest.  It  relates  to  a  phenomenon 
with  which  every  physician  and  surgeon  should  be  perfectly  familiar; 
and  one,  too,  which  in  my  opinion  is  susceptible  of  clear  elucidation,  if 
not  actual  demonstration. 

I  allude  to  the  circulation  of  the  blood  through  the  heart  and  arte- 
ries, under  the  agency  of  the  immaterial  agent  situated  in  the  organic 
nervous  system.  A  correct  knowledge  of  the  nature  of  inflammation, 
as  well  as  fevers  and  other  diseases  too  numerous  to  mention,  is 
allied  with  a  full  conception  of  this  matter.  It  becomes  one,  there- 
fore, of  vast  magnitude.     Here  I  cannot  avoid  repetition: 

"  Prom  the  cardiac  plexus  (I  quote  Mr.  Quain)  three  orders  of 
filaments  proceed:  some  pass  backward,  and  join  the  pulmonary 
plexus;  others  turn  forward,  to  gain  the  forepart  of  the  aorta,  but 
the  descending  branches,  by  far  the  most  numerous,,  pass  to  the  heart 
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itself.  In  fine,  thej  are  dispersed  in  two  sets,  which  take  the  coarse 
of  the  coronary  arteries,  and  are  thence  termed.  The  anterior  coro- 
nary plexas  passes  forward,  between  the  aorta  and  pulmonary  artery, 
and  ramifies  on  the  right  ventricle  and  auricle.  A  great  number  of 
them  being  directed  towards  the  right  border  of  the  heart,  whence 
they  communicate  with  the  branches  of  the  posterior,  or  coronary 
plexus.  This  plexus  will  be  found  to  ramify  on  the  inferior  and  pos- 
terior surface  of  the  left  ventricle  and  auricle. 

"  These  nerves  were  at  one  time  supposed  to  be  confined  to  the  arte- 
ries which  they  accompany,  but  the  researches  of  Scarpa  have  shown 
that  they  pass  away  from  the  vessels  in  many  places,  and  enter  the 
muscular  structure  of  the  heart." 

Mr.  Harrison  gives  a  more  minute  description  of  that  plexus,  show- 
ing the  connection  of  the  cardiac  nerves  with  the  convexity  and  con- 
cavity of  the  aorta. 

It  requires  no  arguments  to  prove  that  the  heart,  as  well  as  the 
aorta,  in  the  first  and  second  stages  of  its  course,  is  amply  and  largely 
supplied  with  organic  nerves. 

Mr.  Harrison  says,  in  speaking  of  the  filaments  given  off  by  the 
inferior  cervical  ganglion,  "  that  several  also  encircle  the  subclavian  ar- 
tery, and  unite  beneath  it  in  the  first  thoracic,  or  dorsal  ganglion." 
Again,  he  observes,  "  some  extend  along  the  subclavian,  or  axillary 
artery  and  its  branches,  and  may  be  traced  to  a  great  distance,  form- 
ing plexi  in  their  tissue.  A  considerable  fasciculus  ascends  along  the 
vertebral  artery,  forming  plexi  around  this  vessel. 

*'  Those  of  opposite  sides  unite  with  the  basilar  artery;  they  follow 
its  branches,  and  communicate  with  analogous  filaments  from  the  caro- 
tid plexus." 

Mr.  Quain  says,  in  speaking  of  the  superior  cervical  ganglion, 
"  that  the  ascending  branches  are  two  in  number;  they  enter  the  fora- 
men caroticum,  and  form  around  the  artery  a  plexus,  from  which  two 
filaments  pass  upward,  to  communicate  with  the  sixth  nerve  in  the 
cavernous  sinus. 

*'  One  or  two  may  also  be  traced  along  the  carotid  artery,  as  far  as 
the  minute  ganglia,  placed  on  the  arteria  communicans;  another  ter- 
minates in  the  pituitary  gland  and  infundibulum." 

Here,  I  beg  to  remark,  the  pedunculi  of  the  Pineal  cland,  or 
CENTRAL  GANGLION,  cau  be  traced  in  the  brain  of  a  sheep  down  to- 
wards the  INFUNDIBULUM,  thus  forming  a  complete  nervous  communi- 
cation between  the  cervical,  cerebral,  and  central  ganglia. 
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Here  the  Intimate  connection  of  the  organic  nerves  with  the  arte- 
ries is  sufficiently  maLifest  to  the  most  superficial  observer. 

A  plexus  of  nerves,  derived  from  the  thoracic  ganglia,  surround  the 
thoracic  aorta.  The  semilunar  ganglia,  at  their  anterior  border,  will 
be  found  connected  with  eight  or  ten  smaller  ganglia,  connected 
together  by  filaments.  These  ganglia,  already  named,  taken  together, 
form  what  is  called  the  solar  plexus,  and  from  which  radiates  a  plexus 
of  nerves  to  encircle  the  different  arteries,  which  spring  from  the 
aorta,  in  their  course  to,  and  entrance  into,  the  organs  after  which 
they  are  named. 

Mr.  Quain  remarks,  "  The  aortic  plexus  is  the  direct  commuoicatioQ 
of  the  solar;  its  branches  form  a  complete  network  upon  the  aorta, 
which  can  be  traced  along  the  iliac  vessels." 

It  is  well  known,  that  when  any  obstacle  is  thrown  in  the  way  of 
the  free  circulation  of  the  blood,  the  vis-d-tergo  is  increased,  as  is  wit- 
nessed in  valvular  disease  of  the  aorta,  causing  constriction  of  the 
orifice,  when  the  left  ventricle  contracts  more  forcibly  to  overcome  the 
difficulty,  its  muscular  development  is  increased,  and  hypertrophy  of  the 
left  ventricle  is  said  to  exist. 

When  a  person  is  attacked  with  inflammation  under  a  strong  fascia, 
the  artery  leading  to  it  will  be  found  to  beat  strongly  to  surmount  the 
impediment  preventing  the  circulation  of  the  blood;  that  is  to  say,  the 
compression  of  the  vessels  underneath  the  fascia. 

The  heart  receives  its  nerves  from  the  cardiac  ganglion. 

The  radial  artery,  assuming  the  inflammation  to  be  under  the  pal- 
mar fascia,  receives  its  nerves  from  the  plexus  surrounding  the  axillary 
artery.  Similar  causes,  similar  agents,  similar  effects,  characterize 
and  assimilate  the  former  to  the  latter  case. 

It  is  generally  supposed  that  the  heart  contracts  by  irritability  of 
the  muscular  fibre.  In  reply  to  this  theory,  it  may  be  stated,  the 
iris  contracts  and  dilates.  Passing  from  a  dark  to  a  well-illuminated 
room,  will  cause  the  iris  to  contract;  whilst  returning  to  the  dark 
room  will  cause  it  to  dilate.  Hence  alternate  contraction  and  dilata- 
tion can  be  produced. 

The  heart,  with  its  several  cavities,  may  be  considered,  taken  as  a 
whole,  as  a  hollow  muscle,  capable  of  contracting  and  dilating,  as  is 
witnessed  in  the  case  of  the  iris. , 

The  iris  receives  the  ciliary  nerves  from  the  lenticular  ganglion ;  the 
heart  receives  its  nerves  from  the  cardiac  ganglion. 

The  nerves  received  by  both  muscles  are  of  the  same  character;  and 
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hence  the  pheDomenon  in  both  cases  must  be  attribated  to  the  same 
nerroas  influeDce. 

If  the  mascalar,  or  what  is  asually  called  the  cellalar,  coat  of  the 
artery  receive  organic  nerves,  then  its  contraction  and  dilatation  can  be 
accounted  for,  precisely  on  the  same  principle  as  the  heart,  or  iris,  or 
intestinal  tube. 

In  the  1st  Yol.  of  the  Transactions  of  the  Physico-Medical  Society, 
of  New  York,  for  1811,  will  be  found  a  very  valuable  and  ably  writ- 
ten paper,  entitled  *'  Reflections  on  the  Pulsations  in  Epigastrio,  with 
an  Inquiry  into  its  Causes,"  by  Yalentine  Mott,  in  which  the  following 
passages  occur : 

"  That  a  pulsatory  motion  in  the  epigastric  region  should  occur, 
unaccompanied  with  disease  of  any  of  the  surrounding  organs,  is  a 
curious  and  interesting  fact.  It  is  one  of  the  most  extraordinary  and 
inexplicable  phenomena  attendant  upon  nervous  irritation," 

Again;  "  That  nervous  irritation  should  herfe  be  concentrated^  and 
develop  itself  in  the  form  of  &pulsationy  is  no  more  extraordinary  than 
the  phenomenon  of  blushing." 

Further  on:  "A  very  strong  and  regular  pulsation  was  felt  in  epi- 
gastrio. It  was  so  great,  that  Morgagni  says  he  never  saw  it  exceed- 
ed— it  was  very  visible  externally.  The  dissection  of  this  patient 
showed  no  vestige  of  disease,  either  of  the  heart,  large  vessels,  or  ab- 
dominal viscera." 

In  the  London  Lancet j  published  in  1833,  there  is  a  case  reported, 
which  was  under  the  care  of  Dr.  Watson,  in  the  Middlesex  Hospital, 
of  a  tumor  in  the  epigastric  region,  which  was  mistaken  by  several 
practitioners,  who  declared  it  to  be  aneurism,  and  which  subsided  on 
the  patient  being  well  purged. 

What  stronger  proofs  could  be  adduced  to  prove  the  contractility 
and  dilatation  of  the  arteries  ? 

What  higher  American  or  European  authority  could  be  cited  to 
show  that  the  contractility  and  dilatability  of  arteries  depend  on  ner- 
vous influence,  than  the  illustrious  Professor  Mott  ? 

Who,  possessed  of  the  organs  of  vision,  could  contradict  the  con- 
clusion, that  the  pulsation  in  epigastrio  depends  on  nervous  irritation, 
on  seeing  the  aorta  and  coeliac  axis  completely  surrounded  by  nerves 
derived  from  the  solar  plexus  ? 

I  cannot  avoid  mentioning,  in  proof  of  the  nervous  power  exercised 
over  the  muscular  fibres  of  the  heart,  that  when  the  heart  of  a  reptile 
is  cut  oat  of  the  chest,  it  will  bound  about  for  some  time,  just  as  the 
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joint  of  one  of  the  articulata  will  move  or  change  its  position.  As  it 
may  be  said  that  this  action  of  the  heart  of  the  reptile  depends  on 
muscular  irritability ^  it  is  necessary  to  state,  that  if  the  animal  is  killed 
by  strong,  or  concentrated  prussic  acid,  there  will  be  no  such  movement 
of  the  heart.  The  reason  is  obvious,  because  the  vital  immaterial 
agent,  residing  in  the  organic  nervous  system,  has  been  destroyed,  or 
ejected  from  its  entire  habitation. 

I  have  to  remark  that  the  organic  nerves  are  extremely  long  and 
delicate^  in  comparison  with  the  animal  nerves.  A  good  example  of 
this  is  presented  in  the  cardiac  nerve,  which  proceeds  from  the  superior 
cervical  ganglion. 

Again  it  will  be  remembered,  in  the  invertebrata  the  nerves  will  be 
found  accompanying  the  arteries. 

It  might  not  be  deemed  a  long  stretch  of  the  imagination  to  assert 
that  the  plexus  of  nerves,  which  can  be  traced  to  such  a  very  long  dis- 
tance, encircling  the  arteries,  accompany  them  to  their  destination, 
which  is  unquestionably  true,  as  I  will  presently  demonstrate  from  com- 
parative anatomy. 

Mr.  Swan,  in  his  admirable  description  of  the  organic  nervous  sys- 
tem in  the  boa  constrictor^  says,  *'This  plexiform  structure  varies  in 
different  parts,  and  becomes  much  greater  about  the  beginning  of  the 
intestines,  but  it  resembles  that  corresponding  in  the  semilunar  gan- 
glia in  the  turtle.  Near  the  kidney  it  assumes  the  form  of  a  nervous 
membrane  J  or  retina;  before  it  is  distributed  on  the  urinary  and  genera- 
tive organs f  branches  pass  from  the  plexi  with  the  arteries  to  the  differeni 
viscera"  ' 

Could  a  clearer  demonstration  be  given,  that  the  organic  nerves 
surround  the  arteries  in  the  shape  of  a  retina  ? 

I  presume  it  is  not  necessary  to  insist  on  the  difficulty  of  distinguish- 
ing a  nervous  expansion  as  fine  as  the  retina,  from  the  cellular  coat  of 
the  artery,  or  even  to  dissect  it  off  when  recognized. 

It  follows  from  what  has  been  now  stated,  that  wherever  there  is  a 
nerve  there  is  an  artery,  and  where  there  is  an  artery  there  is  blood. 

This  inquiry  admits  of  being  gone  into  in  more  minute  details. 
However,  sufficient  data,  it  is  expected,  have  been  presented  to  con- 
vince the  most  incredulous  that  such  a  precise  adaptation  of  ingenious 
means  to  accomplish  wise  ends,  could  not  have  been  the  production  of 
ckanu;  as  well  as,  that  the  supporters  of  the  doctrine  of  spontaneous 
generation,  together  with  the  chemists,  who  attempt  to  explain  the 
phenomena  of  life  on  philosophical  or  chemical  principles,  are  in  error. 
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It  is  manifest,  indeed,  that  the  former  class  of  persons  never  reflect- 
ed on  the  intricacies  of  the  organization,  and  peculiar  manner  of  ani- 
mal formation;  whilst  chemists,  in  arriving  at  conclasions,  forget  thej 
are  only  experimenting  on  the  effects  of  a  certain  cause,  which  is  call- 
ed life.  And  until  they  are  able  to  unravel  the  mysteries  of  this  im- 
material  agent,  their  labors  are  fruitless,  as  regards  the  operations  of 
life. 

It  is  clear  that  all  animals  are  sprung  from  others  of  the  same  species, 
and  consequently  modeled  after  the  ones  originally  made. 

Since  the  comniand  was  given  to  **  increase  and  multiply, **  the  prop- 
agation of  animals,  from  the  most  insignificant  animalcula  to  man, 
the  highest  in  creation,  will  go  on  by  fixed  and  immutable  laws,  with^- 
out  further  interference  on  the  part  of  the  Creator.  There  will  be  no 
pause  or  intermission,  until  the  edict  for  the  suspension  of  further  gen- 
eration is  proclaimed. 

With  a  view  of  elucidating  some  of  the  laws  which  regulate  the 
workings  of  the  organic  nervous  system,  I  will  endeavor  to  point  out 
the  mode  in  which  cutaneous  perspiration  is  induced. 

A  familiar  example  is  exhibited,  when  a  person  takes  violent  or  ac- 
tive exercise.  The  respiration  is  rapidly  increased ;  the  heart  pulsates 
violently;  there  is  general  arterial  excitement,  with  a  flushed  counte- 
nance. The  cause  of  all  these  changes  consists  in  more  oxygen  passing 
into  the  blood,  by  the  excitation  of  the  pulmonary  nerves,  than  is  re- 
quired for  the  maintenance  of  life  in  the  organic  nervous  system.  To 
preserve  life,  the  excess  of  oxygen  must  be  disposed  of.  The  tempera- 
ture of  the  blood  is  raised  to  a  high  degree;  the  serum  of  the  blood 
gives  off  hydrogen,  which  combines  with  the  surplus  oxygen;  serum  is 
formed,  which  transudes  through  the  pores  of  the  skin,  coming  off  in 
large  drops.  Hence  the  thirst,  and  demand  for  cold  water  to  drink, 
is  easily  understood;  hydrogen  must  be  supplied  for  the  oxygen. 

It  is  now  evident  that  the  water  which  is  imbibed  by  the  mouth 
passes  off  by  the  skin.     This  proposition  cannot  be  denied. 

If  water  can  pass  out  by  the  pores  of  the  skin,  there  is  no  reason 
why  the  water  should  not  pass  in  by  the  same  inlets.  It  is  on  this 
principle  that  if  a  man,  when  thirsty,  immerses  himself  in  fresh  or  salt 
water,  his  thirst  will  subside.  The  hydrogen  of  the  water  unites  with 
the  excess  of  oxygen,  the  organic  nerves  are  no  longer  over-stimulat- 
ed, and  the  burning  thirst  ceases. 

Hence  it  is,  a  man  drenched  with  water  will  live  for  a  long  time, 
in   comparison  with  another  wearing  dry  garments^  when  both  are 
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similarly  circumstanced — as  the  deprivation  of  water  to  drink.  The 
danger  of  drinking  ice-water,  when  the  body  is  heated,  is  now  sascep- 
tible  of  explanation.  The  cold  paralyzes  the  organic  nerves  in  the 
stomach — the  transition  from  heat  to  cold  produces  a  violent  shock, 
which  pervades  the  organic  nervous  system  in  an  instant.  Hence  it 
Is  a  person  may  drop  dead. 

To  illustrate  the  manner  in  which  the  *'wear  and  tear"  of  the  or- 
ganic nervous  system  is  provided  for,  it  is  necessary  to  state,  in  the 
first  instance,  that  fibrin  is  required  for  the  reparation  of  a  woand, 
that  lime  is  requisite  for  the  union  of  a  fractured  bone. 

When  a  girl  is  suffering  from  chlorosis,  the  extreme  paleness,  the 
green  tinge  under  the  lower  eyelids,  the  sclerotics,  the  dilated  pupils, 
the  blanched  lips,  the  waxy  and  languid  expression  of  countenance, 
the  feeble  gait,  the  palpitation  of  the  heart,  the  pain  in  the  side,  the 
tendency  to  faint,  the  sense  of  suffocation  on  making  exertion,  the 
pecoliar  longings  for  certain  loathsome  kinds  of  food,  the  weakness 
of  the  back,  cold  extremities,  the  total  or  partial  suppression  of  the 
menstrual  flux,  or  the  leucorrhcea,  which  very  frequently  exists — 
leave  no  doubt  but  the  organic  nervous  system  is  deranged,  and  is 
in  a  state  of  inanition.  The  blood  is  in  such  cases  impoverished,  and 
destitute  of  iron,  which,  on  being  administered  with  other  appropri- 
ate adjuvantiaj  quickly  restores  the  patient  to  health  and  vigor. 
Here  the  iron  produces  its  good  effects,  by  repairing  the  material 
substance  of  the  organic  •  nervous  system,  exactly  in  the  same  way 
that  lime  or  fibrin  are  conducive  to  the  production  of  bone  or  devel- 
opment of  muscle. 

In  the  second  stage  of  phthisis,  when  the  tubercles  in  the  lung  or 
lungs  are  producing  irritation  or  inflammation,  profuse  nocturnal  per- 
spirations harass  the  patient.  He  will  be  attacked  with  fever  every 
evening,  and  complain  in  the  morning  of  having  wetted  three  or  four  , 
shirts  during  the  night.  Under  these  circumstances,  the  respiration 
will  be  found  hurried;  the  excitation  of  the  pulmonary  nerves  will 
cause  too  much  oxygen  to  pass  into  the  blood,  which  must  be  liber- 
ated or  set  free  by  the  process  already  specified,  namely,  perspiration. 
In  the  last  stage  of  phthisis,  matters  are  quite  different — when,  for- 
sooth, pneumo-thorax  takes  place,  leaving  only  one  lung  to  discharge 
the  functions  of  respiration,  and  that  too,  perhaps,  half  destroyed  by 
ulceration.  It  is  here  the  accumulation  of  mucus  rapidly  fills  the  air- 
cells,  and  ushers  in  the  mucous  rattles  in  the  bronchial  tubes — keeping 
18 
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oat  the  air,  and  coDseqaently  the  oxygen,  until  at  length  the  breath 
of  life  ifl  extinguished. 

If  the  spheno-palatine  ganglion  preside  over  the  secretion  of  the 
saliva  from  the  salivary  glands,  and  the  macns  from  the  tonsils,  and 
that  the  secretion  from  the  sabmaxillary  gland  take  place  through 
its  connection  with  the  vidian  nerve,  I  presume  must  be  admitted. 

Then  follows,  as  a  consequence,  that  the  saliva  of  a  rabid  dog  owes 
its  poisonous  influence  to  a  morbid  condition  of  the  sphenopalatine 
ganglion;  and  that  the  difficulty,  an  insurmountable  obstacle,  pre- 
sented to  swallowing  can  be  accounted  for,  by  recollecting  the  parts, 
supplied  with  nerves  from  the  spheno-palatine  ganglion,  are  in  a 
highly  irritated  and  sensitive  state. 

If  the  spheno-palatine  ganglion  is  the  original  seat  of  the  disease, 
and  the  organ  morbidly  afifected  in  the  dog,  it  follows,  as  a  legitimate 
consequence,  that  the  spheno-palatine  should  be  the  ganglion  impli- 
cated in  a  man  laboring  under  hydrophobia;  and  that  such  is  the 
case  cannot  be  denied  by  any  person,  who  has  seen  a  case  of  hydro- 
phobia.    Verbum  sat. 

It  is  almost  unnecessary  to  remark  that  the  spheno-palatine  gan- 
glion guides  the  poisonous  secretion  from  all  venomous  beings. 

It  must  be  now  obvious,  a  thorough  and  comprehensive  knowledge 
of  the  laws  and  connections  which  govern  and  regulate  the  animal 
and  organic  nervous  systems  is  indispensably  required  by  every  medi- 
cal practitioner — such,  in  reality,  being  the  alpha  and  omega  of 
medical  and  surgical  science.  It  is  the  foundation  on  which  a  perma- 
nent superstructure,  capable  of  containing  a  universal  knowledge  of 
the  nature  of  diseases,  as  well  as  a  true  explanation  of  the  modus  ope- 
randi of  therapeutic  agents,  can  be  erected. 

It  is,  to  use  the  words  of  a  great  philosopher  and  accomplished 
scholar.  Professor  Martyn  Paine,  "  what  will  ultimately  distinguish 
the  scientific  from  the  superficial  physician." 

280  4th  Street,  Washington  Square,  South,  Feb.  15th,  1860. 
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MEDICAL   EDUCATION. 

EnrroR  American  Medical  Gazette — My  attention  has  been  called 
to  an  article  in  your  Journal  for  December,  1869,  on  *' Medical  Edu- 
cation," by  T.  J.  Cogley,  M.D.,  of  Madison,  Indiana,  copied  from  the 
JNfashvUle  Journcd  of  Medicine  and  Surgery^  which  seems  to  require 
some  notice,  mainly  on  account  of  its  appearance  in  jonrnals  of  so 
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great  respectability,  and  its  numeroas  innaeodoes,  misrepreseatatlons, 
incorrect — not  to  s&y  false — statements,  and  miserable  pretences  at 
argument. 

Its  personal  bitterness,  but  poorly  concealed  under  a  thick  garb  of 
pious  cant,  admits  of  no  notice,  save  merely  recognition  and  detesta- 
tion. The  physician  who  can  publish  over  his  own  signature  the 
"Surgical  Notice"  in  the  January,  1860,  number  of  the  Nashville 
Journal  of  Medicine  and  Surgery^  copied  from  an  Indiana  newspaper 
— and  which,  if  I  am  not  mistaken,  is  the  same  which  was  read,  to 
the  confusion  of  a  certain  gentleman,  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
Indiana  State  Medical  Society  in  1858 — places  himself,  in  my  humble 
judgment,  beyond  the  pale  of  the  profession ;  and  no  true  physician 
cognizant  of  the  fact  can  descend  to  his  level,  except  to  expose  hii 
true  character.     So  much  for  that  branch  of  the  subject. 

The  first  paragraph  of  this  article  closes  with  the  statement  that 
the  language  pretended  to  be  quoted  in  the  next  paragraph  **  seems 
to  have  received  the  sanction  of  the  Society,  whilst  it  has  not." 
Paradoxical  as  it  may  seem,  this  statement  is  at  once  true  and  untrue. 
These  pretended  quotations  are  evidently  intended  to  be  understood  to 
have  been  taken  from  the  Transactions  of  the  Indiana  State  Medical 
Society  for  1859,  and  are  garbled  by  omissions,  transpositions,  and 
changes  of  words  and  members  of  sentences,  and,  as  written  in  Dr. 
Cs  article,  were  not  before  the  Society,  and  so  did  not,  because  they 
could  not,  receive  its  sanction.  But  the  language  of  the  Report  as 
oflfered,  and  as  published  in  the  Transactions  of  the  Society,  did  re- 
ceive its  sanction,  by  a  very  large  majority — not  less,  the  writer  be- 
lieves, than  four-fifths  of  the  members  concurring. 

The  same  statement,  substantially,  is  repeated  in  a  subsequent  par- 
agraph, in  the  following  words,  viz.:  "These  sentiments  are  tinged 
with  the  effect  of  having  been  previously  laid  on  the  table  by  an  al- 
most unanimous  vote;  and  now,  although  referred  to  the  Publishing 
Committee,  the  general  principles  alone  are  concurred  in;  so  that  it 
is  but  the  expression  of  an  individual  or  two,  and  not  of  a  Society;" 
which  contain  just  enough  truth  to  show  the  disposition  and  expert- 
ness  of  the  author,  in  so  perverting  truth  as  to  convey  a  false  idea. 
At  the  annual  meeting  in  1858,  a  Report  was  made  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  Medical  Education,  accompanied  by  several  resolutions — 
the  first  one  of  which,  while  under  discussion,  was  divided,  and  the 
first  part  of  it,  concurring  in  the  general  principles  of  the  Report,  and 
directing  its  publication  in  the  Transactions,  was  adopted  by  a  large 
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majority.  The  latter  part  of  it,  authorizing  the  issue  of  one  thousand 
copies  of  the  Report  in  cheap  form,  for  general  distribution — after 
being  encumbered  with  no  less  than  seven  or  eight  motions,  all  enter- 
tained by  an  incompetent  presiding  officer — accidentally  occupying 
that  position — whose  signal  incompetency  and  want  of  professional 
character  had  quite  demoralized  the  Society — perhaps  Dr.  G.  could 
tell  who  it  was — was  opposed  by  some  who  heartily  concurred  in  the 
Report,  and  was  withdrawn  by  its  author,  on  account'  of  the  confa- 
sion  consequent  upon  the  aforesaid  palpable  incompetency;  and  then, 
to  get  rid  of  this  confusion,  the  subject  was  laid  on  the  table  bj  its 
friends.  Aridy  immediately  afterwards,  the  Society — Tiot  the  presidimg 
officer — by  a  unanimous  vote,  placed  the  author  of  that  Report  on 
the  Committee  on  Medical  Education  for  the  next  year.  PossM^ 
this  statement  of  facts  may  account  for  the  virulence  of  Dr.  G's  at- 
tack on  the  Report  of  1859. 

I  have  said,  his  pretended  quotations;  for,  not  one  of  them  is  a  true 
quotation,  as  your  readers  will  see  by  comparing  the  language  of  the 
Transactions  and  these  pretended  quotations,  as  exhibited  in  parallel 
columns  below;  remembering  that  Dr.  C.  professes  to  give,  not  the 
substance — but,  the  very  words — by  using  quotation  marks. 

Dr.  C^s  pretended  Quo-  Language  of  the  Transactions. 

TATIONS. 

"Our  medical  schools,         "  Our  medical  schools,  looking  only  to  pe- 

looking  only  to  pecuni-  cuniary  considerations,  have  become  the  nur- 

ary  considerations,  have  series  of  quackery.     /  know  that  many  able 

become  the  nurseries  of  men  are  educated  in  them,  but  by  far  the 

quackery.     Many  able  greater  number  are  wholly  unfit  to  practice 

men    are    educated   in  the  profession.     If  we  can  get  our  Society  to 

them,   but   by  far  the  take  the  proper  stand,  we  may  soon  hope  to  in- 

greater     number     are  duce  some  of  the  schools  to  modify  their  system 

wholly  unfit  to  practice  of  instruction,  and  make  it  what  it  should  he, 

the  profession."  and  what  the  interests  of  humanity  demand.^ 

*'  It  is  notorious  that         *'Thus  we  see  that,  while  the  field  of  frofes- 

every  year  students  are  nonal  study  has  been  greatly  extended,  and  the 

rejected     from     physi-  facilities  for  its  cultivation  greatly  increased, 

cians'  offices,  as  unfit  to  less  time  and  labor  are  now  spent  in  reaching  a 

aspire  to  a  place  in  the  so-called  respectable  position  in  the  profession, 

profession,  and  are  pla-  For,  it  is  notorious  that  every  year  students, 

ced  upon  an  equal  foot-  who  are  rejected  from  physicians'  offices,  (and 
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iog  with  the  brightest     the  number  of  such  might  he^  and  we  believe 
ornaments  of  the   pro-    ought  to  be,  greatly  increased^)  &sun^tf  by  rea- 
fesnon  by  onr  medical     son  of  inferior  mental  endowments,  or  the  ab- 
schools  from  one  end  of    sence  of 'preliminary  education  and  mental  train- 
the  land  to  the  other,    ing^  to  aspire  to  a  place  in  the  profession, 
almost,  if  not  entirely,     are  pat  npon  an  e^al  footing  with  the  most 
withont exception;'' and     thoroughly  trained  and  educated  men — the 
the  reason  assigned  is,    brightest  ornaments  of  the  profession — ^by 
because  the  ''income  of    onr  medical  schools,  from  one  end  of  the 
these  professional  teach-    land  to  the  other,  almost,  if  not  entirely, 
era  is  proportioned  to    without  exception.    This  fact  is  indisputable, 
the  number    of  pupils    and  we  think  can  be  traced  to  the  following  three 
and  of  graduates.     In    producing  causes,  viz.:  Ist,  to  the  private  ez» 
thiB  way,  the  love   of    amination  for,  and  conferring  of  degrees  on, 
money  is  made  to  oper-    their  own  pupils  byprofessional  teachers,  whose 
ate  to  the  reduction  in-    pecuniary  income  is  proportioned  to  the  num- 
stead  of  the  elevation    ber  of  pupils  and  of  graduates.    In  this  way, 
of  the  standard  of  pre-    one  of  the  mightiest  impelling  forces  in  human 
liminary,  as  well  as  pro-    nature — the  love  of  money — is  made  to  op- 
fessional,  education."         erate  to  the  reduction,  instead  of  the  eleva- 
tion, of  the  standard  of  both  preliminary  and 
professional  education.      And  although  we 
can,  with  glowing  pride,  point  to  examples 
here  and  there,  of  individuals  who  are  able  to 
rise  above  all  mercenary  considerations,  we  are 
forced  to  acknowledge  that  this  is  an  impossible 
feat  with  the  mass  of  mankind,     2nd,    The 
fast  spirit  of  the  age,  which  impels  candidates 
for  all  the  professions,  and  indeed  for  all  em* 
ployments  requiring  skilled  labor — mental  or 
physical — to  rush  into  them  with  undue  prepa- 
ration,  at  the  ea/rliest  possible  period,  so  that  it 
will  not  insure  defeat  and  disgrace,  &c ,  &c. 
And  Zd,  The  ignorance  of  the  public  as  to  the 
•  requisites  of  the  true  physician — their  general 

skepticism  of  the  science  and  the  art  of  medicine 
— and  numerous  cases  of  apparent  success  in 
persons  of  their  acquaintaTice  who  have  devoted 
very  little  time  or  study  to  the  profession. 
Under  these  circumstances,  the  student,  (in 
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"The  student,  driven  nomine  solo,)  driven  from  the  phjacian's  or 

from  the  physician's  or  private  teacher's  office  for  want  of  essential 

private  teacher's  office  requisites,  goes  at  once  to  one  of  oar  medt 

for  want   of   essential  cal  schools — and  it  matters  not  a  grtat  deal 

reqniiites,  goes  at  once  to  which  of  them— /^r,  though  there  is  a  dif" 

to  one  of  our  medical  Jkrencef  it  is  very  much  less  than  many  suppoM 

schools — and  it  matters  — and,  by  paying  for  two  courses  of  lectures 

not  to  which  of  them —  and  the  graduation  fee — although  he  may  not 

and,  by  paying  for  two  actually  hear  a  dozen  of  either  course  of  leo- 

courses  of  lectures — al-  tures — he  may,  in  eight  months'  time  in  sawm 

though  he  may  not  hear  schools — sixteen  months  in  the  most  fastidioue 

a  dozen  of  the  lectures  of  them — obtain  a  diploma,  certifying  his  foil 

—  he    may,    in    eight  qualification  to  practice  every  department  of 

months,  obtain  a  diplo-  the  profession.     Or^  if  unwilling  to  poffar 

ma,  certifying  his   full  two  courses  of  lectures^  he  may  go  to  some 

qualification  to  practice  strange  place^  ai  once  dub  himself  Doctor^'and 

every  department  of  the  if  possessed  of  a  certain  tact,  will,  in  manf 

profession.    Or,  he  may,  communities,  obtain  a  standing  equal  to  thai 

after  four   years'  pre-  of  any  worthy  member  of  the  profession.     Or, 

tended  practice,  obtain  failing  in  that,  may,  after  four  years  of  pra- 

a  diploma,  by  paying  tended  practice,  obtain  a  diploma  by  paying 

for  a  single  course  of  for  a  single  course  of  lectures,  return,  and 

lectures,  and  claim  an  claim  an  equal  standing  with  any." 
equal     standing     with 
any." 

The  fourth  paragraph  commences  with  another  statement  which 
invites  some  scrutiny — viz.:  **The  foregoing  is  selected,  not  from  any 
desire  to  give  notoriety  to  any  particular  person  or  committee,  but 
because  it  is  recent  and  at  hand.  Such  expressions  are  readily  at- 
tainable in  great  abundance,  emanating  from  various  sections."  Yet, 
in  a  subsequent  paragraph,  he  exclaims  of  one  of  these  selections, 
'*  I  am  astonished  at  the  audacity  of  the  assertion."  Now,  why  be 
astonished  at  this,  if  '^  such  expressions  are  readily  attainable  in  great 
abundance,  emanating  from  various  sections?"  Again:  "It  really 
seems  to  me  to  imply  a  contempt  of  moral  restraint."  Well  Two 
have  heard  of  a  would-be-great  surgeon,  of  the  advertising  stripe, 
who,  having  returned  from  a  protracted  visit  to  the  great  hospitals  of 
Dublin,  Edinburgh,  London,  and  Paris,  was,  once  upon  a  time,  "as- 
tonished at  the  audacity"  of  an  unpretentious  confrere,  for  telling  him 
that  what  he  proposed  to  divide  with  his  scalpel,  in  an  operation  for 
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straDgulated  hernia,  was  the  patient's  bowel;  and  that  the  aforesaid 
would-be-great  surgeon  actually  had  ''  such  contempt  for  moral  re- 
straint," or — anatomical  knowledge — that  he  opened  the  intestine  with 
a  free  incision — evacuating  its  contents  before  they  had  more  than 
half  completed  their  journey  to  the  natural  outlet — and,  *^fnira^nU 
dictu!''  the  patient  had  the  ''audacity"  to  die  in  consequence  thereofl 
Might  not  some  surgeons  do  quite  as  well,  at  least,  ''  to  cut"  dead 
bodies,  as  ''  Gordian  knots,"  or — the  intestines  of  living  persons  ? 
And,  might  not  their  own  reputation — to  say  nothing  of  that  of  the 
profession — be  promoted  or  conserved  by  doing  even  that,  in  a  re- 
tired way,  rather  than  before  anatomists,  or  even  common  people  pos- 
sessed of  olfactories  ? 

In  reply  to  the  miserable  innuendo,  ''it  is  difficult  to  suppress  a  sus- 
picion of  disappointed  ambition,"  found  near  the  close  of  the  seventh 
paragraph — it  is  sufficient  to  say,  that  this  individual  suspected  of 
''disappointed  ambition" — "although  the  circumstances  would  seem 
to  preclude  the  possibility  of  such  a  supposition" — does  Dr.  C.  judge 
others  by  himself? — we  all  know  that  crows  eat  carrion  with  gusto  I 
— has  promptly  replied  to  repeated  overtures  respecting  professional 
positions,  "that  nothing  could  induce  him  to  accept  a  position  in  any 
existing  school  in  this  country,  on  account  of  their  irrational — in  his 
opinion — modes  of  organization  and  instruction;"  and  that  while  he 
has  never  sought  any  position  in  the  State  Medical  Society,  of  which 
he  is  a  member — can  Dr.  C.  say  as  much  with  truth  ? — he  has  replied 
to  the  inquiry,  "  What  position  will  you  take  ?"  of  the  Committee  on 
Nominations,  "I  want  none;  give  them  to  those  who  will  be  induced 
thereby  to  work  for  the  cause." 

His  fifth  paragraph  contains  more  than  one  statement  of  doubtful 
verity.    The  reader  who  has  compared  the  preceding  parallel  columns 
will  be  slow  to  believe  the  assertion,   "  I  can  have  no  other  object 
than  the  development  of  the  truth."     And  inquiries  at  the  Capitol 
of  Indiana  will  sadly  mar  the  statement,  (or,  its  author's  veracity,) 
"having  never  asked    ♦    *    *    any  special  favor  of  either    *    ♦    » 
the  profession  in  general,  or  of  professors."    We  have  heard  of  a  cer- 
tain President  (by  the  grace  of  God)  of  a  State  Medical  Society  going 
to  members  of  the  profession  in  the  city  of  the  then  approaching  an- 
nual meeting,  a  few  days  in  advance  thereof,  and  urging  the  procure- 
ment of  the  largest  hall  in  the  place  for  the  delivery  of  the  annual 
address — advertisements  in  all  the  city  papers  that  Dr.  " ^"  (mean- 
ing himself;  would  deliver  the  annual  address,  which  would  be  a 
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popular  one,  inviting  everybody  to  attend,  and  which  he  desired  not 
only  to  be  published  in  the  Transactions,  but  also  a  large  number  of 
extra  copies,  ofifering  to  contribute  $10  or  $20  of  the  expense  of  pub- 
lication; and  failed  in  every  one  of  his  requests  ^  the  Society  refusing  hf 
a  large  majority  to  refer  the  address  to  the  Committee  of  Publication  at 
all — the  first  instance  of  the  kind  since  the  Society  bad  an  existeneel 
Perhaps  Dr.  C.  could  tell  us  who  this  was! 

His  sixth  paragraph,  after  getting  off  several  other  miserable  inmi- 
endoes — of  which  the  article  has  too  many,  and  too  despicable  to 
allow  notice  of  all — disputes  a  remark  contained  in  the  preface  of  the 
Beport,  quoted  from  a  letter  of  one  of  the  generally  esteemed  worthiest 
members  of  the  Society,  and  which  seems  to  have  been  a  terrible  night- 
mare to  the  doctor — that  "  our  medical  schools,  looking  only  to  pe- 
cuniary considerations,  have  become  the  nurseries  of  quackery;"  and 
with  a  great  flourish  of  trumpets,  all  of  the  key  "Ego,''  undertakes 
in  the  next  paragraph  to  "demonstrate"  the  converse.  This  demon- 
stsation  is  of  a  kind  peculiar  to  the  author,  and  must  surely  haTe 
been  learned  in  the  Old  World.  Common  people  understand  a  demon- 
stration to  be  an  induction  of  unknown  truth  from  generally  received 
or  acknowledged  truths,  and  axioms,  or  self-evident  truths.  Not  ab 
our  traveled  author.  Twent-five  years  ago — his  demonstration  runs — 
when  /came  to  Indiana,  I  had  an  opportunity  of  seeing  nearly  all 
the  physicians  in  one  of  the  districts,  and  /  am  sure  their  knowledge 
of  the  science  of  medicine  was  very  inferior  to  that  of  a  corresponding 
number  of  physicians  in  the  same  district  now.  But  a  very  small 
number  of  them  were  graduates.  About  that  time  medical  schools 
began  to  multiply,  [and  railroads  also;  ergo^  medical  schools  made  the 
railroads;  or,  the  railroads  caused  the  increased  proficiency  of  medical 
men !]  were  better  attended,  graduates  became  more  numerous,  and 
although  some  may  have  obtained  diplomas,  who  were  not  qualified, 
[most  gracious  admission  I]  1  must  say  that  /never  met  one  who  did 
not  make  the  impression  on  my  mind  that  he  had  acquired  a  familiarity 
with  the  science  which  is  seldom,  if  ever,  attained  outside  of  a  medical 
school,  /am  confident  that  "the  general  intelligence  and  fitness  of 
physicians  has  been  enhanced  in  the  above  period  more  than  fifty  per 
cent.,"  and  that  the  difference  has  been  brought  about  by  the  medical 
schools.  Wonderful  demonstration!  Shade  of  Euclid!  why  sleepcst 
thou  ?  Arise  from  thy  long  slumber  to  bow  at  the  feet  of  this  great 
modern  demonstrator,  and  learn  anew  thy  noble  science! 

Seriously,  could  a  brighter  (?)  example  of  the  "post  hoc,  ergo. 
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promptu  hoCf'^  mode  of  reasoning  be  foand  in  the  whole  range  of 
literature  ?  To  say  nothing  of  the  great  general  advancement  of  the 
country  in  common,  high  school,  and  collegiate  education  in  the  re- 
gion and  period  named,  and  the  multiplication  of  sources  of,  and 
stimuli  to,  mental  improyement,  have  no  discoveries,  has  no  progress, 
been  made  in  the  congeries  of  science,  composing  that  of  medicine, 
chemistry,  Materia  Medica,  physiology,  pathology,  surgery,  physical 
diagnosis,  and  microscopy  ?  And  have  all  these  emanated  from  the 
medical  schools,  and  do  they  so  belong  to  them  that  they  cannot  be  made 
available  to  the  industrious  student  outside  of  them  ?  I  trow  not.  We 
would  not  detract  one  iota  from  the  just  claims  of  the  schools.  We 
only  desire  their  improvement  to  correspond  with  the  general  advance- 
ment of  mind,  letters,  and  the  profession.  How  many  of  our  schools 
have  teachers  who  can  deliver  lectures  on  Practice  superior  to  those  of 
Watson,  now  attainable  in  the  very  words  in  which  they  were  deliver- 
ed in  Kings  College,  at  almost  any  tfookstore!  And  so  of  text-books 
of  the  present  day  in  every  department.  Had  tnose  poor  doctors,  who 
had  never  heard  lectures,  such  text-books  as  these  to  read  1  And  are  lec- 
tures heard  hurriedly,  six  a  day,  really  so  much  more  effective  in  im- 
parting knowledge  than  the  same  lectures ^  only  three  or  four  times  as  full 
and  complete,  leisurely  and  repeatedly  read  ?  "  Credat  Judctas  ApellaP* 
Had  they  equally  numerous  and  valuable  medical  journals  for  perusal? 
Had  they  as  much  time  then,  in  a  new  and  sparsely  settled  country, 
with  bad  roads,  for  reading  as  now  ?  To  set  up  a  claim  in  behalf  of  the 
schools,  that  they  are  the  sole  cause  of  all  the  progress  of  the  profes- 
sion, is  at  once  preposterous  and  ridiculous.  Why,  I  am  told  that 
the  curriculum  of  one  of  the  oldest  first-class  schools  of  the  West  is 
precisely  the  same  now  as  when  first  established,  twenty  odd  years 
ago  I  Progress  everywhere  else  but  in  the  medical  schools — progress 
these  too,  but,  alas!  progress  backward!  Says  Dr.  Warren,  in  the 
Medical  Journal  of  North  Carolina  for  October,  1859,  page  84,  "It 
is  unnecessary  to  attempt  a  formal  argument  for  the  purpose  of  de- 
monstrating how  and  why  the  standard  of  medical  education  has  de- 
preciated in  this  country,  for  the  fact  is  as  universally  acknowledged  as 
it  is  deplored.  To  so  great  an  extent  has  the  rivalry  between  opposing 
schools  reduced  the  standard  of  qualification  among  medical  graduaffu, 
that  the  possession  of  a  diploma  is  no  longer  regarded,  either  by  the 
profession  or  the  people,  as  a  positive  evidence  of  merit  or  respect- 
ability, but  as  simply  conferring  the  title  of  Doctor;  and  in  this  esti- 
mate of  the  value  of  such  a  document,  they  are  not  only  sustained  by 
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the  action  of  the  Army  and  Navy  Boards,  in  rejectiqg  annoAlly  i^ 
large  namber  of  medical  graduates,  and  by  an  acknowledgment  on  the 
part  of  the  National  Medical  Association  of  the  absohUt  necessUy  of 
some  reform  iu  the  method  of  granting  diplomas,  bat,"  &c.,  tc. 

His  ninth  paragraph  is  a  similar  demonstration  of  the  incorrectnen 
of  another  quotation  from  the  same  letter,  foand  in  the  Preface  of  the 
Report,  viz.:  ''Bat  by  far  the  greater  namber  [edacated  in  the 
schools]  are  wholly  unfit  to  practice  the  profession."  Now,  it  is  well 
known  to  many,  if  not  to  Dr.  C,  that  those  graduates,  which  are  bat 
a  small  portion  of  those  who  attend  medical  schools,  who  offer  them- 
selves for  posts  in  the  army  and  navy,  are  almost  without  exception 
from  first<lass  medical  schools,  and  above  the  average  of  ihdr  respectm 
classes  in  attainments;  and  it  is  equally  well  known  that  a  large  loa- 
jority  of  these  applicants  arc  rejected  on  examination.  This  is  saffi- 
cient  evidence  of  the  truth  of  the  disputed  remark,  though  still  more 
will  be  adduced  presently;  and  it<s  a  source  of  regret  and  mortifica- 
tion to  us  that  facts  do  thus  establish  the  truth  of  the  remark  to  its 
fullest  extent. 

The  tenth  paragraph  announces  the  astounding  fact,  that  ''  there  14 
another  thing  which  others  as  well  as  myself  have  observed  I"  and 
the  equally  remarkable  opinion,  that  of  two  young  men  of  eqiiol 
talents,  education,  and  desire  for  knowledge,  one  may  read  medicine  in  a 
physician's  office  for  two  or  three  years,  and  the  other  attend  carefully 
but  one  course  of  lectures  in  any  respectable  school,  and  the  latter  wiU,  ajt 
the  end  of  the  course  of  lectures,  know  more  of  the  science,  and  be  better 
prepared  to  coi?imence  practice,  than  the  former  can  possibly  be.  No  won- 
der, if  we  are  expected  to  receive  such  irrational  dogmas  gn  the  mere 
assertion  of  Dr.  C,  that  it  is  impossible  to  keep  most  students  of 
medicine  at  the  study  longer  than  one  or  two  short  courses  of  lecturesl 
But,  physicians  of  high  standing  have  been  heard  to  declare,  that 
they  learned  ten  times  as  much  of  valuable  professional  science  and 
art  in  their  private  preceptors'  offices  as  from  all  their  professors,  of 
equal  distinction  with  any  in  the  Union,  during  both  courses  of 
lectures. 

It  IS  notorious.  Dr.  C.  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding,  that  every 
year  students  who  have  been  rejected  from  physicians'  or  private 
teachers'  offices,  are,  by  being  graduated,  placed  upon  the  same  foot- 
ing— as  far  as  it  is  in  the  power  of  the  schools  to  do  it — with  the 
most  thoroughly  trained  men  they  graduate.  We  supposed  this  in- 
disputable, and  therefore  did  not  then  offer  proof  of  it.     We  do  so 
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DOW.  Dr.  D.  W.  Tandell,  now  a  professor  in  a  first-class  medical 
sdiool,  stated  on  the  floor  of  the  American  Medical  Association,  at 
LoaisYille,  Kj.,  in  May,  1859,  that  he  had  been  a  private  teacher 
twelye  years,  and  eijery  year  had  rejected  candidates  for  pupilage  for 
want  of  brains  to  make  physicians,  and,  in  nearly  every  case,  had  found 
than  in  twelve  or  eighteen  months  with  diplomas  as  good  as  his  own. 
Others  made  similar  statements,  and,  if  Dr.  C.  does  ru>t  know  it, 
still,  it  may  he  true,  and  it  is  believed  that  the  statement  will  be  con- 
corred  in  by  a  majority  of  the  educated  physicians  of  the  West. 

The  editors  of  the  ATntrican  Medical  Monthly,  in  their  journal  for 
April,  1859,  p.  334,  and  sequel,  say:  "The  professors  do,  in  fact, 
have  the  control  of  the  gate  through  which  students  enter  the  profes- 
sion, not  because  they  are  particularly  entitled  to  it,  but  because  the 
rest  of  the  profession  have  allowed  them  to  assume  it;  *  *  *  and 
80  long  as  they  use  it  to  admit  unqualified  persons,  it  is  in  vain  for 
the  rest  of  the  profession  to  expect  to  put  a  stop  to  this  evil.  *  *  * 
Again,  if  the  professors  hold  back  from  any  reforms,  nothing  can  be 
done  while  they  hold  open  the  gates,  and  admit  to  the  highest  degree 
of  the  profession  men  who  are  unfit  for  it.  *  *  *  The  indifference 
of  the  profession  to  do  anything  more  than  talk  about  any  measures 
of  improvement,  is  notorious;  the  indifference  of  the  professors  to  do 
anything  which  shall  tend  to  lessen  their  fees  is  everywhere  apparent. 
♦  *  *  The  professors  are  greedy  to  get  the  fee  for  graduation,  and 
allow  many  a  one  to  slip  through  the  green-room  in  safety;  blinded, 
doubtless,  by  the  glare  of  gold  in  the  ignoramus's  hand.  Nay,  we 
have  in  our  possession  proof  that  a  degree  will  be  conferred  by  some 
of  these  gentlemen  upon  parties  whom  they  have  never  seen,  and  who 
of  course  cannot  have  been  under  their  instruction,  provided  a  suffi- 
cient payment,  and  that  not  a  very  large  one,  is  made.  *  *  *  The 
professors  are,  in  fact,  rivals  of  each  other,  and  resort  to  most  shame- 
ful proceedings  to  secure  students  to  their  own  schools — that  is,  to 
bring  money  to  their  own  pockets.  It  is  no  grateful  task  to  expose 
these  short-comings  and  misdoings,  and  we  certainly  shall  not  volun- 
teer to  do  it ;  only  alluding  to  these  things,  because  so  many  honest 
members  of  the  profession  seem  to  expect  that  the  millennial  days  of 
medicine  will  not  come  till  the  professors  have  studied  out  some  plan 
of  action,  which  the  said  professors  have  a  constant  interest  in  not  doing* 
t  *  *  But  let  us  not  be  misunderstood  to  say  that  we  despair  of 
seeing  the  science  of  medicine  make  rapid  progress  in  this  country. 
Though  mach  remains  to  be  done,  much  is  already  doing  to  pnt  the 
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medical  scieuce  of  America  on  a  level  with  that  of  Enrope,  and  to 
make  it  apparent  that  it  is  so  placed.  All  that  is  doing  comes  not 
from  resolntioBS  of  Associations,  nor  from  the  meetings  of  professors, 
bat  from  the  good  sense  and  diligent  exertions  of  the  individuals  of 
the  professioD.  And  all  that  remains  to  be  done  mast  be  accomplisli- 
ed  in  the  same  way." 

Says  the  editor  of  the  Medical  Journal  of  North  Carolina^  in  the 
October,  1859,  number,  p.  8t:  "If  professors  examine  properly,  and 
grant  diplomas  only  to  those  who  merit  them,  then  mast  the  ranks  of 
the  profession  be  filled  up  with  worthy  men,  and  no  jast  cause  of 
complaint  can  possibly  exist  against  the  present  system  of  medical 
edacation.  Bat,  as  it  is  a  notorious  fact  thai  the  system  is  defective,  and 
that  unworthy  men  are  constantly  invested  with  the  prerogatives  of  tbe 
Doctorate,  it  must  follow,"  &c. 

Say  the  editors  of  the  SemirMonthly  Medical  News,  of  Lonisville, 
Ky. — both  professors  in  a  medical  school — vol.  for  1859,  p.  11  •:  "Oar 
ranks  require  drastic  purging,  but,  since  death  alone  can  rid  us  of  many 
fangoid  growths,  we  should  rather  direct  attention  to  prevention  than 
cure.  What  may  be  achieved  by  the  Convention  [of  professional 
teachers]  to  meet  here  in  May  next,  we  know  not;  but  certain  it  Is, 
that  if  something  be  not  done  to  elevate  the  character  of  the  profes- 
sion, our  name  will  become  a  by-word  and  reproach."  Again,  p.  181: 
**  From  one  end  of  our  land  to  the  other — from  the  surface,  and  from 
a  few  feet  below  the  surface — there  are  evidences,  living  and  dead, 
which  might  testify  against  those  who,  while  decrying  every  pathy 
but  their  own,  which  is  the  greatest  pathy  of  the  age — ^humbng- 
pathy — are  willing  to  admit  to  full  fellowship  those  wlio  do  not  attend 
lectures  at  all,  and  regarding  whose  terms  of  study  no  questions  are 
asked,  simply  that  an  additional  name  may  be  added  to  their  gradu- 
ating list.  While  such  pettifogging  is  indulged,  the  lay  profession 
must  not  look  forward  too  hopefully  for  any  concerted  action  on  the 
part  of  the  professors."  And  on  page  478:  **The  profession  should 
be  able  to  turn  to  the  teachers,  and  expect  from  them,  at  least,  prac* 
tical  evidence  of  hatred  to  everything  savoring  of  charlatanry;  bat 
what  they  should  expect,  and  what  they  would  find,  are  distinct  prop- 
ositions. The  truthfulness  of  catalogues — the  actual  number  of  ma- 
triculants as  compared  with  the  published  lists — the  many  graduated 
who  had  not  attended  lectures — the  proportion  of  tickets  gratuitously 
distributed  to  keep  up  appearances,  and  many  other  like  iniquiiies, 
might  lead  to  replies  which,  if  candidly  given,  would  startle  the  nnin- 
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tiated  and  lakewarm,  and  display  some  of  oar  fiash  colleges  in  their 
true  colors.''  Page  219  of  same  jonrnal,  a  Medical  Teacher  says: 
"That  this  regulation  [requiring  three  years'  study  before  graduation] 
is  very  nearly  a  dead  letter  in  many  schools,  is  obvious.  *  *  *  There 
are  cases  where  students  virtually  commence  their  professional  educa- 
tion with  attendance  upon  a  course  of  lectures,  and  when  the  session 
is  ended,  they  seek  a  promising  locality,  and  offer  themselves  as  candi- 
dates for  practice.  After  continuing  this  career  a  few  years,  they 
again  resort  to  a  medical  school,  and  after  attending  a  second  course 
of  lectures,  offer  themselves  for  graduation." 

Says  M.  M.  Dowler,  in  the  New  Orleans  Medical  and  Surgical  Jour- 
nal for  March,  185T:  "  Mediocrity  and  inferiority  have  a  commanding 
influence  over  the  medical  profession  in  our  country;  aud  they  are  well 
satisfied  with  the  smattering  of  medical  science  that  is  imparted  in 
our  schools.  The  student  who  is  aiming  at  eminence,  however,  passes 
through  these  schools  without  self-gratulation.  He  well  knows  that 
he  must  pass  from  these  strongholds  of  mediocrity,  and  take  care  of 
himself  by  seeking  other  and  more  direct  resources."  * 

I  cannot  boast  of  twenty-five  years'  practice,  but  can  say  that,  in 
twelve  years,  out  of  thirty  applicants  for  pupilage,  all  save  three  have 
been  rejected;  one  of  the  three,  after  about  two  years  of  interrupted 
study,  attended  a  single  course  of  lectures  in  a  first-class  school  as  a 
practitioner,  and  graduated — in  violation  of  his  pledge  to  continue  at 
the  study  two  years  longer — and  has  not  repaid  the  money  loaned 
him,  seven  years  ago,  for  clothing  while  a  student.     Another,  although 
bound  by  a  written  agreement  to  study  four  years,  went  into  practice 
at  the  end  of  two  fractional  years,  and  is  about  to  graduate  in  an- 
other first-class  school.      This  much  may  sufiBce  to  suggest  to  Dr. 
C.  that  he  *' don't  know  everything — yet."    I  have  known  matricu- 
lants— numbers  of  them — who  never  had  a  preceptor,  and  had  not  pre- 
viously studied  medicine,  and  had  never  been  engaged  in  practice,  re- 
ceived without  a  question  save  as  to  their  residence;  and  have  known 
some,  too,  who  have  graduated  who  had  been  rejected  from  private 
pupilage.     It  might  not  be  amiss  for  some  who  are  not  reporters  to 
state  the  truth,  or  at  least  keep  themselves  in  a  position  to  avoid  ex- 
posare  of  their  untruthfulness. 

One  would  suppose  that  only  a  gosling,  just  returned  from  his  first 
trip  to  **  furrein  parts,"  to  boast  of  his  travels,  could  ever  have  con- 
ceived the  brilliant  idea  that  the  putting  on  an  equal  footing  of  differ-* 
cnt  persons,  by  giving  them  precisely  similar  testimonials,  meant  that 
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they  had  equal  amounts  of  brain,  hair,  or  muscle.  Medical  schooli 
put  all  their  students  on  one  of  two  footings — graduated  or  angradu- 
ated^  and  all  graduates  are  on  the  same  footing.  It  was  a  scDsible 
remark  of  a  wise  man,  that  **  some  great  men  would  improre  them- 
selves, and  benefit  the  world,  more  by  spending  their  time  in  the  study 
of  the  grammar  and  dictionary  of  their  Teruacnlar,  rather  than  in 
writing  for  the  press." 

It  is  truly  matter  of  regret  that  not  only  students,  but  some  M.D.'s 
also,  greatly  need  to  be  taught  "moral  principles,"  especially  truthful- 
ness and  a  becoming  modesty.  What  a  world  of  ink  and  paper  might 
have  been  saved,  had  only  Dr.  C.  been  duly  instructed  in  these  im- 
portant ''moral  principles!"  But  these  so  sorely  flagellated  Reports 
related  to  medical  education,  and  the  reporters  were  not  aware  that 
ffioral  training  was  a  branch  of  medical  education,  and  consequently 
did  not  treat  of  it.  Perhaps,  thanks  to  Dr.  C,  it  may  find  a  place  in 
their  next  report. 

But  what  has  stirred  the  Dr.  up  to  this  prodigious  effort  in  behalf 
of  the  schools?  Do  his  eyes  glisten  at  the  sight  of  a  professor's 
chair,  filled,  prospectively,  by  T.  J.  C,  M.D.  ?  Weill  we  know  of 
some  professors,  whose  letters  and  other  writings  would  indicate  that 
they  are  not  his  superiors  in  literary  attainments,  whatever  they  might 
be  in  morals.  Nevertheless,  we  honestly  confess,  the  schools  might 
find  a  tciser  advocate,  if  not  better  tool  or  representative.  The  report 
which  has  called  forth  so  virulent  an  attack  from  the  mighty  pen- 
sword  of  Dr.  C.  is  one  of  three,  incorporating  the  first  two  in  it. 
Not  a  solitary  statement  has  yet  been  shown  to  be  incorrect — not  one 
disputed  before — although  grossly  misrepresented  in  some  quarters. 
It  is  an  investigation  of  the  current  system  of  medical  education — an 
attempt  to  point  out  its  defects,  and  present  remedies  therefor.  It 
seeks  the  highest  good  of  the  profession,  which  cannot  be  inconsistent 
with  the  best  interests  of  a  ratiojial  system  of  medical  education — the 
agency  for  the  production  of  which,  the  medical  schools  are,  or  ought 
to  he.  It  surely  cannot  be  difficult — at  any  rate,  not  impossible — to 
ascertain  what  would  be  a  rational  system  of  teaching  the  science  of 
medicine.  The  Committee  do  not  claim  infallibility  for  their  views. 
They  offer  them  as  their  matured  convictions,  and  ask  that  they  may 
be  examined  in  a  rational  manner,  by  rational  men;  and  are  altogeth- 
er willing  to  abide  the  test  of  time  and  trial,  assured  that 

''  Truth,  crushed  to  earth,  will  rise  again — 
The  eternal  years  of  God  are  hers." 
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Thej  are  not  even  neWj  having  been  long  entertained,  more  or  less, 
by  no  small  portion  of  the  most  distingnished  men  in  the  profession, 
as  will  appear  from  the  "  Transactions  of  the  American  Medical 
Association/'  the  North  American  Medico-Chirurgical  Review  for  July, 
185t,  and  other  medical  journals.  Nor  will  they  permit  personal  or 
side  issues  to  usurp  the  place  of  the  real  issue.  They  have  no  desire 
to  injure  the  schools;  nor  do  they  believe  that  ascertainment  and  ac- 
knowledgment of  their  defects  will  result  in  their  injury.  On  the  con- 
trary, they  would  rejoice  to  see  the  schools  evincing  a  disposition  to 
make  themselves  worthy  of  all  praise  and  admiration,  by  elevating 
themselves  and  the  profession — as  they  may — by  requiring  a  higher 
standard  of  talents — of  literary  and  scientific  attainments;  and,  for 
the  special  gratification  of  Dr.  C,  we  will  add  in  our  next  Report — 
moral  character — in  their  matriculants  and  graduates — longer  terms, 
and  more  of  them — not  mere  repetitions  of  the  same — more  study, 
and  less  fanfaranade — thorough  'public  examination  of  candidates  for 
the  degree  by  disinterested  and  competent  parties — instead  of  the 
farce  of  a  secret  one  by  interested  teachers — the  elevation  of  the 
standard  to  an  approximation  of  that  of  the  Army  and  Navy — and 
the  removal  from  the  schools  of  all  the  degrading  and  disgraceful 
trickery  of  which  we  have  so  many  intimations  through  the  periodical 
press,  annual  announcements,  &c. — in  order  to  secure  large  classes, 
and  put  dimes  in  the  pockets  of  the  professors.  Reporter. 

Indianapolis,  Feb,  16, 1860. 


SELECTIONS. 

General  Vie'w  of  the  Therapeutic  Application  of  Electricity: 

Being  an  Oatline  of  Lectures  delivered  upon  this  subject  before  the  Class  of 
1859  and  18C0,  in  the  Medical  College  of  Georgia,  at  Augusta. 

Bj  Joseph  Jones,  M.D., 

Professor  of  Medical  Chemistry  and  Pharmacy. 

(PDBU8HBD  BT  REQUEST  OF  THE  CLASS.) 

Gentlemen — These  lectures  are  designed,  not  merely  to  furnish 
you  with  valuable  knowledge  and  practical  rnles,  but  also  to  point  out 
Ibe  sources  of  knowledge,  the  labors  and  records  of  the  best  iuTCsti- 
gators  of  the  Physiological  and  Therapeutic  effects  of  Electricity. 

Your  minds  hare  been  prepared  for  the  consideration  of  the  Thera-' 
peutic  Application  of  Electricity,  by  the  careful  study  of  the  various 
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phenomeDa  of  Electricity,  by  the  stady  of  its  relations  with  all  the 
other  modes  of  force,  and  of  its  relations  to  the  nerTons  and  masciilar 
forces. 

That  we  may,  at  the  outset,  form  some  idea  of  the  importance  and 
extent  of  this  subject,  we  will  glance,  for  a  moment,  at  the 

History  of  the  Therapeutic  Application  of  Electricity, 

Centuries  before  the  development  of  the  science  of  Electricity,  the 
ancients  were  acquainted  with  the  efifects  of  the  Torpedo,  which,  as 
we  have  before  shown  you,  is  a  living  voltaic  battery.  Thus  Pliny,* 
in  his  Natural  History,  published  A.  D.  It,  says:  "The  Torpedo  is 
very  well  aware  of  the  extent  of  its  own  powers,  and  that,  too,  al- 
though it  experiences  no  benumbing  effects  from  them  itself.  Lying 
concealed  in  the  mud,  it  awaits  the  approach  of  the  fish,  and  at  the 
moment  they  are  swimming  above  in  supposed  security,  communicates 
the  shock,  and  instantly  darts  upon  them.'' 

Galen  not  only  noticed  the  power  of  the  Torpedo  to  communicate 
its  shock  through  a  spear  and  paralyze  the  hand  of  the  fisherman,  bat 
also  compared  this  phenomenon  with  the  action  of  the  Headean 
stone,  called  the  magnet,  and  affirmed  that  he  had  applied  the  livliig 
Torpedo  to  the  cure  of  headache,  and  found  that  its  application  to 
the  aching  head  allayed  pain  in  a  manner  similar  to  the  action  of 
other  things  which  obtund  sensation. 

JEtrus  also  affirmed  that  the  living  Torpedo  will  cure  chronic  headr 
ache,  and  cause  the  prolapsed  anus  to  return,  whilst  the  dead  fish  is 
incapable  of  producing  these  effects;  and  Scribonius  Largus,  who 
wrote  in  the  age  of  Claudian,  states  that  the  most  inveterate  and  ii^ 
tolerable  headache  may  be  removed  immediately  and  permanently,  by 
placing  a  live  Torpedo  on  the  painful  part,  till  the  part  becomes  be- 
numbed; and  that  in  both  species  of  the  gout,  if  a  live  black  Torpedo 
be  placed  under  the  feet  of  a  patient  standing  on  the  sea-shore,  when 
the  whole  foot  and  leg  are  benumbed  up  to  the  knees,  the  pain  will 
be  immediately  and  permanently  removed. 

The  magnet  was  used  for  the  cure  of  toothache  and  other  disorders 
at  an  early  period,  -^tius,  who  lived  so  early  as  the  year  600,  says: 
"  We  are  assured  that  those  who  are  troubled  with  the  gout  in  their 
hands  or  their  feet,  or  with  convulsions,  find  relief  when  they  hold  a 

•  The  Natural  History  of  Pliny,  translated  by  John  Bostock,  M.D.,  and  H.  T. 
Riley;  published  by  H.  G.  Bohn.    London,  1855:  vol.  zi.,  pp.  i51,  452. 
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magnet  in  their  hands."  Marcellus,  who  lived  in  the  fifteenth  cen- 
turj,  affirms  that  it  cures  toothache:  Wecker,  in  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury, sajs  that  the  magnet  applied  to  the  head  cures  headache:  Para- 
celsus recommended  the  magnet  in  a  number  of  diseases,  as  fluxes  and 
haemorrhages:  Kircher  states  that  it  was  worn  about  the  neck  as  a 
preTentive  against  convulsions  and  affections  of  the  ncrres:  and  at 
the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century  magnetic  tooth-jMcks  and  ear- 
pickers  were  made,  and  extolled  as  a  secret  preventive  against  pains 
in  the  teeth,  eyes,  and  ears. 

The  magnet  was  also  employed  at  an  early  period,  on  account  of 
its  true  magnetic  properties:  Kirkringius,  Fabricius  Ilildanus,  and 
Morgagni  used  it  to  remove  particles  of  iron  which  had,  by  accident, 
fallen  into  the  eyes;  Kircher  employed  it  in  the  treatment  of  hernia; 
and  in  the  latter  part  of  the  sixteenth,  and  in  the  early  part  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  the  magnet  was  employed  in  two  cases  in  which 
knives  had  been  swallowed,  to  attract  their  points  to  the  surface  of 
the  stomach,  so  that  they  could  be  removed  by  incision.* 

The  Generalization  of  Electrical  Phenomena,  by  Dr.  Gilbert,  an 
English  physician,  in  1600;  the  invention  of  the  Electrical  Machine 
by  Otto  Guericke,  the  philosophical  Burgomaster  of  Magdeburg;  the 
discovery  of  the  Leyden  Phial,  by  Yon  Kleist  and  the  Dutch  philoso- 
phers, in  1745;  and  the  experiments  of  Yon  Kleist,  Cunasus,  Musch- 
enbroek,  Watson,  Smeaton,  Bevis,  Wilson,  and  Canton,  were  followed 
by  the  extensive  employment  of  Static  Electricity  in  the  treatment  of 
disease. 

Jallabert,  of  Geneva,  in  1748,  studied  carefully  the  physiological 
action  of  electricity,  and  affirmed  that  this  agent  was  capable  of  ac- 
celerating the  circulation  of  the  blood,  of  augmenting  the  heat  of  the 
body,  of  awakening  sensation,  of  recalling  movement  to  paralyzed  • 
limbs,  and  of  producing  involuntary,  convulsive  movements.  He  re- 
ports the  cure  of  paralysis  and  wasting  of  the  right  arm  of  a  man, 
which  was  greatly  benefited  by  machine  electricity. 

The  Abbe  Sans,  in  1772  and  1773,  published  a  work  on  the  em- 
ployment of  electricity  in  paralysis,  and  reports  eight  cases  of  paraly- 
sis cored,  and  several  others  ameliorated. 

In  1778  and  1781,  Mauduyt  published  observations  upon  the  effects 
of  electricity  in  sixty-two  cases  of  paralysis,  rheumatism,  rheumatic 

« 

*  Beckman's  History  of  laTentiona.    London:  H.  G.  Bohn,  1846:  toL  i.,  p.  43. 
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gout,  deafness,  amaurosis,  and  araenorrhoea,  from  which  be  concluded 
that  positive  electricity  accelerated  the  pulse,  whilst  negative  retarded 
it;  that  electricity  augments  the  insensible  transpiration,  increases  the 
perspiration,  occasions  evacuations,  removes  chronic  complaints,  re- 
stores seu^:ation  and  movement  to  paralyzed  limbs,  and  establishes 
critical  evacuations  which  have  been  suppressed,  and  is  favorable  in 
paralysis,  and  in  all  cases  where  it  is  necessary  to  fluidify  the  liquids 
and  strengthen  the  solids,  and  is  injurious  when  there  is  an  excess  of 
sensibility  and  nervous  irritation.  In  his  treatment  of  disease,  he 
generally  employed  the  Electric  Bath,  (the  patient  was  placed  on  an 
insulated  stool,  and  connected  with  the  Prime  Conductor  of  the 
Electrical  Machine,)  and  in  many  cases  drew  sparks  from  Tarions 
parts  of  the  body. 

The  Abbe  Beetholon,  1T80;  Mazars  de  Gazelles,  1780, 1182, 1788, 
1792;  Sigaud  de  la  Foude,  1781,  1802;  Cavallo,  1785,  and  others, 
published  observations  and  works  upon  the  Physiological  and  Thera- 
peutic effects  of  Static  Electricity. 

The  discovery  by  Gal  rani,  in  the  year  1786,  of  the  contraction  of 
the  frog's  leg,  when  electrified,  and  when  touched  with  dissimilar  met- 
als, and  of  the  electricity  inherent  in  the  nerves  and  muscles;  and  the 
publication,  in  1J91,  of  his  celebrated  works,  **  De  Viribus  Electric!- 
tatis  in  motu  musculari  Couimentarius,"  excited  a  deep  and  wide- 
spread interest  amongst  the  philosophers  and  physicians  of  Europe. 

The  physiologists  believed  that  they  had  at  length  obtained  an  in- 
sight into  the  liidden  nature  of  the  nervous,  muscular,  and  vital 
forces;  and  the  physicians  began  to  believe  that  they  had  found  the 
great  therapeutic  agent  for  all  diseases,  and  that  no  cure,  even  of  the 
moist  inveterate  paralysis,  was  impossible.  Excited  by  the  experi- 
ments of  Galvani,  the  Italian  philosopher  Volta,  who  united  in  an 
eminent  degree  boldness  and  fertility  of  invention  with  soundness  of 
judgment,  careful  execution,  and  untiring  and  unremitting  attention, 
discovered,  near  the  close  of  1799,  the  Voltaic  Pile,  which  was  des- 
tined to  become  for  a  time  the  great  source  of  Electricity  in  the 
treatment  of  disease. 

Alexander  Humboldt  published,  in  1799,  his  experiments  upon  the 
effects  of  Galvanic  currents  upon  the  nerves  and  muscles,  which  not 
only  demonstrated  the  possibility  of  producing  contractions  in  the 
muscles  of  frogs  by  a  perfectly  homogeneous  metallic  arch,  and  recon- 
ciled in  a  correct  manner  the  experiments  of  Galvani  and  Yolta,  bat 
also  suggested  the  idea  of  applying  the  electricity  generated  by  chem- 
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leal  actions  to  therapeutics.  Aldini,  the  nephew  and  pnpil  of  Galvani, 
was  the  first,  however,  to  occupy  himself  with  the  application  of 
Dynamic  Electricity  (electricity  generated  by  chemical  charges,  as  in 
the  Voltaic  pile  and  Galvanic  battery,)  to  the  treatment  of  diseases; 
and  in  1804  he  publii^hed  a  Theoretical  and  Experimental  Essay  on 
Galvanism,  which  contains  a  great  number  of  curious  observations 
upon  the  effects  of  electricity  in  numerous  pathological  cases. 

Sarlandiere,  Fabre  Palprat,  Labaune,  Andral  and  Ratier,  An- 
drienx,  Coudret,  M.  Guerard,  Rayer,  Magendie,  Becquerel,  Trous- 
seau, Pidoux,  James,  Puysaye,  Regnault,  Graefe,  Koenig,  W.Wright, 
Charles  T.  Favell,  Welch,  Pravay,  M.  Marianimi,  Mattcucci,  M.  Bois- 
son,  Tytler,  and  others,  published,  between  the  years  1804  and  1838, 
numerous  observations  and  treatises  upon  the  application  of  Galvanism 
Id  the  cure  of  almost  every  known  disease. 

The  investigations  of  Faraday,  in  1831,  upon  the  inductive  infla- 
ence  of  electric  currents,  led  to  the  formation  of  electro-magnetic  ma- 
chines, which  gave  a  succession  of  induced  currents,  capable  of  acting 
powerfully  upon  living  animals. 

The  discovery  by  Faraday,  in  1831,  of  magneta electric  currents,  (a 
magnet,  by  induction,  excites,  in  an  unelectrified  closed  conductor,  a 
current,  both  on  being  brought  near  to,  and  on  being  removed  from, 
the  latter,)  simultaneously  with  the  discovery  of  the  secondary  cur- 
rents induced  by  Voltaic  currents,  was  immediately  followed  by  the 
construction  of  magneto-electric  machines,  by  this  celebrated  philoso- 
pher, and  by  Pixii,  Clarke,  Saxton,  Dove,  Breton,  Duchenne,  and 
others. 

These  electro-magnetic  and  magneto-electric  machines  have,  since 
the  year  183S,  in  which  they  were  improved  and  adapted  to  medical 
use,  been  extensively  employed  in  the  treatment  of  disease,  in  almost 
every  hospital  on  the  European  and  American  Continents,  and  have 
almost  entirely  superseded  the  use  of  the  magnet,  the  electrical  ma- 
chine and  Leyden  jar,  and  the  continuous  Galvanic  current. 

Prom  1840  to  the  present  time,  hundreds  of  cases  treated  with 
these  machines  have  been  reported  in  this  country  and  in  Europe; 
and  the  attempt  to  give  you  even  the  most  general  idea  of  the  con- 
teuts  of  these  works  and  articles,  upon  the  Therapeutic  Application 
of  Electricity,  would  not  only  consume  far  more  time  than  can  be  de- 
voted to  a  condensed  historical  introduction,  but  would  cause  needless 
Repetition  by  anticipating  the  consideration  of  the  resalts  of  the  vari- 
^  OQg  labors,  which  will  be  presented  at  the  appropriate  time,  under  the 
different  divisions  of  the  subject. 
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Electrical  Machines  and  Apparatus  employed  in  the' Therapeutic  AppHca- 

tion  of  Electricity, 

Daring  the  study  of  the  phenomena  of  Electricity,  of  its  agencies  in 
nature,  and  of  its  applications  in  the  arts  of  civiHzed  life,  you  have 
become  familiar  with  the  structure  and  mode  of  action  of  all  the  varioas 
electrical  machines  and  apparatus;  and  in  the  description  of  the  elec- 
trical machines  and  apparatus  used  in  the  treatment  of  disease,  it  will 
be  simply  necessary  to  give  you  such  a  condensed  view  as  shall  be  far 
more  useful  to  you  in  future,  as  practitioners  of  medicine,  than  a  te- 
dious description  of  minute  details  with  which  you  arc  familiar. 

1.  Static  Electrical  Machines,  in  which  the  Electricity  is  generated  hf 
Friction — Ordinary  Electrical  Machine — Apparatus  for  the  accumnh 
lation  and  condensation  of  Static  Electricity — Leyden  Jar  and  Eleo- 
trie  Battery, 

Electricity  generated  by  friction  is  called  Static,  to  distinguish  it 
from  electricity  generated  by  chemical  action,  (Galvanism,)  which  is 
called  Dynamic  Electricity. 

Whilst  the  ideas  conveyed  by  these  terms.  Static  and  Dynamic,  are 
not  accurate,  and  are  in  a  great  measure  arbitrary,  still  we  use  them 
for  purposes  of  nomenclature.  It  would  be  more  exact  to  call  elec- 
tricity  generated  by  friction,  electricity  of  intensity,  for  it  possesses 
in  a  high  degree  the  properties  of  attraction  and  repulsion,  and  is  ca- 
pable of  exercising  great  mechanical  power,  as  we  have  so  often  wit- 
nessed in  the  effects  of  lightning,  and  of  the  discharge  of  the  Leyden 
jar,  and  even  of  the  sparks  which  fly  from  the  excited  prime  conductor 
of  the  electrical  machine;  and  Galvanism,  (electricity  generated  dur- 
ing chemical  charges,)  electricity  of  quantity,  for  whilst  it  has  little 
tension,  and  can  accomplish  but  feeble  mechanical  effects,  (you  have 
seen  that  the  terminals  of  the  Galvanic  battery  must  be  placed  in 
contact  before  the  electrical  excitement  will  manifest  itself,)  on  the 
other  hand,  it  is  capable  of  developing  intense  heat,  suflBcient  to  melt 
the  hardest  metals,  and  also  of  producing  rapid  and  energetic  chemi- 
cal changes,  such  as  the  decomposition  of  water  and  salts,  and  of  all 
compound  bodies,  inorganic  and  organic. 

The  Electrical  Machine  consists  of  three  principal  parts: 

1.  A  Non-conductor f  upon  the  surface  of  which  electricity  is  excited 
by  friction;  this  is  generally  a  glass  plate  or  cylinder,  so  arranged  that 
it  may  be  continually  rotated  about  a  fixed  horizontal  axis. 

2.  The  Rubber,  composed  of  a  soft,  elastic  Fubstance,  as  leather,  of 
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low  condacting  power,  and  placed  in  close  contact  with  the  sarface  of 
the  Don-condacting  glass  plate  or  cylinder.  Daring  the  revolution  of 
the  glass  plate  or  cylinder,  electricity  is  developed,  by  the  friction  of 
its  sarface  apon  the  sarface  of  the  rabber.  The  sarface  of  the  non- 
conductor is  always  in  an  opposite  state  of  electrical  excitement  to 
that  of  the  rubber;  if  the  non-conducting  glass  be  positively  excited, 
the  rubber  will  be  negatively  excited,  and  vice  versa,  and  the  amount 
of  positive  electricity  will  be  equal  to  the  amount  of  negative  elec- 
tricity. 

3.  •  The  Prime  Conductor;  one  or  more  metallic  cylinders,  supported 
by  insulated  pillars  of  glass,  or  of  well- baked,  dry  wood,  situated  be- 
hind the  glass  plate  or  cylinder,  parallel  to  its  axis  prolonged,  and  at 
the  same  height  as  this  axis. 

The  end  of  this  prime  conductor  nearest  the  non-conducting  ^ass 
surface  upon  which  the  electricity  is  excited  by  friction,  is  furnished  with 
metal  points,  which  approach  as  closely  as  possible  to  the  plate,  with- 
out, however,  being  in  contact  with  it;  these  points  serve  to  draw  oflf 
from  all  parts  of  the  glass  surface  which  are  successively  presented  to 
them,  the  electricity  acquired  by  the  friction  against  the  rubber,  and 
to  transmit  the  electrical  excitement  to  the  insulated  prime  con- 
ductor. 

Static  Electricity,  thus  generated  by  friction,  may  be  administered 
in  three  modes: 

1.  Sparks  from  the  excited  Prime  Conductor  of  the  Electrical  Mor 
tUnt, 

The  patient,  upon  whom  we  wish  the  electrical  excitement  to  act, 
is  brought  near  to,  but  not  touching,  the  prime  conductor;  the  sparks 
pass  from  the  prime  conductor,  through  the  intervening  air,  to  the 
nearest  part  of  the  patient,  and  the  electrical  excitement  passes  im- 
mediately over  the  superficial  parts  of  the  body,  into  the  ground. 
We  may  thus  act  upon  a  paralyzed  arm,  or  tumor,  or  diseased  struc- 
ture of  any  kind,  with  sparks,  simply  by  approaching  it  to  the  prime 
conductor  of  the  electrical  machine  in  action.     Sparks  produce  sharp, 
pnngent,  unpleasant  sensations,  and  slight  fibrillary  contractions  of 
the  superficial  muscles  of  the  parts  where  they  are  received.     When 
prolonged,  this  mode  of  electrization  augments  the  cutaneous  sensi- 
bility, and  excites  the  capillary  circulation  of  the  skin^  and  produces 
slight  rubefacient  swelling,  and  some  tenderness  to  the  touch;  it  may 
tberefore  be  employed,  as  a  gentle  excitant  in  torpid  states  of  the 
^^i  when  we  wish  to  produce  a  gentle  excitement  of  the  capillary 
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circalation,  and  as  a  mild  revalsive  in  sluggish  cbroDic  inflammations, 
external  and  internal,  of  no  great  severity. 

2.  Iiisulation — Electric  Bath, — If  the  patient  is  placed  upon  a  stool 
insulated  with  glass  legs,  and  then  connected  with  the  prime  con- 
ductor, he  forms,  in  fact,  a  part  of  the  prime  conductor,  and  will  mani- 
fest, during  the  revolution  of  the  ^lass  plate  or  cylinder,  similar  elec- 
trical excitement,  and  give  off  sparks  in  a  similar  manner.  We  may 
in  this  manner  electrify  the  patient  positively  or  negatively  at  will, 
according  as  he  is  connected  with  the  prime  conductor  or  with  the 
rubber. 

A  portion  of  the  electricity  is  spread  over  the  surface  of  the  body, 
whilst  another  portion  escapes  incessantly  and  silently  into  the  sur- 
rounding air;  this  slow  escape  of  the  electricity  is  attended  with  slight 
sensation  in  the  skin.  Tiie  effects  of  this  mode  of  electrization  are 
those  of  a  very  gentle  cutaneous  stimulant,  not  intense  enough,  how- 
ever, to  render  it  valuable  as  a  therapeutic  means.  A  more  efficient 
means  of  acting  upon  the  skin  and  superficial  muscles  is  to  combine 
this  mode  with  the  sparks  in  the  following  manner:  If  the  hand  of  a 
person,  or  a  metallic  body  in  communication  with  the  floor  or  ground, 
be  brought  near  to  the  insulated,  electrically  excited  patient,  sparks 
will  fly  off  to  the  hand  or  metallic  body,  and  excitement  of  the  skin 
of  the  insulated,  electrically  excited  patient  will  be  produced  at  the 
points  from  which  the  sparks  have  been  drawn.  We  may  thus  draw 
sparks  from  a  single  point,  or  from  the  whole  surface  of  a  paralyzed 
limb,  or  from  a  diseased  structure  of  any  kind.  The  sparks  may  bo 
drawn  by  the  hand  of  the  operator,  or  by  metallic  conductors,  or  by 
brushes  formed  of  numerous  metallic  threads. —  Southern  Medical  aiid 

Surgical  Journal. 

(To  be  continued.) 
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Proceedings  of  the  New  Tork  State  Medical  Society. 

This  State  Medical  Association  held  its  fifty-fourth  annual  meeting 
at  Albany  on  the  7th  of  last  month.  Over  one  hundred  and  fifty 
delegates  were  present,  comprising  many  of  the  most  distinguished 
physicians  of  the  State. 

The  following  officers,  for  the  ensuing  year,  were  elected: 

President — Daniel  T.  Jones,  of  Onondaga  County. 
VicerPresident — E.  H.  Parker,  of  Poughkeepsie. 
Secretary — Sylvester  D.  Willard,  of  Albany. 
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Trmsurer — J.  V.  P.  QiiackenbasI),  of  Albany. 

Publication  Committee — Thos.  Hun,  S.  D.  Willard,  and  Howard 
Townsend. 

Censors  were  appointed  for  each  district,  also  Committees  of  Cor- 
respondence. Names  were  recommended  for  election  as  permanent 
members,  and  others  nominated. 

Nominations  for  Ho^wrary  Members — Dr.  Braithwaite,  London;  Dr. 
Wm.  Carpenter,  do.;  Oliver  P.  Hubbard,  Hanover  College;  P.  A. 
Jewett,  New  Haven;  Prof.  D.  Crosby,  New  Hampshire. 

For  Election  as  Honorary  Members — Alfred  StiiI6,  Philadelphia;^ 
George  Mendenhall,  Ohio;  J.  Mason  Warren,  Boston;  Warren  Stone, 
New  Orleans;  Ernest  Hart,  London;  B.  H.  Catlin,  Connecticut. 

Committee  on  Epidemics — First  District,  E.  Haras;  Second  District, 
C.  A.  Lee;  Third  District,  T.  C.  Brinsmade;  Fourth  District,  A.  P. 
Doolittle;  Fifth  District,  Luther  Luiteaw;  Sixth  District,  A.  Willard; 
Seventh  District,  E.  Carr;  Eighth  District,  H.  M.  Conger. 

Delegates  to  the  American  Medical  Association — S.  Foster  Jenkins, 
New  York;  Dr.  Goran,  Rockland;  Dr.  Wilbur,  Syracuse;  Thomas 
Hun,  Albany;  Caleb  Green,  Homer;  Dr.  Blatchford,  Troy;  Dr.  Brins- 
made, do.;  A.  Clark,  New  York;  A.  L.  Sanders,  Madison;  H.  Deer- 
ing,  Utica;  Aaron  Green,  New  York;  C.  A.  Lee,  Peekskill;  Dr.  Hall, 
Auburn;  J.  F.  Trowbridge,  Syracuse;  F.  H.  Hamilton,  Buffalo;  D. 
P.  Bissell,  Utica;  Seth  Shove,  Westchester;  B.  Fordyce  Barker,  New 
York;  Ferris  Jacobs,  Delaware;  Joseph  Beattie,  Geneva;  Theodore 
L.  Mason,  Brooklyn;  Wm.  Rockwell,  New  York;  B.  P.  Staats,  Al- 
bany; W.  W.  Strew,  Queens. 

Honorary  Degrees  of  Medicine — Francis  J.  D^ Avignon,  Clinton; 
Harrison  Teller,  Brooklyn;  Peter  Moulton,  New  Rochelle. 

Many  valuable  reports  and  voluntary  papers  were  presented  to  the 
Convention,  and  referred  to  the  Publication  Committee. 

The  subject  of  adulterated  medicines  came  up  before  the  Society, 
and  resulted  in  the  appointment  of  a  committee,  of  which  Dr.  Squibb 
is  chairman,  to  report  upon  some  measure  calculated  to  correct  this 
growing  evil.  This  is  a  movement  in  the  right  direction.  But  so 
long  as  there  is  a  demand  for  cheap  medicines,  will  they  be  furnished; 
when  the  demand  ceases,  then  will  the  supply  cease,  in  a  measure. 
It  is  a  general  complaint  among  many  physicians  that  they  cannot 
afford  to  use  medicines  of  a  high  cost,  and  which  solely  relates  to  its 
purity  and  cost  of  preparation.  This  is  a  great  mistake.  The  reme- 
dies they  use,  of  a  second-rate  quality,  fail  to  produce  the  results  thej 
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wish — their  reputation  suffers;  while  if  a  pure  article,  of  perhaps 
twice  the  cost,  had  been  employed,  it  would  have  materially  advanced 
their  reputation  for  skill  and  extended  their  practice.  Money  inyest- 
ed  in  pure  medicines  is  to  them  as  capital  to  the  tradesman,  or  good 
tools  to  the  mechanic;  scarcely  one  of  them  would  be  found  to  employ 
the  latter  to  construct  a  residence,  unless  he  possessed  not  only  skill, 
but  the  necessary  tools  to  perform  his  contract  in  the  best  manner. 

If  the  charges  made  by  the  country  physician  are  not  adequate  to 
afford  him  a  living,  and  compel  false  economy  in  his  investments,  then 
advance  the  rate  50  or  100  per  cent.;  for  there  is  no  profession  which 
demands  so  much  study,  investigation,  science,  and  physical  labor  as 
this,  that  is  as  poorly  paid,  particularly  in  the  country. 

A  great  change  has  taken  place  in  ten  years  in  respect  to  adultera* 
tions;  a  steady  band  will  in  time  work  out  the  evil.  It  is  a  matter 
regulated  entirely  by^  the  cupidity  of  man  when  adulteration  shall 
cease  to  be  profitable;  then,  and  not  till  then,  will  it  cease.  The  con- 
sumer  must  demand  reliable  and  pure  medicines;  must  understand 
whether  he  gets  them  or  not,  which  involves  a  knowledge  of  appro- 
priate tests,  &c.;  and  whenever  found  impure,  if  promptly  returned  to. 
the  vender,  will  cause  care  in  future.  The  subject  is  one  which  can 
only  be  worked  out  by  beginning  with  the  consumer,  and  working 
backward — not,  as  has  heretofore  been  done,  by  constantly  hammering 
at  the  adulterator  with  threats  of  exposure;  but  if  instead,  when  de- 
tected by  the  consumer,  his  goods  are  rejected  and  left  on  his  hands, 
it  ends  in  total  loss,  and  of  course  defeats  his  plans. — Journal  of 
Materia  Medica. 


A  fe'w  Globules  for  Homceopathy. 

Having  gone  through  a  small  course  of  Horaoeopatby,  and  fairly 
digested  its  merits,  we  have  come  to  the  following  inevitable  conclu- 
sion: "What  you  tell  us  that  is  true  is  not  new,  and  what  you  tell  us 
that  is  new  isn't  true." 

The  latter  part  of  our  judgment,  or  "  what  you  tell  us  that  is  new," 
has  reference  to  the  assertion  of  the  Homoeopaths,  that  they  cure  an 
average  of  a  hundred  and  five  per  cent,  of  all  their  cases,  and  this, 
too,  by  the  administration  of  infinitesimal  doses. 

With  regard  to  the  former  portion,  or  **  what  you  tell  us  that  18 
true,"  we  mildly  take  it  upon  ourselves  to  assert,  that  the  doctrine  of 
**similia  similibus  curaTitur^'  was  known  and  practiced  long  before 
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HahnemaDn,  or  any  other  man  of  their  school,  saw  the  nsaal  polj- 
chromatic  light  suspended  over  his  medical  door.  Instances  of  this 
are  as  plentifal  as  cases  in  the  Divorce  Courts.  From  the  beginning 
of  the  world,  ever  since  Mr.  Bacchus  planted  the  vine,  we  have  every 
reason  to  believe  that  men  have  occasionally  taken  ''a  little  too 
mnch,''  and  cured  themselves  next  day,  "by  a  hair  of  the  dog  that  bit 
them" — a  clear  case  of  **similia  simUibusJ' 

Again,  "  setting  a  thief  to  catch  a  thief,''  is  **  as  old  as  the  hills" — 
even  those  that  "  flesh  is  heir  to." 

There  is  yet  another  instance  of  this  doctrine,  well  known  in  days 
of  yore,  in  the  following  nursery  lines: 

"  There  was  a  man  of  TcddingtoQ,  and  he  was  wondrous  wise — 
He  jumped  into  a  quick-set  hedge,  and  scratched  out  both  his  eyes. 
And  when  he  saw  Lis  eyes  were  out,  with  all  his  might  and  main, 
He  jumped  into  another  hedge,  and  scratched  them  in  again.'*' 

We  leave  Homoeopaths  in  the  midst  of  this  quick-set  hedge,  to  get 
out  of  it  the  best  way  they  can.  It  is  so  clear  a  case  of  "  like  curing 
like,"  the  blindest  bigot  in  the  efficacy  of  globules  must  see  it.  There 
.  is  blindness  produced  by  the  Wise  Man  of  Teddington  jumping  into  a 
hedge,  and  scratching  his  eyes  out;  and  then  by  going  through  an- 
other hedge,  and  tlie  same  process  of  scratching  his  eyes,  he  recovers 
them  in  less  (to  speak  vulgarly)  than  two  winkings. 

Although  we  fancy  we  must  before  this  have  convinced  all  reason- 
able persons  that  "  like  having  the  power  of  curing  like,"  is  no  new 
idea,  still  we  cannot  conclude  without  quoting  one  last,  but  no  smaU, 
authority  upon  the  point,  which  we  imagine  is  dead  against  the 
atomic  theory  of  infinitesimal  doses.  We  do  not  recollect  ever  having 
heard  it  quoted  by  the  llomceopaths  themselves  in  support  of  their 
argument.  We  therefore  beg,  in  all  good  feeling,  to  present  it  to 
them  for  their  special  benefit  and  behoof: 

*^  A  little  money  is  a  dangerous  thing — 
Drink  deeply,  or  touch  not  the  Pierian  spring; 
There  shallow  draughts  intoxicate  the  brain, 
But  drinking  deeply  sobers  us  again.^^ 

This  last  line  leans  a  little  to  the  **similia  similihus^^  creed;  bat 
^e  make  the  Homoeopaths  a  small  present  of  it,  giving  them  full  lib- 
wty  to  extract  what  benefit  they  can  from  it,  as  a  proof  we  do  not 
^ish  to  be  hard  upon  them.  Meanness  is  the  test  of  a  little  mind, 
*nd  we  do  not  profess  to  deal  in  little  things,  as  though  we  were  no 
*^tter  than  a  Homoeopath. — Punch, 
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EDITOR'S    T-A.BLE. 


Ans'wers  to  Queries  of  the  Ohio  Medical  and  Surgical  JoumaL 

1.  Q. — What  institutions  have  we  that  are  out  of  the  formaivot 
stage  ? 

A. —  Tht  Universities  of  Pennsylvania f  New  York,  Nashvilkf  SfC. 

2.  Q. — Who  are  our  authors  that  have  attempted  anything  more 
than  cirmpilalion  ? 

A. — Drs,  Rush,  Davidge,  GodTnan,  Meigs,  Drake,  Hosack^  Cold- 
ucll,  Hare,  Bell,  Draper,  Gross,  Dunglison,  Dalton,  TuUy,  SlilU, 
Hamilton,  SfC,  SfC. 

3.  Q. — What  have  we  discovered  in  Materia  Medica  ? 

A. — Lvpuline,  Ergot,  Etherization,  Veratrum  Viride,  J^c,  SfC, 

4.  Q — What  in  Chemistry  ? 

A. — Hydro-oxygen  Blow-pipe,  Daguerreotyping  and  Photography; 
and  last,  not  least,  the  Magnetic  Telegraph, 

6.  Q. — What  in  Anatomy? 

A. —  Wallace^ s  and  Horner^ s  Muscles,  SfC. 

6.  Q. — What  in  Physiology  ? 

A  — MucJi  every  way ;  see  Dunglison,  Dallon,  Draper,  Dowler, 
Ca?npbe/l,  Isaacs,  tj-c. 

T.  Q. — What  operations  have  been  originated  in  Surgery  ? 

A. — Dr.  V,  Matt  has  performed  operations  never  attempted  before;  and 
so,  also  J  Drs.  W.  Post,  Stevens,  Buck,  Mussey,  McClellan,  Physick,  JSC, 
R.   Smith,  McDowell,  Atlec,   Mutter,  Warren,   Hayward,   Sims,  Pan-. 
coast,  Carnochan,  Parker,  Peaslee,  Crosby,  Knight,  W,  Stom,  Sfc;  all 
of  whom  have  *'  originated  "  operations. 

8.  Q. — What  new  disease  described  ? 

A. —  Inhere  is  "  Clothing  new  under  the  sunJ^ 

9.  Q. — What  improvements  in  treatment? 

A. — Innumerable  improvements  have  been  made  by  American  physicians 
in  every  department  of  the  healing  art,  conceded  to  be  such  by  all  Europe^ 
and  adopted  in  the  most  enlightened  transatlantic  nations.  We  have  no 
room  for  enumeration,  and  yet  to  affect  ignorance  in  relation  to  many  of 
these,  is  sdfstultification.  We  need  only  name  Dr.  Stearns,  in  Prth 
traded  Parturition ;  Dr.  Carnochan,  in  Elephantiasis ;  Dr,  II.  Grten^ 
in  Throat  Diseases ;  Dr,  Sims,  in  Fistula  of  the  Vesico-  Vaginal  and 
Rectal  Walls,  Sfc,  SfC,  Sfc. 

10.  Q. — What  contributions  from  American  chemists  ? 
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A. —  This  is  already  answered  in  part ;  but  Drs,  De  Butts,  Hare, 
Henry,  SUHman,  Jackson,  Draper,  Torrey,  and  Doremus  have  all  made 
contributions  to  this  department  of  great  value,  which  **7iot  to  know  is  to 
he  yourself  unknownJ' 

11.  Q. — What  from  Americaa  microscbpists ? 

A, —  The  science  is  yet  in  its  infancy,  but  nowhere  has  it  more  ardent 
cultivators  than  in  America,  or  more  successful  manipulators  ;  while  in 
the  manufacture  of  instruments  we  excel  the  world. 

12.  Q. — Are  our  surgical  or  obstetrical  instruments  superior  to  those 
of  the  Saracens  ? 

A. — Yes,  infinitely;  and  many  of  them  are  adopted  or  imitated  at 
this  day  in  Great  Britain,  France,  and  Germany. 

13.  Q. — Do  we  treat  phlegmasia  or  fever  more  successfully  or  phil- 
osophically than  did  Hippocrates? 

A. —  Yes,  either  and  both,  more  scientifically,  and  more  successfully.  A 
ihmLsand  limes  yes  ;  and  nobody  knows  it  bdter  than  the  querist. 

14.  Q. — Do  we  know  anything  more  of  cancer  than  did  Rhazes? 
A. —  Yes,  we  excel  him  in  Us  diagnosis — in  our  hiuywledge  of  its  hiS' 

iory — 171  our  observation  of  its  varieties^in  our  experience  of  the  worth* 
kssness  of  his  treatment — and  in  the  certainty  of  our  prognosis,  founded 
upon  pathognomonic  data.  Hence  "  cur  surgeons^^  have  ^^improvecU^  on 
the  rules  of  this  "  eminenC^  Arabian,  as  regards  "  inioferenceJ^ 

Having  thus  briefly  replied  to  all  the  questions  of  our  interrogator, 
we  now  recall  his  attention  to  the  "hyperbolical  caricature"  in  his  for- 
mer article,  in  which  he  goes  much  further  than  in  his  questions. 

Let  us  see  what  he  there  affirms: 

1.  No  authors  on  any  department  of  science  I 

2.  Compilation  is  all  that  wc  have  shown  ourselves  capable  of! 

3.  No  maxim  or  saying,  worth  recollecting,  or  that  has  lived  over 
six  months,  invented  by  American  physicians  ! 

4.  All  our  ideas,  and  even  words,  are  borrowed  I 

5.  When  we  wish  to  say  anything  forcibly  or  elegantly,  we  must 
quote  Solomon,  Shakspcare,  or  the  Classics! 

All  these  allegations  we  have  pronounced  untrue,  and  we  now  call 
upon  the  editor  of  the  Ohio  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal  to  retract, 
cr  else  furnish  his  proofs,  that  American  physicians  are  "  as  sappy  as 
ire  can  well  be."  This  is  a  sample  of  his  own  "  forcible  and  elegant 
sayings."  The  slight  fault  of  which  we  complain  is,  that  none  of  his 
sayings  happen  to  be  true.  "  If  an  enemy  had  done  this,"  caricature 
or  even  falsehood  might  be  tolerated;  but  the  editor  is  our  own  familiar 
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friend,  and  signs  liimRelf  "  Professor  in  SUrling  Medical  Collie." 
lience  we  withstand  bim  to  the  face,  because  he  is  to  be  blamed,  and 
we  charge  him  with  a  violation  of  the  ninth  commandment  of  the  Dec- 
alogue. The  profeKsion  is  our  mother,  and  when  she  is  stabbed  to  the 
heart,  the  feeblest  child  may  cry  out  for  the  arrest  of  the  parricide. 


-•♦-•- 


THE  MEDICAL  COLLEGES  IN  NEW  70RK 

Hare  closed  their  winter's  labors,  and  their  "  Commencements''  have 
been  held  in  the  following  order,  viz.: 

1.  The  New  York  Medical  College,  on  the  1st  of  March,  graduated 

a  class  of  20,  two  of  whom,  Messrs.  Hutchins,  of ,  and  Whitney,  of 

New  York,  received  prize  medals  for  superiority.  The  valedictory  was 
pronounced  by  S.  A.  Tildcn,  Esq.,  and  an  address  to  the  graduates  by 
Professor  Bryan  terminated  the  exercises,  which  were  interesting 
throughout,  to  the  large  audience  which  thronged  the  College  Hall. 

2.  The  University  of  New  York  held  its  Commencement  on  the 
0th  of  March,  when  the  degree  of  M.D.  was  conferred  on  138  gradu- 
ates, by  the  Chancellor.  Tlie  valedictory  was  delivered  by  Prof  Mott, 
and  the  annual  prizes  offered  by  Professors  Mott,  Van  Buren,  and 
Metoalfo  wore  awarded  to  the  successful  competitors,  all  the  ceremonies 
proving  highly  satisfactory  to  the  crowd  which  thronged  the  spacious 
chapel. 

l\.  The  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons  followed  on  the  7th  of 
^larch,  when  t)S  graduates  received  their  diplomas  from  the  venerable 
Tn^'ident,  Pr.  DelaficKl,  who  appropriately  addressed  the  class.  The 
valedictDry  was  pronounced  by  a  member  of  the  class,  and  Dr.  Markoe 
delivered  the  address  to  the  Alumni.  The  Harsen  prizes  were  award- 
ed, and  I>r  Alexander  H.  Stevens  offered  a  new  prize  of  100  dollars 
for  the  best  essay  on  the  Physiology  and  Pathology  of  the  Larynx. 
The  church  of  Rev.  Dr.  Parker,  where  this  Commencement  was  held, 
was  full,  ar.d  the  occasion  one  of  much  interest. 

The  ^Yood  and  Elliott  prizes  were  adjudged  on  the  1st  of  March, 
at  the  Hollcvne  Hospital,  and  the  usual  ceremonies  took  place,  in  view 
of  the  cKvic  of  the  clinical  course.  Addresses  were  made  by  Drs. 
Francis,  Mott.  Wood,  Elliott,  Sayre,  and  others.  The  successful 
pre(>araiions  are  said  to  evince  great  skill  on  the  part  of  the  competi- 
tors, and  will  Iv  addtnl  to  the  museum  of  the  hospital. 

Dr.  Aylett*s  private  students  celebrated  the  close  of  their  session 
with  the  ttsaal  exercises  at  the  University,  Dr.  Post  being  in  the  chair. 
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Addresses  were  made,  and  a  valuable  testimonial  was  presented  to 
their  teacher  by  his  pupils. 

The  Prcparatorj  School  of  Medicine  opened  their  new  building  on 
13th  Street,  by  a  reunion  of  its  friends,  and  a  pleasant  soiree,  which 
passed  off  agreeably.     This  newly  chartered  school  deserves  success. 


DIPHTHERIA. 

Dr.  Alouzo  Clark,  of  the  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons,  has 
published  a  lecture  on  this  subject  characterized  by  his  usual  modesty 
and  good  sense.  The  following  are  the  conclusions  to  which  he  arrives, 
viz. : 

1st.  That  inasmuch  as  diphtheria  is  a  manifestly  constUutional  dis- 
ease, so  must  our  main  reliance  be  placed  on  cmistitutional  trtatmerU. 

2d.  As  the  disease  is  of  an  Asthenic  type,  the  remedies  employed 
mast  be  such  as  will  give  tone  to  the  system.  The  best  of  these  are 
the  fluid  preparations  of  iron,  quinine,  etc  ,  together  with  an  invigorat- 
ing diet,  and  the  occasional  use  of  stimulants. 

3d.  The  administration  of  mercury,  with  a  view  of  obtaining  its  con- 
stiltUional  effects,  is  a  doubtful  expedient,  but  the  application  of  dry 
calomel  to  the  ulcerations  of  the  throat  is  of  decided  benefit. 

4th.  The  application  of  the  nitrate  of  silver  to  the  membrane  itself 
is  of  no  special  service,  whereas  if  applied  to  the  parts  immediately 
around  the  membrane,  it  tends  to  prevent  its  further  extension. 

5th.  The  administration  of  chloride  of  potash,  both  in  the  form  of 
a  gargle,  and  as  an  internal  remedy,  though  not,  as  was  claimed,  a 
specific  in  this  disease,  is  still  of  some  benefit,  and  should,  therefore, 
form  a  part  of  our  treatment. 


SANITART  SCIENCR 

E.  Y.  Robbius,  Esq.  of  Boston,  has  commenced  a  course  of  popular 
lectures  on  this  subject,  for  which  he  is  well  qualified.  He  deserves 
to  be  better  appreciated,  but  the  New  Yorkers  are  too  busy  in  paying 
their  devotions  to  the  almighty  dollar  to  attend  to  such  insignificant 
topics  as  life  and  death^  health  and  sicfcness,  &c. ;  nor  would  they  be 
Persuaded  to  forsake  the  opera,  theatre,  concert,  or  ball-room,  the 
Ethiopian  minstrels,  the  drinking  and  smoking  saloons,  for  the  pur- 
l^  of  learning  the  means  to  prevent  pestilence,  or  lessen  mortality, 
"even  though  one  rose  from  the  dead."    Alas!  that  Wendel  Phillips 
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&  Co.,  Icctaring  on  the  everlasting  negro,  and  teaching  treason,  should 
draw  crowds  of  listening  dopes,  while  the  lessons  of  wisdom  and  phi- 
lanthropy from  eloqnent  lips  shoald  be  repeated  to  comparatively 
empty  benches.  He  who  would  attract  the  multitade  shoald  play  the 
fool,  the  harlequin,  the  knave,  or  make  a  show  of  gew-gaws,  with  the 
magic  lantern,  or  a  pyrotechnic  display — for  nonsense  and  humbug  are 
in  the  ascendant. 


■»♦#- 


PRIZE  OFFERBD. 

To  the  Medical  Students  of  the  United  States  of  America, — I  will 
give  a  premium  of  $250  for  the  essay  which  shall  be  judged  the  best, 
by  competent  judges,  on  the  Anatomy  and  Physiology  of  the  Animal 
and  Organic  Nervous  Systems. 

The  essays  to  be  sent  to  me  on  or  before  the  first  of  March,  1861. 

I  will  likewise  give  a  second  premium  of  $250  for  the  best  essay  on 
the  same  subject.  The  essays  to  be  handed  in  on  or  before  the  first  of 
March,  1862. 

The  medical  students  who  shall  be  declared  the  successful  competi- 
tors will  be  required  to  declare  on  their  word  and  honor  that  the  es- 
says are  their  own  production,  and  that  they  have  not  been  assisted 
by  any  legally  qualified  medical  man. 

John  O'Reilly,  M.D. 

230  4th  Street,  Washington  Square,  S.,    \ 


March.  Sth,  1860. 


-»♦* 


NEW  TOHK  ItfUDICAL  COLLEGE. 

Dr.  Horace  Green,  the  founder  and  President  of  this  school,  has 
published  his  resignation,  assigning  as  his  reasons,  other  duties  and  ill 
health.  Rumors  are  rife  of  the  retirement  of  several  other  Professors, 
BO  that  its  continued  existence  would  seem  to  be  doubtful.  The  nu- 
merous changes  which  have  occurred  in  its  faculty  have  been  adverse 
to  its  prosperity. 


-♦•♦-♦- 


DEATHS  IN  OUR  RANKS. 

Dr.  Samuel  Boyd,  Resident  Physician  of  the  Brooklyn  Board  of 
Health,  and  Dr.  Elisha  R.  Belcher,  of  New  York,  are  among  the  nam- 
ber  recently  deceased.  They  were  both  estimable  men,  and  wortbj 
practitioners,  highly  esteemed  by  the  profession. 
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STATISTICS  OF  MEDICAL  COIiLEGES— 1859-^0. 

We  commeuce  oar  annual  table  of  the  number  of  niatricalants  and 
graduates  at  each  of  the  medical  schools  of  the  country,  which  will 
be  corrected,  and  the  blanks  filled  up,  as  information  reaches  us,  for 
which  purpose  the  page  will  be  kept  standing. 

students.        Graduates. 

Jefferson  Medical  College 630  170 

University  of  Pennsylvania 515  173 

University  of  Nashville 456  101 

University  of  New  York 411  138 

College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons,  N.  Y 200  55 

New  Y^ork  Medical  College 75  20 

Buffalo  Medical  College 70 

Medical  Department  of  Yale  College 13 

Ohio  Medical  College 123 

Atlanta  Medical  College 166  50 

University  of  Louisville,  Ky 130 

Oglethorpe  Medical  College,  Savannah,  Geo 60 

Lind  University,  (Chicago,) 30  9 

Massachusetts  Medical  College 195  32 

Kentucky  School  of  Medicine 38 

Rush  Medical  College,  Chicago 101  30 

Shelby  Medical  College 75  9 


JOURNALISM. 


Several  new  medical  journals  are  announced,  one  being  issued  in 
Kansas  City,  another  ui  St.  Joseph,  Mo.,  and  a  third  in  Louisville, 
Ky.  Neither  of  these  have  yet  reached  our  table,  so  that  we  must 
content  ourselves  with  the  bare  announcement,  which  we  glean  from 
onr  exchanges. 

Changes  haye  been  made  in  several  of  the  journal^?,  viz.:  The  Cin- 
dnnati  Medical  News,  edited  by  Prof.  A.  H.  Baker,  has  become  a 
monthly;  The  American  Medical  Monthlif  has  amalgamated  with  the 
Buffa^lc  Medical  Journal  and  N,  Y.  Beview,  to  be  conducted  jointly  by 
the  two  editors,  Drs.  Douglas  and  Flint,  Jr.,  with  the  assistance  of 
Dr«.  B.  H.  Parker  and  L.  il.Steiuer;  The  Laiiisvilie  Senii-McntMyha8 
become  a  monthly;  and  Dr.  Ingalls  is  associate  editor  of  the  Chicago 
Medical  Journal, 
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The  corps  of  medical  editors  is  becoming  numerous,  and  if  all  the 
old  and  new  members  will  honestly  credit  each  other  for  what  they  ab- 
stract from  each  other's  columns,  we  shall  have  an  example  of  mach 
needed  reform.  Our  contemporaries  are  welcome  to  appropriate  sach 
of  our  articles  as  they  deem  worthy  of  this  honor,  provided  they  trui§ 
report  the  source  wheuce  they  derive  their  material.  To  do  otherwise 
seems  to  be  regarded  by  some  of  the  fraternity  as  a  "  fair  business 
transaction;"  at  least  it  is  a  way  they  have,  to  the  morale  of  which  we 
demur  as  one  of  the  sufferers,  having  borne  much  in  this  regard. 


-•-»•- 


ADULTERATED  LIQUORS. 

Several  of  our  contemporaries  have  been  doing  good  service  to  the 
public  by  commenting  on  the  vile  compounds  everywhere  on  sale,  nick- 
named brandy,  wine,  gin,  and  whiskey,  though  very  generally  com- 
pounded of  noxious,  and  even  poisonous,  drugs.  Chemical  analysifl 
has  detected  strychnia  in  much  of  the  whiskey  in  the  market,  while 
Cayenne  pepper,  cannabis  indica,  fusil  oil,  &c.,  are  discoverable  by 
the  ordinary  tests,  and  this  when  sold  as  genuine  liquor.  So  general 
bas  this  infamous  trade  of  adulterating  and  drugging  liquors  become 
of  late,  that  it  has  been  impossible  to  rely  upon  obtaining  pure  and 
unsophisticated  articles,  either  of  vinous  or  spirituous  liquors,  even 
when  wanted,  as  they  frequently  are,  for  the  use  of  the  sick,  and  thus 
often  fatally  counteracting  the  good  effects  of  the  most  judicious 
.  medical  treatment. 

For  this  latter  purpose,  *'  Wharton's  celebrated  Chestnut  Grove 
Whiskey"  is  commended  to  us  for  its  absolute  purity  by  so  high  scien- 
tific authority,  that  we  have  given  place  to  its  announcement  by  Mr. 
Surbrug,  of  this  city,  who  is  the  sole  agent  here  for  Charles  Wharton, 
Esq.,  of  Philadelphia,  the  proprietor,  and  who  thus  offers  the  article 
for  trial  by  medical  men  and  chemists,  vouching  that  nothing  but 
the  genuine  pure  article  will  be  furnished,  prepared  exclusively  by 
himself.  Such  whiskey  is,  in  many  cases  of  disease,  a  nutritious  and 
wholesome  stimulant,  and  from  the  testimonials  furnished  of  it  by 
such  eminent  chemists  as  Di^  Chilton,  Jackson,  Booth,  and  Hayes, 
also  from  the  fact  of  its  having  been  awarded  a  diploma  by  the  State 
Agricultural  Society  of  Pennsylvania,  it  must  soon  supplant  the  use 
of  the  drugged  and  adulterated  liquors  which  abound  in  our  market 


Mobile  Medical  College, — We  have  learned  that  the  Legislature  of 
Alabama  has  voted  $50,000  to  assist  the  above  institution. 


■^'^M^i^^^M^^^'  ■ 
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N.  T.  Academy  of  Medicine. 

Dr.  John  O'Reillj's  paper  on  Nerrons  Pathology,  which  appears 
in  this  number,  was  read  at  the  last  meeting,  and  received  a  unanimous 
fote  of  thanks  to  the  author. 

Another,  and  rery  different  paper,  as  we  learn,  occupied  the  atten- 
tion of  the  meeting,  being  a  critique,  by  Dr.  Percy,  upon  Dr.  Gardi- 
ner's article  in  the  Knickerbocker  Magazine!  with  the  merits  or  demerits 
of  which,  the  Academy  had  no  more  business  than  with  the  ''  Moon- 
story  of  Richard  Adams  Locke;"  but  being  entertained  by  the  chair, 
and  tolerated  by  the  members,  it  gave  opportunity  for  personalities 
and  vituperation,  unworthy  of  the  body,  and  humiliating  to  its  char- 
acter and  usefulness.  It  is  no  marvel  that  an  effort  was  made  to  pre- 
vent 80  frequent  meetings  of  the  Academy,  a  measure  which  would 
have  succeeded  had  there  been  a  fuller  attendance.  Dr.  Gardiner 
seems  not  to  have  been  annihilated,  however,  for,  nothing  dan n ted,  he 
introduced  the  analysis  of  a  new  chalybeate  spring  at  Flushing,  L.  I., 
which  abounds  with  ferruginous  and  other  salts,  promising  gr&at 
utility  for  medicinal  purposes. 


-»»»' 


Medical  Politics. 

The  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons  of  this  city  are  seeking  an 
imendmeut  to  their  Charter,  releasing  them  from  the  government  of 
the  Regents  of  the  University  of  the  State,  and  transferring  the  con- 
trol of  the  College  to  their  own  Board  of  Trustees.  Tlie  bill  for  this 
purpose  having  passed  the  Senate,  will  very  probably  become  a  law. 

The  University  of  the  City  of  New  York  is  also  before  the  Legis- 
Uture  for  some  change,  tlie  precise  nature  of  which  has  not  transpired, 
although  it  relates  to  the  Law  School. 

The  hint  in  our  last  number  as  to  the  medical  legislation  sought  for 

by  certain  parties,  under  cover  of  another  sanitary  bill,  has  already 

ripened  into  maturity,  and  a  project  is  now  pending  for  reorganizing 

oar  Board  of  Health,  so  as  to  abolish  the  office  of  Resident  Physician, 

to  which  Dr.  Sayre  has  been  so  recently  appointed,  and  also  that  of 

Health  Commissioner,  held  by  Dr.  Miller,  and  for  which  Dr.  Bradford 

is  in  nomination.     Provision  is  made  in  the  new  Board  for  medical 

offices,  and  the  lobby,  on  behalf  of  the  Sanitary  Association,  are  on 

hand,  ambitious  to  serve  the  State,  by  kindly  helping  the  Governor 

^  the  list  of  nominations.     It  is  already  known  at  Albany  who  are 

to  have  the  offices,  some  of  which  will  pay  well  both  in  fees  and  per- 

<|Q*i8ite8,  though  possibly  they  are  counting  their  chickens  before  they 

20 
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are  quite  hatched.  A  new  charter  is  also  on  the  tapis,  which  upsets 
the  sanitary  scheme,  and  perpetuates  the  present  medical  officers,  and 
retains  the  City  Inspector  as  the  chief  executive  of  the  Health  De- 
partment. 

Our  friends  at  Albany  are  said  to  see  through  the  devices  of  the 
men  who  are  annually  dancing  attendance  in  the  lobby  of  our  legis- 
lative halls,  until  they  are  voted  a  bore;  and  notwithstanding  their 
disinterested  protestations  of  zeal  for  the  "  health  of  the  dear  people," 
their  supreme  selfishness  is  betrayed  by  their  anxiety  to  make  and 
parcel  out  the  offices  among  themselves.  It  was  thus  that  any  reform 
was  defeated  last  year,  and  the  prospect  at  present  seems  no  better- 
Mayor  Tiemann  then,  and  Mayor  Wood  now,  are  alike  antagonistic  to 
this  medical  lobby. 

A  Brooklyn  Medical  and  Surgical  Institute  is  before  the  Legislature 
for  a  Charter,  empowering  the  Trustees  to  found  another  medical 
school,  and  confer  the  degree  of  M.D.  Dr.  Louis  Bauer  appears  to 
be  the  Magnus  Apollo  of  the  concern. 

An  Albany  correspondent  alludes  to  the  Atlantic  Savings  Bank 
as  a  medical  concern,  and  asks  questions  we  cannot  answer.  If,  as  he 
says,  a  majority  of  the  corporators  are  physicians,  it  only  proves  that 
medical  men  are  around,  and  that  they  are  learning  the  value  of 
"savings,"  and  that  in  these  days  ^^ money  is  the  principal  thing!'' 
We  see  no  reason  why  doctors  should  not  be  bankers,  and  husband 
the  "  savings"  of  each  other,  or  of  anybody  else  who  will  trust  them. 


A  Remarkable  Case. 


During  the  last  summer  a  lady  of  this  city,  in  adjusting  her  window 
curtains,  fell  from  the  step-ladder,  perhaps  twelve  feet  high,  and 
alighted  on  her  spine.  The  concussion  at  the  time  was  severe,  and 
though  reaction  soon  took  place,  and  she  seemed  to  have  recovered, 
yet  in  a  few  days  afterwards  the  internal  injury  which  was  inflicted  be- 
came apparent.  At  first  the  pain  in  the  lower  part  of  the  spinal 
column  became  severe  and  persistent,  and  though  called  neuralgia, 
and  treated  as  such,  doubtless  arose  from  congestion,  inflammation, 
and  effusion  within  the  theca  vertehralis;  for  the  disability  and  morbid 
condition  of  the  lower  extremities  could  only  thus  be  accounted  for. 
After  months  of  suffering,  only  relieved  by  antispasmodics  and  ano- 
dynes, which  were  perpetually  demanded,  the  pressure  extended  up- 
ward along  the  spinal  colamn,  parijpassu  with  the  efi^ased  serum,  until 
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the  partial  paralysis  reached  the  apper  extremities,  which  was  so 
mnch  relieved  by  cupping,  leeching,  blistering,  and  other  counter- 
irritation  along  the  spine,  that  hope  was  indulged  of  permanent 
benefit.  But  a  few  weeks  since  the  evidence  that  the  efifusion  had 
reached  the  medulla  spinalis  and  the  base  of  the  brain,  became  obvious 
by  characteristic  signs,  and  suddenly  an  attack  of  serous  apoplexy 
cut  oflf  all  hope,  and  life  rapidly  terminated.  Thus  perished  Mrs.  H., 
a  lady  of  family  and  fortune,  by  an  injury  of  the  spine,  thought  trivial 
at  first,  but  inevitably  fatal. 


■»♦< 


Opening  of  the  Long  Island  College  Hospital. 

Our  Brooklyn  brethren  have  just  inaugurated  a  new  Medical  School, 
which  opened  its  first  session  for  1860  on  the  29th  of  March,  with  an 
able  introductory  lecture  by  the  Professor  of  Surgery,  Frank  H. 
Hamilton,  M.D.,  late  of  the  University  of  Buffalo,  preceded  by  an 
appropriate  address,  happily  delivered  by  Theodore  L.  Mason,  M.D., 
President  of  the  Council.  An  intelligent  and  crowded  audience 
honored  the  occasion  with  their  presence,  including  many  of  the  pro- 
fessional dignitaries  of  New  York. 

The  buildings  include  the  Hospital  and  College,  under  the  same 
continuous  roof,  which  is  truly  a  desideratum,  both  for  teachers  and 
students.     The  entire  premises  have  been  improved  and  fitted  up  for 
the  convenience  of  the  class,  without  regard  to  expense.     The  lecture- 
rooms,  and  other  apartments  for  college  purposes,  are  everything  that 
could  be  desired  in  number,  size,  and  fixtures,  skillfully  adapted  to  each 
department,  and  the  chemical  laboratory  is  perfectly  unique,  with  galle- 
ries devoted  to  toxicological  analysis  for  each  student,  and  the  apparatus 
for  experimental  purposes  admirably  arranged;  while  the  preparations 
for  anatomical  teaching  and  study  cannot  be  surpassed.    An  extensive 
museum  and  cabinet  for  demonstrative  uses  is  collected,  and  will  soon 
be  in  place,  illustrating  anatomy,  surgery,  and  pathology.     The  clini- 
cal teaching  in  the  hospital  and  dispensary  of  the  college  will  be  ample, 
when  superadded  to  the  clinical  opportunities  of  the  public  charities 
in  Brooklyn  and  New  York. 

For  the  names  of  the  Faculty  we  refer  to  the  announcement  on 

another  page.     And  with  such  eminent  teachers,  and  such  enterprise 

.  and  liberality  on  the  part  of  the  Council,  we  see  no  reason  why  this 

L*  I.  College  Hospital  should  not  at  once  take  rank  with  the  most 

favored  schools  of  the  country. 
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Some  of  the  "winter  schools''  may  here,  as  elsewhere,  clamor  against 
**  summer  schools,"  from  an  apprehension  that  their  monopolies  may 
be  jeoparded;  but  the  character  of  all  concerned  in  this  new  college 
affords  a  snre  guarantee  to  the  profession  that  the  standard  of  qualifi" 
cation  for  degrees  will  nerer  be  lowered  in  their  hands;  and  this  is,  at 
present,  the  paramount  consideration.  We  are  happy  to  learn  that 
the  prospects  of  a  class  at  this  first  session  are  such  as  to  fully  equal 
any  expectations  which  have  been  indulged  by  the  Faculty.  As  the 
Oazette  goes  to  press  immediately,  we  are  unable  to  speak  more  par- 
ticularly in  this  number. 


-♦-♦-♦- 


DR  HIRAM  COX,  OF  CINCINTNATI, 

Has  undertaken  a  peripatetic  tour  through  the  country,  and  having 
visited  New  York,  announced  a  lecture  at  the  Cooper  Institute,  in 
illustration  of  the  adulteration  of  the  spirituous,  rinous,  and  malt 
liquors  in  the  market.  As  this  is  an  important  subject,  vital  to  the 
public  interest,  those  who  attended  and  paid  their  quarter  for  admis- 
sion, were  surprised  that  so  few  had  been  attracted,  and  the  lecturer 
himself,  iu  view  of  the  very  limited  receipts,  seemed  loth  to  attempt  to 
lecture  at  all.  All  who  were  present,  however,  must  have  had  enough 
to  satisfy  them  that  they  bad  been  sold.  Dr.  Cox  has  no  one  qualifi- 
cation for  a  public  teacher,  and  moreover  betrayed  his  ignorance  of 
the  subject  at  every  step.  He  is  not  a  chemist  by  education  or  prac- 
tice. His  tin  box  containing  his  traps,  tubes,  glasses,  chemical  tests, 
litmus-paper,  and  other  instruments,  only  qualified  him  for  a  charlatan 
and  mountebank;  while  his  pretended  analysis  was  simply  a  humbug. 
Most  of  the  liquors  on  sale  are  doubtless  adulterated,  and  with  drugs 
of  noxious  character.  But  it  requires  a  chemist  of  more  knowledge 
than  Dr.  Cox  to  demonstrate  it,  and  such  bluudering  as  his,  injures  the 
cause  of  temperance,  and  helps  the  cause  of  the  liquor-sellers. 

The  remarks  of  W.  E.  Dodge,  lilsq.,  at  the  opening  of  the  meeting, 
were  timely  and  judicious.  All  kinds  of  liquors  are  adulterated.  The 
largest  ingredient  is  Croton  water.  But  the  mineral  acids,  aromatics, 
cannabis  indica,  pepper,  fusil  oil,  alum,  logwood,  juniper,  and  even 
strychnia,  are  among  the  drugs  which  are  added  to  various  liquors; 
but  the  proportion  of  either  has  to  be  very  small,  else  they  would 
neither  be  salable  nor  drinkable.  That  copper  and  iron  enough  to  coat 
a  spatula  in  a  few  hours,  as  Dr.  Cox  announces,  should  be  added  to 
any  species  of  liquor,  is  a  scandalous  exaggeration,  for  no  motive  exists 
for  such  adulteration,  and  it  would  render  it  un6t  for  sale  or  use.    So 
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alio  the  denial  that  Lager  Beer  contains  either  malt  or  hops,  is  a  proof 
that  Dr.  Cox  is  ignorant  of  the  sabject  on  which  he  proposes  to  ea- 
Ijighten  others.  Trnth  onlj  is  needed,  or  will  be  endared  bj  the  pub- 
lic, and  the  truth  is  bad  enoagh.  The  fact  is,  that  the  aleokd  itself 
contained  in  all  liquors,  is  worse  than  anj  ef  the  drugs  or  poisons  it 
contains,  in  view  of  the  enormous  quantities  sold  and  drank  bj  the 
intemperate.  It  is  this  excess  in  the  nse  of  alcohol  which  is  destroy- 
ing health  and  life,  and  its  adulterations  are  comparatively  insignifi- 
cant. 


-*•• 


Annual  Dinner  of  the  Medical  Society  of  Kings  County,  Xi.  I. 

We  intended  a  full  report  of  the  sayings  and  doings  of  our  Brooklyn 
brethren  on  this  interesting  occasion,  but  it  has  been  crowded  out  of 
this  number.  Some  of  the  speeches  were  admirable,  especially  those 
by  the  clergy,  and  must  be  forthcoming  in  our  May  issue. 


•♦•- 


PROFESSOR  JAMES  BRTAN, 

Having  completed  his  course  of  Anatomy  in  the  New  York  Medi- 
eal  College,  has  returned  to  Philadelphia.  His  valedictory  to  the 
class  is  highly  commended  by  many  of  the  Journals.  His  new  work 
on  Hernia  is  now  in  progress.  It  is  published  in  quarto,  each  number 
containing  very  superior  plates  for  illustrating  the  text,  which  will  en- 
hance its  usefulness.     We  commend  it  as  worthy  of  patronage. 


MISCELLANEOUS    ITEMS. 


^^^>«k  ^^  «k  %^ 


Dr.  P.  C.  Spenar,  of  Petersburg,  Ya.,  whose  death  is  recently 
annonnced,  is  said  to  have  bad  unparalleled  success  as  a  surgeon,  es- 
pecially in  lithotomy,  having  performed  the  lateral  operation  29  times, 
losing  only  two  of  his  patients,  2T  having  recovered.  He  never  em- 
ployed the  catheter  after  the  operation,  but  contented  himself  with 
tying  the  knees  together,  and  waiting  patiently  for  the  escape  of  the 
nrine  per  vias  naiurales.  His  incisions  were  made  with  Dnpuytren's 
lithotome  cache.  The  Virginia  and  Maryland  Medical  Journal  has 
an  admirable  notice  of  this  eminent  brother. 

In  a  late  number  of  the  Mu^ryland  and  Virginia  Medical  Journal,  wo 
fiad  an  admirable  lecture  on  Diuretic  remedies,  by  Charles  Frick, 
M.D.,  Professor  of  Materia  Medica  and  Therapeutics  in  the  Univer- 
sity of  Maryland,  which  we  design  to  copy  at  length  in  a  future  num- 
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ber.    Its  teachings  are  eminently  practical,  and  manj  of  them  original, 
and,  as  we  think,  important  and  useful. 

American  Medical  Association — Prize  Essays, — All  competitors  for 
the  prizes  of  the  American  Medical  Association  must  send  in  theur 
essays  on  or  before  April  1,  to  some  one  of  the  Prize  Committee, 
which  consists  of  Dr.  Worthington  Hooker,  New  Haven,  Conn.,  Chair- 
man; Drs.  G.  C.  Shattuck,  Boston,  Mass.;  Usher  Parsons,  Proyi- 
dence,  R.  I.;  P.  A.  Jewett,  New  Haven,  Conn.;  and  Jonathan 
Knight,  New  Haven,  Conn. 

LouisvUle  Medical  Journal. — We  welcome  to  our  table  a  new  can- 
didate for  professional  favor,  with  the  above  title.  It  is  an  8vo,  of 
64  pages,  neatly  printed,  and  ably  edited  by  Dr.  T.  W.  Colescott,  who, 
after  a  rest  of  eleven  years,  again  assumes  editorial  responsibilities. 
He  will  find  himself  amongst  a  set  of  strangers,  but,  we  believe,  all 
friends,  bent  on  the  same  objects — benefiting  mankind  and  the  pro* 
fession  they  love.  The  first  number  for  February,  1860,  contains  sev- 
eral highly  interesting  articles.    ' 

« 

The  Louisville  Semi-Monthly  Medical  News  has  become  a  Monthly^ 
and  continues  under  the  same  able  management. 

Dr.  Brainard  reclaims  the  "  Treatment  of  Indolent  Ulcers  by  the 
vapor  of  Iodine,"  which  it  seems  originated  in  the  U.  S.  Marine  Hos- 
pital, at  Chicago,  although  credited  to  the  N.  A.  Med.-Chir,  Review. 

Dr.  Eenwickf  of  Scotland,  died  recently  while  under  chloroform,  in- 
haled for  an  operation  on  his  toe-nail.  Death  ascribed  to  heart 
disease. 

Medical  Students  in  London. — The  number  of  medical  students  in 
London  during  the  present  season  is  1,063,  being  an  excess  of  42  over 
last  year. 

A  Surgeons  Fee. — The  Examiner  relates  the  following  little  inci- 
dent, communicated  by  a  Monmouthshire  correspondent: — A  surgeon 
of  provincial  eminence  was  called  to  a  poor  woman  in  most  urgent 
peril.  Instantly,  earnestly,  and  skillfully  he  stemmed  the  danger,  ral- 
lied the  terrified  attendants,  and  rescued  the  poor  creature  from  the 
very  jaws  of  death.  She  was  saved,  and  conscious  of  her  narrow  es- 
cape, as  well  as  of  the  genuine  humanity  and  kindness  that  had  ani- 
mated the  surgeon's  efforts,  but  with  strength  insufficient  and  feelings 
too  deep  for  speech,  she  feebly  raised  her  almost  bloodless  hands,  and 
gently  drawing  his  head  down  to  her  own — kissed  him, — London 
Lancel. 
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To  CorrespoTidenis. — Back  numbers  of  the  Gazette  are  be- 
coming scarce,  and  we  can  supply  but  few  of  those  who  write  for 
them.  All  are  sent  which  we  have  on  hand,  or  can  procure  at  pres- 
ent. A  list  is  kept  of  those  called  for,  and  when  obtained  they  will 
be  forwarded.  If  our  7w»-paying  subscribers  would  only  return  us 
the  numbers  they  have  received  and  read,  we  would  forgive  their  in- 
debtedness, and  could  then  supply  any  demand  for  missing  numbers. 
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A  Medico-Legal  Treatise  on  Malpractice  and  Medical  Evidence,  compris- 
iog  the  Elements  of  Medical  Jarispradence.  Bj  John  J.  Elwell,  M.D.,  Mem- 
ber of  the  Cleveland  Bar.    New  York:  John  S.  Voorhiee.    1860. 

This  is  a  new,  timely,  and  independent  work,  written  by  a  gentleman  com- 
bining in  himself  the  professions  of  both  law  and  medicine,  having  had  practi- 
cal experience  in  both.  The  learning  and  abilitj  of  the  author  have  enabled 
him  to  produce  a  book  which  we  should  suppose  would  henceforth  be  indispen- 
sable to  every  law  library,  and  should  be  found  in  every  medical  library,  and 
is  hence  appropriately  dedicated  to  the  young  men  of  the  United  States  en- 
gaged in  the  study  and  practice  of  medicine  or  law.  It  bears  the  motto  of  the 
distinguished  Philadelphia  counselor,  David  Paul  Brown,  Esq.,  viz.:  ^^A  doctor 
who  knows  nothing  of  law,  and  a  lawyer  who  knows  nothing  of  medicine,  are 
deficient  in  essential  requisites  of  their  respective  professions." 

We  have  looked  over  this  book  with  much  interest,  and  cordially  commend 
it  to  our  profession,  as  worth  all  the  works  extant  on  medical  jurisprudence; 
and  on  the  subject  of  malpractice,  for  which  prosecutions  have  been  instituted 
against  distinguished  surgeons  in  various  parts  of  the  country,  we  have  seen 
nothing  worthy  to  be  compared  with  it;  for,  in  the  most  of  analogous  works,  this 
important  topic  has  been  ignored.  Dr.  El  well  has  very  properly  availed  him- 
self of  the  masterly  papers  of  Professor  Hamilton,  of  Buffalo,  in  the  Transac- 
tions of  the  American  Medical  Association,  and  has  discussed  the  whole  subject 
from  a  legal  stand-point. 

All  the  important  questions  appertaining  to  medical  jurisprudence  are  here 
treated  at  sufficient  length,  and  without  the  speculations  or  irrelevant  topics 
which  disfigure  the  works  on  this  subject.  And  now  that  the  great  work  of  the 
Drs.  Beck  has  been  spoiled  in  remodeling,  by  the  monographs  of  half  a  score 
of  officious  intermeddlers,  who  have  perverted  what  the  authors  wrote,  and 
substituted  their  own  commentaries  on  spocial  departments,  of  which  several 
of  them  betray  an  ignorance  and  presumption  disreputable  to  the  profession, 
and  positively  deteriorating  to  the  work,  we  look  upon  the  Treatise  of  Dr. 
ElwcU  as  the  best  in  our  language  on  the  subject,  and  doubt  not  it  will  be- 
come the  standard  authority,  not  only  in  our  courts  of  law,  but  in  our  medical 
schools  and  colleges.  It  is  magnificently  printed  and  bound  in  a  style  of  excel- 
lence seldom  surpassed,  while  its  own  intrinsic  merits  cannot  fail  to  make  it 
X>opular  everywhere. 
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The  San  Francisco  Mkdical  Press.— Under  thii  title,  a  new  qaarterlj 
journal  has  reached  us,  edited  bj  Professor  E.  S.  Cooper,  of  the  UnlTendtj  of 
the  Pacific.    The  price  is  only  $2.00  per  annum,  and  it  deserrei  a  wide  circa- 
lation.    The  first  number  shows  that  there  will  be  no  dearth  of  original  com- 
munications, as  it  contains  ten  of  these.    The  selections  prove  that  our  jouroali 
from  the  Atlantic  coast  are  not  scarce  in  California.    The  editorials  are  na- 
merous  and  spicy,  although  the  pugnacious  propensities  of  the  new  editor  have 
been  provoked  by  rivalries  and  hostilities  of  a  local  character  to  a  fuller  ven- 
tilation than  suits  our  taste.    When  he  has  been  longer  in  the  harness,  he  will 
become  more  tolerant  and  forbearing,  and  will  testify  with  Cotton  Mather,  that 
**  slander  and  detraction  are  sparks,  which,  if  let  alone,  will  go  out  of  them- 
selves;'' and  he  will  let  his  '*  enemies"  slide.    If  he  expects  to  retain  the 
position  he  holds  without  a  conflict  with  unscrupulous  rivals,  he  looks  for  bet- 
ter luck  than  his  neighbors,  for  this  is  a  tax  which  even  laudable  ambition 
must  pay.    In  a  few  years  more  he  will  be  skinned  so  often,  that  like  the  eel, 
he  will  become  used  to  it,  and  be  less  sensitive  to  assaults  on  himself  when  his 
editorial  assaults  on  others  will  become  moderated.    *<  Always  use  soft  words, 
they  cost  nothing,"  is  the  best  motto  for  a  journalist,  t/he  can  practice  it. 

The  Second  Ncmber  op  the  "  Epitome  of  Braffhwaite's  Retrospect" 
has  been  issued,  by  Dr.  Wells,  so  that  the  series  of  five  volumes  will  soon  be 
complete. 

The  New  York  Mentor  abounds  with  articles  on  medical  subjects.  They 
appear  to  be  written  by  somebody  who  knows  a  little  of  everything,  and  noth- 
ing profoundly.  All  manner  of  topics  are  bandied  with  the  flippancy  of  a 
novice,  while  not  a  ghost  of  an  idea  which  can  claim  originality  has  yet  be- 
come visible.  Still,  like  every  other  attem].H  to  make  "  everybody  his  own 
doctor,"  the  gullible  Gothamites  will  swallow  the  articles — which  will  not  harm 
them,  provided  they  do  not  swallow  any  of  the  physick,  which  is  prescribed 
anonymously  in  the  newspapers. 
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ORIGINAL   DEPARTMENT. 

SUROXSRT. 

Ta  the  Editor  of  the  American  Medical  Gazette  : 

Dear  Sir — As  a  mere  looker-on  in  year  Gotham,  I  was  present 
at  an  operation,  performed  a  few  days  ago,  in  the  Alms-Honse  HO0- 
pital,  at  Bellevne,  by  one  of  the  Attending  Surgeons,  whom  I  need 
not  name,  for  I  speak  impersonally.  Some  fifty  or  sixty  physicians, 
surgeons,  and  students  were  present,  including  a  number  of  the  promi- 
nent surgeons  of  your  city  and  its  neighborhood,  some  of  whom  ren- 
dered assistance,  which,  it  will  be  seen,  was  sadly  needed. 

The  patient,  an  old  man  about  60,  being  introduced,  was  found  to 
be 'suffering  from  Cystic  Calculus^  for  the  removal  of  which,  lithotomy 
had  been  decided  on.  After  a  brief  comment  on  the  disease,  and  va- 
rious operations  for  its  relief,  it  was  announced,  to  the  astonishment  of 
all  the  surgeons  present,  that  for  some  unexplained  reason  lithotripsy 
•od  the  lateral  operation  were  both  rejected,  and  the  high  operation, 
known  as  the  hypogastric  or  supra-pubic,  had  been  preferred,  and  was 
(0  be  "shown  to  the  students  I"  the  dangers  of  which  to  the  life  of  the 
patieat  were  alluded  to;  which  dangers,  it  was  not  told,  might  have 
been  averted  by  either  of  the  other  operations. 

The  bladder  being  injected,  could  not  be  perceived  above  the  pabis, 
which  confirmed  the  diagnosis  of  a  small  stone,  and  a  contracted  blad- 
der deep  in  the  pelvis  was  indicated.    Instead  of  changing  the  opera- 
tion, however,  the  supra-pubic  incision  was  made,  bit  the  eontraeted 
21 
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bladder  coald  not  be  foand,  and  rendered  a  larger  upward  incision  re* 
qnisite,  which,  with  the  necessary  manipulations,  opened  the  perito- 
neum bj  incision  or  laceration,  when  the  intestines  fell  into  the  woand, 
and  required  the  utmost  diligence  of  the  assistants  to  hold  up,  so  that 
the  operation  could  proceed.  The  difficulties  were  so  great  as  to  pro- 
tract the  completion  of  the  operation  nearly  an  hour,  during  all  which 
time  the  patient  was  kept  under  the  influence  of  chloroform,  which 
under  the  circumstances  was  imperative.  Ultimately,  the  bladder  was 
found — opened — a  small  stone  extracted,  and  the  sutures  applied,  with 
appropriate  dressings.  As  might  have  been  foreseen,  peritonitis  follow- 
ed, and  the  operation  proved  fatal,  as  was  anticipated,  during  the  next 
day. 

As  valuable  practical  lessons  are  suggested  in  this  case,  I  submit 
the  facts  without  comment,  for  publication  in  the  Gazette,  and  crave 
your  own  opinion.  A  Suboeon. 

[Upon  this  case  we  have  only  to  say,  that  if  there  had  been  a  Buir 
dent  Fhysician  to  that  Hospital,  as  formerly,  the  poor  patient  would 
have  been  protected  from  the  hig/i  operation,  which  was  not  called  for, 
nor  adapted  to  the  case  as  here  detailed.  Indeed,  by  surgical  rules, 
this  operation  ought  not  to  have  been  attempted.  We  take  this  to 
have  been  the  error  of  the  surgeon,  and  his  advisers  who  prompted  or 
acquiesced  in  its  performance. — Ed.  Gazette.] 


Ezoerpta  from  the  Siire;ical  Practice  of  Wa8liiii§;ton  Infinncoy. 

(Clinical  Department  of  the  National  Medical  College,  Washington,  D.  C.) 

By  John  G.  S.  Holston,  M.D., 

Professor  of  Theory  and  Practice  of  Surgery,  daring  the  18  months  ending  at  data. 

1 .  Chloroform  in  the  Reduction  of  Dislocations  — Recent  lu xations  are 
rare  in  this  institution,  being  at  once  reduced  by  some  practitioner  in  the 
city.  During  this  period  we  had,  however,  three  cases  sent  from 
neighboring  States,  in  each  of  which  many  severe  and  unsuccessful  at- 
tempts at  reduction  had  been  made  by  machinery  and  otherwise,  but 
which  yielded  to  simple  manipulation  when  put  fully  under  chloroform 
in  this  institution.     The  first  2  will  be  noted  as  rare  cases. 

Oa^e  1. — A  blacksmith. — Luxation  of  the  Femur  into  the  7%yroid 
Foramen. — The  patient,  an  extremely  muscular  blacksmith,  had  been 
thrown  from  a  horse,  and  upon  being  picked  up  the  thigh  was  found 
flexed  and  immovably  fixed  upon  the  pelvis;  the  1^  bent  oo  the  thigh. 
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Ererj  effort  to  redace  it  havlDg  proved  uaaTailing,  he  was  brought 
to  this  institution.  With  much  difficulty  he  was  chloroformed,  but 
when  stertorous  breathing  was  produced  the  luxation  was,  by  manip- 
ulation, first  reduced  to  one  on  the  back  of  the  ileum,  and  bj  a  second 
effort  the  head  of  the  femur  brought  into  the  socket.  No  great  reac- 
tion followed,  and  in  a  few  weeks  he  was  well. 

Gabb  2. — Dislocation  of  the  Femur  upon  the  Pubis — 100  daifs  Stand- 
ing.— A  boatman,  while  standing  with  the  foot  against  a  raised  part 
of  the  deck,  in  the  act  of  steering  his  vessel,  received  a  blow  from  the 
tiller;  found  the  foot  turned  out  somewhat  and  thrown  in  advance  of 
the  other,  the  knee  somewhat  bent,  and  the  toes  only  touching  the 
ground.  Many  efforts  at  reduction  had  been  made,  and  then  the  pa- 
tient, on  the  supposition  of  a  fracture  of  the  neck  of  the  femur,  placed 
in  splints  and  on  his  back  for  near  three  months.  This  formidable  lux- 
ation was,  under  anaesthesia,  reduced  in  less  than  a  minute,  by  mere 
manipulation,  in  presence  of  the  class.  Eight  weeks  elapsed  before 
he  recovered  the  entire  use  of  the  limb. 

Case  3. — Luxation  of  the  Humerus  into  Axilla — 3  week^  standing, — 
After  severe  extension,  it  was  stated  that  the  arm  was  reduced  con- 
trary to  the  patient's  own  assertion.     However,  it  remained  immova- 
ble, excessively  painful,  and  the  arm  became  swollen  to  an  enormous 
degree.    Warm  external  applications,  croton  oil  among  others,  were 
applied,  of  course  unsuccessfully,  and  he  was  sent  to  this  institution. 
Diagnosis:  luxation  downward,  the  head  of  the  bone  resting  upon  and 
stretching  the  axillary  vessels  and  nerves.    Under  chloroform  the  re-  ♦ 
dnction  was  quickly  and  easily  effected  by  the  heal  in  the  axilla.    The 
swelling,  which  had  been  extreme,  with  gangrenous  patches  in  differ- 
ent parts,  was  gradually  reduced  by  leeches,  liniment,  saponis  comp., 
and  the  roller,  but  the  fore-arm  and   hand  at  this  time,  after  three 
weeks,  are  still  motionless  and  with  imperfect  feeling.     Present  treat- 
ment— unguent,  veratrine  and  electricity.     The  shoulder,  however,  has 
its  proper  rotundity  and  natural  feeling.     Case  yet  under  treatment. 

Chloroform  in  Erysipelas. — Of  all  the  various  external  applications 
^  this  troublesome  affection,  we  have  found  none  more  reliable  or 
efficacious  than  pure  chloroform  washed  over  the  affect'Cd  parts  for  a 
few  minutes,  by  a  large  camel-hair  brush ;  the  parts  are  afterwards 
coTered  with  cotton  wadding.  From  a  patch  the  size  of  a  dollar  on 
^e  face  to  an  extensive  affection,  involving  the  entire  lower  extremity 
<Mrhalf  of  the  trunk,  and  invading  large  cicatrices  left  by  the  removal 
of  the  skin  in  an  enormous  plastic  operation,  all  yielded,  and  that  im« 
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mediately,  to  this  potent  specific.  The  swelling  and  redness  disappear 
even  during  the  application,  as  if  washed  off,  and  though,  in  some  in- 
stances, partially  reappearing,  have  in  every  instance  (of  conrse  inter- 
nal treatment  not  neglected)  yielded  entirely  to  two  or  three  wash- 
ings, repeated  at  intervals  of  three  to  four  honrs.  This  remedy  was 
suggested  to  the  writer  in  a  conversation  with  Dr.  Gteo.  H.  Sachse, 
of  Columbus,  Ohio,  and  will  no  doubt  be  found  very  valuable  to  the 
profession. 

(To  be  continued.) 
March  17, 1860. 
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Annual  Report  of  the  Conunisaionera  of  Emigration,  for  the  State  of 

New  York,  for  1859. 

From  this  Report  we  insert  brief  extracts,  being  so  much  as  refers 
to  the  Medical  Department,  Hospitals,  Sfc,,  italicizing  items  of  spedal 
interest. 

The  Hospital  Department  is  administered  on  the  system  adopted  in 
July,  1855,  as  reported  in  185t.  The  Medical  Department  proper  is 
under  the  charge  of  a  salaried  physician,  wholly  resident  on  the  Island, 
with  as  many  salaried  assistants  as  the  hospital  service  may  require 
from  time  to  time.  George  Ford,  M.D.,  who  has  had  the  advantage  of 
several  years-  practical  experience  on  a  large  scale,  in  various  medical 
positions  in  the  Hospitals  of  this  Commission,  during  periods  when  the 
wards  were  filled  with  the  greatest  number  of  patients  and  varieties  of 
disease,  was,  in  July,  1858,  appointed  Fhysicianrin- Chief  at  Ward's 
Island,  and  has  since  discharged  the  duties  of  that  station  with  fidelity 
and  success,  to  the  satisfaction  of  this  Board.  He  resides  on  the  Is- 
land, and  devotes  himself  exclusively  to  the  service  of  the  Institution. 
The  lessened  number  of  patients  has  not  required  the  services  of  more 
than  one  resident  medical  assistant.  This  place  has  been  filled  during 
the  year  by  F.  Simrock,  M.D.,  who  is  a  German  by  birth,  and  both 
he  and  Dr.  Guleke  (one  of  the  Assistant  Surgeons)  speak  several 
European  languages.  The  Commissioners  have  always  been  sensible 
of  the  importance  of  having  in  their  employ-ment  persons  capable  of 
conversing  with  the  patients  and  other  inmates  in  their  own  languages; 
so  that,  except  in  special  cases,  (as  the  Chinese,)  the  inmates  can  al- 
ways find  an  interpreter  to  explain  their  wants. 

The  Surgical  Department  is  continued  under  the  charge  of  /.  Mur* 
ray  Garnochan,  M.D.,  as  Surgeon-in- Chief,  who  visits  the  surgical 
wards  at  times  fixed  by  the  by-laws,  and  as  often  in  addition  as  the  sar- 
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gieal  service  may  demand.  He  perforins  all  important  operations. 
He  was  assisted  by  two  salaried  and  constantly  resident  snrgeons,  Drs, 
J.  Carey  Selden  and  Herman  A.  CruUke. 

The  Children's  Wards  were  free  from  endemic  opkthalmiaf  which 
proved  a  source  of  constant  anxiety  in  the  earlier  years  of  this  estab- 
lishment. The  surgical  wards  have  continued  to  be  entirely /rse  from 
those  endemic  maladies,  such  as  erysipelas ,  hospital  gangrenCf  4*0.,  which 
frequently  prevail  and.  infect  the  wards  of  large  hospitals.  The  unva- 
rying experience  of  every  successive  year  since  the  present  hospitals 
were  erected,  has  proved  the  incalculable  advantages  arising  from  the 
complete  insulation  of  the  several  buildings,  in  securing  ventilation 
and  cleanliness,  in  the  facility  of  changing  wards,  and  cleaning  and 
purifying  infected  ones,  and  in  every  way  controlling  and  limiting  the 
spread  of  infections  diseases.  It  is  also  due  to  the  late  and  present 
Superintendent  to  add,  that  the  chief  surgeon  and  chief  physician  bear 
the  strongest  attestation  to  their  **  care  in  promoting  the  general  hy- 
giene of  the  hospital ;"  and  that  nothing  was  neglected  which  could 
secure  to  the  patients  all  the  advantages  and  comforts  of  the  best  hos- 
•  pitals,  with  perfect  order ^  cleanliness,  pure  air,  and  proper  diet. 

The  following  summary  gives  the  aggregate  results  of  the  practice, 
both  medical  and  surgical,  during  1859.  The  details,  as  to  the  nature 
of  diseases  and  other  matters,  will  be  found,  as  usual,  in  the  medical 
and  surgical  reports  appended  to  this  report. 

There  were  cared  for  in  the  Hospital  during  1859,  (including  605  in 
Hospital  on  1st  January,  1859,)  together  with  261  births. .  3,668 

Of  whom  there  died 118 

Discharged,  cured  or  relieved 3,20t 

Bemaining  on  31st  December,  1859 461 

In  the  Refuge  Department,  which  has  been  appropriately  termed 
for  medical  purposes  the  Dispensary  Department  of  the  Institution, 
there  were  3,326  cases  treated.  There  were  84  deaths  of  infants  in 
the  Refuge,  and  47  in  the  hospitals  proper,  whose  deaths  are  to  be 
attributed  to  the  deaths  or  sickness  of  the  mothers,  or  their  inability 
to  afford  the  natural  nourishment.  This  result,  however  melancholy, 
is  one  which  appears  in  a  yet  greater  ratio  in  the  statistics  of  institu- 
tions here  and  in  Europe,  where  any  number  of  such  infants  is  received. 

The  per  centage  of  mortality  in  the  Hospital  proper  was,  for  1859, 
4.85  j)^  cent.;  on  all  cases  treated,  and  calculated  on  the  discharges,  a 
mode  of  estimation  sometimes  preferred,  5.55. 
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On  all  eases  ander  treatment  id  Hospital  and  Refiige,  the  per  centp 
age  of  mortality  was  d^.*li. 

The  average  number  of  patients  in  the  Hospital  thronghont  the 
year,  both  medical  and  surgical,  was  446. 

The  diminution  of  inmates  in  the  Surgical  Department,  though  con- 
siderable, is  less  in  proportion  than  in  the  other  departments  of  the . 
Ward's  Island  establishment;  and  it  has  received,  as  usnal,  many 
cases  requiring  serious  operations,  arising  from  accidental  or  other  inju- 
ries incident  to  the  business  and  labors  of  a  great  city.  It  has  also 
received  a  number  of  severe  chronic  cases.  Many  of  the  most  serious 
operations  of  surgery  have  been  performed  successfully,  and  in  aome 
instances,  at  least,  there  is  reason  to  trust  that  the  science  itself  has 
been  improved  in  its  means  of  relieving  human  sufifering.  The  number 
of  surgical  cases  treated  was  1,029,  of  which  815  were  discharged 
cured,  and  11  died,  showing  a  proportion  of  deaths  a  small  fractioii 
more  than  one  per  cent,  on  all  cases  treated — a  proportion  the  more  re- 
markable and  gratifying  from  the  consideration  of  the  broken-down 
constitutions  of  many  of  the  patients. 

The  reports  of  the  Chief  Physician  and  of  the  Chief  Surgeon,  with  ' 
the  table  of  diseases,  &c.,  thereto  appended,  which   will  be  found  in 
the  Appendix  to  this  Report,  present,  as  usual,  many  valuable  and 
curious  statistics  of  disease. 

[This  document  is  signed  by  the  Commissioners,  viz. :  Messrs.  Ver- 
planck,  Carrigan,  Curtiss,  Purdy,  Cumming,  Hunt,  Jellinghaus, 
Powell,  Low,  and  Tiemann.] 

MEDICAL  AND  SURGICAL  REPORTS,  FOR  1859. 
To  THE  President  and  Board  of  Comiossioners  of  Emigration  : 

Gentleiten — I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  following  as  my  Re- 
port of  the  New  York. State  Emigrant  Hospital  for  the  year  ending 
3lBt  December,  1859 : 

In  Hospital,  January  31,  1859 606 

Admitted  since 2,802 

Born 261 

Stillborn,   19)  

Abortion,     I )  Total  treated 3,668 

Discharged ; 3,029 

Died 118 

3,207 

Remaining,  January  let,  1860 .  461 
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Id  the  Midwifery  Department,  273  women  gave  birth  to  116  girls 
and  145  boys,  making  a  total  of  261  living,  and  to  t  girls  and  12  boys 
(total  19)  stillborn — in  all,  280  births.  There  were  1  twin  cases. 
Six  women  died;  one  from  Eclampsia  and  three  from  Pnerperal  Fever, 
early  in  the  year,  bnt,  owing  to  the  facilities  we  have  in  this  Institu- 
tion of  changing  wards,  the  spread  of  this  dangerous  disease  was 
checked  immediately  by  so  doing. 

In  the  Insane  Department,  100  females  and  82  males  came  under 
treatment,  of  whom  there  were  56  females  and  47  males  discharged, 
and  2  females  and  4  males  died.  There  was  one  case  of  suicide.  I 
beg  to  remind  your  Honorable  Board,  that  in  this  dirision  we  still 
labor  under  the  same  disadvantages  which  have  been  so  often  repre- 
sented to  you. 

It  may  be  seen  by  the  annexed  table  that  113  adults  and  65  chil- 
dren died,  making  a  total  of  178.  Of  the  latter,  47  were  under  one 
year,  whose  deaths  are  generally  to  be  attributed  to  the  sickness  br 
inability  of  the  mothers  to  afford  them  their  proper  care  or  nourish- 
ment. 

The  mortality  on  the  cases  treated  and  discharged  will  compare  fa- 
vorably with  any  former  year. 

In  the  Refuge  or  Dispensary  Department,  3,326  came  under  obser* 
vation,  of  whom  84  children  died  owing  to  the  various  causes  assigned 
in  last  year's  Report. 

In  the  whole  Institution  there  were  6,994  treated,  of  whom  262 
died,  giving  a  per  centage  of  mortality  on  cases  treated  of  3.74. 

During  the  past  year  we  have  been  visited  by  no  particular  epi- 
demic, with  the  exception  of  those  few  cases  of  Puerperal  Fever,  which 
have  been  already  noticed.  There  were  some  sporadic  cases  of  Scar- 
Utina  and  Measles,  from  which  a  few  deaths  resulted  without  extend- 
mg  to  the  inmates;  neither  did  Typhus  Fever,  though  we  admited  fk 
proportionally  larger  number,  and  of  a  graver  character,  than  in 
former  years,  in  consequence  of  the  abolition  of  the  Quarantine  Hos- 
pital "^  On  the  whole,  the  general  Hygiene  of  the  Institution  continues 
&vorable. 

To  the  Superintendent,  Captain  L.  D.  Filsbury,  I  am  indebted  for 
his  ready  response  at  all  times  to  my  representations  regarding  the 
dck,  as  well  as  for  a  continuance  of  the  personal  courtesy  and  kind- 
ness I  always  received  from  his  predecessor.  General  Filsbury. 

I  have  again,  with  pleasure,  to  express  my  acknowledgments  to  mj 
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anistant,  Doetor  Simrock,  for  his  nnremitting  and  faithfnl  care  of  his 
patients,  as  well  as  for  his  invaluable  aid  and  advice  when  neoessaiy. 

The  Apothecary,  Dr.  Dwjer,  continnes  to  merit  mj  highest  appro* 
bation  for  his  efficiencj  and  strict  attention  to  his  department. 

The  Hospital  Clerk  has  discharged  his  duties  to  my  entire  safeia- 
action.  Very  respectfully  your  obedient  servant, 

George  Ford,  Chief  Physicia/ii. 
Ward's  Island,  January  Ist,  1860. 

STATISTICS  OF  THE  STATE  EMIGRANT  REFUGE  HOSPITAL, 
VoB  TUB  Tear  ekding  31st  Deobmbeb,  1869. 


TotaL 


In  Hospital  3l8t  Dec.,  1858. 

Admitted  since, . .  .*. 

Born 


Treated 


Discharged 
Died...... 


Total 


Reroainiog  31st  Dec,  1859. 


Over  12  years. 

Under  12  yeare. 

Females. 

Males. 

Females. 

Hales. 

210 

982 

300 
1,546 

38 
132 
116 

57 
142 
145 

1,192 

1,846 

286 

844 

989 

48 

1,544 
65 

235 
38 

261 
21 

l,03t 

1,609 

2t3 

288 

155 

23t 

13 

56 

605 

2,802 

261 

3,668 

3,029 
118 

3,201 

461 


Of  those  who  died 113  were  over  12  years  of  age. 

18  were  between  12  and  1. 

41  were  under  1  year  old. 


ti 


II 
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Total.......    118 

Per  centage  of  mortality  on  the  cases  treated 4.85 

"      discharged 5.81 

Average  daily  population  of  the  Hospital 412 

"         "     number  of  deaths 0.49 

Per  centage  of  mortality  on  the  daily  population 1.10 

Average  number  of  days  spent  in  the  Hospital  by  the  pa- 
tients who  died 60 

The  beds  changed  occupants,  on  an  average,  every  44  days. 

Number  of  cases  treated  in  the  Refuge  Department 3,826 

"  deaths , 84 
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Per  centage  of  mortality  on  the  cases  treated 2.22 

Total  namber  treated  in  the  whole  Institution  . » 6,994 

"  of  deaths 262 

Per  centage  of  mortality  on  the  cases  treated 3.74 

Nnmber  of  days  spent  in  the  Hospital  by  the  patients. .  .163,219 

To  THE  President  and  Board  of  Commissioners  of  Emigration: 

I  have  the  honor  to  inclose  herewith  the  Annual  Report  of  the 
Surgical  Department  of  the  State  Emigrants'  Hospital,  for  the  year 
ending  31st  of  December,  1859. 

By  this  statistic,  it  is  shown  that  the  whole  number  of  cases  treated 
was  1,029;  the  number  of  cases  cured  and  discharged,  851;  the  num- 
ber of  cases  transferred  to  the  medical  wards,  24;  and  the  number  of 
deaths,  11 — 1.06  per  cent.,  or  a  small  fraction  more  than  one  p6r 
oent.  on  the  number  of  cases  treated.  There  remain  under  treatment^ 
143. 

It  will  be  observed  from  this  statement  that  the  per  centage  of 
deaths  has  been  remarkably  small,  particularly  when  the  broken-down 
and  cachectic  constitution  of  those  admitted  is  considered. 

Since  the  last  report,  the  Department  has  remained  entirely  free 
from  epidemic  disease.  There  have  been  admitted,  however,  a  nnmber 
of  severe  chronic  diseases,  such  as  Scrofulous  Caries  of  the  Large 
Joints,  Spinal  Column,  and  Pelvis,  as  well  as  many  cases  of  aggravated 
Syphilis. 

As  in  previous  years,  many  capital  operations  have  been  perfoi;med, 
such  as  Resection  of  the  Bones  and  of  the  Joints,  the  Ligation  of  Large 
arteries,  Amputations,  &c.,  as  well  as  some  of  the  important  opera^ 
tions  on  the  Eye  and  its  appendages.  I  may  also  mention  the  intro- 
duction, for  the  first  time,  into  the  hospital,  of  an  original  operation 
for  the  cure  of  Reducible  Hernia,  which,  judging  from  the  cases 
already  treated,  is  likely  to  be  attended  by  most  beneficial  results  to 
those  affected  by  this  malady. 

The  coK)peration  of  the  Superintendent  in  all  matters  appertainiog 
to  the  Hygiene  and  discipline  of  the  Hospital  has  afiforded  me  addi- 
tional facilities  in  the  medical  management  of  the  patients. 

The  Assistant  Surgeons,  Drs.  Gnleke  and  Selden,  are  entitled  to 
mj  commendation,  for  their  zeal,  intelligence,  and  general  usefulness. 

Most  respectfully, 

J.  M.  Oarnochan, 
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STATISTICS  OF  THE  SURGICAL  DEPARTMENT, 

Fob  THfl  Ybab  sndino  Slgr  Dboimbsr,  1859. 

In  Hospital,  Janaary  1st,  1859 199 

Admitted  since 141 

"        by  transfer  from  medical  wards 84 

Born 5 

Treated 1,0» 

Discharged  dnring  the  year 851 

"        by  transfer  to  medical  wards 24 

Died 11 

Total 886 

Remaining  31st  December,  1859 v 148 


Per  centage  of  mortality  on  cases  treated      1 .06 

"     discharged 1 .86 


41  II 


General  Subgert. 

In  Hospital,  January  1st,  1859 86 

Admitted  since 351 

**       by  transfer  from  medical  wards 23 

"              "                  other  surgical  divisions 2 

Born 2 

Treated 464 

Discharged  during  the  year 383 

**         by  transfer  to  medical  wards 2 

"                 **            other  surgical  divisions 5 

Died 6 

Total 396 

Remaining  31st  December,  1859 68 

Per  centage  of  mortality  on  the  cases  treated, 1 .29 

"  "  "         discharged 1 .61 
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Ophthalmic. 

In  Hospital,  January  Ist,  1859 55 

Admitted  since 118 

"        by  transfer  from  medical  wards 16 

**               *'          *'      other  surgical  divisions 3 

Treated 192 

Discharged  daring  the  year. 151 

"         by  transfer  to  medical  wards 5 

"  other  surgical  divisions 3 

Died 1 

Total 160 

Remaining  31st  December,  1859 82 

Percentage  of  mortality  on  cases  treated 0.51 

discharged 0.63 

Stphilttic. 

In  Hospital,  January  1st,  1851 58 

Admitted  since    210 

"        by  transfer  from  medical  wards 40 

"            "             "    other  surgical  divisions 3 

Bom 3 

Treated , , .  8T4 

Discharged  during  the  year 318 

by  transfer  to  medical  wards 4 

other  surgical  divisions 5 

Died 4 

Total 331 

Remaining  31st  December,  1859 ; . .  48 

Percentage  of  mortality  on  cases  treated, 1.09 

"  "  discharged 1 .20 

J.  M.  Carnoghan, 

Sorgeon-in-Chief. 
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[Now  let  the  salaried  system^  organized  for  these  exteDsive  Hospitals 
by  this  Commission,  and  the  results,  as  shown  by  the  statistics^  be  coi>- 
trasted  with  the  shocking  mortality  reported  from  other  poblic  char-, 
ities,  in  which  remedial  institutions  are  provided  with  /ay-Wardens  and 
a  volunteer  anpaid  medical  corps  ;  instead  of  being  committed  to 
a  Medical  Head,  as  all  history  and  all  experience  prove  to  be  indispen^ 
sable  to  the  safe  conduct  of  public  hospitals.  The  interests  of  the 
sick  poor,  as  well  as  the  economy  of  expenditure,  which  this  Report 
shows,  deserves  especial  comment,  but  our  limits  forbid.] 


*    ^  0 


ST.  LUKE'S  HOSPITAIa. 

We  have  heretofore  expressed  our  high  appreciation  of  this  tmly 
Christian  and  catholic  charity,  and  rejoice  to  learn  that  its  support  is 
ample,  and  it  may  be  regarded  as  permanently  established  beyond  any 
probable  contingency,  by  the  numerous  and  wealthy  friends  who  have 
rallied  to  its  support,  being  moved  thereto  chiefly  through  the  instru- 
mentality of  its  founder,  the  Kev.  Dr.  Muhlenburg,  whose  zeal,  indus- 
try, and  piety,  exemplify  indisputable  **  signs  of  an  Apostle,"  and  of 
whom  it  may  be  said,  as  truly  as  of  any  other  mortal,  **  he  went 
about  doing  good."  Such  a  man  deserves  to  be  honored  for  his  work's 
sake,  and  in  the  success  of  this  hospital  he  will  have  a  monument,  for 
his  name  may  not  be  written  over  its  portals,  as  is  that  of  "  Luke,  the 
beloved  physician  f  yet  it  will  be  engraven  upon  its  walls,  and  upon 
the  hearts  of  the  present  and  coming  generations,  crowniog  him  with 
a- "  mortal  immortality." 

We  perceive,  however,  in  the  first  Report,  just  published,  that  ill 
the  brief  history  of  the  Institution,  but  little  over  a  year  in  existence, 
the  statistics  show  the  extraordinary  mortality  of  nearly  23 1  per  cent., 
viz.:  68  deaths  in  301  patients,  which  is  unprecedented  in  any  other 
hospital  at  home  or  abroad.  That  they  have  eighteen  physicians  and 
Burgeons  in  the  medical  corps,  which  only  gives  sixteen  patients  and 
8  fraction  to  each  doctor,  will,  we  fear,  prompt  to  unkindly  criticism 
upon  the  profession,  which  we  should  regret,  as  the  list  contains  the 
names  of  many  of  our  prominent  men,  although  their  connection  is 
probably  only  nominal.  Still,  however,  the  death  of  nearly  one-fourth 
of  all  the  inmates  in  a  few  months,  calls  for  some  other  and  better  ex- 
planation than  that  given  in  the  report,  viz.,  the  large  proportion  of 
phthisis  among  the  inmates,  which  is  not  greater  than  at  several  other 
hospitals,  whose  mortality  is  less  than  half  of  that  at  St.  Luke's.     If 
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aoj  other  explanation  is  possible,  we  shall  be  happy  to  make  it,  for 
we  are  not  willing  to  admit  that  it  is  because  there  are  too  many  doc- 
tors; nor  to  the  snggcistion  of  a  correspondent,  that  **  the  selection  of 
the  medical  staff  was  intrusted  to  a  particular  clique,  the  partisans  of 
a  particular  school."  We  are  sure  that  if  such  a  mortality,  in  such  a 
hospital,  had  occurred  under  our  care,  we  should  not  complain  if  oar 
retirement  from  the  post  was  invited  on  the  ground  of  our  want  (^ 
success,  for  no  change  could  be  for  the  worse.  We  still  hope  that 
those  concerned  will  be  able  to  throw  some  light  on  what  seems  to  us 
unaccountable  mortality,  and  we  shall  be  slow  to  believe  that  it  is 
owing  to  the  insalubrity  of  the  site  upon  which  the  noble  and  expen- 
sive building  of  St.  Luke's  has  been  erected. 

SELECTION'S. 


Ligature  of  the  Femoral  Artery  for  the  Cure  of  Elephantiaale  of  the 

Leg  and  Foot. 

By  T.  L.  Ogieb,  M.D.,  Charleston. 

(Bead  before  the  South  Carolina  Medical  Association,  Feb.  lit,  1860.) 

On  the  20th  of  October,  I  was  consulted  in  a  case  of  elephantiasis 
ai  the  leg  and  foot.  The  parts  had  attained  ah  enormous  size,  and 
had  existed  five  years.  The  subject  was  a  negro  man^  26  years  of  age, 
of  extremely  well-developed  muscular  system,  and  in  good  health. 
The  size  of  his  leg  and  foot,  and  the  dull  pain  experienced  when  walk- 
ing, incapacitated  him  entirely  from  any  kind  of  labor,  and  made  him 
a  burden  to  himself;  so  much  so,  that  he  said  it  would  be  a  relief  to 
him  if  I  would  amputate  the  leg.  As  soon  as  I  had  examined  the  case,  I 
determined  that  it  was  a  suitable  one  upon  which  to  try  Dr.  Oarno- 
Chan's  method  of  cure,  viz.:  tying  the  femoral  artery.  I  told  him 
that  I  had  never  found  any  treatment  of  any  permanent  service  in  his 
disease,  but  that  cases  had  been  cured  by  taking  up  the  femoral  arte* 
ry,  and  that  I  considered  his  case  a  fit  one  for  the  operation,  and  if  he 
and  his  owner  were  willing  I  would  perform  the  operation,  as  it  was 
the  only  thing  to  be  done  for  him.  At  the  same  time  I  explained  to 
them  both  the  gravity  of  the  operation,  and  that  it  might  result  in 
his  death.  Without  any  hesitation  the  patient  assented,  and  urged 
me  to  do  anything,  no  matter  at  what  risk,  so  that  there  was  a  chance 
of  having  his  leg  cured.    His  master  also  consented,  and  the  operation 
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was  at  once  decided  upon.  I  gave  him  the  next  day  a  doee  of  calomd, 
followed  in  eight  or  ten  hoars  by  a  dose  of  castor  oil,  thus  parging 
him  out  well,  so  that  after  the  artery  was  tied,  he  might  be  disturbed 
as  little  as  possible. 

Ou  the  23d  of  October,  at  12  o'clock,  assisted  by  Drs.  Miles  and 
Ravenel,  I  cut  down  at  the  lowest  point  of  Scarpa's  triangle,  and  tied 
the  femoral  artery.  No  difficulty  was  experienced,  and  no  hsmor* 
rhage  occurred  at  the  time.  The  saphena  vein  was  not  exposed  in 
the  iacision,  and,  therefore,  offered  no  obstruction  to  the  taking  up  of 
the  artery.  I  applied  a  single  ligature,  made  of  hemp,  cut  off  one 
end,  and  left  the  other  hanging  out  of  the  wound,  the  end  being  ae- 
cured  to  the  thigh  by  a  piece  of  adhesive  plaster,  to  prevent  its  being 
disturbed.  The  wound  was  then  closed  by  one  suture,  and  adhesive 
straps  and  a  light  compress  and  bandage  applied  over  these  to  keep 
them  from  being  displaced.  Bottles  of  warm  water  were  put  aronnd 
the  leg  and  foot,  which  had  now  become  cold  to  the  touch,  and  felt 
quite  numb  to  the  patient.  The  leg  was  put  in  the  easiest  position, 
slightly  flexed,  and  sixty  drops  of  laudanum  given,  with  directions  to 
the  patient  to  keep  perfectly  quiet,  and  try  to  sleep.  At  6  o'clock 
p.  M.  he  had  slept,  and  then  felt  comfortable.  His  pulse  was  100  per 
minute,  but  soft.  At  8  o'clock  the  next  day,  he  expressed  himself  as 
feeling  very  well;  but  his  skin  was  hot,  and  his  pulse  hard,  and  beat 
160  to  the  minute.  I  directed  six  drops  of  tinct.  verat.  viride  to  be 
given  every  hour  in  a  little  water,  until  the  pulse  was  reduced.  At  6 
o'clock  p.  M.  the  pulse  was  80,  and  the  verat.  viride  ordered  every 
three  hours.  The  next  morning  the  pulse  was  59,  and  the  medicine 
was  discontinued,  the  patient  feeling  quite  cheerful  and  comfortable. 
The  bandage  and  plaster  were  removed  on  the  fourth  day.  The  wound 
was  found  to  be  suppurating  freely.  It  was  dressed,  and  the  patient 
directed  to  take  a  little  chicken  broth.  As  the  wound  was  suppurat- 
ing freely,  it  was  now  dressed  every  day,  and  on  the  twelfth  day  the  liga- 
ture came  away,  no  hamorrhage  follomng  it.  The  wound  had  healed 
in  its  upper  two-thirds,  the  lower  third  was  still  open,  and  continued 
to  discharge  healthy  pus,  but  in  much  smaller  quantity. 

The  leg  and  foot  began  to  decrease  in  size  from  the  second  day  after 
the  operation,  and  was  now  not  more  than  half  the  size  it  was  before 
the  artery  was  tied.  All  went  on  well,  until  the  morning  of  the  fif- 
teenth day,  when  the  nurse  sent  me  a  hurried  message,  to  say  that  the 
man  was  bleeding  freely  from  the  wound,  and  that  he  had  temporarily 
arrested  it  by  compressing  the  wound  tightly  with  his  hand  and  a  com- 
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press.    XJpoQ  yisiting  him,  I  foaad  quite  a  pool  of  blood  aronod  tbe 
thigh.    It  did  not  continae  to  flow,  as  the  narse  still  kept  the  compress 
firmly  agaiDst  the  wound.    Upon  removing  his  hand,  the  blood  came 
oat  in  a  stream  abont  the  size  of  a  qnill,  and  with  indistinct  palsations. 
I  was  in  donbt  whether  to  cut  down  and  take  up  the  est.  iliac,  or  for 
the  present  merely  to  trust  to  a  compress.    I  determined  upon  the  lat- 
ter, and  applied  a  firm  compress  the  whole  length  of  the  wound,  and 
confined  it  with  a  bandage.    It  appeared  to  me  that  if  the  haemorrhage 
was  caused  by  improper  adhesion  or  ulceration  of  the  orifice  of  the 
upper  or  cardiac  portion  of  the  artery,  it  could  not  so  easily  have 
been  restrained,  and  that  it  would  have  gushed  out  in  yiolent  and 
distinct  pulsations;  but  that  if  the  bleeding  came  from  the  lower  or 
distal  end  of  the  artery,  the  pulsations  would  be  indistinct,  and  the 
flow  more  easily  restrained.     Accordingly,  when,  after  several  hours, 
some  oozing  had  taken  place,  I  cautiously  removed  the  compress  and 
bandi^e.    I  found  that  the  flow  of  blood  was  entirely  arrested  when 
I  made  pressure  on  the  artery  some  three  or  four  ioches  below  the 
wound;  but  when  the  pressure  was  made  on  the  artery  above  the 
wound,  the  flow  was  checked,  but  not  entirely  arrested.    This  showed 
plainly  that  the  difficulty  was  in  the  lower  end  of  the  artery,  and  I  ac- 
eordingly  applied  my  compresses  there,  and  continued  them  for  twelve 
days,  in  which  time  the  external  wound  was  firmly  healed.    They  were 
then  discontinued,'and  no  other  untoward  circumstance  occurred.     It 
is  now  three  months  since  the  operation;  the  leg  and  foot  have  subsi- 
ded to  very  nearly  the  natural  size.    The  patient  walks  about,  and 
feels  no  pain  or  uneasiness.     He  wears  an  elastic  stocking,  and  will 
continue  to  wear  it  for  some  time,  or  as  long  as  there  is  any  swelling 
of  the  foot. 

Dr.  Camochan,  of  New  York,  was  the  first  surgeon  who  proposed 
to  cure  elephantiasis  by  ligature  of  the  artery,  and  has  published  four 
cases  in  which  he  has  practiced  it  with  success.  Since  the  publication 
of  Dr.  Carnochan's  first  case.  Professor  Erichsen,  of  London,  reports 
a  case  of  elephantiasis  of  the  foot,  treated  upon  the  same  principle, 
by  tying  the  anterior  tibial  artery  in  the  middle  of  the  leg.  The  re- 
mit is  said  to  have  been  perfectly  satisfactory,  and  Professor  Erich- 
sen  writes  that  the  operation  was  performed  in  consequence  of  the  re- 
ported SQccess  of  Dr.  Carnochan's  first  case. 

If  our  case  is  permanently  cured,  it  will  be  the  fifth  on  record,  efifect- 
ed  by  ligature  of  the  femoral  artery. 

The  Bwelliog  has  ail  nearly  subsided  now,  but  at  least  tt  year  most 
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elapse  before  the  disease  can  be  said  to  be  permanently  eradicated. 
In  the  course  of  the  treatment  of  this  case  of  ligature  of  the  femoral 
artery,  there  were  two  points  which  I  think  particularly  interestiiig. 
The  first  was  the  time  at  which  the  secondary  hsemorrhage  occurrecL 
When  we  tie  an  artery,  if  secondary  haemorrhage  does  not  take  place 
on  the  third,  fourth,  or  fifth  day,  we  look  anxiously  for  the  coming 
away  of  the  ligature,  as  that  is  the  time  it  is  apt  to  happen.  But  if 
this  comes  away  of  itself,  and  no  hsemorrhage  follows,  we  feel  easy 
abouit  the  case,  and  consider  that,  with  ordinary  care,  all  danger  is 
over.  I  felt  so  in  this  case,  when,  three  days  after  the  ligature  was 
thrown  off,  while  the  patient  was  asleep,  the  haemorrhage  occurred, 
and  but  for  the  timely  assistance  of  the  nurse,  he  would  have  died.  I 
presume  the  haemorrhage  was  caused  by  slight  ulceration  of  the  lower 
end  of  the  artery,  beyond  the  point  where  the  ligature  was  a|^lied^ 
and  that  the  pressure  of  the  compress  caused  the  edges  of  the  ulcerated 
vessel  to  adhere,  and  thus  arrested  permanently  the  bleeding. 

The  second  point  was  the  good  efifect  produced  by  the  doses  of  the 
yeratrum  yiride.  The  effect  of  this  medicine,  in  reducing  the  pulse  ia 
pneumonia,  carditis,  and  many  febrile  diseases,  is  now  well  known,  and 
the  benefit  of  it  in  these  diseases  acknowledged.  ,  In  the  ligature  of 
arteries,  the  first  thing  desirable  is  the  formation  of  a  clot  in  the  end 
of  the  artery.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  fewer  the  pulsations  of  the 
artery,  the  easier  is  the  clot  formed.  With  every  pulsation  this  \a 
more  or  less  disturbed,  so  that,  if  we  can  easily  and  with  safety  re- 
duce a  pulse  of  one  hundred  and  sixty  or  seventy  to  fifty  per  minute^ 
we  put  the  patient  undoubtedly  in  a  more  favorable  conditioor  for  the 
formation  of  the  clot  and  the  obliteration  of  the  artery.  Would  it  not^ 
then,  in  all  cases  of  ligature  of  the  large  arteries,  be  well  to  reduce 
the  pulse  for  the  first  three  or  four  days,  by  the  veratrum  viride  ? — 
Charleston  Medical  Journal. 


SIR  JOHN  FORBEa 

This  noted  English  physician  and  writer  has  at  length  retired  frem 
the  practice  of  physic,  and  has  presented  all  his  medical  works  to  Ids 
alma  mater,  Mareschal  College,  Aberdeen.  Had  he  retired  twenty 
years  ago,  it  would,  in  our  opinion,  have  been  better  for  the  profes- 
sion. No  man  living  has  done  so  much  to  destroy  the  confidence  d 
the  public  in  the  medical  profession,  and  prepare  them  for  the  recep- 
tion of  homoeopathy  or  any  other  humbug,  as  Dr.  Forbes. 
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Annual  Dinner  of  the  Medical  Society  of  Kings  Connty. 

Speeches  of  Rev.  Drs.  Van  DiLyne^  Vinton  and  Cox^  Messrs,  Sloan, 
Ckittendenj  Boardman  and  Rodman,  Drs,  Mason,  Bartlett,  Ball, 
Conkling,  Lockwood,  and  others. 

The  usual  annual  diuuer  of  the  Medical  Society  of  Kings  County 
took  place  last  evening  at  the  Pierrepont  House.  It  was  the  largest 
and  most  imposing  social  assemblage  of  the  profession  that  ever  con- 
Tened  under  the  auspices  of  the  Society.  Nearly  all  the  leading  phy- 
sicians of  the  city  were  present,  and  about  one  hundred  and  twenty 
gentlemen  sat  down  to  a  banquet  served  up  in  the  usual  style  of  the 
Pierrepont  House.  The  bill  of  fare  was  both  liberal  and  choice  in  its 
contents,  and  the  ready  and  attentive  female  servitors  who  wait  on 
the  guests  of  this  establishment  form  an  agreeable  feature  of  such 
entertainments.  A  fine  band  furnished  a  liberal  supply  of  well-se- 
lected and  admirably  executed  music  during  the  evening. 

Dr.  Mitchell,  the  President  of  the  Society,  occupied  the  chair.  Dr. 
t)aniel  Brooks  acted  as  Vice-President.  After  the  edibles  had  been 
disposed  of,  and  the  physical  craving  fully  satisfied  by  generous  viands, 
which,  a  great  poet  avers,  not  only  renovate  the  physical  powers,  bat 
stimulate 


(I 


the  intellect,  whose  ose 


Depends  so  mach  npon  the  gastric  jaicC)'' 

the  first  toast  was  announced  from  the  Chair : 

"  Our  Annual  Festival — May  each  return  add  a  new  link  to  the 
chain  of  social  brotherhood  that  binds  us  together  for  the  common 
good." 

Dr.  Mason,  who  arrived  late,  and  had  found  it  almost  impossible  to 
be  present,  responded.  After  apologizing  for  the  unprepared  and  hur- 
ried manner  in  which  circumstances  compelled  him  to  appear  before 
them,  he  proceeded  as  follows  : 

The  first  fact  I  wish  to  mention  is,  that  the  Medical  Society  of  the 
County  of  Kings  is  a  legal  incorporation.  It  was  organized  in  ac- 
cordance with  a  statute  of  the  State  of  New  York,  on  the  2d  March, 
1822.  At  the  moment  of  its  organization  it  became,  by  a  provision 
of  that  statute,  a  corporate  body. 

Thus,  like  Minerva  from  the  brain  of  the  Father  of  gods  and  of 
men  it  sprang  into  existence,  perfect  and  complete.    To  it,  as  a  con- 
sequence, there  pertained  certain  powers  and  certain  duties.     One, 
which  here  deserves  especial  notice,  is  the  supervisory  power  which  it 
22 
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is  aathorized  to  exercise  over  all  the  practicing  physicians  and  snr- 
geons  in  the  coanty — reqniring  them  to  sabmit  their  credentials  to  the 
inspection  of  its  officers,  and  to  unite  themselves  with  the  Society,  (if 
foand  qualified,)  on  the  penalty  of  a  severe  legal  punishment  in  case 
of  neglect  or  refusal.  It  has  thus  held  and  applied  the  only  test 
known  to  the  laws  of  the  State,  by  which  the  regular  and  legal  prac- 
titioner might  be  discriminated  from  the  irregular  host  of  all  grades 
and  names. 

Twenty  years  ago  this  Society  adopted  a  code  of  medical  ethics, 
regulating  the  intercourse  of  its  members,  one  with  another,  with 
their  patients  and  with  the  community — a  code  which  is  but  the  ex- 
pansion and  application  in  its  details  of  that ''  golden  rule,"  that  law 
of  love,  which,  sent  down  from  the  regions  of  the  blessed,  would,  if 
observed — not  perhaps  bring  down  heaven  to  earth,  or  raise  mortals 
to  the  skies — (something  more  is  needed  for  this,  as,  I  think,  our  Rev. 
guests  would  inform  us) — but  would  restore  to  us  the  purity  and  the 
bliss  of  primal  Eden,  before  the  violation  of  the  laws  of  nature  and 
of  nature's  God  had  "  brought  death  into  the  world  and  all  our  woes." 

The  Society  has  always  required  of  its  members  the  observance  of 
this  code;  for  a  disregard  or  breach  of  its  provisions  it  has  held  them 
amenable  to  discipline  by  reproof,  or  punishment  by  expulsion.  The 
moral  sentiment  has  become  so  potential  that  some  have  withdrawn 
from  its  membership,  not  being  willing  to  remain  in  the  "  light,  lest 
their  deeds  should  be  reproved."  A  moral  conflict  has  been  waged 
by  the  Society,  and  the  victory  has  remained  with  the  right. 

The  members  of  this  Society  have  always  been  active  in  the  philan- 
thropic enterprises  of  the  day,  and  it  may  truly  be  said  of  them  (as 
of  our  profession,  I  think,  in  general)  that  no  men  in  the  community 
contribute  more  largely,  in  proportion  to  their  means,  to  the  relief  of 
human  suffering,  whether  by  pecuniary  aid  to  eleemosynary  establish- 
ments, or  by  direct  personal  or  professional  services  to  the  poor  and 
sick.  In  this  connection,  let  it  be  observed,  that  amongst  us  may  be 
found  the  men  who  have  been  active  in  founding  and  sustaining  the 
Hospitals  and  Dispensaries  hitherto  established  here,  and  who  have 
given — given,  I  say,  for  be  it  known  that  all  their  professional  services 
are  gratuitous — their  professional  aid  and  much  time  and  labor  to  all 
of  the  charitable  institutions  of  the  city. 

In  view  of  these  facts,  how  apparent  is  the  healthful  and  beneficent 
influence  of  our  association — sustaining  and  sustained  by  its  legal 
position,  confirming  the  highest  moral  requirements  and  enforcing 
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them  on  others,  and  contribating  largely  to  all  oar  Hamaoitarian  in- 
stitutions; what  a  silent  yet  efficient  power  has  it  been  exercising 
daring  the  last  40  years — silent,  yet  refreshing  as  the  dew  from 
Heaven;  gentle,  yet  reviving  and  life-giving  like  the  vernal  showers. 
And  like  these,  too,  so  nniform  and  regular  and  common,  as  to  be,  if 
not  unknown,  yet  quite  unnoticed.  But  the  inhabitants  of  this  city 
should  know  and  recognize  the  fact,  of  which  they  seem  all  uncon- 
scious, that  such  a  body,  and  such  men,  are  here  in  the  midst  of  them; 
and  if,  like  the  Prophets  of  old,  they  have  no  honor  in  their  own 
country  and  city,  yet  like  them  •  they  are  prophets  nevertheless.  I 
here  would  venture  to  express  the  opinion,  that  as  a  body,  (I  say  as  a 
body,)  the  medical  men  connected  with  this  Society  have  few  supe- 
riors in  all  that  constitutes  the  wise,  the  efficient,  and  the  skillful  phy- 
ncian.  True,  there  are  here  and  there  some  bright  particular  stars 
scattered  over  the  medical  firmament,  the  splendor  of  whose  light  we 
do  not  claim  to  equal — although  we  too  have  men  amongst  us  not 
unknown  to  fame  (I  did  not  say  two  men,  Mr.  President,  though  that 
would  have  been  strictly  true) — and  others  there  are  who,  though 
they  may  not  have  attained  to  equal  prominence,  are  yet  advancing 
with  firm  and  certain  tread  to  the  first  rank  in  our  profession.  Let 
us  glance  now  at  another  aspect  of  our  position.  Bear  with  me  for  a 
few  moments  longer  and  I  have  done.  By  the  publications  which  it 
has  put  forth,  **  On  the  Laws  of  the  State  relating  to  Medical  Prae- 
ttoe;"  by  its  "Transactions,"  which  are  issued  every  alternate  month; 
and  by  communications  from  its  members  to  the  standard  medical  pe- 
riodicals of  the  day,  this  Society  has  earned  for  itself  an  enviable  dis- 
tinction amongst  the  medical  associations,  and  gained  the  respect  of 
the  profession  of  the  State.  "  Success,"  says  one  of  the  wisest  publie 
men  of  the  day,  "  never  swells  with  pride  the  hearts  of  those  who  see 
in  their  elevation  a  greater  duty  imposed  upon  them  and  a  more  ele- 
vated mission  confided  to  them  by  Providence." 
The  second  toast  was — 

"  The  Liberal  Professions — Divinity,  Law  and  Physic — Representr 
atives  of  Justice,  Love  and  Mercy  ;  may  they  labor  harmoniously  to 
give  comfort  to  the  mourner,  justice  to  the  oppressed,  and  health  to 
the  afflicted." 

Rev.  Mr.  Yan  Duyne  responded  to  this  toast. 

After  some  preliminary  remarks,  Mr.  Y .  said  that  from  his  infancy 
up,  he  had  been  familiar  with  the  trials  and  self-denials  of  a  physi- 
cian's life,  and  the  feelings  of  respect  he  had  towards  the  profession 
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were  mingled  with  the  revereDce  he  felt  for  a  venerated  father.  Since 
he  had  been  a  minister  those  feelings  had  deepened,  and  he  heartily 
agreed  with  what  had  been  said,  that  there  is  no  class  in  the  comam- 
nity  who  did  so  mach,  so  qnietlj,  and  with  so  little  bruit  and  noise,  f<ir 
the  benefit  of  the  suffering  and  the  elevation  of  men  as  physicians. 
It  was  a  melancholy  thought  that  the  necessity  for  the  liberal  profes- 
sions grows  out  of  the  sin  and  misery  of  human  nature,  and  it  will  be 
a  happy  day  when  the  services  of  each  can  be  dispensed  with.  Bot 
there  will  be  a  long,  hard  fight  before  the  world  can  do  without  the 
doctors,  the  ministers,  and  the  lawyers,  and  in  the  mean  time  they 
ought  to  stand  together  more  than  they  do:  as  the  great  object  of  all 
the  professions  was  to'  reproduce  that  pattern  of  a  true  man — wiem 
Sana  in  corpore  sano.  He  considered  it  a  disgrace  to  our  8tatnte-bo<d[ 
and  a  stain  on  the  civilization  of  this  new  world  that  liberty  and  li- 
centiousness lie  near  to  each  other,  and  a  man  who  becomes  too  li^ 
or  too  stupid  to  make  good  horse  shoes  or  men's  shoes,  may  set  up  for 
a  doctor.  It  does  not  relieve  the  matter  to  say  that  he  practices  on 
his  own  responsibility,  and  that  others  employ  him  on  their  own  re- 
sponsibility, or  that  the  majority  of  the  community  are  fools.  The 
law  is  to  protect  the  weak,  and  ought  to  protect  the  superstition,  cre- 
dulity and  blindness  that  prevail  in  regard  to  the  medical  professioD. 
And  men  who  have  the  title  of  ''  Reverend  "  to  their  names  ought  to 
be  more  careful,  not  to  undermine  the  confidence  of  the  public  mind 
in  medical  science,  for  there  is  such  a  thing  as  medical  science;  that 
wisdom  and  knowledge  deduced  from  the  experience  and  experiments 
of  ages,  of  which  those  before  him  were  the  representatives,  or  if 
they  were  not,  they  were  unfit  to  be  practitioners  of  medicine.  He 
frequently  saw  ministers'  names  attached  to  the  recommendation  of 
abominable  quack  nostrums;  and  he  believed  there  were  more  abomi- 
nable drugs  and  vile  whiskey  sold  under  the  recommendation  of  even 
temperance  ministers  than  would  poison  the  whole  nation.  He  con- 
sidered that  doctors  should  teach  the  people  what  they  wanted  to 
know  on  dressing  and  the  necessity  of  fresh  air.  People  seemed  to  re- 
gard disease  as  peculiarly  sent  by  Providence,  though  in  many  cases 
they  bring  it  on  themselves.  Young  mothers  will  go  to  public  assem- 
blies in  full  dress — which  means  half  naked — and  will  walk  the  street 
in  a  dress  that  excludes  all  idea  of  the  wearer's  possessing  feet^  and 
yet  lifted  so  high  as  to  endanger  health,  if  not  shock  decency.  The 
Kev.  gentleman  concluded  by  an  argument  in  favor  of  fresh  air. 
Dr.  Yinton  was  next  called  upon,  and  spoke  as  follows : 
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Gbntlbicen — I  thank  you  for  yoar  cordial  greeting.  It  is  really 
dellghtfal,  as  it  is  strange,  to  find  myself  in  such  good  company. 
This  is  a  sort  of  a  democratic  aristocracy.  Every  one  of  you  has  a 
Title.  Yon  are  a  community  of  Doctors.  Wonderful  sight  I  Doctors 
who  agree  together  I  But,  then,  it  is  dinner-time;  or  rather  after  din- 
ner— and  a  full  stomach,  not  over-loaded,  with  a  little  generous  wine, 
not  copioQS  draughts — that  is  a  feast  in  Lent,  is  said  to  be  a  provoker 
to  harmony  and  good  feeling.  When  I  remember  that  I  have  seen 
some  of  you  in  the  exercise  of  your  despotic  authority,  making  every- 
body stand  about,  or  saying  to  this  one  "  Go,**  and  he  goeth;  and  to 
that  one  *^  Come,''  and  he  cometh;  when  alarmed  hearts  beat  hard  or 
gently  at  an  expression  of  your  face,  and  anxious  listeners  wait  for 
your  oracular  words;  when  you  are  the  longed-for  and  the  dreaded 
visitor  of  our  domestic  sanctuaries,  which  no  other  feet  but  yours  and 
mine  are  permitted  to  invade,  I  am  quite  pleased  to  find  the  tables 
tamed;  you  the  subjects  and  I  the  autocrat.  But  what  can  I  say  to 
you,  learned  Doctors  of  Kings  County  ?  I  have  a  mind  to  ask  you 
who  you  are,  and  what  you  are  doing  ?  And  since  I  am  accustomed 
to  speak  from  a  text,  I  will  make  one  for  the  occasion. 

Who  are  you  ?  This  is  the  first  clause  of  my  text.  Who  are  you  T 
You  are  a  Medical  Society,  you  say  in  your  card  of  invitation.  But 
I  see  in  you  a  loftier  dignity  than  you  claim.  You  are  the  legitimate 
successors  of  Hippocrates,  Celsus,  Galen ;  the  representatives  of  a  line 
of  Physicians  stretching  into  an  antiquity  remoter  than  the  Chris- 
tian eta.  You  keep  up  the  succession — not  the  Apostolic  succession 
to  which  I  am  linked — but  next  to  it  in  sacredness  and  in  worth. 
You  are  the  true  Church,  in  your  doctrines,  faith  and  profession.  I 
must  be  permitted  therefore  to  greet  yon  in  fellowship,  and  to  claim  a 
sort  of  close  communion  in  the  brotherhood  of  appointed  ministers  to 
humanity. 

And  I  confess  to  a  profound  reverence  for  your  first  father,  Hip- 
pocrates. Five  centuries,  nearly,  before  the  first  Christmas-day,  he 
taught  and  recorded  the  true  principles  of  your  science,  which  the 
whole  civilized  world  have  ever  since  adopted,  relied  on,  and  prac- 
ticed to  their  healing.  The  great,  the  cardinal  principle  of  Hippoc- 
rates is  Physiology.  It  denotes  a  knowledge  of  nature  and  nature's 
laws.  What  can  be  more  important  to  the  practice  of  physic? 
Why,  note  the  word  Physic  I  Not  that  disgusting  compound  which 
turns  our  lay-stomachs  at  the  sound  of  it.  This  is  only  a  trope.  The 
real  Physic  is  nature,  and  the  true  practice  is  to  treat  nature  in  her 
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yarious  moods,  letting  her  have  her  own  way.  For  this  reason,  I 
like  the  old  title,  the  practice  of  physic,  better  than  your  modem 
synonym,  the  practice  of  medicine.  In  trath,  they  are  not  synonymous. 
They  suggest  theories  of  practice  most  discordant,  if  not  opposite. 
One  theory  presupposes  that  nature  always  tends  to  a  cure.  This  is 
the  theory  of  physic.  And  so  it  helps  nature.  The  other  theory  at- 
tempts to  cure  nature;  and  so  it  fills  us  with  drugs.  This  is  the 
theory  of  medicine.  I  like  the  former,  because  it  is  true.  Nature 
tends  to  a  cure.  The  equilibrium  which  God  established  in  the  wide 
universe,  whereby  He  hangs  the  planets,  and  the  sun,  and  the  stars  in 
the  vault  of  heaven,  and  moves  them  in  their  orbits  and  in  their  sjs* 
tem  harmoniously;  and  whereby  He  sways  the  ocean  in  the  flow  and 
ebb  of  tides,  saying  to  the  sea,  ''  Hitherto  shalt  thou  come,  and  no 
further,  and  here  shall  thy  proud  waves  be  stayed;"  whereby  He  ar^ 
ranges  the  order  of  the  seasons,  in  their  procession  of  spring  and  sum- 
mer, and  autumn  and  winter,  equalizing  the  average  temperature  for 
each  degree  of  latitude — this  grand  first  principle  of  equilibrium,  per- 
yading  all  nature,  is  the  hygiene  principle  of  human  nature.  The 
pendulum,  struck  by  your  hand,  does  not  more  surely  return  to  its 
centre  of  gravity,  striving  for  equilibrium,  than  our  bodies,  stricken 
by  disease,  seek,  in  the  mysterious  process  of  its  organic  functions,  the 
equilibrium  of  health. 

And  let  me  say,  that  whatever  practice  is  followed,  whether  ortho- 
dox or  heretical,  the  symptomatic  practice,  or  the  hydropathic  prac- 
tice, or  the  sangrado  practice,  or  the  regular  physiologic  practice — 
each  and  every  practitioner  calls  himself  a  Physician.  The  very  title 
condemns  him  who  consults  not  nature's  tendency  to  her  original 
equilibrium  of  adjusted,  harmonious  organisms,  which  we  call  health. 
Now,  evidently,  the  corner-stone  of  this  temple  of  medical  science  is 
physiology.  It  is  the  knowledge  of  nature  and  of  nature's  laws  in 
respect  to  the  human  body  that  begins  to  make  the  physician. 

Therefore,  Hippocrates  is  honored  by  the  world,  and  his  principle 
is  accepted  by  the  generations  of  your  predecessors,  and  followed  by 
you.  With  Celsus,  born  in  the  first  century,  and  Galen  in  the  second 
century,  Hippocrates  is  bound  to  your  hearts  in  *'  a  threefold  cord 
that  cannot  easily  be  broken." 

But  the  temple  which,  gentlemen,  you  guard  in  your  society,  has 
pillars  on  this  foundation  of  physiology. 

Pathology,  the  knowledge  of  suffering,  the  perception  of  any 
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change  from  the  physiological  or  natural  condition.     This  is  a  pillar, 
wonderfallj  wrought  in  the  delicacy  of  <;onsammate  art. 

Hygiene,  the  laws  of  health,  and  the  effects  of  remedies.  This  is 
a  pillar,  curiously  diapered  with  mystic  lore. 

Therapeutics,  the  skill  to  preserve  sound  health  and  to  apply  prop^ 
er  remedies  to  disease.  This  is  a  pillar,  engraved  all  over  with  the 
elements  of  the  Materia  Medica,  and  with  the  names  of  the  Pharma- 
copoeia. Chemistry:  the  deep  knowledge  of  aflBnities  and  their  work- 
ing, with  the  art  of  compounding  simples  and  dissolving  compounds. 
This  is  a  clustered  pillar.  These  are  the  majestic  columns  that  stand 
at  the  four  corners  of  the  Temple  of  Medical  Science. 

For  fifteen  hundred  years  your  forefathers  labored  to  build  this 
Temple.     And  since  the  days  of  Paracelsus,  who  founded  what  is 
called  "  The  Sect "  of  Chemists,  what  an  array  of  faithful  physicians 
adorn  your  annals,  in  ever  country:  Van  Helmot  (157t),  Stahl, 
(1660),  Boerhaave  (1668),  Cullen  (1712),  Brown  (1735),  (blessed 
old  Thomas  Brown),  Parry  (1756),  Bronfrais  (1772),  with  Cooper, 
ana  Abernethy,  and  Colles,  and  Liston,  and  Velpeau,  and  Roux,  and 
Hosack,  and  Rush,  and  Physic  and  Warren — and  shall  I  name  living 
men,  or  rather  the  breathing  men,  (for  those  whom  I  have  named  "  still 
live" — Stokes,  Williams,  Simpson,  Watson,  Jackson,  Mott,  Parker, 
Delafield;  with  that  famed  band  whom  you  have  called  here  to  be  pro- 
fessors in  your  "Long  Island  College" — Flint,  Dalton,  Doremus, 
Chapman  and  the  rest;  all  of  whom,  with  you,  have  handed  down  to 
this  generation  and  in  jour  Medical  Societies  the  principles  and 
truths  of  your  noble  science,  whole  and  undefiled. 

I  have  told  you  "  Who  you  are."  This  is  my  opinion  of  you,  gen- 
tlemen, and  I  am  happy  to  publish  it  to  you.  But  I  proposed  two 
heads  to  my  discourse.  Perhaps,  like  most  of  the  hearers  of  my  long 
sermons,  you  wish  me  to  stop. 

Shall  I  go  on  then  to  ask  you  "  What  are  you  doing  ?"  or  shall  I 
tell  yoQ  what  you  are  doing  ? 

I  am  a  reader  of  the  newspapers.  I  take  the  New  York  Times 
ftnci  (shall  I  confess  it  ?)  I  read  the  Herald.  I  have  a  profound  re- 
spect for  the  Courier  and  Enquirer,  and  I  cannot  well  do  without  the 
^ost  and  the  Express  of  an  evening.  And  let  me  acknowledge  that 
^  buy  the  Brooklyn  Eagle  from  that  old  blind  man  at  the  ferry, 
^^0,  somehow,  knows  my  step  and  pleads  with  me  for  "  one  cent." 

Well,  in  all  these  newspapers  I  have  read  that  at  the  late  gather- 
ing of  your  General  Convention  in  Albany  the  "  Kings  County  Medi- 
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cal  Society  "  was  banner  Society  of  the  State,  They  presented  more 
papers,  reported  more  transactions,  and  had  been  more  indnstrioos 
and  saccessfal  than  any  other  Society  in  the  State  of  New  York. 

Gentlemen,  true  merit  is  modest.  You  thought  you  were  but  doing 
your  duty,  and  you  look  up  and  find  it  Fame.  We,  laymen  of  Kings 
County,  are  proud  of  you.  But  all  this  is  ephemeral  praise.  Nezt 
year  you  may  be  surpassed  by  emulators;  or  you  may  relax  (take 
warning)  in  your  zeal.  Noah  was  righteous  in  his  generation,  but  it 
was  a  very  bad  generation. 

I  will  take  it  for  granted  that  your  merit  is  modest,  and  that  you 
do  not  wish  me  to  resound  your  praises  as  the  Kings  County  Medical 
Society. 

Let  me,  then,  tell  you  what  you  are  doing,  as  physicians,  to  hu- 
manity. 

Your  science  of  physic  is  the  handmaid  to  Christianity.  Christian- 
ity inculcated  the  law  of  charity;  prompted  hospitals  for  the  sick,  and 
made  them  Hotels  de  Dieu,  and  their  inmates  guests  of  God.  Chris- 
tianity gave  to  humanity  the  asylums  for  the  poor,  and  the  retreats 
for  the  insane.  The  Church  is  the  nursing-mother  of  all  benevolence, 
and  Christ  Jesus  is  the  Good  Physician. 

But  you  are  His  ministers.  For  whom  do  we  call  upon  in  "the 
pestilence  that  walketh  in  darkness  and  in  the  sickness  that  destroy- 
eth  in  the  noon-day  ?"  Who  come  at  our  call  when  an  epidemic 
rages  ?  Who  supply  our  dispensaries,  our  poor-houses,  our  asylums  ? 
Who  impart  knowledge  in  our  academies  and  our  schools  of  medicine, 
and  brave  the  cannon's  mouth  in  our  army  and  our  navy,  with  none 
or  little  pay,  but  the  consciousness  of  doing  good  ?  In  all  our  pub- 
lic institutions  the  physician  is  the  glad  and  common  servant.  No 
class  of  men  give  of  their  time  and  their  talents,  for  the  amelioration 
of  the  woes  of  life,  like  you.  I  desire  to  express  the  obligations 
of  the  clergy  to  you.  I  publicly  avow  my  personal  thanksgiving  to 
you,  and  my  gratitude  to  God,  that  you  have  ministered  to  my  sick- 
ness and  the  sickness  of  my  dear  family,  as  you  are  wont  to  do  to 
every  clergyman  and  his  household,  without  pecuniary  fee  or  reward. 
And  no  brother  can  be  more  tender  or  more  assiduous  in  his  kindness, 
than  you  to  us.  But  here,  let  me  justify  the  young  physician  who 
charges  a  fee  for  attendance  on  the  poor.  The  poor  call  on  him,  or 
some  charitable  woman  sends  for  him  to  visit  a  laboring  man  and  his 
family.  And  he  asks  for  half  a  dollar,  when  (forsooth  and  shame) 
they  make  an  outcry  against  him  I     Why,  it  is  his  living,  it  is  his 
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life.    An  oatcry  I  let  the  benevolent  woman  pay  the  fee  and  be  thank- 
fdl  that  she  can  command  such  valaable  services  so  cheaply. 

For  the  time  will  come  when  that  young  physician  will  testify  his 
nnbought  skill,  to  the  added  honor  of  the  profession.  There  is  no 
class  of  men  so  charitable  as  yon  are.  You  ought  to  be  rich ;  and 
(since  I  do  not  pay)  the  rich  ought  to  be  roundly  subsidized.  Such 
advice,  they  may  think,  comes  ungracefully  from  a  recipient  of  your 
bounty.  But  I  cannot  help  it.  Somebody  must  pay  you,  and  why 
not  the  rich  man?  At  any  rate,  I  go  for  indemnity  and  equilibrium. 
So,  gentlemen,  charge  the  rich  patient  on  my  account;  and  see  that 
your  bills  are  paid  in  January. 

It  has  been  my  good  fortune  to  witness  what  you  are  doing  in 
Brooklyn. 

I  helped  to  lay  the  corner-stone  of  your  City  Hospital.  I  pleaded 
for  another  wing,  since  no  creature  could  soar  with  one  wing  only, 
and  so  your  City  Hospital  has  two  wings,  and  is  lifting  itself  up  into 
the  firmament,  admired  and  exulted  in  by  all  our  citizens. 

And  I  have  been  honored  with  a  notice  of  the  establishment  of  the 
"Long  Island  College  Hospital."  This  is  progress.  A  Hospital  and 
a  College  wedded  together.  The  practical  ofl&ces  of  surgery  and  nurs- 
ing and  medicine,  with  instruction  to  the  next  generation  of 
Physicians. 

Gentlemen,  do  you  know  that  you  have  established  one  department 
in  the  University  of  Long  Island  ?  The  long-talked  of  University  is 
begun.  The  City  of  Churches  is  becoming  the  seat  of  secular  learn- 
ing. Our  Polytechnic,  for  boys;  our  Packer  Institute,  for  girls;  our 
Lyceum  for  both  sexes;  our  private  Schools  of  Cosmopolitan  fame, 
are  nurseries  of  the  intellect  and  the  heart.  The  Churches  are  for  the 
souls,  the  Hospitals  for  the  bodies.  Let  the  University  embrace  the 
whole  manhood,  and  be  soon  erected  into  beneficent  activity.  We  are 
no  longer  tributary  to  New  York.  Our  Brooklyn  papers  say  truly. 
New  York  is  the  suburbs.  We  have  our  Academy  of  Music — all  that 
refines  the  mind,  gratifies  the  taste,  warms  the  affection,  relieves  the 
body  and  educates  the  soul,  are  here  or  soon  to  be  here,  in  the  third 
city  of  our  great  country,  in  the  City  of  Brooklyn.  You,  gentlemen, 
are  helping  in  this  work.  The  Kings  County  Medical  Society  is  an 
agent  in  our  better  civilization,  and  in  the  ministries  to  our  happiness. 

Andrew  Boardman,  Esq.,  also  responded  on  behalf  of  the  legal 
profession. 

He  referred  to  the  want  of  an  esprU  du  corps  among  the  doctors. 
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He  had  stadied  for  a  physician  himself  and  received  his  diploma,  bat 
then  tamed  his  attention  to  the  law.  Among  the  latter  there  is  more 
generoas  appreciation  of  individnal  merit,  owing  perhaps  to  the  fact 
that  in  contests  at  the  bar  lawyers  measared  each  other's  strength  and 
learned  each  other's  worth.  These  social  reanions  wonld  prodace  a 
similar  result  among  the  medical  profession,  bj  making  its  members 
better  acquainted.  While  fighting  against  outside  quackery,  they 
oaght  to  discountenance  anfounded  pretension  within,  and  refuse  to 
recognize  the  false-pretence  parchments  certified  to  by  small  hatching- 
places  throughout  the  country,  unless  the  recipient  had,  by  books  and 
experience  in  the  hospital  and  clinical  instructions  at  the  bedside, 
qualified  himself  for  his  duties.  They  did  not  require  the  protection 
of  the  law;  the  weakness  of  all  the  professions  lay  in  their  own  un- 
worthy members. 

Thos.  (J.  Rodman,  Esq.,  was  also  called  upon,  and  excused  himself 
from  indulging  in  any  lengthened  remarks. 

He  said,  like  the  gentleman  who  had  listened  to  Burke's  speech, 
and  said  that  he  said  ^*  Ditto  to  Mr.  Burke,"  he  said  ditto  to  the  sen- 
timents he  had  heard  so  well  expressed.  As  to  the  legal  profession, 
he  thought  it  was  the  esprit  du  corjps^  the  want  of  which  had  been 
lamented  in  the  medical  profession,  sanctified  sometimes  by  a  higher 
spirit,  which  made  the  lawyer  all  that  ever  rendered  him  worthy  of 
the  name.  They  like  fees,  yet  the  most  spirited  appeals  the  advocate 
ever  makes  are  those  made  without  fee  or  reward.  If  there  be  a  de- 
fenceless woman,  a  disinherited  son,  a  poor  outcast,  against  whom  the 
whole  world  has  turned  its  face,  and  he  or  she  wants  an  advocate, 
they  can  always  find  one  at  the  bar.  And  it  is  when  the  lawyer  rises 
above  the  storm  of  popular  fury  and  takes  his  place  by  the  side  of  the 
man  against  whom  perhaps  the  whole  power  of  the  nation  is  arrayed — 
it  is  then  the  lawyer  feels  his  highest  glory.  We  saw  recently  an  in- 
stance of  it  when  men  were  ready  to  go  into  a  distant  and  excited 
city  and  community,  and  perhaps  against  their  own  principles,  to  de- 
fend a  man  against  whom  the  law  was  already  fulminating  its  thun- 
derbolts. He  then  referred  to  the  position  of  the  physician  and  the 
intimate  relation  between  him  and  his  patient.  Perhaps  there  is  con- 
fided to  him  secrets  which  no  other  human  being  ever  knows.  The 
relation  is  almost  a  sacred  one,  and  the  doctor  should  be  both  minister 
and  physician. 

Rev.  Dr.  Cox  followed  in  a  characteristic  speech,  full  of  classical 
quotations,  anecdotes  and  caustic  assaults  on  quackery,  against  which 
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he  entertained  a  "  gastric  hate."  He  described  an  inquiry  he  received 
from  a  raral  clergyman,  who  wished  to  know  all  about  a  certain  M.D. 
in  Brooklyn,  whose  advertisement  stated  that  he  had  been  a  missiona- 
ry to  Japan,  where  he  lost  his  lung,  and  had  discovered  a  certain 
remedy  for  consamption.  He  held  that  men  must  be  edncated  to  pro- 
fessions, and  no  man  should  be  allowed,  like  the  spider,  to  draw  his 
information  from  his  own  bowels;  and  though  he  vibrate  in  the  air,  be- 
cause the  Prince  of  the  power  of  the  air  inflated  him,  he  was  not 
going  to  heaven. 

Dr.  Bartlett  followed  in  an  eloquent  and  ornate  oration,  which  lack 
of  space  prevents  us  from  publishing,  and  a  synopsis  would  not  do 
justice  to  its  compact  and  well-rounded  periods. 

"  Our  Charitable  Institutions — Our  noble  co-workers  in  the  cause  of 
humanity,  we  cordially  give  the  right  hand  of  friendship  to  their 
honored  representative." 

Ex-Senator  Sloan  responded  : 

He  thanked  them  for  the  generous  welcome  they  had  given  him, 
and  assured  them  that  in  all  their  efforts  as  co-workers  they  ever  meet 
with  a  hearty  response  from  the  citizens  of  our  noble  city.  The  insti- 
tution which  he  more  immediately  represented — the  L.  I.  College 
Hospital — had  issued  the  programme  of  professorships,  and  it  was  en- 
titled to  their  sympathy  and  regard.  He  believed  that  that  institu- 
tion, with  the  help  of  the  Medical  Society  of  Kings  County,  will  be 
one  wing  and  the  starting-point  of  the  L.  I.  University. 

S.  B.  Chittenden,  Esq.,  was  loudly  called  for,  and  acknowledged 
his  ignorance  of  the  numbers  which  the  medical  profession  of  the 
county  seemed  to  include,  for  he  was  not  aware  there  were  as  many 
physicians  in  the  county  as  he  saw  around  him  that  evening.  After 
a  humorous  allusion  to  the  condition  of  the  patients,  who  were  left 
for  several  hours,  at  least,  without  their  medical  advisers,  Mr.  Chit- 
tenden concluded  his  extemporaneous  and  well-conceived  remarks  with 
a  complimentary  sentiment  to  the  Medical  Society  of  Kings  County. 

"  The  Army  and  Navy" 

was  the  next  toast,  and  elicited  a  brief  and  appropriate  response 
from  Dr.  Lockwood,  of  the  Marine  Hospital. 

"  The  Press." 

Responded  to  by  Mr.  Evans,  in  a  few  happy  extemporaneous  re- 
marks. 
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Woman  was  next  honored  by  a  complimentary  sentiment,  and  Dr. 
Ball  was  called  on  for  a  response. 

He  commenced  by  the  avowal  of  his  being  a  member  of  the  ranks 
of  bachelorhood,  bat  disavowed  any  insensibility  to  the  delicate 
charms  which  characterize  the  true  woman.  Had  he  the  powers  of  a 
Michael  Angelo  or  a  Raphael,  he  would  represent  her  as  an  angel  of 
mercy,  sent  from  above  to  lighten  the  burdens  and  alleviate  the  sor- 
rows of  this  lower  world.  Or  had  he  the  gift  of  song,  his  first  theme 
would  be  a  mother's  love,  the  purest  and  strongest  of  all  earthly  emo* 
tions — and  then  maiden's  fidelity — woman's  constancy  and  self-deAial. 
Elevated  by  her  beauty — her  poetic  temperament — ^her  qnick  intui- 
tion and  her  divining  faculty,  she  rises  in  the  scale  of  humanity  to 
full  equality  with  that  of  our  own  sex ;  yet,  in  a  different  sphere, 
creating  a  pleasing  antagonism  to  our  own  more  rugged  natures,  and 
which  serves  to  bind  the  two  sexes  so  closely  together.  It  is  tlus 
struggle  of  contrary  qualities  which  constitutes  the  chief  charm  of  this 
world. 

Dr.  Conklin  followed  in  an  exceedingly  happy  vein,  and  made  a 
most  effective  and  eloquent  speech. 

The  company  broke  up  about  one  o'clock.  The  entertainment  was 
conducted  in  an  excellent  manner,  and  no  little  credit  is  due  to  the 
committee  of  arrangements,  of  which  Dr.  Dudley  was  chairman,  for 
the  manner  in  which  they  performed  their  duty,  and  the  success  which 
crowned  their  efforts. 


»  ^  »  m  * 


NOVEL  TREATMENT  OF  DIABETES. 

[The  worst  case  of  Diabetes  we  ever  saw  was  cured  in  this  way, 
after  we  had  exhausted  all  other  resources,  and  witnessed  the  failure 
of  every  remedy,  even  in  mitigating  the  symptoms.  She  was  a  lady 
of  refinement  and  education,  and  being  reduced  to  the  last  extremity  of 
emaciation,  a  fatal  prognosis  was  made  by  all  her  medical  advis- 
ers. At  this  juncture,  she  suddenly  took  to  drinking  every  drop  of 
her  own  urine,  possibly  two  or  three  gallons  in  the  day,  which  was 
loaded  with  sugar.  She  drank  it  at  first  stealthily,  and  being  watch- 
ed and  detected,  drinking  all  immediately  after  voiding  it,  and  so  vora- 
ciously and  with  apparent  gusto,  we  supposed  her  insane^  and  adopted 
measures  to  restrain  her,  which  she  resisted,  and  begged  to  be  allowed 
the  disgusting  draught,  in  which  her  nurse  and  family  indulged  her, 
in  defiance  of  our  directions,  being  overcome  by  her  importunity,  and 
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her  refosing  to  allay  her  burning  thirst  with  any  other  drink.  Find- 
ing her  improving,  and  there  being  no  other  indications  of  insanity, 
she  continued  to  indulge,  and  within  a  fortnight  all  her  diabetic  symp- 
toms sabsided,  and  with  these  she  voluntarily  ceased  to  drink  her 
urine,  and  entirely  recovered.  We  never  forgot  the  case,  but  hare 
not  since  found  any  patient  who  would  take  the  remedy,  though  they 
should  die  for  the  want  of  it.  Dr.  Cabell's  case  brought  ours  vividly 
to  memory. — Ed.  Gazettb.] 

Dr.  P.  H.  GabeU,  of  Selma,  Alabama,  in  an  article  in  the  Mary- 
land and  Virginia  Medical  Journal,  gives  the  following  account  of  the 
successful  treatment  of  a  case  of  diabetes: 

The  patient,  a  negro  woman,  aged  80  years,  suffered  with  the  usual 
symptoms  of  diabetes — thirst,  great  debility,  progressive  emaciation, 
and  passing  large  quantities  of  urine.  By  the  various  tests,  the  urine 
was  found  to  contain  sugar. 

The  remedy  was  her  own  saccharine  urine,  of  which  she  was  ordered 
to  drink  all  that  she  passed  I  The  woman  was  cured  by  this  remedy, 
no  other  being  used.  In  eleven  weeks,  the  specific  gravity  of  the 
urine  was  lowered  from  forty  to  twenty-six  degrees.  The  woman  sta- 
ted that  the  urine,  at  first,  was  "  not  very  disagreeable,"  being  slightly 
acid  and  sweet,  **  like  lemonade/^  but  as  she  got- better  she  found  it  "  a 
bitter  dose,'* 

Knowing  that  sugar  had  been  used  with  reported  success.  Dr.  Ca- 
bell thought  that  glucose  might  act  better  than  cane-sugar,  and 
that  the  glucose  prepared  in  the  body  might,  from  some  peculiar  com- 
bination or  mixture  with  the  urinary  salts,  be  a  compound  that  would 
80  modify  the  tissues,  organs,  and  secretions,  as  to  allow  them  to  re- 
turn to  a  healthy  standard. 

No  other  theory  is  given  for  the  action  of  this  novel  remedy,  and  it 
is  believed  the  practice  will  not  find  favor  Tvith  the  profession.  It 
would  be  difficult  to  find  many  patients  who  would  take  the  dose  with 
the  same  >  relish  as  the  woman  in  the  case  cited. — Med.  and  Surg, 
Reporter, 

INVERSION  OF  THE  XTTERXJS. 

[We  find  in  the  Cleveland  Medical  Gazette  the  following  elaborate 
opinion  of  that  veteran  expert.  Professor  John  Delamater,  M.D.,  &c., 
upon  the  subject  of  Inversion  of  the  Uterus.  It  is  a  part  of  his 
testimony  prefessionally  required  in  a  pending  slander  suit  before  the 
legal  tribunals  of  Chicago,  III.,  in  which  Dr.  A.  Fisher  is  plaintiff,  and 
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a  Mr.  Stone  is  defendant.  We  omit  all  the  depositiqn  except  that 
referring  to  the  sixth  interrogatory,  viz.:] 

Interrogatory  6.  How  many  degreed  of  inversion  are  there,  and 
how  are  they  distinguished,  and  when,  and  under  what  circumstances 
and»  conditions  does  inversion  occur?  If  you  answer  that  it  occurs  at 
various  periods,  state  what  are  the  physical  signs,  symptoms,  and 
causes  of  the  several  degrees  respectively  at  the  respective  periods  of 
its  occurrence,  and  give  the  reasons  for  your  opinion;  and  if  any  case  or 
cases  have  come  under  your  notice  illustrating  your  opinion,'  state  the 
pathology  and  physical  signs  and  symptoms  of  such  case  or  cases. 

[To  this  interrogatory  Dr.  Delamater  replies  as  follows,  so  far  as 
has  yet  been  published,  and  if  the  rest  of  his  deposition  possesses  equal 
interest,  oar  readers  shall  be  gratified  by  its  reproduction  in  a  future 
number.  It  appears  to  be  a  model  of  medical  evidence,  worthy  of 
preservation,  apart  from  the  merits  of  the  monograph  it  contains  on 
this  important  subject:] 

INVERSIO  UTERI. 

Reply  to  6th  interrogatory  : 

Inversion  of  the  womb  has  been  described  by  some  writers  as  of  two 
degrees,  viz.,  complete  and  incomplete  inversion. 

Madame  Boivin,  and  others,  have  admitted  a  fourfold  division.  See 
a  Treatise  on  Diseases  of  the  Womb,  by  Mme.  Veuve  Boivin  and  A. 
Duges,  translated  by  G.  0.  Heming,  F.L.S.,  London  edition,  1834, 
commencing  on  p.  113. 

But  I  shall  take  the  liberty,  in  accordance  with  most  English  and 
American  writers,  to  adopt  a  threefold  division,  only  premising,  to  ob- 
viate misapprehension,  that  whatever  plan  of  division  be  adopted,  the 
descriptions  will  be  made  to  cover  the  whole  subject  equally  with  any 
other  plan  of  division. 

Prof.  Fleetwood  Churchill,  M.D.  and  M.R.I. A.,  in  his  learned  and 
able  work  on  Diseases  of  Women,  &c.,  republished  in  Philadelphia  in 
1857,  by  D.  F.  Condie,  M.D.,  p.  270,  has  the  following,  which  is  so 
much  to  my  purpose  that  I  transcribe  it — namely,  he  remarks:  "  Dr. 
Newnham,  who  has  published  a  valuable  monograph  on  this  subject," 
(^namely,  '  Inversion  of  the  Womb,')  "  has  spoken  of  three  degrees," 
namely,  "  Depression,  partial  and  complete  Inversion.  With  regard 
to  the  first,  he  observes,  '  the  fundus  of  the  womb  is  depressed  within 
its  cavity,  but  does  not  form  a  tumor  in  the  vagina.  The  actual  ex- 
istence of  this  stage  of  the  disease  can  only  be  known  by  introducing- 
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the  finger  into  the  (uteras)  womb,  and  by  ascertaining  the  state  of 
the  organ    by  pressure  upon  the  abdomen,  (belly.)     By  the /ormer 
^ouss  the  fundus  (top)  of  the  womb  will  be  found  to  have  approach- 
ed the  OS  internum/  (the  point  of  termination  of  the  canal  of  the  neck 
of  the  womb  in  the  cavity  of  the  body,)  *  and  by  the  latter,  a  corre- 
sponding depression  will  be  observed,  instead  of  that  regular  contrac- 
tion which  is  familiar  to  every  prudent  practitioner.    This  state  is 
generally  accompanied  by  an  effort  to  bear  down,  by  which  it  is  often 
converted  into  ^partial  or  even  complete  inversion.'    Of  course,  says 
Dr.  Churchill,  so  slight  a  change  of  the  uterus  (womb)  is  only  percep- 
tible through  the  parietes  (walls)  of  the  abdomen,  (belly,)  when  the 
patient  has  been  recently  delivered.     *  When  the  inversion  is  partial,' 
continues  Mr.  Newnham,  *  the  fundus  (top)  of  the  uterus  (womb)  is 
brought  down  into  the  vagina,  forming  a  tumor  of  considerable  size, 
presenting  a  semi-spherical  form,  and  closely  invested  by  the  os  uteri, 
fits  mouth.)     In  this  case  the  depression  of  the  fundus  (top  of  the 
womb)  observed  through  the  parietes  (walls)  of  the  abdomen  will  be 
considerably  greater  than  in  the  former,  and  the  edge  of  the  cavity 
thns  formed  will  alone  be  left.     In  the  complete  inversion,  the  uterus 
(womb)  will  be  found  not  only  filling  the  vagina,  but  protruding  be- 
yond it,  resembling  in  its  form  the  uterus  (womb)  after  recent  deliv- 
ery, only  that  its  mouth  is  turned  towards  the  abdomen,  (cavity  of  the 
belly.)     The  mouth  of  the  uterus  (womb)  may  be  felt  at  the  superior 
part  of  the  tumor,  forming  a  kind  of  circular  thickening  at  its  apex, 
(upper  part  of  the  tumor,)  and  the  uterus  (womb)  is  wholly  wanting 
in  the  hypogastric  region,  (inferior  part  of  the  belly.)     This  is  usually 
accompanied  with  inversion  of  the  vagina.'' 

I  apprehend  that  I  am  called  in  duty  to  mention  my  conviction, 
that  in  some  cases  of  acute  inversion  the  change  does  not  take  place 
according  to  the  order  described  above  as  commencing  at  the  top 
(fundus)  by  depression,  indentation,  and  this  portion  of  the  organ 
passing  successively  through  the  body,  neck  and  mouth;  but  on  the 
contrary,  that  in  a  few  instances,  it  commences  at  the  neck,  this  part 
being  first  forced  through  the  mouth,  the  remainder  of  the  organ  fol- 
lowing. I  do  not  say  that  this  view  has  been  stated  by  writers  as 
having  been  observed,  or  that  it  is  likely  to  be  observed  so  long  as 
medical  men  are  prepossessed  with  the  idea  that  inversion  can  only  be- 
come established  according  to  the  usual  order  above  named.  I  offer 
my  views  on  this  point  simply  as  a  necessary  inference  from  the  cir- 
cumstances in  which  some  inversions  take  place.    By  the  way,  it  seems 
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to  me  fit  to  remark,  that  the  steps  by  which  inversions  become  estab- 
lished have  been  very  seldom  observed,  bat  have  the  rather  been  in- 
ferred, from  the  following  considerations:  first,  that  in  a  comparative- 
ly few  instances  the  different  and  orderly  degrees  of  the  change  have 
been  really  and  carefnlly  noticed;  second,  from  the  circumstances  in 
which  the  inverted  womb  is  at  first  fonnd  being  such  as  to  leave  no 
occasion  for  farther  inquiry  on  this  point;  as,  for  example,  when  the 
inverted  womb  is  thrast  forth  with  more  or  less  of  the  after-birth  (pla- 
centa) attached  to  it;  and  thirdly,  and  more  especially,  from  consider- 
ations drawn  from  the  conditions  of  the  womb,  known  to  have  existed, 
or  intierred  to  have  existed,  at  the  moment  of  the  accident,  and  the 
manner  and  nature  of  the  forces  known,  or  imagined,  by  which  the 
change  was  effected.    The  greater  part  of  inversions  take  place  in 
connection  with,  or  immediately  subsequent  to,  the  removal  or  expul- 
sion of  the  after-birth ;  and  next  in  numerical  order  are  the  cases  which 
occur  soon  after  delivery.    In  the  reports  of  inversions  occurring  in 
connection  with  labor  or  immediately  afterwards,  it  is  striking  to  no- 
tice how  large  a  proportion  of  these  accidents  came  unexpectedly  and 
suddenly,  taking  the  practitioner  by  surprise,  and  allowing  him  no  op- 
portunity to  attend  to  the  steps  of  the  change.    In  such  cases,  to  clear 
all  doubts  about  the  nature  of  the  accident,  the  attendant  would,  of 
course,  feel  the  belly,  not  to  detect  the  stages  of  the  change,  but  to  as- 
certain whether  or  not  the  womb  was  present  in  that  cavity,  or  absent 
from  it.     In  regard  to  those  cases  of  inversion  which  occur  half  an 
hour,  an  hour,  or  a  day  or  two  after  delivery,  it  is  fair  to  infer  that 
they  were  favored  by  relaxation  of  the  organ  after  it  had  been  ascer- 
tained to  have  been  duly  contracted.    The  fact  of  a  tendency  of  the 
womb,  in  some  instances,  to  relax  and  become  flexible  after  having 
been  fairly  and  firmly  contracted,  is  well  known  and  generally  recog- 
nized; but  such  a  relaxation  will  take  place  within  the  first  hour  after 
the  expulsion  of  the  after-birth,  and  hence  the  writers  on  midwifery  en- 
join it  as  a  duty  of  the  medical  attendant  to  remain  within  call  of  the 
patient  for  at  least  an  hour  after  delivery,  notwithstanding  that  he 
may  have  ascertained,  by  palping  the  belly  of  the  patient,  that  the 
womb  was  in  a  proper  state  of  contraction,  from  fear  of  several  differ- 
ent accidents  which  are  liable  to  arise  from  relaxation. 

It  is  of  interest  to  notice  in  how  many  reported  cases  of  inversion 
discovered  for  the  first  some  time  subsequent  to  labor,  the  reporter  of 
the  cases  af&rms  that  he  had  ascertained,  by  examination  upon  the 
belly  of  the  patient,  that  the  womb  was  in  due  form  and  in  a  proper 
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State  of  coDtractioQ  and  firtnuess  after  the  remo?al  of  the  after-birth; 
and  it  is  fairly  to  be  presumed,  that  in  late  years,  no  practitioner  of 
any  pretensions  to  intelligence  ever  fails  to  practice  sach  an  examina- 
tion after  the  close  of  the  labor;  frequently  he  has  reason  for  making 
sach  an  examination  prior  to  the  close  of  the  labor,  on  account  of 
bleedings  from  the  womb,  or  of  delay  in  expulsion  of  the  after-birth; 
and  in  the  cases  last  named  he  would  not  fail  to  repeat  such  an  exami- 
nation also  after  the  removal  of  this  body.     Such  a  practice  is  em- 
phatically urged  in  the  books,  and  constantly  impressed  by  lecturers 
■on  Midwifery,  not  chiefly  for  obviating  inversion,  which  is  so  seldom 
met  with  that  probably  not  one  practitioner  out  of  forty  or  fifty  has 
ever  met  with  it,  but  because  such  a  relaxed  and  uncontracted  womb 
is  liable  to  favor  bleedings  of  that  organ,  so  profuse  as  to  extinguish 
life  suddenly;  consequently  the  practice  is  universally  received,  and  I 
have  no  doubt  adopted  as  a  rule  not  to  be  omitted,  by  all  practition- 
ers in  that  line;  of  any  respectability.     And  furthermore,  I  cannot  re- 
gard it  as  probable  that  practitioners  are  liable  to  fall  into  error  and 
overlook,  in  such  examinations,  any  special  change  in  the  form  of  the 
womb,  provided  the  organ  be  sufficiently  contracted  to  enable  them 
to  trace  its  substance  and  outline  distinctly.     A  fairly  contracted 
womb  immediately,  and  for  a  day  or  two  after  labor,  is  of  about  the 
size  of  the  head  of  a  new-born  infant,  firm  to  the  touch  practiced  upon 
the  walls  of  the  belly  pressed  down  upon,  and  readily  wrapping  round 
it;  and  in  that  part  of  the  organ  accessible  by  such  an  examination,  it 
is  of  a  globular  form  and  tolerably  smooth ;  and  unless  the  walls  of  the 
belly  be  extremely  thick,  as  in  some  fat  people,  the  form  and  condi- 
tion of  the  womb  is  felt  about  as  distinctly  as  if  it  were  examined 
naked  as  when  removed  from  the  body;  and  after  having  been  felt  a 
few  times,  to  fix  in  the  mind  a  true  ideal  impression  in  regard  to  it. 
It  would  be  impossible,  as  I  think,  that  any  impression,  like  that  of 
the  concave  side  of  a  tea-saucer,  or  of  a  common  earthen  bowl,  could 
fail  to  arrest  the  attention  of  the  examiner  instantly,  and  secure  the 
patient  the  necessary  farther  investigations.     For  myself,  I  have  not 
noticed  this  state  of  depression,  so  constantly  assumed,  once  in  mj 
life,  nor  have  1  ever  heard  a  practitioner  say  that  he  had  himself  no- 
ticed such  an  event;  and  yet  I  have  not  the  slightest  apprehension 
that  I  have  ever  overlooked  it.    1  have  not  usually,  to  be  sure,  had 
the  rare  accident  of  inversion  particularly  in  mind,  in  making  such  ex- 
aminations; my  single  object  being,  to  be  sure  that  the  womb  was  in 
dae  state  of  contraction  for  securing  the  patient  against  sieveral  ai;;ci- 
28 
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dents,  of  which  dangeroas  or  even  fatal  bleedings  are  the  most  &•- 
qaent;  and  where  the  patient  bleeds  to  any  alarming  degree  after  the 
womb  had  been  ascertained  to  be  in  fair  condition,  I  re-examine,  and 
sach  I  believe  to  be  the  universal  practice  of  all  tolerably  inteUigeni 
practitioners. 

Bat  to  retnm  to  the  subject  of  acute  inversions  of  the  womb  coiih 
mencing  at  the  neck  instead  of  at  the  fundus;  after  a  rather  tedious 
digression  for  the  purpose  of  showing  that  in  a  large  part  of  the  cases 
of  inversion,  the  assigned  manner  of  the  change  is  simply  an  inference 
drawn  from  facts  positively  ascertained  in  but  few  cases;  iu  shorty 
that  the  view  taken  in  most  of  those  cases,  is  simply  an  inference  from 
the  circumstances  of  the  case,  with  what  is  known  of  the  disposition 
of  the  organ,  and  of  the  character  of  the  forces  extraneous  to  it,  of  a 
nature  to  impress  their  mechanical  impulses  upon  it;  and  henoel  hopo 
it  will  not  be  regarded  as  unfit  that  1  should  declare  my  own  convie- 
tions  of  the  various  manners  of  such  an  accident,  as  drawn  from  simi- 
lar considerations.  To  proceed,  it  is  known  and  stated  with  empha- 
sis by  the  writers  on  this  subject,  that  the  womb  is  frequently  fonnd, 
after  delivery  of  the  after-birth,  in  such  a  state  of  relaxation  and  pli* 
ancy  as  to  yield  readily  to  any  mechanical  force  impressed  npon  it^ 
while  its  mouth  is  equally  relaxed  so  as  to  allow  the  entire  organ  thus 
impelled  to  pass  readily  through  it,  and  thus  to  become  inverted;  the- 
usual  forces  attributed  are  pressure  from  extraneous  contra^^tion  of 
the  walls  of  the  belly  upon  all  the  contents  of  its  cavity,  including,  in 
such  circumstances,  the  womb  also;  the  walls  of  the  inferior  part  of 
the  belly  compressing  the  upper  portion  of  the  womb  directly,  while 
the  walls  situated  more  superiorly  would  compress  especially  the  hoi* 
low  and  more  movable  organs,  as  the  stomach  and  intestines,  in  soch 
wise  as  to  act  upon  the  womb  through  them  also.  Now,  since  the 
walls  of  the  belly  are  necessarily  put  into  special  action  in  almosl 
all  movements  of  the  body,  and  often  are  brought  suddenly  into  strong 
action  in  acts  of  coughing,  sneezing,  vomiting,  straining  at  stool, 
or  while  voiding  the  urine,  as  well  as  on  other  occasions,  it  is  obvioos 
that  such  acts  have  a  special  tendency  to  force  in  the  fundus  (top)  of 
the  womb,  and  to  establish  inversion,  and  hence  many  inversions  have 
been  justly  attributed  to  such  acts;  and  it  is  easy  to  apprehend  thai 
in  cases  where  the  womb  is  extended,  stretched,  as  occasionally  hap* 
pens,  by  accumulations  of  blood  within  it  being  prevented  from  flow- 
ing off  by  a  clot  of  blood  blocking  up  its  mouth,  or  in  case  the 
placenta  were  still  contained  within  the  wornb^  that  the  order  of  tho 
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ioTersioD  mofit  be  as  usually  stated;  and  the  same  inference  would  be 
ineTitable  if  the  body  and  fundus  of  the  womb  were  contracted,  the 
neck  and  mouth  being  at  the  same  time  very  lax  and  yielding,  as  they 
voally  are  at  the  end  of  labor,  and  for  some  time — frequently  for  dayi 
or  more — afterwards,  though  the  cavity  of  the  womb  were  free  from 
all  accnmulatioQS  within  it.  But  there  are  a  few  cases  in  which  the 
womb  is  yery  differently  situated,  especially  after  seyere  labors,  ia 
which  the  powers  of  the  womb,  as  well  as  of  the  general  system,  have 
become  exhausted.  Frequently,  such  a  loss  of  power  and  action  oa 
the  part  of  the  womb  arises  from  extreme  loss  of  blood,  either  during 
the  labor  or  after  delivery,  sometimes,  notwithstanding  that  the  womb 
was  known  to  have  contracted  favorably  at  the  close  of  the  labor;  yet 
falling  subsequently  into  a  state  of  relaxation,  extreme  bleedings  have 
rasned,  and  continued  until  the  womb  has  become  as  soft  and  pliable 
as  a  wet  ox-bladder,  while  from  the  entire  relaxation,  the  flow  has 
passed  away  so  freely  as  to  allow  of  no  accumulation  within  to  pre- 
serve its  cavity  and  prevent  a  collapse  of  its  inner  surfaces  upon  one 
another,  insomuch  that  there  may  remain  no  cavity  into  which  the 
fli^by  fundus  could  be  depressed.  It  is  evident,  as  I  apprehend,  that 
the  process  of  inversion,  in  such  a  case,  must  be  different  from  the  com- 
mon opinion  of  it.  I  have  several  times  passed  my  hand  into  wombs 
situated  precisely  as  last  above  described,  for  the  purpose  of  exciting 
o<mtractiou  by  the  stimulus  of  the  moving  hand  within  it;  and  some- 
tunes  have  in  that  way  also  introduced  special  agents  for  rousing  it  to 
activity,  and  revolving  such.  Gases,  in  my  practice,  have  occurred 
where  the  smallest  special  pressure  npon  it  could  hardly  fail  to  force 
it  down  through  its  mouth,  equally  relaxed  and  void  of  all  resistance, 
as  I  believe  to  have  occasionally  happened.  I  have  sud  to  myself^ 
"It  is  impossible  that  in  such  a  case  the  inversion  should  begin  by 
depi^ssioD  of  the  fundus  into  the  cavity  of  the  organ;  but  on  the  con- 
trary, that  subjected  to  pressure  tending  to  force  it  downward,  in 
such  a  case  it  would  inevitably  be  crushed  into  an  irr^ularly  folded 
mass,  which  must  emerge  from  its  narrower  mouth  in  an  order  com- 
mencing immediately  above  the  neck.  If  the  mouth  were  extremely 
yielding,  and  the  impulsive  force  adequate,  the  whole  of  the  organ 
would  be  forced  through  so  suddenly  as  to  render  it  impossible  to 
trace  the  order  of  its  emergence  by  the  touch,  even  though  the  finger 
were  at  the  moment  within  the  vagina." 

Perhaps  I  ought  to  qualify  the  assertion,  that  the  womb  protrudea 
b^oad  tiie  vagiiig  19  all  ci«es  of  complete  mversian  tal^  jdaoe  al 
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or  immediately  after  parturition.    Some  writers  appear  to  make  sach 
exceptions;  and  some  reporters  of  cases  state  cases  as  if  the  displaced 
womb  had  at  first  been  wholly  confined  within  the  vagina,  and  had 
consequently  been  overlooked,  but  that  subsequently,  in  some  act  in 
the  sitting  or  standing  posture,  the  womb  had  been  thrust  forth  be- 
yond that  canal,  which  led  to  a  discovery  of  the  event.    It  is  remarka- 
ble, on  close  scrutiny  of  such  reports,  that  in  some  of  tbe  cases  there 
had  been  no  preceding  symptoms  indicative  of  such  a  state, while  the 
bearing  effort  accompanying  the  final  extrusion  of  the  organ,  and 
which,  as  I  apprehend,  may  have  been  the  sole  cause  of  the  event, 
seems  to  be  wholly  ignored  in  the  inference  drawn  in  regard  to  the 
date  of  the  origin  of  the  accident.     And   even  where  the  symptoms 
seem  to  corroborate  the  inference  that  some  displacement  of  the  womb 
had  really  existed  for  some  time  previous  to   its  exterbal  appea^ 
ance,  they  nevertheless  could  not  alone  afford  reliable  information  as 
to  whether  it  was  previously  complete  or  incomplete.    Much  of  such 
statements  are  evidently  founded  on  inference  merely;  and  how  mach 
such  inferences  were  modified  by  the  current  traditional  notion  that 
all  inversions  must  date  their  incipiency  at  least  from  the  preceding 
labor,  which  to  me  is  clearly  an  error,  it  is  not  possible  for  me  to  know. 
I  am  apprehensive,  however,  that  if  this  error  were  dissipated  it  would 
materially  change  the  face  of  many  of  these  reported  cases.     I  am  not 
disposed  to  deny,  however,  that  if  the  womb  were  very  much  smaller 
than  usual,  as  I  have  in  a  few  instances  found  it  to  be,  and  if  the  in- 
version were  effected  silently,  without  strong  bearing-down  effort,  and 
especially  if  the  patient  were  at  the  time  chiefly  in  a  recumbent  pos- 
ture, that  an  inverted  uterus  might  possibly  be  confined  wholly  within 
the  vagina,  though  the  inversion  were  complete.     If  the  displacement 
were  effected  gradually,  so  as  not  to  be  fully  consummated  before  the 
expiration  of  a  few  days  after  the  labor,  such  a  condition  would  be 
frequent.    The  usual  fact,  however,  is  as  I  have  first  stated  it;  the 
uterus  in  such  circumstances  protrudes  more  or  less  beyond  the  vagina. 

In  those  cases  of  complete  inversion  of  the  womb  which  do  not  oc- 
cur till  ten  days  or  more  subsequent  to  delivery,  as  well  as  those  which 
follow  abortion,  or  any  other  condition  in  which  the  womb  is  not 
greatly  developed,  the  inverted  womb  might  not  protrude  externally 
beyond  the  vagina. 

The  chief  circumstances  in  which  inversion  of  the  womb  may  take 
place,  are,  1st — immediately  after  delivery,  and  especially  after  a 
very  sudden  delivery,  and  all  the  more  readily  if  the  patient  were 
delivered  while  upon  her  feet.    2d — A  few  days  after  deUvery;  some- 
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times,  probably  many  days,  perhaps  several  weeks  after  deliyery.  In 
tome  of  the  reported  cases,  discovery  of  the  existence  of  iDversion  wag 
not  made  till  several  years  sabsequent  to  child-bearing;  and  3d — 
Inversion  may  take  place  very  gradaally,  in  consequence  of  a  polypoi 
attached  to  the  fandns  internally,  the  patient  not  being  pregnant;  and 
also  in  cases  of  development  of  the  womb  from  other  causes  inde- 
pendent of  pregnancy. 

In  regard  to  the  immediate  (proximate)  canses  of  inversion  of  the 
womb,  I  remark,  1st — that  it  is  generally  conceded  that  there  is  full 
proof  that  some  instances  of  this  kind  are  without  showing  appreciable 
cause. 

-  I  am  aware  that  medical  gentlemen  specnlate  and  put  forth  conjec- 
tures with  regard  to  the  special  agencies  by  means  of  which  the  event 
is  consummated;  as,  for  example,  some  attribute  the  accident  to 
undue  relaxation  of  the  organ,  and  others  to  irregular  action,  some 
portions  of  the  womb  being  in  a  state  of  active  contraction,  while 
odier  portions  are  in  a  lower  state  of  action,  or  in  a  state  of  inaction 
and  relaxation ;  others  suppose  the  womb  to  be  in  a  state  of  relaxa- 
tion, and  that  a  strong  bearing-down  (straining)  effort  of  the  patient 
may  invert  it.  Some  have  assumed  a  bearing-down  action  of  the 
fundus  and  vermicular  annular  contraction  of  the  body  and  neck,  aa 
solving  the  inquiry.  luversion  has  also  been  attributed  to  undue 
tractions  made  upon  the  umbilical  cord  (navel  string)  for  the  purpose 
of  detaching  the  placenta  from  the  womb,  while  this  organ  was  in  a 
state  of  relaxation,  as  the  chief  cause;  and  doubtless  inversion  hag 
occasionally  been  effected  in  this  manner;  but  such  a  consequence  of 
tractions  upon  the  cord  is,  I  believe,  far  less  frequent  than  has  been 
imagined. 

Professor  Churchill,  in  his  treatise  on  Diseases  of  Women,  already 
alluded  to,  remarks  at  p.  374,  in  reference  to  this  point,  as  follows: 
"  forcibly  pulling  the  fundus  (cord)  for  the  purpose  of  detaching  the 
placenta,  may,  perhaps,  under  certain  circumstances,  give  rise  to  this 
accident,  namely,  inversion  of  the  womb,  but  it  is  a  rare  occurrence.^ 
I  have  myself  been  acquainted  with  quite  a  number  of  cases  in  which 
the  cord  was  ruptured  without  inducing  inversion. 

In  many  of  the  Eastern  sections  of  the  country,  the  practice  of  mid- 
wifery was,  at  an  early  period,  principally  in  the  hands  of  uneducated 
women,  whose  chief  resource,  in  all  cases  of  delay  of  the  after-birth,  waa 
palling  at  the  cord. 

I  have  myself  had  considerable  opportuiiities  in  earlier  life  for 
knowledge  of  the  practice  of  these  midwives,  and  to  be  persuaded 
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that  nothwithstanding  many  evils  resulted  fFom  their  want  of 
InTersLOQ  of  the  womb  was  not,  in  anj  marked  degree,  one  of  them. 

To  render  tractions  of  the  cord  effective  in  procuring  inversion,  tke 
womb  must  be  generaUj  inactive  and  relaxed,  or  atkast  the  neck  And 
mouth  mast  be  relaxed^  and  the  placenta  upon,  or  near  to,  the  fundos 
of  that  organ;  and  moreover,  the  tractions  must  be  sudden  andstrongf 
unless  the  womb  have  wholly  lost  its  excitability,  so  as  to  be  in  a  state 
of  absolute  inertia,  which  is  extremely  rare;  otherwise,  if  the  tractions 
be  first  gentle,  though  afterwards  forcible,  the  womb  will  be  roused  to 
activity  aud  become  tense  and  stiff,  by  means  of  the  gentle  preliminary 
fractions,  and  inversion  will  consequently  be  averted.  But  a  c<Mnci- 
dence  of  all  the  circumstances  indispensable  to  give  efficiency  to  this 
cause,  will  very  rarely  occur.  Nor  would  it  often  be  easy  in  a  case  of 
inversion,  where  tractions  of  the  cord  had  really  been  practiced,  to 
MAj  how  far  the  unhappy  event  was  to  be  attributed  to  these  tractions. 
I  do  not  believe,  however,  that  such  tractions  are  entirely  innoeent  or 
free  from  danger  of  promoting  inversion,  but  I  feel  sure  that  even 
when  they  do  so,  they  are  operative  only  in  concurrence  with  othtf 
causes. 

And  finally,  in  admitting  that  the  various  suggestions  above  named, 
in  reference  to  the  immediate  causes  of  inversion,  have  some  founda- 
tion in  fact,  I  am  compelled  to  admit  also,  that  our  positive  knowledge 
of  the  precise  influence  of  each  or  several  of  them  combined,  is  so  lim- 
ited— so  much  of  the  character  of  hypothesis — as  to  snggest  some 
caution  in  our  manner  of  stating  them.  And  considering  that  inve^ 
sion  is  so  very  rare,  and  in  nearly  all  instances  has  already  been 
consummated  before  the  attention  of  the  practitioner  has  been  called 
to  it,  and  that  when  even  by  a  still  rarer  chance,  he  has  been  permit- 
ted to  witness  the  steps  of  the  change,  he  has  been  taken  so  much  by 
surprise,  and  the  process  itself  has  mostly  been  so  sudden  and  brief,  it 
ought  not  to  astonish  us,  perhaps,  that  the  Pathology  is  so  unsettled, 
and  the  rationale  of  the  process  is  still  incomplete. 

In  complying  with  the  call  for  the  symptoms  of  inversion  of  the 
uterus,  I  shall  take  liberty  to  notice  first,  the  symptoms  which  attend 
acute  inversion,  or  inversion  taking  place  along  with  the  last  stage 
of  labor  or  soon  afterwards;  the  displacement  being  in  the  second  or 
third  degree,  according  to  the  definition  of  those  degrees  above  and 
Asually  given. 

These  symptoms  chiefly  consist  in  a  sensation  of  weight  and  drag- 
ging in  and  about  the  pelvis,  loins,  and  inferior  parts  of  the  trunk  of 
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•the  body;  often  there  are  severe  pains  referred  to  one  or  more  of  th« 
same  regions,  as  well  as  to  the  back;  and  asaally,  though  not  coo- 
•lantiy, »there  are  profuse  bleedings,  (floodings,)  which  maybe  Yerj 
alarming,  issuing  from  the  genital  passages.  At  the  same  time  there 
also  occur  faintness  and  sinking,  or  even  complete,  and  may  be, 
repeated  and  prolonged  syncopes,  (absolute  faintings,)  with  loss  of  con- 
sciousness, loss  of  pulse,  &c.  Often  there  is  also  vomiting;  le« 
frequently,  complete  or  incomplete  loss  of  power  to  expel  the  urine, 
and  occasionally  convulsions;  and  when  the  floodings  and  symptoms 
of  sinking  are  extreme,  death  may  supervene  very  speedily. 

The  number  and  intensity  of  the  symptoms  above  named  will  be 
modified  by  the  constitution  of  the  patient,  and  the  degree  and  sudden- 
ness of  the  inversion. 

To  the  symptoms  above  named  should  be  added  the  physical  signs 
described  in  the  definition  as  above  given  by  Mr.  Newnham  of  the 
different  degrees  of  this  kind  of  displacement  of  the  womb. 

But  in  regard  to  the  symptoms  of  inversion  above  named,  in  distino- 
tion  from  the  physical  signs,  it  seems  necessary  to  remark  that  not 
one  of  them,  nor  all  of  them  combined,  would  afford  conclusive  evi- 
dence of  the  presence  of  inversion.  Thus  bleeding,  (floodings,)  even 
profuse  and  dangerous,  are  not  very  unfrequent  after  labor.  Faint- 
ness, faintings,  and  even  syncope,  are  not  very  uncommon  in  the  same 
circumstances.  Such  faintness,  faintings,  &c.,  are  common  incidents 
of  great  loss  of  blood  from  any  cause,  but  they  sometimes  attend  and 
follow  parturition  independently  of  either  great  losses  of  blood  or 
inversion  of  the  womb. 

A  moderate  degree  of  weakness  and  languor,  immediately  or  soon 
after  the  termination  of  parturition,  is  indeed  the  usual  and  perhaps 
normal  condition;  and  where  these  symptoms  are  a  little  more  severe, 
they  are  not  regarded  as  particularly  alarming;  but  in  some  instances 
this  nervous  shock,  as  it  is  denominated,  is  so  urgent  as  to  be  followed 
by  dissolution  as  speedily,  or  even  more  so,  as  from  the  most  profuse 
losses  of  blood.  From  such  sinkings,  (nervous  shocks,)  when  mild, 
patients  recover  speedily;  but  when  severe,  even  though  not  in  a  de- 
gree to  be  fatal,  the  patient  may  lie  for  many  days  in  a  precarious 
condition,  rallying  but  tardily,  and  remaining  the  subject  of  weakness 
and  nervousness  for  many  weeks,  or  for  many  months  even. 

A  sensation  of  weight  and  dragging  in  the  pelvis,  groins,  and  in  the 
loins,  and  also  of  pain  in  the  back,  and  difficulties  of  various  kinds  in 
voting  the  urine,  are  familiar  effects  of  mere  bearing  down  of  (h^ 
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entire  womb  to  a  lower  and  an  wonted  position  in  the  pekis,  (prolap- 
sus;) and  similar  symptoms  are  apt  to  attend  diseases  of  the  month 
of  the  womb,  the  vagina,  the  bladder,  or  the  lower  bowel;  and  occa- 
sionally, in  any  of  the  diseases  last  named,  there  is  observed  coincident 
losses  of  blood  from  the  womb,  attended  also  by  weakness,  sensation 
of  faintness,  with  disturbed  digestion,  &c.  I  repeat,  then,  that  there 
are  no  symptoms,  nor  sets  of  symptoms,  absolutely  pecnliarto  inversion. 
Sensations  of  weight  and  dragging  about  the  pelvis  and  loins  are  most 
significant,  and  when  obstinate  or  attended  by  other  grave  symptoms, 
call  for  special  investigations;  but  in  themselves  they  afford  no  groand 
for  any  conclusive  opinion  in  regard  to  their  cause.  The  physical 
signs,  that  is,  changed  form  as  felt  at  the  abdomen  and  vagina,  alone 
afiford  the  only  basis  for  a  relible  judgment  in  regard  to  the  presence 
of  inversion. 

In  cases  of  depression  of  the  fundus  merely,  as  defined  above,  the 
symptoms  will  be  influenced  very  much  by  the  extent  of  the  depression. 
If  the  depression  be  slight,  there  may  be  no  well-marked  symptoms; 
and  the  womb  may  spontaneously  recover  its  normal  condition;  bat 
when  the  depression  is  more  considerable,  the  fundus  being  pressed 
deeply  into  the  cavity  and  upper  portion  of  the  neck,  the  symptoms 
may  be  more  marked,  consisting  in  bleedings  from  the  womb,  with 
weakness  and  faintness,  pain  and  sense  of  weight  in  the  pelvis,  disturb- 
ance of  the  digestive  organs,  &c.  But  if  the  depression  had  com- 
menced a  week  or  more  after  parturition,  the  symptoms  may  be  slight 
and  indefinable.  lu  acute  cases  of  partial  or  complete  inversion,  the 
symptoms,  although  severe  at  first,  if  the  case  do  not  prove  (immedi- 
ately or  somewhat  more  remotely)  fatal,  will  gradually  mitigate,  and 
come  to  consist  principally  in  tendencies  to  recurring,  but  moderate, 
may  be  profuse,  bleedings,  with  constant  disposition  to  copious  mucous 
and  watery  discharges  from  the  vagina;  and  for  the  most  part  there 
will  be  sense  of  weight  and  dragging  about  the  region  of  the  pelvis, 
with  disturbance  of  the  urinary  organs;  there  will  also  be  a  tendency 
to  dyspepsia  and  nervousness,  with  weakness.  In  some  cases,  however, 
these  symptoms  so  far  subside  as  to  allow  the  patient  to  enjoy  a  toler- 
ably fair  state  of  comfort  and  of  general  health  for  many  years. 
Cases  are  reported  in  which  the  patient  survives  20  or  30  years  with 
well-ascertained  inversion.  There  are,  however,  a  few  cases  of  inver- 
sion, which  are  never  attended  with  the  more  characteristic  symptoms 
of  this  affection,  such  as  weight,  dragging,  urinary  disorders,  &c. ;  bat 
such  cases  chiefly  take  place,  or  are  detected,  at  least,  at  a  period 
considerably  removed  from  the  preceding  labor. 
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EDUCATIONAIa  REFORM. 

Jn  Estay  on  Medical  EducaHon^  read  before  the  Medical  Association  of  the 
State  of  South  Carolina,  at  the  Annual  Meeting  in  Charleston,  Fehriiaryf 
1860. 

By  J.  McF.  Gaston,  M.D.,  of  Columbia,  S.  C. 

A  new  era  in  preparatory  stndj  for  the  medical  profession  is-  indi- 
eated  by  the  deliberations  of  the  professors  in  the  different  schools,  and 
by  the  agitation  amongst  the  physicians  in  varions  sections  of  oar 
country.  In  what  the  deficiency  of  the  present  cnrricalnm  consists,  is 
of  paramount  importance  to  be  ascertained  definitely,  previous  to  the 
enactment  of  any  radical  measures  of  improvement.  To  make  changes 
without  obviating  the  existing  difficulties,  would  involve  the  profession 
in  doubt  as  to  the  efficacy  of  any  modification  of  the  course  now  pur- 
sued with  students,  and  hence  it  is  incumbent  to  mature  a  plan  of  in- 
struction, with  its  several  details  adapted  to  the  wants  of  the  age 
and  the  advance  of  science.  At  the  period  of  organization  with 
the  earliest  Colleges  in  this  country,  the  higher  attainments  in  medical 
knowledge  were  limited  to  a  comparatively  small  number  of  the 
profession,  and  those  who  were  selected  as  teachers  became  prominent. 
The  doctrines  and  views  which  they  inculcated  were  received  by 
those  in  attendance  upon  their  lectures  as  the  unalterable  decrees 
for  their  guidance  in  practice,  and,  accordingly,  they  went  forth 
impressed  with  the  importance  of  the  facts  and  principles  with  which 
they  were  to  combat  disease.  The  most  pertinacious  adhesion  to  the 
instructions  of  the  school  was  manifested  by  our  earlier  medical  men, 
and  this  dogmatical  confidence  initiated  a  routine  course  of  treatment 
which  was  little  else  than  empiricism.  That  which  is  received  without 
reasoning,  cannot  be  overturned  by  the  most  cogent  arguments,  and 
00  appeal  to  results  is  sufficient  to  destroy  the  faith  of  those  who  are 
so  infatuated  as  to  receive  doctrines  as  authority.  A  want  was  sup- 
plied by  the  schools  of  medicine  which  the  scarcity  of  medical  books 
and  other  means  of  investigation  rendered  necessary,  and  what  would 
have  required  years  to  be  acquired  alone,  was  obtained  in  a  few  months' 
attendance  at  a  school  of  medicine.  The  plan  of  instruction  pursued 
by  private  practitioners  was  of  the  most  direct  nature,  as  the  pupils  were 
usually  taken  round  to  visit  the  patients,  and  sometimes  three  or  four 
would  join  the  preceptor  and  ride  about  to  the  varions  points  where 
the  sick  were  located  over  a  sparsely-settled  country.  Thus  the  dis- 
ease was  seen  and  the  treatment  was  noted.  Such  clinical  instruction 
had  its  advantages,  but  without  any  proper  diagnosis  of  the  existing 
maladj,  or  any  thorough  exploration  of  the  patient.    The  pupil  could 
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not  appreciate  the  application  of  the  measure  of  treatment,  and  was, 
consequently,  led  into  empiricism.  Becanse  of  certain  ostensible  fea- 
tures, certain  articles  of  medicine  were  given,  and  since  indicated  in 
all  apparently  similar  conditions  of  different  patients. 

A,  great  change  is  to  be  observed  now  as  to  the  means  of  instruc- 
tion, and  the  arrangements  for  imparting  a  knowledge  of  medicine, 
yet  pupils  do  not  really  profit  as  they  should  do  by  the  schools,  or  the 
private  teachings,  and  it  becomes  us  to  inquire  what  are  the  obstacles 
to  improvement.  Is  the  difficulty  in  the  organization  of  our  Colleges, 
and  the  want  of  attainments  on  the  part  of  our  professors,  or  is  there 
a  deficiency  in  the  elementary  stndy  which  is  undertaken  with  the  pri- 
vate preceptor  ?  While  we  are  not  prepared  to  allow  all  the  respon- 
sibility to  rest  upon  the  instructor,  who  receives  students  of  medicine 
into  his  office,  it  will  be  appropriate  to  look  into  this  source  of  failure 
at  the  outset  A  rudimentary  knowledge  of  any  subject  is  requisite 
to  prosecute  its  higher  branches,  and  it  is  in  the  private  office  alone 
that  sach  thorough  acquaintance  with  details  can  be  had  by  the  stu- 
dent of  medicine.  It  is  hence  necessary  that  the  text-books  should 
be  carefully  selected  by  the  preceptor,  and  the  progress  of  l^e  pupil 
should  be  attended  with  explanations,  and  with  examinations  of  a  na- 
ture to  fix  the  attention  upon  important  points  of  the  different  depart- 
ments of  study.  The  course  at  present  pursued  in  many  private  offices 
as  to  students  of  medicine  is  most  lamentably  inefficient,  and  the  time 
has  arrived  when  improvement  is  imperatively  demanded  in  the  course 
of  elementary  instruction;  either  let  practitioners  decline  to  receive 
pupils,  or  determine  to  do  their  duty  as  preceptors. 

The  practice  of  medicine  is  no  longer  a  blind  empiricism,  but  rests 
upon  relible  deductions  from  experiments  and  observations  of  scientific 
men.  Precedents  in  every  department  have  been  established  by  the 
most  careful  clinical  experience,  and  a  vast  accumulation  of  data  now 
presented  for  the  study  of  disease.  Physical  explanations  are  reduced 
to  an  accuracy  which  enables  the  physician  to  diagnose  the  internal 
changes  of  the  different  organs  as  readily  as  the  various  conditions  of 
superficial  parts.  The  mere  name  of  a  disease  is  not  taken  as  an  indi- 
cation for  treatment,  but  the  symptoms  of  each  individual  case  are 
regarded  in  connection  with  the  constitutional  tendencies,  and  the 
collateral  circumstances  under  which  the  disorder  is  manifested. 
Hence  the  importance  of  enlarged  views  as  to  the  organization  and 
susceptibilities  of  the  subject.  To  be  prepared  for  treating  properly 
may  complicated  case  necessitates  a  thorough  knowledge  of  anatomy. 
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physiology,  pathology,  and  therapeutics.  These  are  dependeot,  again, 
apon  Chemistry  and  Materia  Medica,  as  included  under  the  study  of 
Botany.  And  as  the  basis  of  all,  it  is  important,  if  not  essential,  that* 
the  ancient  languages  should  have  been  properly  understood  before 
enteriKg  upon  the  study  of  medicine.  This  preparatory  education  is 
requisite  for  mental  training  as  well  as  fer  se. 

The  true  basis  of  professional  merit  consists  in  the  properly  element- 
ary attainments;  and  without  the  ground- work  is  well  laid  down,  it  is 
not  to  be  expected  that  the  superstructure  will  be  of  a  substantial  na- 
ture. It  is,  therefore,  incumbent  on  the  private  preceptor  to  require 
a  certain  proficiency  of  scholarship  on  the  part  of  the  applicant  for  his 
instruction  as  a  pupil  in  medicine ;  and  if  this  were  more  rigidly  insisted 
npon,  the  standard  of  professional  attainments  would  be  proportionally 
advanced  on  the  part  of  those  who  graduate  in  our  schools.  Let  us 
have  good  material  to  start  with,  and  there  is  a  better  prospect  of 
giving  it  a  good  polish  when  our  labor  is  bestowed  upon  it.  There  is, 
however,  a  radical  difficulty  to  be  overcome,  in  the  prevalent  disposi- 
tion of  young  men  to  rely  upon  a  certain  routine  of  presence  in  an 
Mce  for  a  time,  and  subsequent  attendance  on  the  Lectures  in  a  Col-, 
lege,  without  an  energetic  improvement  of  the  means  of  knowledge 
which  are  presented  to  them.  It  seems  to  be  the  impression  that 
stndy  is  unnecessary  to  prepare  for  the  practice  of  medicine;  and  while 
the  term  medical  student  implies  the  contrary,  we  find  that  but  few 
are  properly  entitled  to  this  distinction.  A  change  must  be  brought 
about  in  this  respect  before  our  pupils  can  receive  the  full  benefits  of 
instruction,  and  it  is  the  imperative  duty  of  private  preceptors  to  incul- 
cate habits  of  industry  and  attention  upon  those  under  their  tuition. 
The  most  efficient  means  for  securing  this  result,  is  to  set  apart  lessons 
in  the  text-book,  upon  which  they  shall  be  required  to  recite  at  regular 
periods,  and  make  the  examination  searching  and  thorough,  so  as  to 
elicit  what  may  be  known,  or  to  expose  ignorance  of  the  subject.  A 
few  young  men  will  resist  even  the  best-directed  efforts  in  this  way, 
and  become  indifferent  to  every  stimulus  which  may  be  brought  to  bear 
upon  them ;  yet  the  majority  will  manifest  their  appreciation  of  th» 
ordeal  by  being  in  readiness  subsequently  to  respond  understandinglj 
'  to  the  questions  propounded.    . 

It  is  not  only  by  the  regularly  conducted  quiz  that  pupils  should  be 
examined,  but  on  any  occasion  when  a  question  may  be  suggested,  it 
is  useful  to  have  the  attention  directed  to  some  special  point  of  the 
department  in  which  he  is  engaged  at  the  time.    A  particular  anli- 
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tomical  region,  a  surgical  relation,  a  diagnostic  indication,  a  practical 
measare,  a  pharmaceatical  compound,  or  a  specific  formola — any  ef 
them  may  be  impressed  by  an  extemporaneous  question  from  the  pre- 
ceptor, and,  indeed,  is  better  recollected  by  the  pupil  than  in  any 
other  way.  With  this  view,  the  clinical  attendance  of  advanced 
pupils  with  a  preceptor  is  highly  advantageous,  as  he  is  then  able  to 
point  out  the  symptoms  of  disease,  and  the  indications  for  treatment, 
with  particular  remedies  adapted  to  the  case.  The  rounds  of  the  pre* 
scribing  physician  in  our  hospitals  supply  to  some  extent  this  element, 
but  the  throng  which  usually  attend  on  such  occasions  effectually  {pre- 
cludes any  from  receiving  its  advantages;  and  at  last  the  student  who 
really  derives  information,  must  avail  himself  of  a  more  private  oppor- 
tunity  to  study  disease  at  the  bedside  with  his  instructor.  The 
ordinary  examinations  and  prescriptions  which  are  observed  in  an 
ofBce  may  b^  so  conducted  as  to  be  very  useful  to  the  student,  and  all 
such  instances  serve  as  texts  upon  which  the  preceptor  may  dilate 
after  the  patient  has  been  dismissed. 

One  of  the  important  features  connected  with  office  pupilage  is  the 
opportunity  of  seeing  a  variety  of  diseases,  and  knowing  what  treat- 
ment is  addressed  to  each ;  but  without  some  explanation  or  illustra* 
tion  on  the  part  of  his  teacher,  it  might  not  avail  for  practical  uses; 
and  a  series  of  cases  passing  under  review  would  but  tend  to  confuse 
the  mind  by  the  multiplicity  of  data,  without  a  just  appreciation  of 
their  relations. 

With  such  comments  as  it  is  practicable  for  the  private  teacher  to 
make  upon  the  cases  presented  to  his  pupils,  all  the  bearings  of  the 
disease  and  treatment  may  be  comprehended,  and  thus  it  becomes  the 
most  valuable  opportunity  of  improvement  to  the  medical  student.  Of 
course  there  must  be  a  readiness  to  learn,  or  the  best  teaching  is  una- 
vailing; and  hence  it  is  important  that  young  men  in  an  office  should 
manifest  a  disposition  to  receive  these  practical  lessons,  by  giving 
strict  attention  to  all  the  interrogations  of  patients,  and  modes  of  ex- 
ploration of  diseases,  on  the  part  of  the  instructor.  There  is  a  tact  in 
eliciting  the  important  points  of  a  case  by  the  physician,  which  is  only 
to  be  learned  by  close  observation  of  the  student  in  the  progress  of 
the  examination,  and  the  manner  in  which  questions  are  proposed  is  * 
often  quite  essential  to  getting  a  thorough  insight  to  the  nature  of  the 
disease.  This  is  more  especially  of  consequence  in  the  interrogation 
of  females,  to  whom  it  is  supposed  that  we  must  manifest  some  pecu- 
liar reserve,  and  thus  incur  the  risk  of  not  being  understood;  or  by  a 
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false  delicacy  od  their  part  we  may  fail  to  comprehend  their  answers. 
Under  sacb  circamstances,  it  becomes  as  to  use  oar  best  discretion 
in  getting  at  the  facts,  and  a  student  needs  to  be  indoctrinated  in  the 
phrenology  ^nd  the  various  processes  of  conducting  a  proper  examina- 
tion of  the  patient  or  nurse. 

The  practical  benefits  of  the  attendance  of  the  student  on  the  office 
of  a  practitioner  are  in  no  respect  more  manifest  than  in  the  pharma- 
centical  department,  and  in  putting  up  prescriptions  for  particular 
cases.  It  is  of  much  moment,  in  this  point  of  view,  that  the  preceptor 
should  keep  his  own  medicines,  and  have  all  the  various  preparations 
made  by  his  pupils.  A  proper  knowledge  of  the  mode  of  extracting 
the  virtues  of  the  cruder  articles  can  only  be  attained  by  resorting  to 
the  appliances  which  are  requisite  for  this  purpose ;  and  it  is  no  mean 
accomplishment  to  be  able  to  afford  a  good  tincture,  decoction,  infu- 
sion, or  other  extract  of  the  active  properties  of  medicines.  In  sug- 
gesting this  as  essential  to  the  elementary  training  of  those  who  are 
looking  forward  to  the  medical  profession,  I  would  not  disturb  the  re- 
lations which  should  subsist  between  the  apothecary  and  the  physi- 
cian; but  there  will  be  quite  sufficient  employment  for  our  students, 
independent  of  the  appropriate  business  of  the  druggist,  and  I  would 
insist  upon  a  knowledge  of  pharmacy  in  a  more  systematic  way  than 
in  the  office  of  a  practitioner,  if  it  were  at  all  times  practicable  or  avail- 
able for  the  student.  The  occasions  are  very  numerous  when  it  de- 
volves on  the  physician  to  determine  the  quality  of  medicines,  either 
irimple  or  in  combination ;  and  to  be  fitted  for  this,  it  is  requisite  that 
he  should  not  only  be  acquainted  with  the  articles  of  the  materia  med- 
ica  in  their  crude  form,  but  that  he  should  know  how  to  recognize 
them  in  their  various  combinations.  The  tests  for  vegetable  and  min- 
eral elements  become,  therefore,  necessary  to  the  practitioner,  and  no 
student  should  be  sent  forth  without  a  knowledge  of  the  general  sub- 
ject of  analysis,  so  as  to  ascertain  the  components  of  any  formula  which 
may  require  examination. 

The  main  point,  though,  which  I  desire  to  bring  prominently  into 
view  here,  is,  that  the  information  obtained  by  the  student  in  making 
op  the  prescriptions  of  his  preceptor  is  immediately  available  when  he 
enters  upon  the  duties  of  the  physician.  He  gets  to  understand  the 
indications  for  a  particular  formula,  and  he  has  the  dose  unprepared 
upon  his  mind,  as  well  as  the  general  process  by  which  the  combina- 
tion is  effected.  It  is  a  striking  peculiarity  in  reference  to  the  knowl- 
edge, acquired  in  this  way,  that  it  is  more  useful  than  when  obtamed 
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from  the  perusal  of  a  set  treatise  on  practice  or  therapeaties;  and  the 
tme  explanation  is,  that  the  attention  of  the  pupil  is  concentrated  npoa 
this  special  point,  thereby  appropriating  it  more  completelj  as  a  part 
of  the  furniture  of  the  mind.     We  find  this  feature  illastcated  in  tha 
readiness  with  which  nurses  catch  up  the  application  of  the  different 
medicines  used  in  practice,  as  compared  with  the  bungling  resorts  of 
those  who  haye  undertaken  to  read  some  medical  work  on  a  particn* 
iar  disease.    The  former  has  noted  the  symptoms  under  which  the 
prescription  was  made,  and  under  the  same  circumstances  is  competeii^ 
to  apply  the  remedy;  while  the  latter  mistakes  the  description  of  the 
case,  or  its  stage,  and  fails  to  adapt  the  right  measure  to  its  treatment. 
Hence  the  impropriety  of  unprofessional  persons  undertaking  to  em- 
ploy remedies  from  their  own  reading  of  books  treating  of  the  die* 
ease,  and  in  like  manner  is  it  inconsistent  for  one  in  practice  who  haa 
relied  alone  on  such  sources  of  knowledge  in  his  profession.    He  maj 
have  a  most  thorongh  acquaintance  with  the  science  of  medicine,  and 
yet  be  utterly  unfit  for  the  practical  duties  of  the  physician.     Hew 
many  students  of  medicine  are  able  to  distinguish  Scarlatina  from 
Measles  after  reading  and  studying  close  the  distinctiye  features  of 
these  eruptions  ?    And  yet  an  ocular  demonstration  of  the  differenoe 
between  them  enables  any  one  to  diagnose  the  disease  readily.    The 
same  difficulty  exists  as  to  the  indications  for  particular  means  of 
treatment.     Symptoms  may  be  detailed  with  the  greatest  precision, 
and  yet  not  throw  so  much  light  as  a  few  remarks  of  an  instructor  in 
connection  with  a  personal  examination  of  the  subject  of  disease.    Se 
it  is  in  every  branch  of  study,  even  in  Anatomy:  the  various  divisions 
into  which  the  skeleton  is  arranged,  the  regions  of  the  thorax  and  ab- 
domen, the  processes  and  cavities  require  the  services  of  a  guide  to 
lead  the  student  safely  through  them. 

Thus  it  will  appear  clearly  that  the  demands  of  the  student  of  med- 
icine for  a  private  teacher  are  of  the  most  urgent  kind;  and  with  this 
point  established,  we  may  again  turn  our  attention  to  the  proper  dis- 
charge of  such  office  by  our  practitioneTs.  It  is  not  incompatible 
with  such  duties  as  are  required  in  the  practice  of  our  profession  to 
bestow  a  fair  measure  of  attention  npon  office  pupils;  and  it  is,  in  my 
view,  a  requisite  for  sutcess  in  teaching,  that  patients  should  be  re- 
ceived and  prescribed  for  by  him  who  undertakes  this  work.  There  Is 
no  physician,  however  large  may  be  his  sphere  of  practicarduties,  but 
may,  and  does,  have  more  leisure  time  than  is  requisite  for  soperin- 
tending  an  office  class,  and  all  qpare  moments  in  office  boun  maj  be 
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profitably  spent  in  practical  lessoDS  to  his  pupils.  I  have  no  faith  in 
that  yerj  common  excuse  of  not  having  time  to  do  this,  or  do  that, 
which  is  required  of  us,  as  more  time  is  spent  in  making  it  than  doing 
the  work. 

A  systematic  apportionment  of  duties  is  the  great  time-saver,  and 
he  who  has  a  time  for  everything,  is  very  apt  to  get  everything  done 
properly.     Again,  it  may  perhaps  be  laid  down  as  the  rule,  that  he 
who  accomplishes  most,  does  all  most  completely.    If  we  have  but 
little  to  do,  our  nerves  become  unstrung,  and  there  is  an  impairment 
of  energy  in  the  performance  of  the  few  things  which  devolve  upon 
OS,  causing  them  to  be  done  badly.    But  let  our  energies  be  aroused 
by  the  increase  of  demands  upon  us,  and  we  not  only  do  what  is  be« 
fore  us  more  promptly,  but  in  a  more  efficient  manner.     If  I  have  but 
few  patients  to  visit  in  the  day,  some  of  them  are  more  apt  to  be 
«ieglected  than  when  my  list  is  full,  and  constant  attendance  is  requi- 
ate  to  keep  up  my  work.    So  it  is,  I  doubt  not,  in  th^  experience  of 
every  physician  engaged  in  practice;  and  I  must  think  there  are  few 
who  may  not  devote  an  hour  of  their  time  to  students  out  of  every 
twenty-four  hours.    Let  it  not  be  said,  then,  by  those  who  receive 
yoong  men  in  their  offices,  that  they  cannot  find  time  to  hear  them  re* 
dte,  or  that  they  cannot  make  it  convenient  to  explain  difficultiei 
which  may  be  encountered    by  them  in  studying    the  text-books. 
Away  with  such  subterfuges,  and  avow  that  want  of  appreciation  for 
the  duty  which  is  the  true  source  of  failure  in  all  such  instances.    To 
establish  a  proper  system  of  private  instruction,  medical  men  must  come 
to  the  work  with  a  devotion  to  the  great  interests  of  the  profession 
which  will  not  be  frustrated  by  apparent  difficulties.    They  must  be 
hilly  competent  themselves,  by  high  attainments  in  professional  knowl- 
edge, and  they  must  be  willing   to  labor  assiduously  in  imparting 
knowledge  to  those  under  their  charge.    No  practitioner,  perhaps,  is 
entirely  prepared  to  enter  upon  the  business  of  teaching,  without 
some  preliminary  attention  to  the  subject;  and,  indeed,  all  engaged  in 
this  field  should  feel  it  a  duty  to  review  the  ground  which  is  gone  over 
by  the  pupil,  so  as  to  conduct  an  examination  with  satisfaction  to  him* 
self,  and  with  profit  to  the  student.    To  become  acquainted  with  the 
general  scope  of  the  book  in  hand,  is  not  sufficient  to  warrant  an  elo^ 
ddation  of  its  details;  and  as  I  have  claimed  time  fdr  entering  upon  this 
work,  let  me  claim  enough  to  give  such  attention  to  it  as  will  inauro 
the  best  result.    A  very  cursory  glance  over  the  text-book,  previous 
to  each  recitation,  will  enable  diie  preceptor  to  address  Ua  qnettiooi 
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to  the  most  important  points,  and  will  assure  the  pnpil  of  his  readi- 
ness to  perform  his  duty  in  such  way  as  to  elicit  what  is  known  of  the 
sabject.  Everything  which  may  inspire  zeal  on  the  part  of  the  pajnl, 
should  be  resorted  to  by  the  preceptor;  and  there  is  nothing  better 
calculated  to  effect  this  object  than  to  perceiye  an  interest  on  his  part 
in  the  work,  and  to  find  that  he  is  disposed  to  recognize  the  claims  of 
his  pupils  to  a  share  of  his  time  and  attention. 

Punctuality  in  meeting  his  class  when  there  are  no  pressing  ei^ 
gagements  to  prevent,  will  insure  punctuality  in  their  preparations, 
and  will  make  them  feel  the  importance  of  the  object  before  thenL 
It  is  not  every  one  who  is  qualified  to  practice  that  is  fitted  to  engage 
in  teaching;  but  those  who  do  undertake  it,  should  go  on  with  the 
spirit  of  pioneers,  who  have  to  open  up  the  way  for  those  who  follow. 
We  need  very  much  private  preceptors  who  are  willing  to  labor  for 
the  cause  of  reform  in  educating  young  men  for  the  medical  profes- 
sion; and  it  is  very  desirable  that  a  systematic  coarse  should  be  adopt* 
ed  to  elevate  the  standard  of  instruction  in  our  offices  where  students 
are  received.  There  is  a  great  responsibility  resting  upon  practitioih 
ers  in  this  regard ;  and  while  so  many  come  short  of  the  mark,  it  can- 
not be  out  of  place  to  propose  some  plan  by  which  the  difficulty  may 
be  met  and  remedied.  In  the  first  place,  it  is  obvious  that  those  who 
do  not  expect  to  give  the  necessary  attention  to  students  should  not 
receive  them  in  their  offices.  Next,  it  is  desirable  that  a  sufficient 
number  of  young  men  should  be  in  an  office  to  be  a  stimulus  to  each 
other,  and  to  warrant  the  preceptor  in  making  arrangements  for  their 
proper  instruction,  not  only  in  the  matter  of  time,  but  in  the  materials 
for  illustration,  &c. 

These  two  considerations  being  recognized,  it  will  be  perceived  that 
the  number  of  private  teachers  must  be  very  materially  reduced;  and 
what  is  lost  numerically,  will  be  gained  in  the  special  qualification  of 
those  who  then  enter  upon  the  work  of  teaching.  A  young  man  will 
then  realize  that  the  relation  of  preceptor  and  pupil  carries  with  it 
reciprocal  obligations;  and  while  the  high  trust  of  the  former  is  faith- 
fully discharged,  we  may  calculate  that  the  latter  will  not  be  so  want- 
ing in  appreciation  of  the  efforts  made  as  to  altogether  neglect  the 
opportunity  for  his  own  improvement.  Let,  then,  those  who  do  not 
desire  to  teach,  decline  altogether  to  receive  students  ;  and  let  those 
who  intend  to  give  their  attention  to  this  branch  of  duty,  indicate 
such  disposition,  and  make  all  needful  arrangements  for  the  accommo- 
dation of  pupils,  and  for  illustrating  the  various  departments  of  study. 
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The  priyate  Coarse  of  Lectures  and  Schools  which  have  been  organ- 
ized are  not  at  all  incompatible  with  the  plan  here  suggested,  and  jet 
tbej  do  not  meet  the  want  that  is  experienced  for  special  personal 
tuition,  such  as  is  given  by  a  private  preceptor. 

It  is  the  immediate  contact  of  teacher  and  pnpil  which  is  secured 
by  this  relation,  that  attains  the  best  results  of  instruction,  and  what- 
ever may  be  desirable  after  the  completion  of  this,  it  cannot  be  dis- 
pensed with  as  a  preliminary  feature  of  a  medical  education.     The  idea 
of  a  young  man  going  to  attend  a  course  of  medical  lectures  without 
such  a  preparatory  study  in  an  office  with  a  regular  preceptor,  is  simply 
incompatible  with  a  proper  understanding  or  appreciation  of  the  vain- 
able  matter  which  is  presented.     In  our  Colleges  it  is  very  generally 
taken  for  granted  that  the  pupil  has  obtained  a  rudimentary  knowl- 
edge of  the  facts  and  principles;  and,  indeed,  it  is  a  requisite  that  he 
shall  have  engaged  for  three  years  in  the  study  prior  to  application 
for  a  degree,  which  implies  at  least  one  year  of  study  before  attending 
the  first  course  of  lectures.    If  these  reasonable  expectations  were  ful- 
filled by  students  in  a  bona  fide  form,  there  would  be  no  object  in  urg- 
ing the  views  I  now  have  to  present;  but  the  fact  is,  that  few  at  the 
present  day  come  up  to  the  requisition  of  the  schools  as  to  the  dura- 
tion of  study,  and  fewer  still  are  prepared,  when  they  first  go  to  at- 
tend lectures,  to  profit  by  them.     The  time  is  of  little  moment  when 
not  properly  improved,  and  the  great  consideration  is  to  have  the  pre- 
paratory knowledge  of  medicine.     For  this  purpose,  I  claim  that  a 
more  definite  and  systematic  course  of  private  instruction  is  impera- 
tiTely  demanded ;  and  with  this  view  I  would  have  those  who  are  not 
inclined  to  teach  relieved  of  all  responsibility  of  pupils,  while  those  who 
are  willing  and  ready  to  engage  in  it,  should  be  prepared  to  meet  the 
responsibility  of  preceptors  in  all  its  bearings.    Let  the  trust  be  im- 
posed on  those  who  profess  a  disposition  to  bear  it,  and  they  may  then 
be  held  to  account  for  the  results.     As  a  test  of  the  efficiency  of  such 
instrnction,  there  might  be  established  a  jurisdiction,  to  which  all  stu- 
dents should  be  referred,  previous  to  entering  the  Medical  College;  and 
to  render  this  available,  it  should  be  entirely  disconnected  with  the 
Pacnlty  of  the  College.     By  this  arrangement,  the  embarrassment  of 
&  preceptor  in  giving  a  certificate  as  to  his  own  student  would  be  ob- 
^ated;  and,  indeed,  this  has  never  been  done  except  as  to  the  dura- 
^OQof  his  attendance  in  the  office;  and  now  the  Medical  Colleges  do 
Boteven  require  this  very  unsatisfactory  testimonial  to  be  presented 
^1  the  applicant  for  their  coarse  of  lectnres.    There  is  snch  a  growing 
24 
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desire  to  have  large  classes  that  no  obstacle  is  presented  to  any  one 
who  has  the  fees  to  pay  for  his  tickets,  and  it  is  with  deep  concern 
that  I  have  heard  of  inducements  being  held  oat  by  a  kind  of  stodc- 
jobbing  arrangement  to  lower  the  prices  of  tickets  when  a  number  are 
taken.  The  tendency  in  this  direction  which  is  manifested  by  those 
connected  with  the  Medical  Colleges,  should  be  at  once  arrested,  and 
no  more  effective  measure  can  be  desired  than  to  require  students  to 
pass  through  such  an  ordeal  as  the  one  proposed  before  being  admit- 
ted. It  will  make  their  attainments  in  the  elementary  department  of 
the  profession  the  criterion  upon  which  the  issue  shall  be  decided. 
Thus  the  pupil  and  preceptor  will  both  have  a  stimulus  to  exertion 
from  the  outset,  and  the  fruits  will  soon  be  apparent  in  a  more  eleva* 
ted  standard  for  graduation.  Some  have  supposed  that  reform  in 
medical  education  must  commence  in  the  higher  department  and  de* 
scend,  but  there  is  no  hope  of  anything  useful  being  effected  in  appeals 
to  the  Faculties  to  make  examinations  more  stringent,  while  it  g^ves 
Mat  to  have  a  long  list  of  graduates  go  forth  from  their  schools. 

It  is  no  part  of  my  aim  to  stigmatize  the  professors  in  Medical  Col- 
leges, for  I^  am  gratified  to  recognize  maivy  of  the  very  best  men  of  the 
profession  filling  chairs  of  responsibility  and  usefulness.  Yet  there 
are  disadvantages  connected  with  their  positions  in  reference  to  any 
measure  of  reform  in  the  standard  of  graduation,  which  I  would  hope 
to  reach  by  a  different  channel;  and  though  I  know  full  well  that  this 
is  a  subject  of  much  delicacy,  it  may  be  allowed  me  here  to  say  that 
a  change  in  the  course  pursued  is  requisite  for  placing  the  profession 
on  the  basis  it  should  occupy.  Much  is  to  be  done  by  the  pupil,  and 
much  is  to  be  done  by  the  private  teacher,  in  effecting  a  reform  in 
medical  education;  but  the  crowning  work  is  at  last  to  be  done  in  the 
Medical  Colleges,  which  confer  degrees  upon  those  who  are  to  go  forth 
as  exponents  of  their  views  and  doctrines.  Having  adverted  to  the 
requisites  for  prosecuting  successfully  the  study  of  the  rudiments,  and 
having  proposed  a  definite  plan  by  which  the  progress  of  students  may 
be  determined  prior  to  being  entered  for  a  regular  coarse  of  lectures 
in  the  Medical  Colleges,  I  may  now,  with  propriety,  advert  to  the 
changes  which  are  indicated  in  this  supreme  tribunal  of  the  medical 
profession. 

Our  own  State  Medical  College  must  be  recognized  as  an  important 
agency  in  elevating  the  standard  of  medicine,  and  it  behooves  us  all  to 
scrutinize  closely  everything  which  can  in  any  way  retard  its  efi&cieney, 
either  in  the  nature  of  its  organization  or  in  the  material  which  enters 
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into  it.  It  should  be  oar  aim  to  make  it  worthy  of  the  patronage  of 
oar  yoong  men,  and  I  am  sure  that  it  woald  make  every  physician 
proud  to  see  the  equipment  of  this  institution  complete  in  all  respects. 
We  would  like  to  see  here  specimens  suited  to  the  illustration  of  everj 
phase  of  medical  teaching.  We  would  like  to  see  that  zeal  and 
thoroughness  on  the  part  of  our  professors  which  should  command  the 
respect  and  secure  the  confidence  of  those  who  are  preparing  students 
for  attending  lectures.  It  will  not  do,  at  the  present  day,  for  those 
who  undertake  to  guide  others  in  medical  science,  to  content  them- 
Bslves  with  pointing  out  the  old  land-marks,  bat  they  must  keep  up 
with  the  explorations  of  the  day,  and  must  improve  upon  such  develop- 
ments by  their  own  investigations.  If  professors  are  incapable  of 
prosecuting  their  inquiries  into  the  regions  where  the  improved  meth- 
ods of  science  have  revealed  important  facts,  who  is  to  be  considered 
competent  for  this  work?  The  most  enlightened  men  of  the  medical 
profession  should  occupy  the  position  of  teachers,  and  none  other  than 
the  first  order  of  merit  should  be  recognized.  The  chair  of  a  professor 
IB  not  to  be  filled  as  an  office — from  considerations  of  favor  or  affe<>- 
tion  for  the  aspirants — but  from  a  thorough  canvassing  of  their  attain- 
ments, and  their  fitness  to  give  instruction  in  the  department  for  which 
the  professor  is  wanted. 

But  how  does  the  supply  answer  to  the  demand,  is  the  great  con- 
cern for  us,  and  it  behooves  the  practitioners  and  members  of  Medical 
Associations  to  take  such  steps  as  will  lead  to  a  thorough  and  efficient 
performance  of  duty  by  our  professors.  They  should  not  only  have 
the  capacity,  but  they  should  manifest  a  promptness  to  discharge  their 
obligations  as  teachers;  and  it  is  not  saying  more  than  every  true 
firiend  of  the  profession  will  sanction,  that  no  physician  should  remain 
in  a  chair  where  he  is  either  unable  or  unwilling  to  respond  to  the 
claims  of  advancing  science.  Give  us  a  high-toned,  well-educated,  and 
energetic  faculty  for  our  Medical  School,  and  progress  must  be  our 
watch-word.  This  great  desideratum  being  supplied,  it  behooves  ns 
to  set  about  a  reorganization  of  our  institution  for  medical  teaching; 
and  I  trust  all  are  sufficiently  impressed  with  the  need  of  improvement 
in  this  respect. 

The  great  fundamental  difficulty  of  the  plan  now  pursued  by  most 
of  the  Medical  Colleges  consists  in  compressing  too  much  work  into 
a  short  space  of  time.  Neither  the  professor  nor  student  can  accom- 
plish what  is  desirable  under  this  regime,  i^nd  while  the  former  labors 
under  the  disadvantage  of  harrying  through  his  cpors^,  thfs.jatter  most 
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appropriate  bat  little  of  the  yaried  materials  which  are  presented  to 
bim  in  a  namber  of  lectures  on  different  branches  daily.  It  is  one  of 
the  essentials  for  acquiring  knowledge,  that  the  mind  should  appreciate 
the  relations  of  different  elements,  and  should  arrange  and  classify  the 
ideas  conyeyed,  by  the  instructor;  but  this  is  uttterly  impracticable 
when  there  is  a  multiplicity  of  subjects  brought  to  the  attention  in 
close  connection  with  each  other,  and  the  effort  to  cram  the  intellect 
under  such  circumstances  only  serves  to  oppress  it. 

The  plan  at  present  pursued,  then,  in  our  Schools  must  fail  in  securing 
satisfactory  results,  and  from  the  large  number  of  students  who  attend 
the  lectures  in  many  of  the  Colleges,  there  is  but  little  prospect  of 
denying  benefit  from  the  meagre  clinical  opportunities  presented. 

A  diyision  of  labor  in  reference  to  the  stage  of  advancement  with 
students  is  greatly  needed  in  our  medical  organizations,  for  it  is  ioK 
practicable  to  communicate  knowledge  by  the  same  course  of  lectures 
to  those  commencing  the  study  of  medicine,  in  common  with  those  who 
haye  made  considerable  progress;  and  though  requiring  much  discrim* 
ination  in  apportioning  departments,  it  may  be  done  to  advantage  by 
our  teachers.  I  would  recognize  the  preparatory  course  as  a  prerequi- 
site, to  be  supplied^  by  the  private  preceptor,  and  it  is  only  through 
this  that  any  should  be  admitted  to  the  privileges  of  the  School  confer- 
ring degrees.  On  entering  such  higher  institution,  his  progress  should  be 
gradual;  and  the  course  which  has  already  been  proposed  and  inaugu- 
rated  in  the  Lind  University,  at  Chicago,  is,  to  make  such  a  division 
of  lectures  as  to  constitute  a  Junior  and  Senior  course,  adapted  to  the 
first  and  second  term  of  attendance. 

This  is  most  assuredly  a  step  in  the  right  direction,  and  the  principle 
is  correct,  however  it  may  operate  at  the  outset.  If  medicine  can  in 
any  sense  be  regarded  as  science,  it  must  be  studied  in  its  elementary 
branches  previous  to  undertaking  an  investigation  of  its  more  recon- 
dite elements;  and  the  plan  of  setting  apart  a  course  of  teaching 
adapted  to  impart  this  rudimentary  knowledge  at  the  commencement 
of  the  course,  is  certainly  most  in  accordance  with  this  view;  while 
the  subsequent  period  will  be  much  more  successfully  devoted  to  the 
higher  departments  to  be  taught  in  a  second  course  of  instruction. 
For  this  plan  to  succeed,  the  branches  of  study  require  to  be  judicious- 
ly arranged,  and  it  is  requisite  that  a  thorough  system  should  prevafl 
throughout  the  different  schools. 

The  necessity  of  a  uniform  standard  being  recognized  by  the  diffior- 
ent  institutions,  will  result  fh>m  the  fact  that  very  often  students  may 
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desire  to  attend  one  coorse  in  one  school  and  prefer  to  take  the  second 
eoorse  in  another;  and  if  the  division  of  subjects  did  not  correspond  in 
these  schools,  the  plan  of  study  would  be  deranged.  There  must,  how- 
ever, be  an  inauguration  of  the  process  before  a  general  adoption  of  it 
ctn  be  effected ;  and  for  the  purpose  of  giving  the  subject  a  tangible 
character,  I  here  submit  that  division  of  branches  which  seems  to  mj 
mind  best  adapted  to  promote  a  thorough  comprehension  of  the  vari- 
ous departments  of  medical  science:  First  Course — Chemistrj,  Mate- 
ria Medica,  and  Pharmacy,  Anatomy  and  Physiology.  Second 
Coarse — Obstetrics,  Surgery  aod  Practice,  with  clinical  attendance 
and  observation  in  each. 

With  such  a  programme  for  each  course,  that  three  lectures  daily 
diall  be  delivered,  and  references  given  to  text-books  which  students 
may  consult  in  the  intervals,  the  time  should  be  extended  to  nine 
months  for  a  single  term,  so  as  to  impart  thoroughly  a  knowledge  of 
the  several  subjects.  By  the  adoption  of  some  plan  to  acquire  the  pro- 
iciency  demanded  for  entering  upon  the  duties  of  the  practitioner,  our 
Medical  Schools  will  fulfill  their  obligations  to  the  world;  and  noth- 
ing short  of  this  systematic  training  in  the  rudiments,  and  subsequent 
indoctrination  of  principles  and  practice  in  the  several  departments, 
ean  thoroughly  furnish  the  students  with  resources  for  combating 
diseases. 

.  The  present  arrangement  for  lectures  in  our  schools  does  not  prove 
efficient  for  imparting  useful  information,  from  the  fact  that  sufficient 
time  is  not  allowed  for  the  consideration  of  one  subject  before  another 
is  thrust  upon  the  attention ;  and  thus  the  mind  cannot  properly  digest 
and  assimilate  what  is  presented  to  it.  To  derive  benefit  from  instruc- 
tion, the  act  of  appropriation  is  requisite;  and  for  this  time  is  indis- 
pensable, to  analyze  and  arrange  the  matter  in  a  form  available  for 
Qse.  The  topics  presented  in  three  different  lectures,  at  convenient  in- 
tervals, may  receive  that  deliberate  consideration  which  is  demanded 
for  understanding  all  their  bearings,  and  more  than  this  cannot  be  un- 
dertaken in  one  day  without  materially  impairing  the  whole  mental 
operations  of  the  student.  He  who  attends  medical  lectures  simply 
to  secure  a  diploma,  can  hear  a  dozen  a  day  as  well  as  three,  if  he  is 
comfortably  seated ;  but  that  he  derives  any  considerable  advantage 
from  such  attendance  will  not  be  claimed,  and  the  extent  to  which  this 
increase  of  hours  can  be  carried  without  detriment,  falls  far  short  of 
the  present  allotment  in  the  sessions  of  most  Medical  Colleges. 

If  it  18  intended  by  our  schools  to  teach  in  the  most  effectoal  mods 
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those  who  are  preparing  for  the  medical  profession,  there  mast  be  % 
change  iil  respect  both  to  the  number  of  lectures  in  a  day/  and  the 
length  of  the  sessions,  as  well  as  a  division  of  the  branches  to  suit  tiie 
stage  of  advancement  of  the  pupil. 

The  points  adverted  to  in  this  paper  should  be  considered  in  refer 
ence  to  the  present  movement  for  some  reform  on  the  part  of  the  Con- 
vention of  Medical  Teachers,  and  the  appointment,  at  the  last  meet- 
ing of  the  American  Medical  Association,  of  a  committee  to  confer 
with  a  committee  of  that  Convention,  as  to  what  measures  may  be 
practical  for  elevating  the  standard  of  medical  education;  upon  which 
a  report  is  to  be  presented  at  the  next  annual  meeting. 

I  would  suggest  that  those  who  had  gone  through  a  preparatory 
coarse  of  study  with  a  private  preceptor,  should  be  examined  before 
admission  to  a  regular  couVse  of  lectures,  by  a  committee  consisting  of 
the  Presidents  of  the  various  District  Societies,  and  that  those  who 
had  pursued  a  course  of  study  in  one  department  of  the  College,  should 
be  examined  by  the  faculty  before  proceeding  to  the  higher  department, 
while  the  applicants  for  graduation  should  be  examined  by  a  commit- 
tee or  board  appointed  by  the  State  Association.  Thus  relieving  the 
parties  engaged  in  teaching  of  the  responsibility  of  deciding  upon  their 
own  work,  while  every  portion  of  the  medical  organization  could  have 
a  representation  in  the  matter  of  education,  and  serve  mutually  as 
checks  upon  each  other. 

If  it  is  claimed  that  this  proceeding  would  be  attended  with  trouble 
and  expense,  I  answer,  that  sacrifice  must  be  made  to  attain  the  best 
results. 

My  endeavor  has  been  to  indicate  the  demand  for  a  better  regula- 
ted system  of  private  instruction,  and  to  delineate  the  means  by  which 
this  may  be  accomplished — to  suggest  a  test  also  of  proficiency  on  the 
part  of  pupils,  by  the  organization  of  a  board  of  examiners,  who  shall 
determine  whether  they  are  fitted  to  enter  and  attend  with  profit  upon 
a  course  of  lectures  in  a  Medical  College.  The  deficiencies  of  the 
recognized  curriculum  have  been  likewise  pointed  out,  and  the  import- 
ance of  a  change  insisted  upon,  which  shall  prepare  the  pupil  for  the 
duties  of  his  profession  in  a  more  thorough  manner,  viz.:  a  division  of 
the  branches,  so  as  to  adapt  the  elementary  subjects  to  the  beginner, 
and  the  more  abstruse  to  the  advanced  student,  with  a  modification 
of  hours,  so  as  to  have  but  three  lectures  a  day,  at  convenient  inter- 
vals, in  each  course  of  instruction ;  and  to  make  the  term  nine  months, 
thus  giving  an  opportnnitjr  for  that  thorough  study  which  is  precluded 
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by  the  present  crowding  of  many  topics  upon  the  mind  in  a  short  space 
of  time. 

A  part  of  the  plan  having  been  put  in  operation  by  a  recently  or- 
ganized institution,  it  behooves  those  who  would  urge  forward  the 
work,  to  agitate  the  subject  at  this  juncture,  when  medical  education 
is  arresting  the  special  attention  of  the  profession  throughout  the  land, 
and  every  influence  should  be  brought  to  bear  in  the  right  direction 
for  the  settlement  of  the  controversy  on  a  proper  basis  for  the  future. 


<  ^ »« 


DOG  EAT  DOG. 

The  Philadelphia  Medical  Reporter  has  scared  up  a  new  idea.  Ho 
thinks  the  American  medical  profession,  through  their  convention  to 
revise  the  United  States  Pharmacopoeia,  should  legalize  a  series  of 
quack  medicines,  to  satisfy  the  demand  of  a  drug-swallowing  people. 
It  does  not  seem  to  occur  to  him  that  lying  and  puffing  have  to  make 
the  throat  straight  for  the  swallowing.  He  ought  to  have  suggested 
that  a  fund  be  annually  raised  bj  the  American  Medical  Association 
to  pay  for  puffing  and  advertising,  and  that  a  committee  of  venders 
and  peddlers  be  duly  appointed.  The  ball,  once  put  in  motion,  would 
run  as  glibly  as  the  tongue  of  a  new  political  convert.  The  Associa- 
tion would  be  reimbursed  annually  from  the  sales  of  the  nostrums,  and 
twenty  thousand  physicians  find  employment  and  bread  in  peddling 
qnack  medicines.  The  thought  is  not  exactly  an  original,  to  be  sure, 
bat  then  it  is  not  the  less  valuable  on  that  account.  One  of  the 
"  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor*'  discovered  that  if  "  she  would  only  con- 
sent to  be  damned  an  eternal  moment  or  so,  she  might  be  knighted." 

The  Reporter  has  already  made  one  convert.  The  American  Medir 
ad  Monthly  says,  in  alluding  to  the  Reporter's  idea,  that ''  Wb  havt 
ohjoays  believed  that  quackery  was  to  be  met  by  the  legitimate  use  of  the 
very  means  employed  by  the  quacks  themseloesP  He  has  always  believed 
it!  Always  believed  that  puffing,  and  lying,  and  cheating,  and  swind- 
ling, and  robbing  of  God's  afflicted  people  was  the  true  plan  for  a 
philosopher  and  Christian  gentleman  to  meet  puffing,  and  lying,  and 
cheating,  and  swindling  of  God's  afflicted  people!  If  your  neighbor 
steals  Tom  Johnson's  horse,  for  you  immediately  to  steal  Tim  Jones' 
male.     But  then  he  says  it  first  must  be  made  "  legitimate." 

We  have  not  a  word  to  say.  We  are  like  the  countryman,  who^ 
having  upset  his  watermelon  cart  in  ascending  a  rocky  hill,  stood 
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silently  contemplating  the  lascions  froit  rolling  and  bnrsting  below. 
When  the  last  and  largest  had  deposited  its  braised  entrails  at  thebaM 
of  a  bonlder,  and  all  was  lost,  he  broke  silence: — **  I  would  cusa,'' 
said  he,  ''  bat  what's  the  use  ?  Even  cassin'  cooldn't  do  jastice  to  the 
occasion.'' — Nashville  Med.  and  Surg,  Jovr, 


-^  m   t 


M.  LESCARBAULT. 

It  is  with  feelings  of  the  most  intense  admiration  that  we  write 
these  lines  to  tell  our  readers  what  we  have  learned  of  one  of  Nature's 
heroes.  A  few  months  since  we  chronicled  the  discovery  of  a  new 
planet,  having  its  orbit  within  that  of  the  planet  Mercury.  We  have 
now  to  tell  of  its  discoverer.  Who  is  he  ?  One  of  the  great  Euro- 
pean astronomers,  reclining  on  the  luxurious  couch,  with  his  gaze  di* 
rected  upward,  aided  by  the  most  perfect  instruments  that  art  and 
science  can  contrive,  in  a  building  as  steady  as  the  live  rocks  from 
which  it  was  hewn,  and  surrounded  by  every  appliance  which  human 
skill  has  contrived  ?  No.  He  is  a  poor  man,  living  in  extreme 
poverty,  and  carrying  on  a  laborious  medical  practice  in  the  country, 
among  people  hardly  able  to  pay  him  at  all,  and  few  of  them  able  to 
pay  in  cash.  Here  this  man  whose  name  is  at  the  head  of  the  present 
article,  prompted  by  the  genuine  love  of  science,  has  overcome  the  grand- 
est obstacles,  and  by  perseverance,  labor,  and  ingenuity,  he  has  supplied 
all  the  wants  to  which  his  poverty  and  bis  unaided  skill  made  him 
subject.  He  has  built  for  himself  an  observatory,  constructed  his 
own  instruments  with  the  most  perfect  accuracy,  and  has  astonished 
the  scientific  world  by  the  result  of  his  research.  Too  poor  to  buj 
paper  upon  w.hich  to  inscribe  those  observations  which  have  rendered 
his  name  immortal,  he  was  compelled  to  resort  to  the  expedient  of  a 
deal-board  and  a  piece  of  charcoal.  Ah,  how  much  valuable  paper 
do  we  daily  waste  I  In  March,  1859,  M.  Lescarbault  observed  the 
passage  over  the  sun's  disk  of  a  planet  within  the  orbit  of  Mercury, 
and  in  September,  sent  word  to  M.  Leverrier,  who  had  before  noticed 
certain  perturbations  in  Mercury's  orbit,  which  only  the  presence  of 
another  planet  could  explain.  The  calculations  of  the  two  astrono- 
mers varied  much  less  than  is  usual  in  those  of  two  astronomers  work- 
ing in  different  places.  Here  was  a  grand  discovery  presented  to  the 
great  Leverrier,  by  a  man  unknown  to  science,  and  residing  in  the 
Tillage  of  Orgeres,  in  the  Department  of  the  Eure-et*Loire.  With 
the  generositj  which  distinguishes  great  minds,  M.  Leverrier  at  once 
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Started  to  see  the  physician-astronomer,  along  with  M.  Valine,  another 
emioefit  savan  of  France.  Thej  found  him,  to  their  wonder,  as  we 
iui?e  described,  poor  in  pnrse,  but  rich  in  resources.  The  astronomer 
bad  not  even  a  chronometer,  but  had  made  an  admirable  substitute  in 
a  peDdolnm,  striking  seconds,  consisting  of  an  ivory  ball  and  silken 
string.  M.  Leverrier  confirmed  the  observations,  and  on  the  26th  of 
December  communicated  these  facts  to  the  Academy  of  Sciences  in 
Paris,  presenting  the  Academy  at  the  same  time  with  the  valuable 
deal-board  on  which  the  observations  were  recorded.  The  Emperor 
of  France  has  conferred  on  the  doctor  the  high  honor  of  Commander 
of  the  Legion  of  Honor,  and  we  observe  in  more  recent  English  pa- 
pers, that  the  medical  men  of  France  intend  to  entertain  him  at  a 
public  banquet,  which  will  no  doubt  prove  an  ovation. 

The  new  planet  it  to  be  named  Yulcan. 

With  characteristic  modesty,  the  latest  news  tells  us,  the  Doctor  has 
declined  to  appear  at  the  Louvre. — Nashville  Med,  Sf  Surg.  Jourri, 


A  Sad  Picture  of  Alcohol  and  its  Doings. 
Prof.  S.  H.  Dickson,  in  his  late  introductory  lecture  before  the  stn- 
doits  of  Jefferson  Medical  College,  says:  "  All  Christendom  should 
shudder  at  hearing  that  while  yet  the  asylum  for  habitual  inebriates, 
ondertaken  to  be  built  by  the  munificent  State  of  New  York,  is  not 
half  finished,  applications  have  been  made  for  reception  by  not  less 
than  twmly-eight  thousand  of  these  unfortunates;  of  which  number — 
it  is  enough  to  make  one's  heart  bleed  to  record  it — upward  of  four 
hundred  were  women!  Not  women  of  the  Parish  cast,  which  society 
makes,  and  then  tramples  in  the  mire,  but  women  in  a  condition — 
dther  of  themselves,  or  through  their  friends — to  bear  the  expenses 
of  such  accommodations."  No  stronger  argument  than  this  need  be 
offered  for  the  utility  of  such  an  establishment,  and  we  trust  that  the 
day  is  not  far  distant  when  asylums  for  inebriates  will  be  erected  in 
every  State  in  the  Union. 


•  ^♦^ 


Ho'w  to  Render  Muslins  Fire-Proo£ 
The  London  Lancet  says,  ''Messrs.  Yersemann  and  Oppenheim^ 
whose  researches  on  this  subject  have  been  most  carefully  and  scienti- 
fically conducted,  advise  the  use  of  the  following  solution  as  the  only 
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one  which  can  be  recommended  for  laundry  purposes:  A  concentrated 
nentral  solution  of  tungstate  of  soda  is  diluted  with  water  to  28  de- 
grees Twaddle,  and  then  mixed  with  three  per  cent,  of  phosphate  of 
soda.  This  solution  is  found  to  keep,  and  to  answer  well.  It  has 
been  introduced  into  her  Majesty's  laundry,  where  it  is  being  constaDtlj 
used.  It  is  stated  to  be  neither  injurious  to  the  texture  or  colors,  nor 
in  any  degree  difficult  of  application  in  the  washing  process.  Its  pro- 
tective power  against  fire  is  perfect.'' 
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BOOK     NOTICES. 

Hitchcock's  Anatomt  axd  Phtsioloqt. — This  is  a  new  work,  designed  for 
colleges,  academies,  and  schools,  and  intended  to  popularize  tlftse  Bciences.  It 
seems  to  have  peculiar  merits;  but  as  a  scientific  epitome  of  these  intricate  mb- 
jects  is  better  adapted  to  teachers  than  to  learners.  By  the  former  it  may  be 
nsed  with  profit,  for  it  condenses  more  of  comparative  anatomy  and  physiology 
into  smaller  compass  than  any  single  book  of  which  we  have  knowledge.  So, 
also,  it  is  a  brief  compend  of  microscopical  anatomy,  so  far  as  this  department 
has  been  cultivated.  But  it  is  still  too  technical  for  beginners,  and  has  more  of 
detail  than  is  needed  in  an  elementary  work;  a  fault,  however,  easier  found 
than  remedied.  The  morale  of  the  work  is  excellent,  as  might  be  expected, 
coming,  as  it  does,  from  the  pens  of  Professor  Hitchcock,  of  Amherst  College, 
and  his  son,  whose  names  and  reputation  will  commend  it.  It  is  axiomatic,  and 
abounds  with  analytic  questions. 

Ivison  &  Phinney,  of  New  York,  are  the  publishers. 

Lectures  on  the  Diseases  op  Infancy  and  Childhood.   By  Charles  West,  M.D., 
&c.    Philadelphia:  BlaDchard  &  Lea.     1860. 

This  is  the  third  American  edition,  from  the  4th  revised  and  enlarged  London 
edition,  of  a  work  with  which  in  its  earlier  issues  our  readers  are  familiar. 
The  author  is  justly  regarded  as  the  highest  British  authority  on  the  topics  he 
has  selected,  viz.:  the  diseases  of  women  and  children.  This  edition  comprises 
two  additional  lectures,  recently  delivered  in  London,  the  first  on  sudden  death 
in  infancy  and  childhood,  and  the  second  on  cerebral  symptoms,  independent 
of  cerebral  disease.  Both  are  characterized  by  the  discrimination  and  precision 
which  distinguish  all  the  productions  of  the  author^s  pen,  and  these  alone  are 
worth  the  price  of  the  volume  for  the  light  they  throw  upon  these  obscore 
topics,  and  we  commend  the  book  to  students  and  practitioners. 

Clinical  Lectures  on  Certain  Acute  Diseases.    By  Robert  Bentley  Todd,  BCD., 
F.R.S.,  of  London. 

This  work  has  merits  of  a  high  order,  as  would  be  expected  from  the  reputa- 
tion of  its  author,  but  is  entitled  to  a  more  thorough  perusal  and  fuller  review 
than  can  be  given  at  present.  We  must  content  ourselves,  therefore,  now,  by 
recommending  our  readers  to  study  its  pathology  and  therapeutics  in  the  light 
of  the  clinical  teachings  of  the  author,  but  we  cannot  fully  endorse  either  the 
one  or  the  other. 
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Tbs  Diseases  of  the  Ear:  Their  Nature,  Dtaonosis.  and  Treatment.  Bj 
Joseph  Toynbee,  F.R.S.,  &g,,  of  London.  Philadelphia:  Blanchard  &  Lea. 
186U. 

The  author  of  this  work,  from  his  position  as  aural  sargeoh  to  the  varioos 
British  charities,  has  for  manj  years  enjoyed  unrivaled  opportunities  for  culli- 
▼ating  this  important  department,  and  has  acquired  an  exalted  reputation  ia 
London,  both  as  a  teacher  and  practitioner,  based  upon  his  extensive  clinical  ob- 
servfttion  and  scientific  research.  In  the  preparation  of  this  bools,  he  has  at- 
tempted to  furnish  the  profession  with  the  accumulated  fruit  of  his  labors,  and 
aboundinc:,  as  it  does,  in  practictll  details  and  ample  illustrations  by  exquisitely 
executed  drawings,  elucidating  the  intricacies  in  the  pathology  of  the  ear,  we 
eannot  but  regard  its  publication  as  a  public  benefit.  Medical  students  would 
do  well  to  study  thoroughly  the  teachings  of  this  volume,  for  they  may  find  dis- 
eases of  the  ear  among  their  earliest  and  most  profitable  patients.  Every  medi- 
cal practitioner  feels  the  need  of  special  preparation  to  treat  diseases  of  the 
'  auditory  apparatus  satisfactorily,  and  this  book  contains  the  precise  information 
they  need.    We  cordially  recommend  it  to  the  profession  and  the  public. 


EDITOR^S     TA.BIL.E. 

THE  AMERICAN  MEDICAL  ASSOCIATION. 

The  annual  convention  of  this  body  for  1860  will  assemble  at  New 
Haven,  Connecticut,  on  the  first  Tuesday  of  Jane,  in  accordance  with 
the  official  notice  pnblished  in  our  last  number.  We  cannot  share  in 
the  apprehensions  expressed  in  certain  jonrnals,  that  unprofitable  or 
unpleasant  controversies  are  to  characterize  the  meeting;  but  on  the 
contrary,  we  anticipate  a  harmonious  and  profitable  session.  The 
sectional  division  of  the  body  for  scientific  purposes  is  to  be  inanga- 
rated  at  this  session,  and  a  reference  of  any  quatstio  vexata  to  the  ap- 
propriate section  to  consider  and  report,  will  take  it  out  of  the  Asso- 
ciation as  such  until  they  introduce  it  by  reporting  their  conclusions. 
And  we  rely  upon  the  ability  and  firmness  of  the  presiding  officer  to 
rule  out  any  and  every  irrelevant  or  local  topic,  if  any  snch  should  be 
mooted,  which  may  be  calculated  to  interrnpt  the  good  order  and 
peaceful  transaction  of  the  legitimate  business  of  the  Association;  and 
for  snch  ruling,  the  By-Laws  clothe  the  President  with  ample 
authority. 

As  the  high  honor  of  the  Presidency  was  awarded  to  New  Hayen 
when  the  Association  last  met  in  New  York,  may  not  a  fair  recipro- 
city prompt  our  brethren  there  to  relinquish,  as  we  did,  the  prescrip- 
tive claim  which  usage  has  so  often  conferred  npon  the  place  of 
meeting,  and  which,  it  seems)  is  to  be  contested  in  certain  qaartem  ? 
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Should  sQch  be  the  disposition  manifested  at  New  Haven,  we  propoM 
that  they  compliment  New  York  in  turn,  by  the  nomination  of  Fro- 
ftssor  Valentine  MoH,  the  veteran  representative  of  the  profession  in 
our  city,  who  has  earned  a  title  to  the  highest  honors  the  profession 
of  America  can  bestow. 


»•♦- 
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We  can  forgive  our  Legislature  for  incorporating  that  harmless  thing, 
a  Homoeopathic  College,  in  view  of  the  sad  need  of  a  school  of  some 
sort,  which  the  practitioners  of  that  ilk  imperatively  require  to  rescue 
the  fraternity  from  the  ignorance  of  either  scholastic  or  medical  8ci« 
ence,  which  characterizes  the  sect.  Especially  as  they  have  fulfilled 
oar  predictions  by  killing  off  that  hogu$  sanitary  bill,  the  mercenary 
character  of  whose  framers  and  advocates  in  the  lobby  we  exposed  in 
our  last  number;  and  this,  by  evidences  which  were  understood  at 
Albany,  though  ignored  by  the  partisan  press  of  this  city,  and  espe- 
cially by  the  Daiiy  Times^  which  clamored  for  the  passage  of  the  bill, 
because  the  editor  has  been  humbugged  into  the  belief  that  the  par- 
ties concerned  were  honestly  seeking  the  public  welfare,  instead  of 
their  own  aggrandizement.  Already,  we  presume  that  the  editor 
and  others  of  the  victims  of  the  humbug  have  discovered  their  error, 
and  will  henceforth  beware  of  certain  oflBce-seeking  doctors  and  their 
satellites,  who  are  using  Sanitary  science  as  a  stepping-stone  to  the 
emoluments  of  public  station,  and  having  nothing  to  do  in  the  profes- 
sion can  spend  their  time  in  the  lobby  at  Albany,  hoping  to  thrive  by 
the  spoils  of  public  office.  But  once  more  they  have  been  defeated. 
Zmus  Deo, 

Another  wise  and  good  thing  has  been  done  at  Albany  by  the 
abolition  of  the  "  Ten  Governors  of  the  Aims-House,"  whose  adminis- 
tration has  been  corrupt  and  profligate;  and  whose  exposure  by  the 
Tribune  has  at  length  been  successful  in  overthrowing  a  public  nui- 
sance. Any  change  must  be  for  the  better,  and  whoever  may  be  the 
new  Commissioners,  we  again  repeat  that  the  medical  department  of 
their  institutions  imperatively  requires  remodelling;  and  hence,  that  at 
least  one  of  the  Commissioners  should  be  a  medical  man,  since  so  large 
a  share  of  their  charge  is  composed  of  remedial  institutions.  Dr. 
Bruninghausen,  of  the  old  Board  of  Governors,  should  forthwith  be 
placed  at  the  head  of  the  Bellevue  Hospital  as  Resident  Physician,  for 
which  post  he  has  shown  himself  admirably  qualified.  Duty  to  the 
sick  poor,  and  to  the  interests  of  the  city,  and  those  of  medical  science, 
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Cftll  loadly  for  reform  in  the  medical  staff  of  that  hospital,  of  which  a 
striking  illustration,  "  E  Plnribus  TJnum/'  is  found  in  this  number. 

Moreover,  the  present  Board  of  Health  have  proved  their  compe* 
tency  for  managing  their  department,  by  making  their  Resident  Phy- 
sician, Dr.  Sayre,  their  agent;  and  thus  strengthening  his  hands  and 
transferring  to  him  the  salary  of  that  office,  so  as  to  make  the  post 
of  Resident  Physician  remunerative,  and  providing  for  a  more  efficient 
administration  of  the  health  laws.  Let  them  now  get  rid  of  Dr. 
Jerome,  who,  as  physician  to  a  Hospital  which  is  non  est  inventus, 
has  been  receiving  $6,000  as  a  sinecure.  Let  them  forbid  the  Quar- 
antine Commissioners  to  pay  $1,000  per  month  to  the  physician  to 
the  bogus  floating  Hospital  with  one  patient,  and  they  will  have  done 
all  they  can  to  stop  the  medical  leaks  in  the  public  treasury. 

As  to  the  Health  Officer's  salary  and  perquisites,  as  this  is  a  State 
office,  they  cannot  get  rid  of  him;  as  the  dominant  party  depend  upon 
a  division  of  the  spoils,  for  the  thousands  of  dollars  they  derive  from 
this  source,  for  political  purposes.  Already,  with  the  thermometer 
below  50^,  his  proclamation  is  out  for  April  for  collecting  his  fees  from 
vessels  according  to  law,  to  prevent  yellow  fever,  which  cannot  possibly 
prevail  or  appear  in  a  temperature  below  80^.  But  the  extortions  of 
Quarantine  are  necessary  evils  to  which  the  merchants  and  all  con- 
cerned must  submit  for  the  benefit  of  the  political  party  in  power. 
Vice  la  bagatelle  ! 


■•♦•-' 


Bulletin  of  N.  7.  Academy  of  Medioine  for  1860. 

We  have  received  the  first  16  pages  of  a  new  serial  under  this  title, 
which  is  to  be  continued.  It  is  to  be  issued  periodically  by  the  Coun- 
cil, and  purports  to  be  a  report  of  the  proceedings  at  the  meetings  of 
the  Academy.  Some  of  the  speakers,  we  see,  are  reported  at  length, 
with  much  they  did  not  say;  while  others  find  their  remarks  suppressed 
and  garbled  in  a  very  meagre  report,  made,  we  suppose,  in  the  discre- 
tion of  the  reporters.  Still,  all  should  be  thankful  for  small  favors, 
for  anything  is  better  than  nothing;  and  the  Academy  needs  ventila- 
tion, or  it  will  be  overshadowed  by  the  Pathological  and  other  socie- 
ties. 

This  first  number  is  devoted  to  Diphtheria  chiefly,  and  every  phase 
and  variety  of  opinion  is  here  represented.  But  practical  men  every- 
where concur  in  the  opinion,  that  the  diphtheritis,  so  much  vaunted  as 
a  new  disease,  is  identical  with  the  putrid  or  malignant  sore  throat  of 
former  times;  or  the  angina  membranacea  maligna  of  later  writers* 
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Those  who  wish  to  porsae  the  subject  maj  correct  their  errors  bj 
taroing  to  the  lectures  of  Dr.  John  Bell,  of  Philadelphia,  in  Bell  wojA 
Stokes. 

Summer  CourBes  of  Medical  Colleges. 

At  the  Universitj  of  New  York,  some  80  students  are  in  attend- 
ance i;ipon  the  cliniqnes  and  lectures  for  the  summer,  commencing  in 
April 

The  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons,  with  some  60  pupils,  are 
pursuing  their  summer  course. 

The  New  York  Medical  College  have  no  summer  course  this  year, 
though  Dr.  Carnochan  continues  his  weekly  clinique,  which  is  well 
attended.  The  Faculty  have  not  yet  been  announced,  but  we  hear 
that  a  reorganization  of  this  school  is  looked  for  in  time  for  the  niiual 
fall  session,  if  not  sooner. 

Meanwhile,  the  L.  I.  College  Hospital,  at  Brooklyn,  is  ip  full  oper- 
ation, and  has  opened  its  first  session  under  favorable  auspices,  com* 
mencing  in  March,  and  ending  in  July,  holding  a  svmmer  session  only. 
Already  some  50  students  are  enrolled,  the  hospital  under  the  same 
roof,  well  supplied  with  patients,  who  are  distributed  among  the  prac- 
tical professors,  for  clinical  teaching;  anatomical  material  is  abundant, 
the  museum  ample,  and  the  laboratory  complete,  with  every  facility 
for  thorough  teaching. 

Surely  oar  city  cannot  now  be  excelled  in  its  attractions  to  students, 
by  any  other  city,  at  home  or  abroad ;  and  the  whole  year  is  here 
made  available  for  the  schools,  while  for  clinical  purposes,  New  York 
is  unsurpassed. 


»♦» 


Ne-w  York  Academy  of  Medicine. 

The  joint  committee  from  this  body,  and  the  College  of  Pharmacy, 
who  are  delegated  to  the  Convention  for  revising  the  Pharmacopoeia, 
to  be  held  at  Washington,  May  1st,  1860,  submitted  to  the  last  meet- 
ing an  elaborate  report,  which  was  read  by  Dr.  Squibb,  their  chair* 
man,  and  after  a  commendatory  speech  by  Prof.  J.  M.  Smith,  was 
ordered  to  be  printed.  They  suggest  important  alterations  and  im* 
provements  in  the  U.  S.  Pharmacopoeia,  for  1860. 

The  Section  on  Surgery  held  a  meeting  April  21st,  at  the  house  of 
their  chairman,  Dr.  J.  R.  Wood,  to  which  a  number  of  medical  men 
from  New  York  and  Brooklyn  were  invited.  The  subject  was  that  of 
Exseclion  of  Joints,  and  it  was  discussed  at  great  length;  the  patho- 
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logical  specimens,  drawiDgs,  and  in  some  instances,  the  patients,  who 
hate  undergone  these  operations,  being  subjected  to  the  examination 
of  all  present,  and  the  histories  of  cases  in  detail  were  read  for  criti- 
cism. A  social  entertainment  closed  the  meeting,  which  thronghoat 
was  interesting  and  profitable. 


••*i 


8TATISTICB  OF  BlEDICAIa  COLLEaXIS— 1859-60. 

.  We  continue  our  annual  table  of  the  number  of  matriculants  and 

graduates  at  each  of  the  medical  schools  of  the  country,  which  will 
be  corrected,  and  the  blanks  filled  up,  as  information  reaches  us,  for 
which  purpose  the  page  will  be  kept  standing. 

Stadenti.  GradaatM. 

Jeflferson  Medical  College 630  170 

University  of  Pennsylvania 615  173 

University  of  Nashville 456  101 

University  of  New  York 411  138 

College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons,  N.  Y 200  55 

New  York  Medical  College 75  20 

Bnflfalo  Medical  College 70 

Medical  Department  of  Yale  College 13 

Ohio  Medical  College 128  32  . 

Atlanta  Medical  College 166  50 

University  of  Louisville,  Ky 130  38 

Oglethorpe  Medical  College,  Savannah,  Geo 60  21 

Lind  University,  (Chicago,) 30  9 

Massachusetts  Medical  College 195  32 

Kentucky  School  of  Medicine 37 

Rash  Medical  College,  Chicago 101  36 

Shelby  Medical  College 75  9 

Pennsylvania  Medical  College 38 

Medical  College  of  South  Carolina 248 

CSncinnati  College  of  Medicine 97  30 

Savannah  Medical  College 12 

Medical  College  of  Virginia 82 

Mobile  Medical  College 50  15 

Cleveland  Medical  College 70  18 

National  Medical  College,  Washington,  D.  C. . . .       83  29 

Medical  College  of  Georgia 62 
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A  Medical  Editor  Bamum-iBad. 

The  N.  Y,  Medical  Press  has  been  sadly  hoaxed  by  the  great  show- 
man, Barnam,  who  has  so  often  gnlled  wiser  men  out  of  their  wits  and 
their  money,  and  who  delights  in  hambngging  verdant  doctors. 

The  Fee-Jee  Mermaid — the  Wooly  Horse — the  Negro  turning 
white — the  Bear  Woman — the  Fire  Annihilator — Joice  Heth,  Ac, 
having  all  been  played  out,  Barnum  now  placards  the  walls,  and  fills 
the  newspapers  with  '*  What  is  it?  Is  it  man  I  or  Monkey?"  And 
having  failed  to  make  this  new  humbug  pay  by  exhibiting  an  idiot 
negro,  as  a  cross  between  man  and  monkey  I  enlists  the  services  of  the 
"  Press,"  to  vouch  for  this  9th  wonder  of  the  world,  as  a  veritable 
marvel,  worthy  the  endorsement  of  the  Faculty,  through  the  medical 
periodical  of  our  neighbors;  who  furnish  in  their  columns,  per  order,  a 
puff  and  glorification  for  this  bold  imposture.  So  we  go.  Is  there  a 
lower  deep  ? 


»♦♦■ 


Southern  Medical  Quarterly. 

This  is  the  title  of  a  new  periodical  by  Prof.  Daniel  F.  Wright, 
which  is  to  take  the  place  of  the  Nashville  Medical  Record,  The 
NashviUe  Medical  BvMetin  and  Hospital  Gazette  is  to  be  issued  month- 
ly, in  newspaper  form,  as  the  organ  of  the  Shelby  Medical  College. 
Dr.  Wright  is  a  medical  scholar  of  no  mean  pretensions,  and  has  edi- 
torial abilities  of  a  high  order. 


» ♦ « 


RECENT  SURGICAL  OPERATIONS. 

Dr.  Carnochan  has  recently  performed  the  following  important  sur- 
gical operations,  some  of  which  we  had  the  pleasure  of  witnessing: 

Removal  of  a  large  fibro-plastic  tumor,  partly  composed,  also,  of  oca- 
dental  erectile  tissue,  situated  in  the  occipital  region.  The  patient  90 
years  of  age,  and  threatened  with  fatal  haemorrhage  from  ulceration 
of  the  tumor. 

Removal  of  the  neck  of  the  uterus,  for  a  cauliform  growth,  involv- 
ing the  entire  cervix. 

The  perineal  section  of  the  urethra,  for  extensive  and  impermeable 
stricture.     Two  cases. 

Exsection  of  the  globe  of  the  eye,  in  the  adult,  for  fungus  hamatodes. 

For  the  radical  cure  of  reducible  hernia,  by  invagination  and  the 
insertion  of  the  tent.     Two  cases. 

Exsection  of  the  head  of  the  femur,  and  3|  inches  of  the  upper 
portion  of  the  bone,  for  caries  of  the  hip-joint. 
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Large  anearistn  by  anastomosis  of  the  lower  lip  Id  a  female  iofant, 
treated  by  acupressure  of  both  facial  arteries,  and  by  the  passage  of 
strands  of  flos-silk,  imbued  with  the  solution  of  percbloride  of  iron, 
through  the  tumor. 

Exsection  of  the  elbow-joint  for  strumous  caries  of  the  joint. 

Extensive  single  hare-lip,  after  Malgaigne's  method. 

Operation  for  large  and  ancient  hydrocele,  by  incision  and  excision 
of  a  portion  of  the  thickened  tunica  vaginalis.    Two  cases. 

Removal  of  a  large  portion  of  the  upper  lip  for  cancerous  ulceration, 
followed  by  the  necessary  cheiloplastic  operation. 

Exsection  of  the  inferior  turbinated  bones  of  the  nose  for  expansion 
and  enlargement,  so  as  to  fill  up  the  nasal  cavities. 

Operation  for  cataract  of  right  eye,  in  an  adult,  by  breaking  up  the 
lens. 
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EXSECTION  OP  JOINTS. 

This  operation  has  become  very  frequent  of  late  in  this  city.  Dr. 
Syme,  of  London,  whose  extensive  experience  in  this  specialty  makes 
him  an  authority,  condemns  the  excision  of  the  knee,  while  recording 
the  success  of  excision  in  the  elbow  and  shoulder.  His  warning  has 
been  recently  illustrated  by  the  attempt  upon  the  knee  by  several  of 
the  New  York  surgeons.  Tr.  Post's  case  died  of  tetanus;  Dr.  Sayre's 
case  was  unsuccessful;  Dr.  A.  B.  Mott's  case  had  to  be  followed  by 
amputation.  The  only  case  we  have  heard  of  which  survives,  is  that 
of  Dr.  J.  R.  Wood,  though  there  are  still  sinuses  and  other  adverse 
signs. 


-«-•«- 


Prof,  N.  R,  Smithf  of  Baltimore,  has  an  admirable  paper,  in  the 
Maryland  and  Virginia  Medical  Journal^  on  a  new  instrument  for  the 
treatment  of  fractures  of  tlie  lower  extremity,  called  the  "  anterior 
splint,"  being  placed  above  instead  of  below  the  injured  limb.  It  is 
accompanied  by  a  plate,  and  cases  illustrating  its  utility. 

The  Peninsular  and  Independent  Medical  Journal,  long  published  at 
Detroit,  Mich.,  by  Drs.  Palmer,  Gunn,  and  Stearns,  and  which  has 
been  ably  conducted,  is  now  discontinued,  not  for  want  of  patronage, 
bat  another  victim  to  non-paying  subscribers.  '^  'Tis  true  a  pity,  and 
pity  'tis  'tis  true."  

M.  Bailliere,  the  well-known  medical  publisher  in  Paris,  died  a  few 
weeks  ago. 

25 
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[The  followiiij]^  letter  from  the  venerable  Professor  in  the  College 
of  Surgeons,  of  Dublin,  to  Dr.  John  O'Reilly,  of  this  city,  refers  to  his 
recent  communication  on  Nervous  Pathology,  to  which  he  thud 
promptly  responds  on  receipt  of  our  last  number:] 

21  KiLDARE  Street,  Dublin,  jipril  I6th,  1860. 

My  Dear  Sir — I  have  received  the  April  number  of  the  American 
Medical  Gazette,  which  contains  an  interesting  article  on  the  Nervr 
ous  Centres  of  Animal  and  Organic  Life,  written  by  you,  and  for 
which  I  suppose  I  am  indebted  to  your  kindness  and  attention.  I 
have  perused  it  most  carefully,  and  can  most  truly  say,  have  derived 
from  it  equal  pleasure  and  advantage.  It  is  a  part  of  our  professional 
literature  that  has  been  too  much  neglected,  and  as  it  seems  likely  to 
attract  attention  at  your  side  of  the  world,  it  gives  me  great  pleasure 
to  see  the  movement  headed  by  a  Licentiate  of  the  Irish  College.  It 
is  quite  true  that  a  knowledge  of  these  systems  is  what  must  ulti- 
mately distinguish  the  scientific  from  the  superficial  physician. 

Believe  me,  dear  sir. 

Very  faithfully, 

William  Henry  Porter. 


LONG  ISIiAND  COLLEGE  HOSPITAL. 

[The  following  response  has  been  received  from  Brooklyn,  through 
a  medical  brother,  whom  we  dispatched  to  the  New  College  for  reli- 
able information  as  to  the  prospects  of  the  new  school:] 

This  College  is  in  successful  operation.  The  number  of  students 
{bona  fide  students)  is  greater  than  its  friends  had  expected.  They 
are  from  all  portions  of  the  country — the  British  Provinces,  East  and 
North;  from  Alabama,  North  Carolina,  Louisiana,  Kentucky,  Vir' 
ginia,  &c.,  South;  from  Pennsylvania,  and  from  several  of  the  States 
in  the  eastern  section  of  the  Mississippi  Valley.  This  is  evidence  that 
the  plan  of  the  Institution  is  received  with  favor  by  the  practical  men 
of  the  country. 

Its  friends  are  convinced  that  the  project  is  a  wise  one;  that  a 
want  will  be  supplied  by  this,  which  has  not  hitherto  been  properly 
met  by  any  pre-existing  arrangement;  and  that  whilst  they  have  mod- 
estly appropriated  a  space  left  vacant  by  others,  they  can  occupy  it 
with  decided  benefit  to  the  professioUf  and  to  the  community.  The 
omens  are  propitious — the  results,  time  will  more  fully  develop.  In 
the  mean  while,  the  friends  of  the  institution  do  not  shrink  from  hour 
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orable  competition  or  comment.  They  point  with  confidence  to  their 
corps  of  teachers.  Those  who  have  already  attained  to  the  first  rank 
amongst  the  teachers  of  this  country,  are  winning  new  lanrels;  and 
those  less  known,  are  rising  rapidly  in  pablic  estimation.  They  are 
encouraged  by  the  successfal  working  of  their  plans  and  arrangementi 
hitherto;  yet  they  do  not  deem  that  they  have  attained  to  perfection. 
They  will  aim  at  trae  progress  in  connection  with  a  wise  conserya- 
tism.  They  are  desirons  to  learn  from  their  friends,  and  will  not  for* 
get  the  ancient  maxim,  "  Fas  est  ah  hoste  doceri."  One  qnestioa  in 
this  connection.  To  the  experienced  manager  in  medical  politics  it 
may  appear  rather  verdant ,  yet  we  will  propose  it.  Whence  all  the 
insinaations,  the  concealed  and  open  oppositions,  the  resolutions  of 
"  older  institutions,''  of  which  we  hear,  and  which  reach  us  through 
one  or  two  only  of  the  medical,  and  in  some  of  the  public  prints  1 
**  Whence  all  these  tears  ?''  If  there  be  any  honest  and  substantiai. 
reasons^  we  should  like  to  hear  them. 


»»> 


HOSPITAL  RATS. 


Prisons,  dock-yards,  and  wharves  have  been  celebrated  for  the 
maltitnde  and  magnitude  of  the  Rats  which  infest  them,  and  tha 
cruelty  of  their  voracious  attacks  upon  the  inmates  of  these  recepta- 
cles of  vermin.  But  the  recent  infanticide  at  Bellevue  demonstrates 
that  there  are  Hospital  Rats  I  a  new  species,  we  would  hope,  for  hu- 
manity's sake,  for  their  cannibalism  has  devoured  a  new-born  infant 
in  the  lying-in- ward,  to  which  the  hapless  mother  was  consigned,  and 
neither  nurse  nor  doctor  seems  to  have  been  on  hand  to  rescue  the  vic- 
tim, until  the  deed  of  blood  was  done.  Comment  is  superfluous. 
Hospital  Rats  I  Where  are  the  scores  of  medical  men,  who  are 
responsible  for  the  proper  care  of  the  inmates  of  our  public  charities^ 
and  for  the  Hygiene  of  that  pauper  establishment  ?  Cannot  thej 
make  themselves  useful,  if  not  in  rat  catching,  in  rat  destroying,  andj 
thus  save  the  300  dollars  which  the  Commissioners  have  been  obliged 
to  pay  to  a  rat-poisoner,  while  they  have  hundreds  of  poison  drugs  at 
their  command,  and  at  the  public  expense?  Some  of  the  biped  rats» 
who  are  "  bigger  than  cats,"  might  be  better  employed  than  they  are, 
io  filling  up  the  rat-holes,  than  in  squandering  the  pnblic  money,  ia 
champagne,  brandy,  and  segars.  See  the  N,  Y.  TMrn^s  picture  of 
the  now  defunct  Governors! 


.  I 
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[We  give  below  a  few  brief  extracts  from  a  late  clinical  Lecture  by 
Prof.  Dugas,  of  the  Medical  College  of  Georgia,  which  is  too  good  to 
be  lost.     Oar  limited  space  forbids  the  iDsertioa  of  the  whole.] 

The  subject  of  Homceopathy  is,  of  course,  not  new  to  me;  indeed, 
it  is  one  to  which  my  attention  was  at  one  time  specially  directed, 
inasmuch  as  the  doctrines  of  Hahnemann  were  exciting  mach  interest 
in  Europe,  and  especially  in  Paris,  during  my  first  sojourn  in  that  city 
some  thirty  years  ago.  The  terra  Homctojiathy  is  intended  to  convey 
in  one  word  the  gist  of  the  doctrine  of  **Similia  Similibus  Curantur,^ 
or  that  "  like  cares  like.'*  Now  there  is  nothing  new  in  the  idea  that 
certain  morbid  conditions  may  be  advantageously  treated  with  reme- 
dial agents  capable  of  inducing  a  similar  state.  There  is  nothing 
novel,  I  say,  however  much  I  may  be  opposed  to  it,  in  the  prescription 
of  a  laxative  for  the  relief  of  diarrhoea,  spirits  of  turpentine  for  barns, 
lanar  caustic  and  other  irritants  for  inflammatory  affections.  Many 
physicians  occasionally  practice  upon  this  principle.  But  if  you  at- 
tempt to  generalize  it,  you  see  at  once  that^  it  is  out  of  the  question. 
Ton  have  a  patient  with  the  toothache,  another  with  the  goat,  a 
third  with  pleurisy,  and  so  on.  Now  1  would  ask,  what  articles  do 
we  possess  that  can  induce  either  of  these  affections,  or  anything  like 
them? 

The  truth  of  the  matter  is,  however,  that  although  Hahqemann 
applied  this  epithet  to  his  system,  it  does  not  indicate  the  real,  the 
great  peculiarity  of  his  practice.  We  find  this  in  the  doctrine  that 
the  potency  of  a  remedy  is  not,  as  has  been  heretofore  supposed,  pro- 
portionate to  the  magnitude  of  the  dose,  but,  on  the  contrary,  is 
increased  by  its  diminution — so  that  the  millionth  part  of  a  grain  of 
Peruvian  Bark  is  infinitely  more  potent  than  an  ounce!  And  that 
articles  almost  inert  in  large  doses,  grow  so  rapidly  in  activity,  by 
lessening  the  quantity,  as  to  become  positively  dangerous  when  admin- 
istered in  doses  so  infinitesimal  as  to  defy  calculation! 

Again,  in  establishing  the  rules  by  which  remedies  should  be  pre- 
pared for  Homoeopathic  usefulness,  Hahnemann  dwells  at  great  length 
npon  the  vast  importance  of  cleanliness  and  the  careful  avoidance  by 
every  means  of  the  perturbating  influence  of  extraneous  agents,  such 
as  solar  light,  heat,  gaseous  emanations,  odors,  metallic  contact,  &c., 
&c.  The  greatest  care  should  be  taken  to  secure  correct  weights;  to 
nse  mortars  and  pestles,  as  well  as  spatulas,  of  a  particular  kind;  to 
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have  the  water  distilled  in  a  rotort  which  has  never  been  ased  for  aDj 
other  purpose;  to  get  alcohol,  for  dilution,  which  has  been  obtained 
from  special  substances ;  to  nse  none  other  than  the  sugar  of  milk  for 
attenuating  powders,  &c ,  &c. 

If  you  have  not  yet  read  Hahnemann's  Organon,  gentlemen,  do  so 
at  once.     It  will  amply  repay  you  for  your  trouble.     I  read  it,  a  long 
time  ago,  most  carefully,  and  with  as  unbiased  a  mind  as  I  could  bring 
to  the  search  of  truth ;  and  I  must  say,  that  it  seemed  to  me  to  be  the 
most  complete  rhapsody  I  ever  read,  save,  perhaps,  the  "  life  and 
narrative   of  Thomson,"   the   renowned  author  of  Thomsonianism. 
Bat  Thomson  was  a  poor  illiterate  man,  who  was  deluded  by  an  im- 
aginary inspiration  from  Heaven,  as  many  have  been  upon  other 
topics.     I  believe,  therefore,  that  he  was  honest  in  his  convictions. 
Hahnemann,  on  the  contrary,  was  a  very  learned  man,  well  versed  in 
the  history  of  medicine,  and  evidently  intimately  acquainted  with  hu- 
man nature.     We  cannot  for  a  moment  suppose  that  a  man  of  his 
extensive  acquirements,  and  a  phy^cian,  too,  of  experience,  could 
believe  palpaple  absurdities  in  matters  purely  scientific.     And  yet  they 
abound  in  the  Organon.     It  is,  as  I  have  already  said,  a  perfect  tissue 
of  rhapsodies,  as  glaring  as  those  of  Baron  Munchausen.     Now,  if  he 
could  not  believe  them,  he  must  have  had,  as  well  as  the  author  of 
Munchausen,  some  motive  for  inditing  them.     His  knowledge  of  hu- 
man nature  taught  him  that  men  are  more  apt  to  notice  and  to  believe 
mysteries  than  the  naked  truth.   ,Like  many  physicians  who  have 
passed  the  age  of  enthusiastic  and  unlimited  confidence  in  the  materia 
medica,  in  all  cases  of  illness,  he  doubtless  arrived  at  the  conclusion 
that  mankind  was  scffering  very  much  from  excessive  and  useless 
medication.     But  if  he  had  at  that  time  proclaimed  this  belief,  he 
woold  have  been  simply  ridiculed  and  soon  forgotten.     Such,  however, 
wmld  not  be  the  fate  of  a  highly-wrought  system  of  mysticism,  advo- 
cated with  the  apparent  zeal  of  an  enthusiast  and  with  the  ability  of 
*  philosopher.     The  scheme  was  well  devised,  well  sustained,  and 
*cured  belief  by  the  boldness  of  its  revelations.     That  there  are  some 
^isms  in  the  Organon,  I  do  not  deny.     In  this  the  author  displays 
"'*  tact,  for  mysticism  is  always  strengthened  by  being  shown  to  accord 
'^^tli  known  truths. 

fiahnemannism  is  then,  in  reality,  but  a  well-devised  plan  to  carry 
^^t  most  effectually  the,  so  called,  expectant  treatment  of  disease.  It 
^  ^ot,  as  is  supposed  by  many,  designed  for  the  purpose  of  treating  all 
^^^8  with  drops  of  nothing;  for  Hahnemann  insists  that  none  shaU 

P^^ctice  bis  method  but  thorough-bred  physicians.    Now  what  doeit 

■  '.'.fl 
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this  mean,  if  not  that  no  one  shall  practice  this  system  who  is  not 
safficieutlj  versed  in  the  knowledge  of  legitimate  medicine,  to  distin- 
gnish  between  the  cases  that  require  no  physic  and  those  that  do? 
This  injunction  of  previous  instruction  is  unfortunately  too  oflteD 
neglected. 

I  am  afraid  that  you  may  think  me  uncharitable  in  thus  attributing 
to  Hahnemann  the  perpetration  of  so  deliberate  a  fraud.  But  there 
are  some  who  would  regard  this  in  the  light  of  what  h^s  been  termed 
a  pious  fraud — the  means  bemg  justified  by  the  end.  I  am  not  the 
apologist  of  such  a  doctrine — I  detest  it  I  Nothing  is  valuable  in 
science  but  the  naked  truth,  and  the  French  school  of  medicine  has 
accomplished  more  effectually,  by  a  straightforward  course,  the  refor- 
matipn  aimed  at  by  Hahnemann,  than  he  has  been  able  to  do  by  the 
most  subtle  duplicity.  That  school  was  engaged,  at  the  time  Hahne- 
mann inaugurated  his  new  doctrine,  with  the  important  study  of  the 
natural  history  of  diseases,  unmodified  by  the  perturbating  influence 
of  remedial  agents.  Diseases  were,  under  the  supervision  of  able  men, 
allowed  to  run  their  conrse  naturally  and  without  interference,  and 
when  their  natural  history  was  thus  established,  it  became  an  easy 
matter  to  determine  the  relative  value  of  remedial  agents. 

Well,  what  has  been  the  result  of  this  study?  It  has  taught  ns 
that  a  large  number  of  cases  of  illness  will  terminate  favorably  with- 
out medicine — that  some  will  prove  fatal  notwithstanding  all  the  re- 
sources  of  art,  and  that  others  will  rarely  terminate  favorably  without 
the  aid  of  remedial  agents.  It  is,  therefore,  the  business  of  the  physician 
to  discriminate  between  these  cases,  and  treat  them  accordingly.  Hip- 
pocrates tells  us  somewhere,  that  a  physician  must  determine,  before 
he  prescribes,  whether  the  case  would  end  favorably  if  left  to  itself, 
and  that  if  he  thinks  it  will  he  must  let  it  alone,  lest  by  interfering 
with  the  operations  of  Nature  he  render  incurable  that  which  was  not 
to  before.  But  you  may  say,  this  requires  consummate  skill.  It  unquer 
tionably  does,  and  none  but  those  who  possess  it  have  any  right  to 
take  charge  of  the  lives  of  their  neighbors,  at  least  without  the  firm 
determination  to  resort  to  perturbating  means  only  when  certain  of 
their  efficacy,  and  in  all  cases  to  give  the  patient  what  lawyers  term 
**  the  benefit  of  doubt,"  by  non-interference.  Dr.  Chapman  is  said  to 
have  remarked  that  "  any  fool  can  give  physic,  but  it  takes  a  good 
physician  to  determine  when  not  to  give  it." 

But,  gentlemen,  physiology  teaches  us  that  the  state  of  the  system  is 
rery  much  under  the  influence  of  the  mind,  and  that  in  sickness  we 
may  accomplish  important  results  by  operating  upon  the  imagination. 
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The  hopes  engendered  bj  confidence  in  the  ability  of  the  adviser,  or 
in  the  efficacy  of  the  prescription,  are  often  powerful  aids  in  the  Yftp- 
qaishment  of  disease.  As  the  stamina  and  recuperative  energies  of 
the  system  are  buoyed  up  by  cheerful  hope,  they  are  correspondingly 
depressed  by  apprehension  und  a  want  of  confidence.  Most  persons 
have  great  faith  in  the  materia  medica,  and  believe  that  there  must 
be  a  remedy  for  all  diseases.  As  lovers  of  truth,  it  is  our  duty  to  en- 
lighten society  upon  this  subject,  but  until  this  be  accomplished  we 
have  to  treat  things  as  they  are;  and  as  no  honest  physician  would 
give  physic  merely  to  gratify  the  prejudices  of  the  patient,  so  none 
would  withhold  from  him  the  advantages  of  hope  based  npon  prescrip- 
tion. In  many  instances,  if  you  make  no  prescription,  the  patient  will 
conclude  either  that  his  case  is  hopeless,  that  you  are  ignorant  of  what 
he  requires,  or  that  you  are  indifferent  to  what  seems  to  him  very  im- 
portant. The  result  then  is,  that  he  loses  confidence  in  you,  and  de- 
q>onds.  Is  it  not  right  and  proper,  then,  under  such  circumstances, 
while  you  honestly  omit  the  use  of  agents  of  hurtful  activity,  to  pre- 
scribe something  that  will  gratify  the  imagination  ?  And  what  could 
more  effectually  do  this  than  the  billionth  part  of  a  grain  of  chalk, 
or  any  other  agent  similarly  attenuated,  if  your  patient  were  a  believef 
in  homoeopathy  ? 
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THE    PRIZES    OFFERED    BY 


To  the  MATRICULATED  STUDENTS  for  the  Terms  1859-60  and  1860-61,  ia 
the  College  of  Physicians  and  Sargeons,  23d  Street,  University  College.  14tb 
Street,  New  York  Medical  College,  13th  Street,  and  the  Long  Island  College 
Hospital,  for  the  best 

AN4T0mCAL  OR  SURGICAL  PREPARATION, 

To  be  placed  in  the  MUSEUM  OF  BELLEVUE  HOSPITAL,  will  be  awarded 
by  the  Professors  of  Surgery,  Anatomy  and  Physiology,  in  the  above  CollegeSi 

On   Monday^   March   4th3    1861. 

TIMOTHY  DALY, 

Warden  of  Bdlevue  Hospital, 
Nbw  York,  March  5th,  1860. 

ATLANTA   MEDICAL   COLLEGE. 
riLBrAllAT01L7  COUB.SS. 

In  addition  to  the  tegular  Coarse  of  Lectures,  which  opens  on  the  first  Monday  in 
Ma^.  a  Preparatory  Course  of  Instruction  has  been  established,  the  second  Session  of 
which  will  commence  on  tbe  first  Monday  in  November  next,  and  continue  until  the 
last  of  the  following  February. 

Lectures  will  be  given  daily  by  the  regular  Professors  of  the  College,  with  examina- 
tions and  Dissections,  and  Clinical  Lectures,  conducted  as  in  the  regular  Summer 
Course  of  Lectures. 

This  Preparatory  or  Winter  Course  will  not  count  as  a  full  Course  in  the  reqalsites 
for  graduation;  neither  is  it  obligatory,  in  order  to  be  admitted  to  examination  at  the 
end  of  the  Summer  Term. 

The  fee  tor  the  Course  is  Fifty  Dollars,  which  amount  will  be  deducted  from  the  fees 
demanded  of  those  who  may  take  the  regular  Summer  Course. 

For  further  information,  address 

/  J.  G.  WBSTMORKIiAND,  Ilfiui. 

Atlanta,  Ga.,  May,  1860. 
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LONG  ISLAND  COLLEGE  HOSPITAL, 

At  BROOKLYN,  NEW  YORK. 


The  First  Course  of  Lectures  in  this  Institution  will  commence  or  Thar»' 
day,  the  29th  of  March,  1860,  and  will  continue  sixteen  weeks. 

BOARD  OF  REGENXa 

Hon.  SAM'L  SLOAN,  President,        LIVINGSTON  K.  MILLER,  Esq.,  See^y. 

COUNCIL. 

T.  L.  MASON,  M.D.,  C.  L.  MITCHELL,  M.D., 

WM.  H.  DUDLEY,  M.D.,       J.  W.  HENRY,  M.D. 


AusTiK  Flint,  M.D.,  (New  Orleans  School  of  Medicine,)  Profeasor  of  Practical 
Medicine  and  Pathology. 

Frank  H.  Hamilton,  M.D.,  (University  of  Buffalo,)  Professor  of  Surgery. 

James  D.  Tras^,  M.D.,  Professor  of  Obstetrics  and  Diseases  of  Women  and 
Children. 

B.  Ogden  Doremus,  M.D.,  (New  York  Medical  College,)  Professor  of  Chemistrj 
and  Toxicology. 

JosEFH  C.  Hutchinson,  M.D.,  Professor  of  Surgical  Anatomy  and  Operative 
Surgery. 

John  C.  Dalton,  Jr.,  M.D.,  (College  Physicians  and  Surgeons,  New  York,)  Pro- 
fessor of  Physiology  and  Microscopic  Anatomy. 
DeWitt  C.  Eno^,  M.D.,  Professor  of  General  and  Descriptive  Anatomy. 
BuwiN  N.  Chapman.  M.D.,  Professor  of  Materia  Medica  and  Therapeutics. 
J.  G.  Johnson,  M.D.,  Demonstrator  of  Anatomy. 


The  opportunities  for  Clinical  Instruction  are  equal  to  those  furnished  by 
any  College  in  the  Union.  College  Cliniques  will  be  held  regularly  through- 
out the  Session.  Nearly  10,000  medical  and  surgical  cases  have  been  prescribed 
for  at  the  College  Hospital,  which  is  under  the  same  roof  with  the  Lecture- 
Booms,  during  the  last  eighteen  months.  Students  can  also  enjoy  the  clinical 
facilities  afforded  by  the  several  large  Hospitals  and  Dispensaries  of  this  City  and 
the  City  of  J^Tew  York, 

Dissecting  material  is  abundant.  Subjects  will  be  injected  with  antiseptic 
flaids,  which  will  so  preserve  them  that  Practical  Anatomy  can  be  studied  as 
Well  as  at  any  other  season  of  the  year. 

Fees  for  the  whole  Course,  including  Matriculation  and  Hospital, 

Tickets $100  00 

Graduation 20  00 

Dissecting  Ticket 6  00 

Farther  information  may  be  obtained  by  addressing  any  member  of  the  Conn- 
oil  opPaculty. 
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V 


ALBANY  MEDICAL  COLLEGE. 

One  Ckiune  of  lieetarea  -vHU  be  f(lTen  at  tbla  Instttatlon  aii«iudly,  eom- 
mencinf^  the  fint  Tuesday  or  S^pUmher^  and  continuing  nixteen  \reek8.    Degrees  will  be 
eonferred  at  the  close  of  the  term,  and  also  after  the  Summer  Examination  in  June. 


PROFESSORS 

▲ldbt  li&scH,  M.D.,  Professor  of  Principles 
tJoA  Praotioe  of  Surgery. 

Jamb  McNadghton,  M.D.,  Prof,  of  the  Theory 
and  Practice  of  Medicine. 

Jamxs  H.  Armsbt,  M.D.,  I^fessor  of  Descrip- 
tire  and  Surgical  Anatomy. 


Howard  TowNSsn),  M.D.,  Prof,  of  Materia 
Medioa  and  Physiology. 

Charlis  H.  Portrb,  M.D.,  Prof,  of  Chemiftrj 
and  Medical  Jurisprudence. 

J.  V.  P.  QcACKKNBUSH,  M.D..Prof.  of  Obstetriet 
and  Diseases  of  Women  and  Children. 


Feet  for  the  full  course,  $65.    Matriculation  fee,  $5.    Graduation  fee,  $20. 

Material  for  dissection  abundant,  and  furnished  to  students  on  the  same  terms  as  in  New  York 
and  Philadelphia.  Hospital  Tickets  free.  Opportunities  for  Clinical  instruction  are  beliered  to 
be  equal  to  those  affordcKi  by  any  College  in  the  country.  Price  of  Board  from  $2,50  to  $3,60  per 
week 

JOHN  y.  p.  QIJA€K£]VBUSH,  Registrar. 
UNIVERSITY  OF  NASHVILLE. 

Medical  Depaurtment. — Session  1850-60. — ^The  Seventh  Annual  Coarse  of  Lectures  in 
this  Institution  will  commence  on  Monday,  the  2d  of  November  next,  and  continue  till 
the  first  of  the  ensuing  March. 

Thoikas  R.  Jknnixgs,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Ana- 
tomy. 

J.  Bkrrixn  LiNDSunr,  M.  D.,  Chemistry  and 
Pharmacy. 

C.  K.  Winston,  M.  D.,  Materia  Medica  and 
Medical  Jurisprudence. 

A.  H .  BtJCHANAN,  M.  D.,  Surgical  Anatomy 
and  Physiology. 


John  M.  Watson,  M.  D.,  Obstetrics  and  the 
Diseases  of  Women  and  Children. 

Paul  F.  Evk,  M.  D.,  Prof,  of  Prin.  and  Prac.  oi 
Sultry. 

W.  K.  BowuNO,  M.  D.,  Institutes  and  Praetioe 
of  Medicine. 

WiLUAM  T.  Brioos,  M.  D.,  Adjunct  Professor 
and  Demonstrator  of  Anatomy. 

The  Anatomical  rooms  will  be  opened  for  students  on  the  first  Monday  of  October,  (the  5th.) 

A  Preliminary  Course  oi  Lectures,  free  to  all  Students,  will  be  given  by  the  Professors,  com- 
meneing  also  on  the  first  Monday  of  October. 

The  Tennessee  State  Hospital,  under  the  direction  of  the  Faculty,  is  open  to  the  Class  free  of 
charge. 

A  Clinique  has  been  establiHhed,  in  connection  with  the  University,  at  which  operations  ais 
performed  and  cases  prescribed  for  and  lectured  upon  in  the  presence  of  the  class. 

Amount  of  Fees  for  Lectures  is  $105;  Matriculation  Fee,  (paid  once  only,)  $5;  Practical  Ana- 
tomy, $10;  Graduation  fee,  $25. 

Good  boarding  can  be  procured  for  $3  to  $4  per  week.  For  further  information  or  Catalogae, 
apply  to 

W.  K.  BOWL.ING,  M.D., 

Kashviixx,  Tenn.,  July,  1859.  MBemn  of  the  Wmemtiifm 

DR.    GtEO.    T.     ELLIOTT 

HAS  REMOYED  TO 

No.  18  West  Twenty-ninth  Street 

J.    O.    BRONSON,    M.D.. 

HAS  REMOVED  TO 
Second  Door  from  the  Clarendon  Hotel. 

Drs.    M.  &  M.  P.    STEPHENSON, 
Office,  383  BILOOMCXI  ST.,  V.  7. 

CONSULTATION  HOURS  FROM 

9  to  11,  A.M. ,  and  from  2  to  5,  P.H. 

MARK  STEPHENSON,  M.D.,  ) 

MARCUS  P.  STEFHEN&ON,  M.D.  / 
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THE    ^'RIGOS    TRUSS." 


The  peculiarities  of  this  Trnw*  are  the  noduled  character  of  the  pad  and  the 
materiaJ  of  which  the  Trass  is  made,     its  'rdvanftges  are: 

Ist.  Th'-  groove  or  space  between  the  knobs  admits  of  the  pasftai^c  of  the 
spermatic  cord  without  compression,  and  therefore  unthout  injury  or  loss  of 
funciiun  (of  the  testes)  from  obstructed  circulation, 

2d.  Pressure  at  the  sides  of  the  openings,  (as  by  this  pad,)  instead  of  directly 
•Mr  them,  (as  by  the  convex  pad,)  tends  to  approximate  and  eontraetf  rather 
than  overstretch  and  enlarge  the  apertures. 

3d.  The  knobs  of  the  pad  imbed  themselves  in  the  tissues,  and  thus  render 
its  displacement,  by  movements  of  the  body,  impossible;  hence  its  infallibility 
hi  all  young  subjects. 

4th.  The  material  (Hard  Rubber)  renders  the  Truss  water-proof,  cleanly^ 
and,  as  nearly  as  possible,  indestructible;  whilst,  moreover,  its  application  to 
the  steel  not  only  affords  protection  against  corrasion,  but  it  also  imparts  to 
the  truss  spring  a  pliancy  and  suppleness,  with  a  degree  of  elasticity  and 
strength  hitherto  unknown,  and  believed  to  be  unattainable  by  any  other 
method. 

J.  W.  RIGGS,  M.D., 

Astor  House,  Barclay  Street,  New  York. 

Surgrical     Instruments* 


H.   HERNSTEIPr, 

MAvuFAonnttR  or  and  dkaub  vk 

SURGICAL  AND  DENTAL  INSTRUMENTS, 

NO.   393   BROADWAY, 

Between  White  and  Walker  streets,  NEW    TORE, 

Respectfally  invites  the  attention  of  Surgeons,  Physicians  and  Dentists,  to  hif 
extensive  stock  of  Surgical,  Dental  and  other  instruments,  at  his  store,  No.  393 
Broadway,  New  York,  which  is  constantly  being  replenished  and  added  to  from 
his  Steam  Factory,  Nos.  131  and  133  Mercer  Street,  in  this  city. 

Having  long  enjoyed  the  patronage  of  many  of  the  Surgeons  in  the  principal 
iities  of  Europe  and  the  United  States,  who  bear  testimony  to  the  quality  of  his 
Instruments,  and  the  style  of  their  finish;  and  having  supplied  many  of  the  emi- 
nent members  of  the  Faculty,  as  well  as  of  the  public  Hospitals  and  other  In- 
stitutions in  the  city  of  New  York  and  elsewhere;  he  also  refers  to  the  award 
by  the  Managers  of  the  late  Fair  of  th^  American  Institute  of  their  Gold  Me' 
dalj  which  was  voted  to  H.  Hernstein  by  the  Premium  Committee  on  the  Re- 
port of  the  three  Judges,  viz.,  Drs,  Reese,  Camochan,  and  Gilman,  who  cer- 
tified to  the  superior  quality  of  the  Instruments  exhibited  by  him  at  ihe  recent 
Fair  of  the  Institute,  at  the  Crystal  Palace. 

Physicians  and  Medical  Students  are  particularly  invited  to  inspect  his  In- 
itmments,  and  judge  of  their  superiority  by  comparison  or  otherwise. 

All  orders  promptly  attended  to  and  the  article  warranted  at  moderate  prices. 
In  this  respect  he  shrinks  from  no  comparison,  when  the  quality  and  finish  of 
his  Instruments  are  appreciated. 

pst'  Medicine  Chests  for  Families,  Ships,  or  Plantations,  always  on  hand,  of 
saperior  quality  and  of  every  size  desired. 
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SYRUP  SUPERPHOSPHATE  OF  IRON, 

Prepared  by  A.  CITSHttAN,  941 BBOAD  WAT,  oor.  22d  Street 

This  Preparation,  after  a  trial  of  about  two  years  in  this  country,  has  established  its  claim  M 
a  rftmedy  of  great  efficacy,  possessing  peculiar  advantages  in  the  ease  of  itt*  adminiHtration  «nd 
the  facility  with  which  it  is  assioiilated  by  the  system.  It  is  carefully  prepared  by  the  subscri- 
ier,  who  first  introduced  it  to  the  notice  of  the  profession  here,  and  is  recommended  as  bdog 
more  permanent  and  more  palatable  than  that  imported  from  England. 

NEW  medicinaiTpreparations. 
Dr.  Churchill's  Syrup  ^  the  Hypophosphites. 

This  Syrup  is  carefully  prepared  by  A.  Cusbuas,  and  warranted  of  full  purity  and  strength,  M 
adapted  for  the  treatment  of  tubercular  diseases.  Each  fluid  drachm  contains  3  grains  Hjpo> 
Ithosphite  of  Lime;  1)^  gr.  H.  Phos.  Soda;  and  1>^  gr.  H.  Phos.  Potassa.    Also, 

DR.  JACKSON'S  CHEMICAL  FOOD. 
DR.    SQUIBB' S   PURE   CHLOROFORM, 

Warranted  fully  equal  to  the  Scotch  or  any  other. 

DR.  SQUIBB' S  FINE  ETHERS,  SFT.  NITRE. 

HOFFMAN'S  ANODYNE,  ifc, 

SOLUTION  OF  PERSULPHATE  OF  IRON. 


CUSHMAN'S  WINE  OF  QUINIUM, 

Representing  in  a  palatable  form  all  the  virtues  of  the  best  Peruvian  Bark,  preserving  the  pro- 
portions of  the  various  active  principles  as  they  exist  in  nature.  An  elegant  cordial,  well  snitei 
for  the  debility  of  females,  children,  and  convalebcents. 


All  new  remedies  prepared  to  order,  and  foreign  preparations  imported.    Prescriptions 
dispensed  only  by  thoroughly  qualified  persons. 

ALEXANDER  CUSHMAN, 

Dispensings  diemlst, 

Broadway,  cor.  'i^D  Strket,  New  York. 

SCHOOL  OF  PRACTICAL  ANATOMT. 


:o:- 


ROOMS  AT  THE  UNIVERSITY  MEDICAL  COLLEGE, 

107  East  Fourteenth  Street. 

:o: 

The  undersigned  have  associated  themselves  for  the  purpose  of  affording  fa- 
cilities for  the  study  of  Practical  Anatomy  throughout  the  year.  This  arrange- 
ment has  been  projected  for  physicians  and  students  who  prefer  private  rooms 
to  the  larger  and  more  public  dissecting-room  of  a  College,  or  who  wish  to 
dissect  at  other  times  than  during  the  regular  sessions  of  the  Colleges. 

Demonstrations  will  be  given  in  Descriptive  and  in  Surgical  Anatomy  each 
day,  and  in  Pathological  Anatomy  each  week,  or  oftener,  when  practicable. 

Fresh  material  will  be  furnished  to  any  extent,  at  the  usual  rates. 

The  year  will  be  divided  into  four  terms,  of  three  months  each. 

Fee,  $10.00  for  each  term, 

J.  W.  S.  GOULEY,  M.D., 

Demonstrator  of  Anatomy,  Univ.  Med.  College,  N.  Y. 

CHARLES  PHELPS,  M.D., 
Assistant  Demonstrator,  Univ.  Med.  College,  N.  T. 
New  York,  March  1, 1860. 
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THE  ORIGINAL  EUZIR 

OF 

@4;IiIS^VA    SABS 

Was  introduced  to  the  notice  of  the  Faculty  of  this  City,  in  1830,  by 

TOZXI^    AA  X  3L.  XZ  .A.  XT  , 

THE  SOLE  INVENTOR  AND  MANUFACTURER, 

ftt  which  date  none  of  those  numerous  firms  were  in  existence,  who,  rather  than 
gifc  a  new  name  to  a  new  article,  have  found  it  more  convenient  within  a  few 
yean  to  appropriate  that  of  a  preparation  extensively  and  favorably  kno?m. 
As  it  is  presumable  that  physicians  (many  of  whom  have  used  it  in  their  prac- 
tice for  29  years)  have  reference,  in  prescribing,  solely  to  the  original  article, 
the  public  are  informed  that  it  can  be  obtained  of  the  proprietors, 

JOHN  MILHAU  &  SON,  183  BROADWAY,  N.  Y., 

uid  also  in  New  York,  of  Kiersted  &  Son,  529  Broadway;  John  Meakim,  679 
Broadway;  Coddington,  715  Broadway;  Canavan,  718  Broadway;  Olliffe,  809 
Broadway;  Mclntire,  cor.  18th  Street  and  Broadway;  Cushman,  cor.  22hd  Street 
and  Broadway,  and  the  Wholesale  Druggists  generally. 

A.  B.  Wilbor,  S.  N.  &  W.  A.  Brewer.  John  J.  Brown  &  Son,  and  Chas.  T. 
Cwney,  Boston;  Fowler  &  Co.  and  J.  R.  Gorham,  Newburgh;  R.  Van  Buskirk, 
Newarjj;  A.  B.  Durand.  Fred'k  Brown,  and  T.  W.  Dyott  &  Sons,  Philadelphia; 
Coleioan  &  Rogers,  Baltimore;  Nairn  &  Palmer,  Washington,  D.C.,  &c.,  &c, 

JOHN  MILHAU  &  SON  ARE  THE  AGENTS  FOR  THE 

I'asteless  Castor  Oil,  and  French  Artificial  Eyes, 

^nd  import  BoudauWs  Pepsin^  Blancard's  and  ValleVs  Pills,  Ether  Pearls, 
Vichy  Water,  and  all  the  popular  French  Remedies  in  use.    Also, 

On  Squibb*8  Standard  Pharmaceutical  Preparations^ 

In  quantities  to  suit  purchasers. 

CARNOCHAN'S    SURGERY. 

ContributionB  to  Operative  Surgery  and  Surgical  Pathology. 

*/  J.  M.  CARNOCHAN,  Professor  of  Surgery  in  the  New  York  Medical  (x)llege,  Surgeon-in-CJhiaf 

to  the  State  Eiuigraots'  Hospital,  etc. 

PART    III.    NOW    RKADT. 

j^*-  On  Congenital  Dialoeations  of  the  HipJoinl.  '?.  AnntoinicHl  Observations  on  Congenital 
^nlocations  of  the  Hip- Joint.  3.  On  the  1  iHpn«isi.'<  of  Coiigeniiul  I^islocation  of  the  Hip-Joint 
**_Pn  Restoration  of  the  entire  Upper  Lip,  with  Cases. 

^helliustrations  are  drawn  from  Nature,  and  beautifully  printed  on  large  Plate  Paper,  Colored 
*AQ  TiDted.    The  letter- press  is  printed  in  4to  size,  on  very  fine  paper,  in  a  clear  and  distinct 
^fe®     PwcK  75  Cnrre. 

KachFart  will  be  complete  in  itself  and  sold  separately,  or  subscriptions  will  bo  received  for 
r*^  wbole  work,  which  will  be  completed  in  Ten  Parts,  to  be  issued  as  rapidly  as  the  executionof 
^i^o  work  wUl  permit. 

LINDSAY  &  BLAKISTON,  Publishers,  Philadelphia. 

^^^e  articles  are  illustrated  by  excellent  lithographic  drawings,  and  are  treated  with  circum- 
^^tial  minuteness.  The  mechanical  execution  is  altogether  superior,  and  reflects  gieat  credit 
~fon  the  publishers.    The  work,  when  complete,  will  form  a  beautiful  volume  uf  at  least  600 


?**■.  the  most  valuable  original  contribution  to  the  art  and  science  of  Surgery  that  has  yet 

I^*v  as  a  DriUiant  ana  original  operator  is  well  known  to  the  profession  of  this  country  and 
J^^P«-    Webespeakforthe  work  an  attentive  study."— iV:  A.  MedicoChirurgical  Review  iot 

frrrl^^tle by  H.  Bailusrb,  No.  290  Broadway;  S.  S.  &  J.  Wood,  No.  389  Broadway:  T.  J.  Cko 
**  ^^  fikoadwa  J ;  Boa  Look  wood  k  Son,  No.  411  Broadway. 


r^u  nia^ie  by  an  American  Surgeon.  Dr.  Camochan  has  enjoyed  rare  opportunities  at  the  Stat« 
i^li?^^'  Hospital,  of  which  he  has  now  been  Chief  Surgeon  for  upward  of  eight  years;  and  his 
B»iL/  ^  ^  brilliant  and  original  operator  is  well  known  to  the  profession  of  this  countrv  and 
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\^  11 


*'  In  the  fNecAantcoI  cxmipawiiion  cf  lost  parU^  thU  admircMe  mechanUm  daervet  parHeuUar 
notice^  combining  lightness  ftod  a  SDCCBaspuL  imitatiom  of  thk  Monom  orTHBirATD&A.LUO.' — 
TTorld'f  FniVj  London^  1851.    Award,  Prizi  Medal. 

WM.  LAWRENCE,  Esq.,     "» ,      .^ 
JOSEPH  H.  GREEN,  ^Q^  |">n<lon. 
M.ROUX,  Ip    . 

M.  LALLEMAND,  /*^»™- 

S%argeon$  and  Judget, 


iC 


By  s  peculiar  arrangement  of  the  joint,  it  is  rendered  little  liable  to  wear,  and  aU  UUeralur 
rotary  motion  is  prevented.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  remark,  that  any  such  motion  is  wndedrdtiU 
in  an  artificial  leg,  as  it  renders  Us  support  unstaJtie."—CommiUee  on  Science  and  Artj  Frankiin  in- 
sUttUtj  Philadelphia.    Db.  Rakd,  Chairman. 

Palmer's  Artificial  Arjmi 

is  a  new,  beantifal,  light  and  useful  substitute  for  a  lost  arm,  imitating  closely  the  natural 
hand  and  arm,  and  performing  every  ofBice  which  an  artificial  appliance  can. 

Messrs.  PALMER  k  CO.  have  a  new,  light  and  useful  appliance,  made  to  imitate  the  natonl 
limb,  for  elongating  limbs  shortened  by  diseased  hip,  &c.,  (Pott's  disease,)  instead  of  tli«  ovn- 
brous  shoes  and  stirrups  commonly  used. 

Pamphlets  containing  valuable  information,  reports,  testimonials,  references,  etc.,  sent  gmtk 
to  all  who  apply  to 

PALMER  &  CO.,  378  Broadway,  N«  Y. 

Since  the  last  namber  of  the  **  Bane  and  Antidote  "  was  iasaed,  we  have  receiyed 
two  American  Patents— one  for  the  Arm,  the  other  for  the  Forearm  or  Hand.  We 
have  also  been  honored  with  several  valuable  letters  from  eminent  surgeons  and  mea 
of  scientific  attainments,  and  numerous  flattering  reports  from  ladies  and  gentlemen 
wearing  these  Patent  limbs. 

The  reception  these  inventions  have  met  is  most  encoaraging,  while  their  atility,  aa 
voluntarily  set  forth  by  the  wearers,  exceeds  their  fondest  anticipations  and  our  oum. 

We  have  already  received  several  hundreds  of  applications,  and  persons  desiring 
limbs  should  have  their  names  registered  at  the  studio  immediately,  if  they  would  be 
supplied  within  six  months.  We  deem  it  important  to  mention  these  facts,  as  appli* 
cauts  will  be  required  to  exercise  a  little  patience  till  we  can  enlarge  our  means  of  sap- 
plying,  so  as  to  meet  the  requirements  ot  such  an  unexampled  demand. 

The  letters  from  persons  wearing  the  arm  and  hand  are  very  flattering;  some  of 
them  being  written  in  terms  of  praise  so  extravagant  that  we  have  to  make  some  allow- 
ance  for  the  fact  that  they  were  written  in  those  first  days  of  joy  and  gratitnde,  when 
the  writers  felt  the  liveliest  appreciation  of  the  benefits  conferred  upon  them.  We  never 
ventured  to  hope  for  such  utility  in  a  false  arm  as  these  letters  indicate.  One.  gentle- 
man, O V ,  Esq.,  of  Illinois,  whose  arm  is  applied  below  the  elbow,  informs  as 

that,  although  his  left  hand  is  the  artificial  one,  he  has  with  it  "  written  some  letters" 
to  his  relatives  (in  New  Hampshire.)  "  to  show  them  what  he  can  do,"  and  states  thai 

he  *'  would  not  part  with  it  for  the  best  farm  in  Illinois;"    Another,  P B S— — , 

Esq.,  (son  of  a  distinguished  Ex-Governor  of  Virginia,)  whose  arm  was  amputated  very 
near  the  body,  makes  an  equally  gratifying  report,  though  he  cannot,  of  course,  ase  the 
arm  with  the  same  facility.  Several  ladies  have  given  similar  pleasing  accoaatB  of 
their  success  in  using  the  inventions. 

The  Patent  Arm  and  Hand  are  therefore  no  longer  experiments ^  but  nsefnl  sabsti- 
tutes  for  the  fairest  mechanism  of  nature,  giving,  in  every  articulation  and  shape,  as 
well  as  in  delicacy  of  appearance,  a  very  perfect  imitation  of  the  original  member,  bath 
in  form  and  motion. 

Full  particulars  given  by  letter.    Address, 

B.  FRANK.  PALMER, 

Swgeon'Jirtistf  Inventor ^  fye. 
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ONLY  PRIZE  MEDAL-AWARDED  TO 


BT  THE 


^      Industrial  Exhibition  of  all  JIations, 


FOR  THEIR 


IBW  IMIU 


REFERENCE,  AS  TO  ITS  SUPERIORITT,  TO 

Prob.  VILL&BD  PARKER,  JOHN  M.  CiRNOCHiN  and  TAIENTINE  HOTT. 

Jn  estefuive  List  ofJVames  of  Mercantile  and  other  gentlemen  j  cured  by  thi$ 

TVusSj  may  be  seen  at  their  office. 

SURGICAL  AND  ANATOMICAL  MECHANICIANS. 

Inventors  and  Manufkcturers  of  all  kinds  of  Instruments 

for  Physical  Deformities. 

Silk  and  Cotton  Elastic  Stockings  and  Knee  Caps,  for  the  Radical  Cure  of  Vari- 
cose Veins.    Also,  a  new  style  of  Suspensory  Bandages  and 

Saspender  Shoulder  Braces. 

OPEN  FROM  7  A.  M./  TILL  9  P.  M. 

KAB8H  &  CO.,  Bemoved  to  No,  2  VESEY  STREET, 

(ASTOR  HOUSE,)  NEW  YORK. 


Rupture,  and  it§  Radical  Cure, 

faIjIiIng  of  the  womb, 
varicocele, 

BxLl  Axr  sed      XT  e  1  xi.  «     of     t  li.  e     Xies* 

PILES,  CURVED  SPINE,  BOW  LEGS, 

CLUB     FEET      AND      OTHER      DEFORMITIES. 

Successfully  Treated  by 

MAJISH    &    Co., 
^.  9  He^ey  Street^  JMstor  House^  JVew  ITark. 

BRANCH  OFFICE, 
ft  West  Fourtli  St.,  ClnciimaU,  OUo. 
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r*-. 


SimiSKEL-'         • 


The  Proprietor  of  Chesnnt  Orove  HThiskey  desires  to  introdace  the 
article  to  the  pbysiciaus  of  city  and  country,  as  the  purest  diffusible  stimulant 
which  has  ever  been  prepared  for  medical  use.  Used  under  their  advisement 
as  to  quantity  and  repetition,  it  will  prove  itself  a  cordial,  at  once  healthful 
and  invigorating,  to  the  enfeebled,  whether  by  age  or  disease.    Its  nutritious 

Sroperties  are  preserved  by  a  process  peculiarly  his  own,  whereby  the  Fnsil 
)il  and  other  noxious  ingredients,  known  to  be  contained  in  the  Whiskey  in 
general  use,  are  completely  separated,  so  that  the  absolute  purity  of  this  article 
from  any  foreign  admixture  is  guaranteed. 

In  addition  to  the  following  testimonials  from  the  most  eminent  Analytical 
Chemists  of  Philadelphia,  New  York  and  Boston,  the  State  Agricultural  Society 
have  endorsed  it  with  their  Diploma,  and  Dr.  Jackson,  of  Boston,  has  testified 
under  oath  to  its  absolute  purity.    Read  the  following 

CERTIFICATES: 

Philadelphia,  Sept,  1),  1858. 

We  have  carefully  tested  the  sample  of  Chesnut  Grove  Whiskey,  which  you  sent  ns, 
and  find  that  it  contains  noue  of.  the  poisonous  substance,  known  as  Fusil  Oil,  which 
is  the  characteristic  and  injurious  ingredient  of  the  Whiskeys  in  general  use. 

BOOTH,  GARRETT  &  CAMAC,  Analytical  ChemistM, 

New  York,  Sept,  3, 1858. 

I  have  analyzed  a  sample  of  Chesnut  Grove  Whiskey,  received  from  Mr.  Charles 
Wharton.  Jr.,  of  Philadelphia,  and  having  carefully  tested  it,  I  am  pleased  to  state  that 
it  is  entirely  free  from  poisonous  or  deleterious  substances.  It  is  an  unusually  pare 
and  tine  flavored  quality  of  Whiskey. 

JAMES  R.  CHILTON,  Analytical  Chemist. 

Boston,  March  7,  1859. 

I  have  made  a  chemical  analysis  of  commercial  samples  of  Chesnut  Grove  Whiskeyi 
which  proves  to  be  free  from  the  heavy  Fusil  Oils,  and  perfectly  pure  and  anadulte^ 
ated.  The  flne  flavor  of  this  Whiskey  is  derived  from  the  grain  used  in  manufacturing 
it.  Respectfully, 

A.  A.  HAYES,  M.D.,'  State  Assayer, 
No.  16  Boylston  Street 

For  sale  by  C.  WHARTON,  Jr., 

Sole  Principal  Agent, 
116  Walnnt  St.,  PhUadelphia. 

Sole  Agent  for  New  York, 

J.  R.  8URBRUG, 

No.  81  Cedar  St 
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ORIGINAL   DEPARTMENT. 

Strangulated  Hernia  Reduced  by  CoUodlon. 
By  E.  S.  Cooper,  A.M.,  MJ)., 

Professor  of  Anatomj  ftnd  Sargerj  in  the  Medical  Dejiartmait  of  the  UnlTersiiy 

of  the  Pacific. 

Case. — M.  H.,  8Bt.  50,  had  long  been  the  subject  of  scroti^l  hernia, 
which,  daring  a  drnnken  spree  in  March,  1860,  became  strangnlated, 
and  remained  in  that  condition  for  several  hoars;  he  did  not  know 
po^tivelj,  being  too  much  intoxicated,  but  thought  ten  or  fifteen. 
When  I  was  called  the  strangulation  was  complete,  the  abdomen 
tympanitic  and  painful. 

The  taxis  was  tried  most  thoroughly,  without  success,  and  knowing 
the  condition  of  the  patient  to  be  very  bad  for  the  use  of  the  knife, 
owing  to  the  vital  energies  being  enfeebled  by  recent  protracted  in- 
toxication  and  exposure  to  the  inclemency  of  the  weather,  and  consid- 
ing  the  fatality  attending  my  practice  in  these  cases,  I  hesitated  to 
operate.  While  weighing  this  matter,  the  idea  of  using  collodion  oo- 
onrred,  which  was  at  once  tried,  in  the  following  manner:  A  thick 
eoating  was  applied  all  over  the  hernial  tumor,  which  being  permitted 
to  dry  and  contract,  another  was  put  over  it. 

After  making  two  or  three  applications  and  witnessing  the  result, 
the  patient  was  left  in  charge  of  a  student,  who  was  directed  to  apply 
the  collodion  (an  article  of  much  greater  consistency  than  that  in 
general  use)  every  ten  minutes,  until  my  return. 

This  coarse  being  continued  for  nearly  two  hours,  the  tamor  was 
26 
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foaad  soft,  and  reduced  in  size  oae-half  or  more — straDgnlation  being, 
in  fact,  removed. 

The  small  portion  of  the  hernial  sac  remaining  ont  of  the  abdomi- 
nal cavity  was  returned  withont  the  least  difficulty.  The  patient  saf- 
fered  for  several  days  from  tympanitis  and  soreness  of  the  abdominal 
walls,  but  by  the  use  of  chloroform  liniment,  anodyne  injections,  and 
the  administration  of  large  doses  of  mindererus,  recovered  entirely  in 
a  week. 

Remarks. — Those  who  have  witnessed  the  power  of  collodion  in 
producing  pressure,  when  applied  as  above  described,  will  not  be  sur- 
prised at  the  result  of  its  action  in  this  case,  and  probably,  as  with 
myself,  will  only  marvel  that  the  idea  was  not  conceived  before.  Bat 
to  know  its  immense  mechanical  power,  one  must  have  witnessed  its 
effects  fully;  since  not  one  could  form  a  just  opinion  of  its  powerful 
but  uniformly  increased  pressure  by  successive  applications  to  the 
same  surface,  without  a  practical  knowledge  of  the  same. 

One  case  alone  cannot  suffice  to  establish  any  method  of  practice; 
but  so  far  as  it  can  go,  this  one  proves  the  practicability  of  the  use 
of  collodion  in  strangulated  hernia. 

Its  rationale  is  clear,  though  I  should  not  wish  to  recommend  it  to 
the  entire  exclusion  of  other  remedies,  until  further  trials  are  made. 
The  modus  operandi  is  evidently  this:  The  extreme  degree  of  pressure 
so  gradually  increased,  forces  the  blood,  particle  by  particle,  through 
the  strangulated  vessels,  on  the  same  principle  that  water  can,  by 
powerful  pressure,  be  forced  through  the  pores  of  metals;  the  gases 
and  watery  parts  of  the  blood  are  forced  through  the  constricted  ves- 
sels at  first,  and  afterwards  the  fibrin  follows,  in  consequence  of  the 
continuous  potent  pressure  on  the  distal  side  of  the  stricture,  while  its 
further  accumulation  in  the  hernial  tumor  is  prevented  as  soon  as  the 
application  is  commenced. 

On  giving  this  matter  due  consideration,  I  am  led  to  the  following 
conclusions: 

1st.  That  we  will  always  be  safe  in  resorting  to  the  use  of  collo- 
dion in  strangulated  hernia  before  using  the  knife,  which  at  best  is  a 
dangerous  remedy. 

2d.  If  the  collodion  fails,  the  case  will  be  none  the  worse  for  an 
operation,  because  two  hours  will  generally  be  a  long  enough  time  in 
which  to  give  it  a  trial;  and  during  this  period  no  more  fluids  can  ac- 
cumulate in  the  tumor,  but  on  the  other  hand,  part  of  those  already 
collected  will  be  sure  to  be  forced  out,  whether  strangulation  is  sub- 
dued entirely  or  not. 
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3d.  That  taxis  shoald  never  be  resorted  to  before  collodion  has 
been  applied,  becaase  in  the  former  braising  of  the  parts  is  liable  to 
occur,  bat  not  in  the  latter;  which,  in  addition,  is  mach  the  more  po- 
tent agent  in  pressing  the  blood  oat  of  the  yeins  of  the  part,  and 
thereby  relieving  the  strangulation. 

The  following  rales  shoald  be  followed  in  the  ase  of  this  method: 
■     1st.  Before  applying  the  collodion,  shave  the  hernial  tamor  care- 
fully, so  that,  if  an  operation  shoald  ultimately  become  necessary,  no 
impediment  may  be  in  the  way. 

2d.  Have  two  kinds  of  collodion — one  charged  well  with  gnn- 
cotton,  and  the  other  comparatively  thin.  Make  two  or  three  appli- 
cations of  the  first  to  one  of  the  last,  beginning  with  the  first.  This 
is  the  method  by  which  the  greatest  contraction  of  which  collodion  is 
capable  can  be  produced.  The  ordiaary  collodion  sold  in  the  shops  is 
right  for  the  second,  but  the  first  kind  shoald  contain  three  or  four 
times  as  much  gun-cotton. 

3d.  After  the  collodion  has  been  applied  every  ten  minutes  for  an 
hoar  or  two,  its  use  should  be  suspended  for  half  an  hour,  on  purpose 
to  let  the  coating  thus  made  contract  to  its  utmost  capacity;  after 
which,  pressure  may  be  made  with  the  hands  to  see  if  the  strangula- 
tion be  not  removed.  And  if  the  hernia  shoald  not  be  returned,  let 
an  effort  be  made  to  effect  this  before  resorting  to  the  knife. 


RBPORT  OF  CASES 

By  Dr.  M.  E.  Fot, 

licentiate  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons,  Edinbargh;  Resident  Fellow  of 

the  Academy  of  Medicine,  &c. 

Editor  Medical  Gazette — Dear  Sir:  In  July  last,  I  was  called 
daring  the  night  to  visit  a  ahild  set.  three  years,  ill  with  convulsions. 
I  ordered  an  enema  of  oil  and  turpentine  and  a  warm  bath,  with 
happy  effect.     On  visiting  my  patient  next  day,  I  found  him  well. 

Three  weeks  elapsed  without  my  hearing  from  the  child's  friends. 
At  the  end  of  the  third  week  the  father  of  the  child  came  into  my 
office  in  a  state  of  great  excitement,  saying,  **  Now,  doctor,  my  child 
is  dying  of  water  on  the  brain,  and  you  never  told  me  of  it."  I  in- 
qaired  when  the  child  had  again  taken  ill,  and  he  told  me,  **  Yester- 
day." ''That  the  child  had  recovered  under  my  former  treatment, 
bat  that  his  '  family  doctor '  said  that  the  child  wanted  nerve,  and 
that  he  would  give  him  something  to  remedy  the  want.'' 
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world;  and  what  is  more,  it  has  some  trath  in  it.  It  will  be  remem* 
bered  that  the  asaal  division  of  strictures  is  into:  1.  Spasmodic; 
2.  Permanent;  and  3.  Mixed. 

The  spasmodic  strictures  are  of  conrse  temporary,  and  generallj 
easily  relieved.  The  permanent  are  the  resnlt  of  deposits  of  lymph 
along  the  urethral  canal,  (according  to  Sir  E.  Home,  it  is  alwa3n 
outside  of  the  mucous  membrane,  and  does  not  involve  this  tissue,) 
which,  becoming  partially  organized,  form  persistent  obstructions, 
more  or  less  complete,  to  the  passage  of  the  urine.  The  mixed  form 
of  the  disease  is  that  where  spasm  is  added  to  the  permanent  cause  of 
obstruction. 

In  addition  to  the  above  varieties,  we  sometimes  see  **  bands,"  or  a 
species  of  diaphragm,  partially  subtending  the  urethra,  by  some  called 
the  pack-thread  stricture.  We  have  also  fleshy  growths  in  the  pas- 
sage, or  "  carnosities.''  '^  The  anatomical  researches  of  Morgagni, 
Lafaye,  I.  Louis  Petit,  Desault,  Brunner,  Hunter,  Ch.  Bell,  and  oth- 
ers, have  proved  incontrovertibly  (says  Ducamp,  p.  11,)  that  the 
theory  of  carnosities  is  entirely  destitute  of  foundation.  Neverthe- 
less, Morgagni  found  on  one  stricture  slight  excrescences  of  flesh. 
Hunter  met  with  them  twice  in  subjects  who  had  had  strictures  of 
long  standing.*^ 

We  must  add  our  testimony  to  that  of  Morgagni  and  Hunter,  in 
favor  of  the  existence  of  these  warty  excrescences  in  the  urethra,  pro- 
ducing the  ordinary  effects  of  permanent  stricture;  easily  removed, 
however,  by  the  introduction  of  a  metallic  sound,  which  cured  the 
stricture  by  tearing  the  "carnosities"  from  their  attachment  to  the 
mucous  membrane. 

It  is  not  our  purpose  to  dwell  at  present  on  the  confessed  ineffi- 
ciency of  the  ordinary  modes  of  treatment  of  permanent  strictures. 
We  hope  to  present  to  the  American  Medical  Association  a  pretty 
full  account  of  the  disease  and  its  treatment  in  detail.  The  object  of 
this  article  is  to  state  a  few  facts  and  arguments  in  favor  of  internal 
section^  a  mode  of  treatment  which  we  have  not  yet  found  to  fail,  in 
practice,  during  the  last  fifteen  years. 

Dorner,  Chew,  Strafford,  Physic,  Jameson,  and  others,  have  felt  the 
necessity  of  this  mode  of  treatment,  and  have  succeeded  more  or  less 
completely  in  their  efforts  to  overcome  stricture  by  internal  section. 
The  plan  of  Dorner  and  others,  in  France,  was  repudiated  by  Vel- 
peau;  while  Civiale  and  Strafford,  while  living,  of  England,  and  my- 
self, continue  to  resort  to  this  mode  of  treatment. 

When  I  fell  upon  the  process  of  internal  section  in  the  treatment  of 
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permaneDt  strictare,  I  was  not  aware  of  Chew's  or  Strafford's  at- 
tempts in  the  same  line.  Dr.  Chew,  however,  and  Dr.  Physic  aban- 
doned the  process.  Dr.  Jameson  seems  to  have  resorted  to  internal 
section  merely  to  avoid  the  ordinary  operations  in  persistent  retention 
of  urine.  Hence  his  instrument  was  introdnced  through  an  incision 
made  in  the  course  of  the  urethra,  and  thence  passed  up  to  the  blad- 
der. Physic's  instruments  are  straight,  and  consist  of  pointed  stylets 
in  straight  catheters,  calculated  to  divide  an  obstruction  anterior  to 
the  curve  of  the  urethra.  This  was  Giviale's  practice  until  a  few 
years  prior  to  his  decease,  when  he  adopted  the  curved  instrument,  and 
divided  strictures  up  to  the  mouth  of  the  bladder. 

Our  first  case,  and  that  which  induced  us  to  resort  to  internal  sec- 
tion, was  an  aggravated  one  of  impassable  stricture,  in  which  the  pas- 
sage of  the  urine  was  reduced  to  a  few  drops  at  a  time,  and  the  pa- 
tient was  in  imminent  danger  from  the  excessive  distention  of  the 
bladder.  Eight  years  had  intervened  since  a  very  severe  and  neglect- 
ed gonorrhoea  had  laid  the  foundation  of  a  stricture,  which  proved  to 
be  more  than  two  inches  in  extent.  The  young  man  had  been  in  the 
habit,  for  many  years,  of  introducing  bougies  and  catheters,  in  order 
to  relieve  the  bladder.  The  stricture  by  this  means — and  we  believe 
it  is  a  very  common  result  of  the  practice — had  not  only  been  extend- 
ed very  much,  but  had  become  impermeable  to  the  smallest  instru- 
ment. The  patient  begged  me  to  relieve  him.  Caustic,  the  ordinary 
practice  of  the  day,  was  by  far  too  slow  a  process;  external  section 
had  not  then  been  resorted  to,  to  any  extent,  by  the  profession ;  and 
internal  section  appeared,  consequently,  to  be  the  only  mode  of  relief. 
Requesting  a  few  hours'  delay  from  my  patient,  I  visited  the  several 
manufacturers  of  the  city,  and  after  considerable  search,  found  a  half- 
made  instrument,  which  appeared  to  be  designed  for  internal  section. 
The  manufacturers  appeared  to  know  nothing  of  the  instruments  for 
the  operation,  and  were  not  in  the  habit  of  making  them.  I  directed 
a  flexible  metallic  catheter,  with  a  perpendicular  slit  in  the  distal  ex- 
tremity, to  be  armed  with  a  strong  wire  stylet,  on  the  further  end  of 
which  was  to  be  inserted  a  lancet-pointed  blade,  and  on  the  proximal 
extremity  a  thread  and  bur,  by  which  I  could  measure  and  control 
the  extent  to  which  the  blade  might  pass  beyond  the  end  of  the  cath- 
eter by  the  pressure  of  the  thumb  on  the  bur. 

The  instrument  finished,  the  patient  was  informed  that  it  was  an  ex- 
periment which  might  succeed  or  might  not,  and  might  be  very  pain- 
ful.   I  did  not  then  know  that  the  section  of  a  hard  stricture  is  ao- 
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eompanied  by  little  of  no  pain.    Haying,  at  his  own  request,  admin- 
istered chloroform,  and  having  retracted  the  blade  into  the  catheter, 


DR.  BRYAN'S  STRICTURE  SECTOR. 
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I  carefnlly  introdnced  the  latter  down  to  the  strictnre,  and  gtiiding  the 
point  of  the  instrument  in  the  direction  of  the  axis  of  fche  nrethra,  hj 
means  of  the  index  finger  of  the  left  hand  pressed  on  the  outside  of 
the  nrethra,  the  bur  and  stylet  were  forcibly  pressed  forward  by  the 
thnmb  of  the  right  hand.  The  whole  instmment  advanced  into  the 
passage  abont  one-qnarter  of  an  inch,  and  three  or  fonr  drops  of  blood 
followed  its  retraction.  On  recovering  from  the  effects  of  the  chlo- 
roform, the  patient  informed  me  that  he  had  not  felt  the  operation. 

Desirous  of  watching  the  result  of  the  first  incision,  we  directed  the 
patient  to  call  the  next  morning  for  a  second.  We  found,  on  the 
second  day,  that  a  slight  improvement  had  taken  place  in  the 
stream  of  the  urine,  which  now  came  away,  in  large  drops,  rapidly. 
The  second  incision  was  performed  in  the  same  way,  accompanied  by 
an  increase  in  the  advance  of  the  instrument  through  the  stricture, 
also  by  the  discharge  of  a  few  more  drops  of  blood.  The  operation 
was  in  this  way  repeated  from  day  to  day,  until  more  than  two  inches 
of  cartilaginous  stricture  were  cut  through,  and  a  full-size  silver  cath- 
eter  passed  easily  into  the  bladder.  The  amount  of  urine  which  could 
be  passed  increased  with  each  operation,  until  a  full  stream  was  se- 
cured. Not  more  than  a  drachm  of  blood  was  lost  during  all  the 
operations;  and  the  use  of  chloroform  was  abandoned  after  the  sec- 
ond, as  not  being  necessary. 

We  directed  the  patient  to  carry  with  him  a  silver  catether,  and 
introduce  it  into  the  bladder  now  and  then,  in  order  to  prevent  the 
imion  of  the  cut  surfaces  of  the  stricture.  Finding,  however,  that 
the  stream  continued  good,  he  ceased  using  the  catheter  after  the  first 
day  or  two.  I  have,  indeed,  since  that  time  not  recommended  the  in- 
troduction of  any  instrument  after  internal  section,  on  the  ground  that 
the  urine  itself  acts  as  a  foreign  irritating  body  to  the  raw  surfaces  of 
the  incisions,  and  thus  prevents  the  re-formation  of  the  stricture.  I 
also  thereby  avoid  the  irritation  which  is  sure  to  accompany  the  intro- 
duction of  solid  foreign  bodies  into  this  canal.  My  patient  got  well 
from  that  day  forth,  and  is  now  residing  in  one  of  the  Southwestern 
States.  Since  that  time,  now  some  fifteen  years,  pretty  extensive  sur- 
gical clinics,  in  the  "Philadelphia  College  of  Medicine,"  in  the  Geneva 
Medical  College,  New  York,  and  in  private  practice,  have  afforded 
me  a  large  number  of  cases  of  stricture,  which  I  have  treated  in  the 
same  way. 

The  more  cartilaginous  and  impervious  the  stricture,  the  better; 
an  d  I  have  yet  to  see  a  case  in  which  I  have  failed  to  open  a  passage 
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to  the  bladder.  It  is  well  known  that  the  treatment  by  caustic,  dila* 
tation,  and  external  section  are  all  followed,  from  time  to  time,  by  se* 
Tere  accidents;  such  as  increase  of  the  stricture,  false  passage,  with 
nrinarj  infiltration,  fistnla,  &c.,  &c,  I  have,  as  yet,  met  with  none  of 
these  things  in  this  treatment,  nor  are  any  reported  by  Ciriale,  Straf- 
ford, Amussat,  Dorner,  Jameson,  or  others.  A  priori  reasoning 
doubtless  deters  many  from  attempting  the  practice;  bat  after  a  care- 
fnl  review  of  the  results  of  other  modes  of  practice,  not  excepting 
Symes'  operations,  I  am  clearly  of  the  opinion  that  in  a  majority  of 
the  cases  of  permanent  stricture,  the  treatment  by  internal  section,  in 
the  hands  of  a  careful  and  judicious  surgeon,  is  by  far  the  safest,  most 
free  from  danger,  most  certain,  and  most  satisfactory. 


New  and  Improved  Method  of  VaccinatioiL 
By  John  O.  Bbonson,  M.D., 

Professor  of  Surgery  in  the  New  York  Preparatory  School  of  Medicine. 

Many  instruments  have  been  devised  for  exposing  the  absorbents 
for  the  reception  of  vaccine  virus,  or  for  placing  the  virus  in  contact 
with  the  absorbing  vessels.  All,  aiming  at  the  same  object,  meet  it 
more  or  less  satisfactorily.  Some  cause  a  considerable  flow  of  blood 
— some  are  suitable  only  for  the  use  of  the  crust— some  for  the  fluid 
— some  for  limited,  and  some  for  large  or  dispensary  practice;  and  all 
are  variable  as  regards  results. 

During  a  period  of  two  and  a  half  years  of  service  as  physician  in 
charge  of  the  Demilt  Dispensary,  the* vaccine  department  has  been 
under  my  care,  and  during  this  period  upward  of  six  thousand  persons 
have  been  vaccinated,  as  may  be  seen  by  reference  to  the  reports  of 
that  institution. 

The  instrument  most  used  has  been  the  scarificator  so  generally 
known  throughout  the  profession.  Among  so  many  patients,  I  have 
had  an  opportunity  to  judge  of  its  merits  and  defects,  as  well  as  to 
make  trial  of  other  and  all  methods. 

The  principal  defect  of  the  scarificator  is,  that  too  much  blood  is 
caused  to  flow,  or  too  much  time  is  spent  in  trying  to  prevent  it. 
Although  the  instrument  is  graduated,  the  skin  of  the  children  is  not. 
Some  bleed  freely  upon  a  slight  application  of  the  instrument,  while 
others  require  several  passes  of  the  knives  to  get  a  proper  degree  of 
scarification. 

I  might  detail  my  experience  in  the  use  of  the  various  methods  of 
vaccinating,  and  the  dififerent  forms  of  virus;  but  as  I  only  write  to 
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make  mention  of  a  new  instrament,  I  will  defer  snch  matter  for  the 
present,  and  describe  the  instrament,  which  I  devised  to  overcome  the 
defects  of  the  scarificator  which  I  met  with  in  using  it.  The  instru- 
ment has  already  been  used  in  upward  of  eight  hundred  cases,  por- 
traying its  marked  characteristics. 

It  lays  bare  the  absorbents  over  a  space  of  such  extent  that,  if  any 
yirtue  exists  in  the  virus,  it  cannot  fail  of  producing  its  effects.  It 
does  not  produce  any  bleeding  unless  used  with  extreme  harshness, 
which  is  qaite  unnecessary.  It  requires  but  half  the  time  it  takes  to 
produce  the  same  effects  with  any  other  instrument.  The  virus  can 
be  used  in  any  form  whatever. 


/-  -   ■  ^^ 


o 

DESCRIPTION. 
a — Cylinder. 

ft— Piston,  carrying  the  sand-paper,  seen  at 

e— Aperture.  The  sand-paper  is  prevented  Arom  slipping  from  the  cylinder  bj 
i — ^A  thumb-screw,  and  is  acted  upon  by  a  wire  spring  within  the  cylinder,  at/, 
e— Ring,  which  supports  the  instrument  on  the  finger. 

I  do  not  need,  however,  to  present  the  instrument  in  contrast  with 
any  other,  for  it  has  self-evident  merits,  which  the  most  indifferent 
cannot  fail  to  discover.  It  is  remarkably  simple,  and  consists  of  a 
cylinder,  carrying  a  piston,  loaded,  by  a  simple  contrivance,  with  sand- 
paper. At  a  convenient  point,  the  cylinder  is  pierced  by  an  aperture,  . 
across  which  plays  the  sand-paper,  as  the  piston  carrying  it  is  passed 
to  and  fro  by  means  of  the  thumb  at  its  free  extremity,  and  a  wire 
spring  within  the  cylinder. 

It  is  used  by  means  of  a  ring  fixed  at  a  point  directly  opposite  the 
aperture,  and  placed  on  the  fore-finger,  looking  upward.  The  finger 
being  flexed,  brings  the  instrument  in  a  convenient  position  for  appli- 
cation. The  instrument  being  then  pressed  upon,  the  skin  is  caused 
to  bulge  into  the  aperture,  and  then,  by  pushing  the  piston  with  the 
thumb,  the  abrasion  is  speedily  effected,  and  to  any  extent  desired,  by 
more  frequent  action  of  the  thumb. 

Though  useful  in  any,  I  consider  the  instrument  more  particularly 
adapted  for  large  or  dispensary  practice,  for  so  it  has  proved  itself  in 
the  trial  to  which  it  has  been  subjected,  by  use  in  the  large  number 
of  cases  above  mentioned. 
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8  E  L  E  O  T  I  O  ISr  8 . 

Notes  on  Nundng:  What  it  is,  and  Wliat  it  is  not 

By  Florence  Nightingale. 

The  Anglo-Rossian  war  had  no  hero  who  could  compare  to  Flor* 
ence  NightiDgale.  Connected  with  that  long  and  trying  winter  in 
the  trenches,  there  is  no  name  so  bright,  no  position  so  envied,  no 
reputation  so  unsnllied,  no  individaal  we  can  so  readily  recognize  as 
having  done  a  real  good,  as  this  gentle  woman.  She  is,  far  excellence, 
the  Nurse,  and  through  all  time  to  come,  even  when  the  battlements 
of  Sebastopol  shall  lie  as  low  and  undiscoverable  as  6irs  Nimrod,  her 
name  will  be  remembered  with  love  and  afifection,  and  the  children  of, 
unborn  generations  will  teach  their  posterity  to  love  and  honor  her. 
The  life  of  Florence  Nightingale  is  a  remarkable  one.  She  was  not 
called  by  any  religious  compunctions  to  enter  on  the  work  of  relieving 
human  misery,  to  pass  from  hospital  to  prison,  and  from  battle-field  . 
to  plague-stricken  village,  to  relieve  the  sick,  and  thus  win  salvation 
for  her  own  soul.  Nor  was  she  a  love-sick  maiden,  weary  with  dis- 
appointment, seeking  to  obtain  a  glass  of  the  waters  of  Lethe,  by 
filling  her  bosom  with  the  cares  and  sorrows  of  others.  Nor  was  she 
called  to  her  work  by  any  special  calamity,  like  the  heroine  of  Nor- 
folk, or  Mary  Pickard,  the  heroine  of  Durham.  Nor  does  she  seem 
to  have  set  out  from  any  chosen  point,  to  accomplish  any  set  plans. 
Her  nursing  was  a  special  calling,  the  result  of  natural  taste  and  ca- 
pacity. In  early  childhood  she  exhibited  this  in  her  love  for  dressing 
all  wounds  and  bruises,  and  nursing  all  the  sick  within  her  ken,  and 
as  a  young  lady  she  was  ever  on  the  outlook  for  objects  on  whom  to 
lavish  her  care  and  attention.  *  Brought  up  as  most  young  ladies  are 
in  the  upper  ranks  of  English  society,  these  opportunities  found  oc- 
casional means  to  present  themselves.  She  had  a  first-class  education, 
which  completed,  she  made  several  times  the  tour  of  Europe,  wan- 
dered over  the  galleries  of  Dresden  and  Italy,  strolled  along  the 
Champs  Elysees,  and  ascended  the  Rigi  and  the  Wengernalp,  wan- 
dered into  Greece,  Asia  Minor,  and  Egypt,  mixed  in  the  society  of 
the  British  Capital,  and  was  presented  at  Court.  Throughout  all 
this  she  exhibited  a  character  of  realityj  and  horror  of  the  sentimental 
and  shallow;  love  tales  she  despised,  preferring  literature  which  dis. 
closed  the  stern  realities  of  life,  its  sufferings  and  its  hardships,  and 
her  force  and  zeal  made  for  her,  or,  as  she  herself  maintains,  in  the 
sentiment  of  true  genius,  found  for  her  a  career.    Thus  we  find  her 
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in  1851,  instead  of,  with  other  maidens,  pursuing  the  fluttering  pomp 
and  glittering  vanities  of  life  in  London  society,  calmly  and  with  an 
unflinching  and  unwearying  earnestness  going  through  the  training 
for  a  nurse,  in  the  Kaiserworth  Institution  on  the  Rhine,  and  eagerly 
examining  and  comparing  the  methods  of  working  there  and  else- 
where.   Next  we  find  her  attracting  some  attention,  and  exciting  a 
Bomber  of  ill-natured  remarks,  by  leaving  her  father's  house  and  be- 
coming the  matron  of  the  Sanatorium  in  Harley  Street,  London,  con- 
ducting the  management  of  the  establishmet,  regulating  its  expenses, 
comforting  its  sick,  and  proving  an  able  administrator  of  its  affairs. 
In  1854,  at  the  request  of  Mr.  Sidney  Herbert,  and  without  hesita- 
Uon,  she  with  incredible  speed  got  together  a  corps  of  able  attendants, 
and  proceeded  to  the  seat  of  war  in  the  East,  to  minister  to  the 
wants  of  the  neglected  sick  and  wounded  of  the  British  hosts.  Eng- 
land never  can  forget  the  service  she  rendered  to  her;  how  when,  on 
her  arrival,  she  received  the  wounded  from  the  terrible  slaughter  of 
Inkermann;  how,  then,  struggling  with  the  difficulties  presented  by 
imperfect  hospitals,  deficient  commissariat,  jealous  doctors,  almost 
useless  attendants,  she,  the  angelic  maiden,  passing  from  room  to  room 
with  her  observant  eye,  noting  the  sick  and  downcast,  cheering,  in- 
structing, clothing,  feeding,  ventilating,  made  order  out  of  chaos,  and 
joy  from  a  hell  of  suffering.    No  page  of  history  is  brighter  than  this. 
No  man^s  heart  that  does  not  beat  high  with  gratitude  as  he  hears 
of  her.     We  have  seen  strong  men  reciting  the  tale  of  her  appearance 
in  their  wards  of  suffering,  in  tones  choked  by  emotion.    One  soldier 
told  us  the  common  men  were  hushed  as  in  angelic  presence,  and  as 
she  passed  would  lean  forward  to  kiss  her  shadow  and  mutter  bless- 
ings on  her.     No  one  can  number  the  lives  she  has  already  saved; 
statistics  are  at  fault  when  they  attempt  to  compute  the  numbers 
which  the  results  of  her  observations  will  relieve.     She  has  already 
reduced  the  mortality  of  the  army  from  nineteen  in  the  thousand  to 
eight,  in  the  time  of  peace.    Her  evidence  before  the  Sanitary  Commis- 
uoner  of  the  Army  is  a  great  monument  to  worth.      Stricken  in 
the  midst  of  her  philanthropic  labors  by  the  terrible  Crimean  fever, 
protracted  by  its  virulence,  she  refused  to  be  taken  home.    No  '[  ur- 
gent private  affairs"  needed  her  to  go  there;  no,  she  suffered  herself 
to  be  taken  to  the  hospital  on  the  cliffs  at  Balaklava  and  thence  out 
to  sea,  where  recruitiug,  she  returned  to  her  work  at  Scutari,  and 
labored  there  to  the  close  of  the  war,  showing  what  hospitals  ought 
to  be,  and  how  to  make  them.    She  has  never  rallied  from  the  effects 
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of  that  sickness;  and  now  she  lies  confined  with  a  seTere  inness,  and 
it  may  be  while  these  lines  are  traced  by  onr  pen,  her  spirit  is  passing 
away  to  hear  the  sentence,  "  Well  done,  good  and  faithful  serrant," 
from  the  lips  of  its  Jndge.  The  latest  news  tells  us  of  her  lingering, 
bat  do  not  allow  as  to  hope  of  her  ever  recoyering,  and  leaving  her 
bed  of  pain,  far  less  of  accepting  that  new  charge  pressed  on  her  by 
the  grateful  people  of  England — the  management  of  the  institution 
for  raising  up  a  body  of  nurses  to  be  her  successors. 

The  book  before  ns  is  a  legacy  which  she  leaves  to  her  country- 
women, and  one  which  we  medical  men  will  learn  much  from  the 
perusal  of.  The  ezamination  of  the  work  reveals  to  ns  the  secret  of 
her  power,  the  reason  of  those  arts  we  so  much  admire  and  honor. 
The  authoress  has  a  mind  which  considers  nothing  too  great  or  too 
small  for  its  attention;  which  bestows  the  same  care  and  attention 
on  the  folding  of  a  blanket  and  the  quality  of  a  cup  of  tea,  as  on 
the  greatest  schemes  and  plans  it  conceives.  Her  powers  of  ob- 
servation are  great,  and  cultivated  to  the  highest  degree,  and  this 
she  inculcates  as  a  first  maxim  on  those  who  would  nurse.  Listen  to 
her  wise  words: 

"  A  celebrated  man,  though  celebrated  only  for  foolish  things,  has 
told  us  that  one  of  his  main  objects  in  the  education  of  his  son,  was 
to  give  him  a  ready  habit  of  accurate  observation,  a  certainty  of  per* 
ception,  and  that  for  this  purpose  one  of  his  means  was  a  month's 
course,  as  follows: — he  took  the  boy  rapidly  past  a  toy-shop;  the 
father  and  son  then  described  to  each  other  as  many  of  the  objects 
as  they  could,  which  they  had  seen  in  passing  the  windows,  noting 
them  down  with  pencil  and  paper,  and  returning  afterwards  to  verify 
their  own  accuracy.  The  boy  always  succeeded  best,  e,  ^.,  if  the 
father  described  30  objects,  the  boy  did  40,  and  scarcely  ever  mad^ 
a  mistake. 

**  I  have  often  thought  how  wise  a  piece  of  education  this  woal< 
be  for  much  higher  objects;  and  in  our  calling  of  nurses  the  thing  i 
itself  essential.     For  it  may  safely  be  said,  not  that  the  habit  o^ 
ready  and  correct  observation  will  by  itself  make  us  useful  nu 
but  that  without  it  we  shall  be  useless  with  all  our  devotion." 

In  this  observing  faculty  which  she  possessed  in  so  great  a 
we  see  not  only  how  she  could  attend  to  economy  in  small  matter 
but  also  how  she  was  enabled  to  make  plans  compatible  with  the  e 
tent  of  her  administration.    How  she  does  so  much  is  a  proof  of 
"  amazing  power  of  littles." 
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.  One  feature  of  the  book  to  be  partlcolarlj  admired,  is  its  spirit  of 
Hiodestj.  She  never  speaks  of  herself,  her  own  doctrines,  or  her  own 
opinions,  except  where  it  becomes  absolutely  necessary  to  throw  light 
<m  what  she  would  say,  in  which  case  she  tells  what  is  absolutely 
necessary  and  no  more.  The  great  Crimea,  with  its  scenes,  the 
theatre  of  her  public  life,  is  not  even  named.  Another  feature  of 
value  is,  that  she  has  avoided  allusion  to  any  of  these  subjects — ^her 
own  crotchets,  perhaps — which  led  to  any  disagreement  with  other 
living  authorities. 

Small  as  the  book  is,  it  has  supplied,  as  no  other  would  have  done, 
a  desideratum,  sought  and  spoken  of;  a  book  teaching  us  how  to  pre- 
terve  good  health,  and  how,  when  it  is  lost,  to  restore  it.  We  recom- 
mend every  practitioner  not  only  to  get  it  for  himself,  but  to  insist  on 
his  lady  patients  making  it  a  hard  study.  We  would  recommend  its 
introduction  as  a  text-book  in  all  ladies'  schools,  and  thereby  spread 
abroad  among  our  families  the  knowledge  of  what  nursing  is  and  how 
to  do  it.  Then  we  may  accomplish  as  great  a  feat  m  the  reduction 
of  the  mortality  in  our  cities  and  nurseries,  as  Miss  Nightingale  and 
coadjutors  have  accomplished  in  the  military  service.  The  **  notes" 
are  not  meant  as  a  manual  on  nursing,  but  simply  as  hints  for 
thoughts  which  the  woman  must  work  out  for  herself.  '*  Every 
woman,"  says  she,  '^  or  at  least  almost  every  woman  in  England,  has, 
at  one  time  or  another  of  her  life,  charge  of  the  personal  health  of 
somebody,  whether  child  or  invalid — in  other  words,  every  woman  is 
a  nurse." 

This  leads  us  to  notice  how  on  several  occasions  the  questions  of 
*'  woman's  rights"  and  "  lady  doctors"  are  introduced,  and  how  they 
are  treated  with  scorn  and  gently  reproved.  Let  us  quote  some  of 
her  remarks  on  this  subject: 

**  I  would  earnestly  ask  my  sisters  to  keep  clear  of  both  the  jargons 

now  current  everywhere,  (for  they  arc  equally  jargons;)  of  the  jargon, 

namely,  about  the  *  rights'  of  women,  which  urges  women  to  do  all 

that  men  do,  including  the  medical  and  other  professions,  merely 

because  men  do  it,  and  without  regard  to  whether  this  is  the  best  that 

women  can  do;  and  of  the  jargon  which  urges  women  to  do  nothing 

that  men  do,  merely  because  they  are  women,  and  should  be  '  recalled 

to  a  sense  of  their  duty  as  women,'  and  because  '  this  is  women's 

work,'  and  *  that  is  men's,'  and  '  these  are  things  which  women  should 

not  do,'  which  is  all  assertion  and  nothing  more.     Surely  woman 

should  bring  the  best  she  has,  whatever  that  is,  to  the  work  of  God's 
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worldj  without  attending  to  either  of  these  cries.  For  what  are  they, 
both  of  them,  the  one  jast  as  much  as  the  other,  but  listening  to  the 
'  what  people  will  say,'  to  opinion,  to  the  '  voices  from  without  V  And 
as  a  wise  man  has  said,  no  one  has  ever  done  anything  great  or  use- 
ful by  listening  to  the  voices  from  without. 

**  You  do  not  want  the  effect  of  your  good  things  to  be,  *  How 
wonderful  for  a  woman  P  nor  would  you  be  deterred  from  good  things 
by  hearing  it  said,  '  Yes,  but  she  ought  not  to  have  done  this,  because 
it  is  not  suitable  for  a  woman.'  But  you  want  to  do  the  thing  that 
is  good,  whether  it  is  '  suitable  for  a  woman'  or  not. 

''  It  does  not  make  a  thing  good,  that  it  is  remarkable  that  a  wo- 
man should  have  been  able  to  do  it.  Neither  does  it  make  a  thing 
bad,  which  would  have  been  good  had  a  man  done  it,  that  it  has  been 
done  by  a  woman. 

"Oh,  leave  these  jargons,  and  go  your  way  straight  to  God's  work 

in  simplicity  and  singleness  of  heart." 

(To  be  continued  in  July  J^To,) 


«  *  •  »  » 


Th^  Academy  of  Mediant  has  appointed  the  following  delegates  to 
the  American  Medical  Association — Drs.  J.  P.  Batchelder,  W.  Blake- 
man,  Garden  Buck,  Alonzo  Clark,  J.  C.  Dalton,  Joel  Foster,  John 
W.  Francis,  A.  K.  Gardiner,  Jacob  Harsen,  S.  T.  Hubbard,  J.  Fos- 
ter Jenkins,  C.  Krackowitzer,  John  Miller,  H.  D.  Bulkley,  James  M. 
Miner,  John  P.  Garrish,  Yalentine  Mott,  Benjamin  Ogden,  William 
Parker,  E.  R.  Peaslee,  J.  O.  Pond,  S.  S.  Purple,  J.  M.  Smith,  A. 
H.  Stevens,  E.  R.  Squibb,  John  Watson,  Isaac  Wood,  J.  R.  Wood, 
H.  W.  B.  Woodhull,  and  D.  M.  Yan  Pelt. 

To  the  Sanitary  Convention — Drs.  A.  H.  Stevens,  J.  W.  Francis, 
Wm.  Rockwell,  Stephen  Smith,  Isaac  Wood,  E.  R.  Peaslee,  Jacob 
Harsen,  J.  D.  Douglas,  John  Watson,  John  W.  Sterling,  John  P. 
Garrish,  and  C.  Henschell. 

The  Aims-House  Department  of  the  County  of  New  iTork  was  abd- 
ished  at  the  last  session  of  the  Legislature  of  this  State,  and  the  De- 
partment of  Public  Charities  created  in  its  place,  which  is  under 
the  charge  of  Four  Commissioners  appointed  by  the  Comptroller. 

A  Bill  to  Regulate  the  Sale  of  Poisons  passed  the  Legislature  of  this 
State,  which  requires  persons  who  sell  poisons  to  register  the  name 
and  residence  of  the  party  purchasing,  unless  the  article  is  purchased 
on  a  physician's  prescription;  the  vial  or  box  containing  the  poison 
sold  must  be  properly  and  distinctly  labeled. 
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APPEAL  OF  THE  WIDOTV  OF  HORACE  "VTELLa 

Hartford,  Aprily  1860. 

Sir — As  the  widow  of  Dp.  Horace  Wells,  I  beg  leave  to  address  you. 
The  discovery  which  my  husband  made,  and  which  has  so  largely 
benefited  mankind,  has  been  to  his  family  only  a  soarce  of  bitter  mi(h 
fortane.  The  experiments  which  he  constantly  made  apon  himself 
terminated  fatally,  and  he  died  in  fear  and  despair  that  the  fame  dae 
him  would  not  be  accorded  after  his  death. 

The  only  inheritance  which  Horace  Wells  has  left  is  the  reputation 
which  he  had  earned  as  a  benefactor  of  mankind,  and  my  highest  am- 
bition is  to  leave  this  unquestioned  before  the  world. 

In  pursuance  of  this  object,  it  is  my  intention  to  bring  this  subject 
before  the  Medical  Convention,  to  be  held  at  New  Haven  during  the 
coming'  summer.  I  feel  assured  that  there,  at  least,  I  shall  have  a 
foil  and  patient  hearing,  and  that  my  husband's  brother  physicians 
will  deliberate  well  before  they  forsake  a  just  cause — when  it  is  that 
of  the  widow  and  orphan.  Although  it  may  now  be  too  late  to  do 
anything  but  justice  to  my  husband's  memory,  I  pray  that  at  least 
this  may  be  accomplished,  and  that  the  evidence  that  he  is  the  trae 
discoverer  day  be  endorsed  by  the  Medical  Convention.  To  this  end, 
let  me  beg  you  to  give  some  attention  to  the  evidence  which  will  be 
forwarded  to  you.  It  has  been  prepared  by  the  friends  of  a  helpless 
woman,  whose  duty  it  is  to  redeem  the  memory  of  a  good  man,  and 
rescue  the  credit  of  his  discovery  from  the  grasp  of  men  who,  presum- 
ing upon  his  sensitive  nature,  and  afterwards  upon  my  helpless  widow- 
hood, have  laid  claim  to  a  discovery  which  I  know  belongs  to  my 

husband  alone. 

Yours  respectfully,        Blizabbth  Wells. 


WHO  "  CONQUERED  PAIN  ?" 

Amongst  those  who  have  reflected  immortal  honor  on  their  age 
and  country — those  who  are  entitled  to  be  esteemed  benefactors  of 
mankind,  is  Dr.  Horace  Wells,  a  name  apparently  so  little  known  or 
80  litle  regarded  now^  notwithstanding  the  priceless  boon  he  has  be- 
stowed upon  the  human  race,  that  the  reflective  mind  marvels  at  the 
stolid  ingratitude  which  has  suffered  his  merits  to  be  eclipsed,  and  per- 
mitted even  temporary  oblivion  to  rest  upon  his  great  achievements. 

The  gift  thus  bestowed  upon  humanity  by  Dr.  Wells  was  so 
wonderful,  so  priceless,  that  had  pagan  Greece  or  Rome  been  so  be- 
holden to  a  man,  he  would  have  been  elevated  in  their  esteem  to  the 
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rank  of  their  beneficent  deities;  temples  would  have  been  graced  with 
his  stataes,  and  incense  burned  to  signalize  the  great  benefaction 
Nay,  so  startling  was  his  discovery,  so  far  in  advance  of  all  others 
was  the  good  conferred,  that  only  amongst  the  fables  of  a  heathen 
mythology,  or  in  the  marvelous  tales  of  the  '* Arabian  Nights,"  can 
parallels  be  found,  where  one  deity  or  genius  bestows  beauty,  another 
riches,  another  immortality,  to  still  the  ceaseless  cravings  and  com- 
plainings of  the  human  race. 

That  marvelous  gift  to  life  was  "  Immunity  from  Pain.''  Yes,  the 
body  of  man,  a  bundle  of  nerves  at  the  best,  was  to  arrive  at  a 
period  in  its  history  when  even  the  hacking  knife  and  grating  saw  of 
the  surgeon  might  be  smiled  upon  by  the  patient  himself  as  diseased 
limbs  and  flesh  were  cut  asunder.  Tct,  while  monarchs  and  learned 
academicians  exulted  over  the  invaluable  benefit — while  the  **  groan- 
ing ''  hospital  relapsed  into  silence  and  repose  before  its  benign  ap- 
proach, the  great  discoverer  of  the  god  like  boon  was  suffered  to  sink 
almost  friendless  and  unregarded  to«a  premature  grave. 

Can  this  be  so  ?  Is  it  true  that  in  an  enlightened  age  and  amongst 
enlightened  nations  such  a  man  should  have  been  suffered  to  live  al- 
most unregarded  and  to  perish  comparatively  unknown  ?  •  Have  the 
cries  and  shrieks  of  pain  from  battle-fields  and  hospitals  died  out  in 
eternal  silence  under  the  influence  of  this  discovery,  while  he  breathed 
his  last  in  neglect  and  sorrow,  and  does  no  statue  of  the  immortal 
benefactor  grace  vestibule  or  place  ?  Can  lying  impostors  and  char- 
latans appropriate  his  honors,  and,  denying  his  merits,  grasp  unde- 
served rewards  from  the  blinded  multitude  of  even  philosophers,  states- 
men, and  men  of  science  ?  Dead,  like  the  great  philosopher.  Sir 
Humphry  Davy,  as  the  consequence  of  pursuing  too  far  his  own  dis- 
coveries— devoured,  like  the  fabled  Actaeon,  by  his  own  hounds,  let 
the  world  tww  come  forward  and  do  deserved,  albeit  tardy,  justice  to 
his  merits  and  his  memory. 

Reminded  once  more  of  injustice  to  him  by  late  accounts  of  military 
hospital  practice  on  the  great  battle-fields  of  Italy,  Montebello,  Ma- 
genta, and  Solferino,  if  we  would  finally  vindicate  his  claims  to  the 
memory  of  a  public  benefactgr,  action  can  no  longer  be  delayed,  be- 
cause a  few  more  years  sped,  and  the  host  of  unimpeachable  living  « 
witnesses  will  be  gone  from  the  stage  of  action,  leaving  to  another 
generation  the  performance  of  a  sacred  duty — a  duty  which  fairly  be- 
longs to  the  present. 

As  a  powerful  synopsis  of  the  case,  then,  as  an  introduction  to  the 
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question  at  issue,  let  us  first  appeal  to  one  of  the  most  eloquent  arti* 
cles  concerning  this  matter  that  we  have  ever  seen  on  any  subject.  It 
la  high  authority,  too,  from  the  editorial  department  of  a  late  number 
of  the  Virginia  Medical  Journal,  published  at  the  capita]  of  that 
State."*" 

We  have  given  the  foregoing  in  advance  of  the  testimony  to  be  ad- 
duced upon  the  points  at  issue,  because  the  question  thus  clearly  pre- 
sented, vrhen  followed  out  in  the  same  order  by  irrefragable  evidence, 
becomes  thereby  of  easy  apprehension  to  all — even  to  those  who  have 
not  time  or  inclination  to  examine  a  large  mass  of  testimony  in  detail. 
And,  guided  by  the  landmarks  so  plainly  laid  down,  we  shall  en- 
deavor, while  seeking  to  do  justice  to  the  much-regretted  dead,  so  to 
exhibit  the  question  in  all  its  bearings  as  to  avoid  any  tedious  array 
of  facts,  whilst  not  a  doubt  will  be  left  to  weaken  the  claim  of  Dr. 
Wells  to  the  high  honor  sought. 

The  great  leading  fact  is  undeniable  in  regard  to  the  only  other 
two  claimants  for  the  honor,  that  one  (Morton)  made  his  experiment 
with  ether  the  30th  day  of  September,  1846,  whilst  the  other  (Jack- 
son) claims  the  discovery  "  in  conjunction  "  with  Morton,  over  Ms  cnon 
signature,  no  earlier  than  the  26th  of  October,  1846. 

This  is  all  we  have  to  do  with  as  agninst  Dr.  Wells, 

And  this,  to  them,  is  rendered  absolutely  of  no  value,  since  each, 
attempting  to  cheat  the  other,  had  rendered  the  testimony  of  either 
worthless  as  to  Dr.  Wells.  In  his  quarrel  with  Jackson,  Morton  de- 
clares, over  his  own  signature,  that  Jackson  pronounced  the  discovery 
"  a  humbug,"  and  that  it  was  "  reckless  in  him  (Morton)  to  use  it  as 
be  does;"  that  he  (Jackson)  did  not  care  what  Morton  did  with  the 
discovery,  "if  he  does  not  drag  my  name  in  with  it.^^  Placing  their  as- 
sumed discovery  as  late  as  26  October,  1846,  in  tbe  specification  of 
their  JOINT  patent,  Dr.  Jackson  made  oath  "  that  it  had  not  been  pre- 
viously KNOWN."  With  the  fact  established  beyond  all  shadow  of 
controversy,  that  the  time  above  specified  was  the  earliest  period  at 
which  either  of  these  men  claim  the  merit  of  a  discovery,  let  us  make 
a  synopsis  of  the  testimony  in  favor  of  the  discovery  made  by  Dr. 
Wells  TWO  YEARS  previous. 

Synopsis  op  Testimony. 

Thomas  W.  Kennedy,  M.D.,  and  P.  B.  Mignault,  M.D.,  make  oath 
before  Hon.  Josiah  Quincy,  Mayor  of  Boston,  that  in  the  fall  of  1844, 

*  Already  published  in  the  Gazmtb. 
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while  attending  medical  lectures  given  by  Dr.  Warren,  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts General  Hospital,  they  were  addressed  by  Dr.  Wells  on  the 
subject  of  **  rendering  the  system  insensible  to  pain  dnring  the  inhala- 
tion of  exhilarating  gas."  Dr.  C.  A.  Taft  testifies  to  the  same  fact, 
and  Dr.  John  C.  Warren  certifies  that  these  gentlemen  were  all  in  at- 
tendance on  his  lectures  at  the  time  specified. 

Daniel  T.  Curtis,  a  citizen  of  Boston,  also  testifies  before  the 
Mayor  that  he  was  present  with  the  medical  class  on  ^e  occasion  re- 
ferred to.  ^ 

S.  Fuller,  M.D.,  of  Hartford,  Conn.,  certifies  to  the  fact  that  Dr. 
Wells  had  the  reputation  "  for  more  than  two  years  prior  to  March, 
184*7,  in  that  city,  of  having  made  a  discovery  which  enabled  him  and 
others  to  extract  teeth  without  pain,  by  the  use  of  exhilarating  gas;" 
and  he  adds:  '*  There  is  no  doubt  in  my  mind  that  said  Wells  discover- 
ed and  made  the  first  practical  application  of  this  principle  in  surgical 
operations." 

Dr.  P.  W.  Ellsworth  declares  that  to  his  "  full  knowledge,  nitroqs 
oxide  gas  was  administered  two  years  earlier  than  this,  (the  period 
claimed  by  Morton  and  Jackson,)  namely,  in  1844,  by  Wells,  and 
that  many  teeth  were  extracted  without  pain  under  its  influence,  and 
that  Wells  went  to  Boston  at  that  time,  as  I  was  then  informed,  for 
the  purpose  of  introducing  the  gas  to,  the  attention  of  surgeons  in  that 
city."  Dr.  Ellsworth  adds;  "In  my  mind,  there  is  not  a  shadow  of 
doubt  that  the  whole  merit  of  the  discovery  of  this  thing  rests  with 
Wells,  and  with  him  alone." 

E.  E.  Marcy,  M.D.,  of  Hartford,  (now  of  New  York,)  testifies  to 
operations  performed  by  Wells,  under  the  influence  of  ether,  in  1844, 
and  says: 

"  In  conclusion,  I  beg  leave  to  offer  it  as  my  opinion,  that  the  man 
who  first  discovered  the  fact  that  the  inhalation  of  a  gaseous  substance 
would  render  the  body  insensible  to  pain  during  surgical  operations  should 
be  entitled  to  all  the  credit  or  emolument  which  may  accrue  from  any  sub- 
stances of  this  natureJ' 

G.  B.  Hawley,  M.D.,  testifies  in  1847  to  the  fact  that  he  "  was  fa- 
miliar with  the  successful  operations  of  Wells "  in  extracting  teeth 
without  pain  by  the  aid  of  nitrous  oxide  gas,  and  he  alone  was  re- 
garded as  the  author  of  the  discovery. 

John  M.  Riggs,  surgeon-dentist,  of  Hartford,  Conn.,  certifies  before 
the  Mayor  of  that  city,  that  in  November,  1844,  he  was  consulted  by 
Horace  Wells  '^  as  to  the  practicability  of  administering  nitrous  oxide 
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gas  prior  to  the  performance  of  dental  or  surgical  operations;"  that 
the  trial  was  made;  that  the  first  experiment  was  saccessful,  and 
sabsequent  operations  continued  to  be  so;  "that  the  said  Wells 
avowed  his  intention  to  communicate  his  discovery  to  the  dental  and 
medical  faculty,  and  in  pursuance  of  that  intention,  proceeded  to  the 
city  of  Boston,  State  of  Massachusetts,  for  that  purpose,  whilst  he 
(Dr.  Riggs)  continued  to  use  the  said  gas  with  great  success,  the  pa- 
tients assuring  him  that  they  felt  no  paiu.'^ 

Mylo  Lee,  citizen  of  Hartford,  testifies  before  the  Mayor  of  that 
city  to  having  had  a  tooth  extracted  by  Dr.  Wells  in  November, 
1844,  while  **  under  the  influence  of  the  nitrous  oxide  gas;"  that  "  the 
operation  was  attended  with  no  pain  whatever." 

F.  C.  Goodrich,  citizen  of  Hartford,  also  certifies  before  the  Mayor 
of  that  city  that  "  during  the  winter  of  1844  "  he  "  learned  that  Dr. 
H.  Wells  had  discovered  the  mode  of  extracting  teeth  without  pain;^' 
that  it  '^  was  accomplished  by  administering  to  the  persons  operated 
upon  exhilarating  gas  or  vapor,  which,  it  was  asserted,  rendered  the 
human  system  insensible  to  pain;"  that  "the  Doctor  was  most  success- 
ful, extracting  from  me  a  large  firmly-set  bicuspid  tooth  without  the 
slightest  sensation  of  pain;"  that  he  witnessed  "the  same  process  by 
Dr.  Wells  upon  several  individuals,  accompanied  in  every  instance 
with  perfect  success." 

J.  Gaylor(J  Wells,  citizen  of  Hartford,  also  testifies  before  the 
Mayor  "  that  more  than  two  years  prior  to  this  date,"  March  26, 
1841,  that  being  informed  of  the  discovery  of  Dr.  Wells,  he  "  inhaled 
the  exhilarating  gas,  and  under  its  influence  had  six  teeth  extracted 
without  pain."  He  adds:  "  that  for  more  than  eighteen  months  from 
the  time  I  first  submitted  to  this  operation  by  the  application  of  gas, 
I  heard  no  other  name  mentioned  as  the  discoverer  except  that  of  the 
above-named  Horace  Wells." 

Wm.  H.  Burleigh,  Esq.,  editor  of  the  Charter  Oak  newspaper,  now 
of  New  York,  testifies  essentially  to  the  same  facts — namely,  that  two 
years  prior  to  March,  184t,  he  had  two  teeth  extracted  by  Dr.  Wells 
without  the  least  sufferings  "  while  under  the  influence  of  the  gas." 

Dr.  Marcy  subsequently  testifies  further.  He  certifies  before  a 
magistrate  of  Hartford,  by  certificate,  dated  December  1st,  1849, 
that  he  **  was  aware  of  the  fact  of  Dr.  Wells'  visit  to  Boston  in 
1844,  for  the  purpose  of  communicating  his  discovery  to  the  faculty 
of  that  city.  I  also  had  an  interview  with  Dr.  Wells  soon  after  his 
retom  from  Boston,  when  he  informed  me  that  he  had  made  known 
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to  Dr.  G.  J.  Jackson  and  Mr.  Morton  the  ansBsthetic  properties  of  the 
nitrons  oxide  gas,  the  ether  vapor,  and  other  analogous  substances. 
Ho  also  informed  me  that  he  had  made  an  imperfect  trial  with  the  gas 
before  Dr.  Warren's  class,  but  that  the  experiment  was  not  satisfac- 
tory on  account  of  the  patient's  getting  an  insufficient  quantity  of  the 
gas.  He  further  informed  me,  that  his  discovery  and  his  whole  idea 
respecting  ansesthetic  agents  was  ridiculed  by  Dr.  Jackson  and  other 
medical  men  of  Boston,  but  that  his  former  pupU,  Morton,  swallowed 
this  ridiculous  idea  greedily  ^  and  kept  it  down  until  1846,  when  he  eject- 
ed it  at  Washington  in  the  form  of  a  patented  compound — mark  the  toardf 
compound — called  LetheonJ' 

And  Dr.  Ellsworth,  also  in  another  certificate  of  subsequent  date, 
says:  **  I  am  perfectly  aware  of  Mr.  Wells'  visit  to  Boston  for  the 
purpose,  as  stated  at  that  time,  of  announcing  his  discovery,  and  giv- 
ing it  a  fuller  trial  at  the  hospital  in  that  city,  and  also  his  dissatis* 
faction  with  the  results  of  his  visit,  both  as  to  the  success  of  his  ex- 
periment before  Dr.  Warren  and  his  class,  and  the  reception  with 
which  his  idea  met."  He  adds:  **  Having  full  information  respectiiKg 
tlie  circumstances  attending  the  birth  of  this  discovery,  and  also  hav- 
ing carefully  perused  the  statements  of  Jackson  and  Morton,  I  have 
seen  no  reason  to  change  my  opinion,  or  in  the  slightest  manner  doubt 
that  to  Wells  alone  belongs  the  whole  honor  of  first  using  any  sub- 
stance by  inhalation  for  the  mitigation  of  pain." 

Sixteen  members  of  the  medical  fraternity  of  Hartford — Drs.  Ful- 
ler, Sumner,  Rogers,  Beresford,  Grant,  Barry,  Marcy,  Taft,  Dodge, 
Ellsworth,  Russell,  Hawley,  Hunt,  Crary,  Schue,  and  Lee — also  ex- 
press their  implicit  reliance  upon  the  statements  made  in  the  various 
certificates  quoted  as  bearing  upon  the  period  of  the  discovery  by  Dr. 
Wells,  and  concluded  their  statement  in  the  following  words:  "Wc 
take  pleasure,  also,  in  expressing  our  entire  confidence  in  the  integrity 
of  the  said  Horace  Wells,  than  whom  no  person  in  our  city  is  more 
favorably  known  as  a  gentleman  of  honor  and  integrity.  We  know, 
moreover,  that  he  has  for  several  years  past  successfully  devoted  him- 
self to  subjects  pertaining  to  invention  and  discovery." 

Finally,  we  have  the  following  noble  and  emphatic  testimonial  by 
the  assembled  legislative  wisdom  of  the  State  of  Connecticut: 

"  Resolution  of  the  General  Assembly  of  Connecticut^  of  May,  184t. 

"  WhtreaSf  it  being  understood  by  this  Assembly  that  Dr.  Horace 
Wells,  of  Hartford,  discovered,  in  1844,  that  nitrous  oxide  gas,  or 
the  vapor  of  etheri  inhaled  [by]  persons,  causes  insensibility  to  paio,  in 
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amputation,  or  other  surgical  operations,  which  discovery  has  been 
most  honorably  noticed  by  various  medical  societies  in  London,  and 
by  the  Academy  of  Medicine,  and  by  the  Parisian  Medical  Society  in 
France,  and  has  since  been  in  use  in  England,  France,  and  in  this 
country:  therefore, 

'*  Resolved  by  this  Assembly,  That  the  aforesaid  discovery'by  Doctor 
Wells,  of  Hartford,  Connecticut,  of  the  use  of  mtrous  oxide  gaSy  or 
vapor  of  ether,  in  surgical  operations,  is  of  great  importance  to  the 
public,  and  entitles  the  inventor  to  the  favorable  consideration  of  his 
fellow-citizens,  and  to  the  high  station  of  a  public  benefactor." — 
Passed  by  the  Connecticut  Legislature  in  1847. 

It  is  some  consolation  to  know  that  late  events  point  to  a  recogni- 
tion of  Dr.  Wells  by  the  learned  world  as  the  one  alone  entitled  to  the 
gratitude  of  mankind  for  this  great  discovery,  and  this  is  seen  in  the 
fact,  amongst  others  announced,  that  the  Hon.  Truman  Smith,  who 
has  hitherto,  in  his  place  in  the  United  States  Senate,  defended  the 
claims  of  Dr.  Wells  with  an  ability  and  disinterestedness  beyond 
all  praise,  in  a  New  York  paper  of  last  year,  uses  the  following  em- 
phatic language: 

"  In  my  former  communication,  I  stated  that  I  had  stood  pretty 
much  alone  in  efforts  to  assert  the  claims  of  Dr.  Wells  and  the  rights  of 
his  widow  and  child;  but  I  am  happy  to  say  that  is  to  be  so  no  longer, 
as  will  appear  from  the  follo\#ing  communication,  which  I  have  re- 
cently received  from  the  Right  Rev.  Bishop  Brownell,  ex-Chief  Jus- 
tice Williams,  and  other  citizens  of  Hartford,  of  high  distinction: 

Hon.  Truman  Smith:  Hartford,  Dec.  18,  1858. 

Dear  Sir — As  the  city  of  Hartford  had  the  honor  of  giving  birth 
to  anaesthesia,  or  the  use  of  gases  and  vapors,  for  the  alleviation  of 
pain,  and  believing  that  the  claims  of  the  late  Horace  Wells,  as  the 
author  of  that  discovery,  have  not  beeu  brought  as  fully  before  the 
world  as  the  case  demands,  we  request  you,  at  your  convenience,  to 
give  our  citizens  a  history  of  that  great  discovery,  and  the  efforts 
made  to  deprive  Dr.  Wells  of  his  just  rights. — T.  C.  Brownell,  Th.  S. 
Williams,  Wm.  W.  Ellsworth,  Seth  Terry,  B.  Hudson,  Harvey  Sey- 
mour, James  W.  Bunce,  T.  M.  Allen,  S.  B.  Beresford,  M.D.,  B.  Rogers, 
M.D.,  P.  M.  Hastings,  M.D.,  A.  W.  Barrows,  P.  W.  Ellsworth.'^ 

But  we  need  not  multiply  the  overwhelming  proofs.  The  language 
of  Dr.  Wells  himself  is  definite  and  emphatic.  After  mentioning  the 
iiirtt  successful  experiment,  that  on  himself,  he  says:   **  This  was  in 
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the  fall  of  1844.  Being  a  resident  of  Hartford,  CoDDecticuty  I 
proceeded  to  Boston  in  December  of  the  same  year,  in  order  to 
present  my  discovery  to  the  medical  faculty  ;  first  m&king  it  known 
to  Drs.  Warren,  Hayward,  Jackson,  and  Morton  ;  the  last  two  of 
whom  expressed  themselves  in  the  disbelief  that  sargical  operations 
coald  be  performed  withoat  pain — both  admitted  that  this  modus 
operandi  was  entirely  new  to  them  ;  and  these  are  the  individaals  who 
now  claim  to  be  the  discoverers." 

There  is,  as  we  have  said,  an  emphasis  in  this  simple  statement  of 
Dr.  Wells  which  must  convince  every  unprejudiced  mind,  the  honest 
judgment  of  all  men,  of  the  shameless  injustice  sought  to  be  perpe- 
trated, and  this  even  in  the  absence  of  the  mountain  of  unimpeached 
and  unimpeachable  testimony  we  have  brought  forward.  And  these 
men,  mark  the  fact,  sought  a  patent  for  the  discovery — wished  to 
monopolize  the  blessings  to  flow  from  it — whilst  Dr.  Wells,  in  the 
publication  from  which  we  have  just  quoted,  says,  in  the  manner  of 
one  whose  whole  being  overflowed  with  benevolence,  that,  whilst  he 
was  "  well  assured  that  it  was  a  valuable  discovery — he  was  desirous  that 
it  should  be  as  free  as  the  air  we  breathe.^ 

Why,  that  was  the  very  spirit  of  benevolence  itself,  proving  the 
discovery  worthy  of  the  source  from  which  it  emanated.  No  mean 
spirit  actuated  him  in  seeking  to  vindicate  his  claims  to  the  higli 
honor  to  which  he  was  entitled,  and  mankind  now,  in  awarding  to 
him  what  is  his  just  due,  may  turn  to  the  memory  of  the  man  him- 
self with  just  pride.  He  is  in  his  grave^  a  victim  to  his  great  dis- 
covery, having  experimented  too  far  upon  his  own  frail  system,  and 
for  the  good  of  mankind.  No  contests  or  awards  can  disturb  him 
more  ;  but  the  dishonest  attempts  to  deprive  him  of  his  honors  have 
aroused  those  who  knew  his  worth,  who  will  never  cease  battling  un- 
til his  claims  are  established. 

Some  stress  has  been  attempted  to  be  put  upon  a  letter  written  by 
Dr.  Wells,  in  Oct.,  1846,  in  answer  to  one  from  Morton  of  a  previous 
date,  in  which  he  cautions  Dr.  Morton  not  to  dispose  of  certain 
**  rights  "  the  latter  claimed  to  a  "  compound  ^^  he  said  he  had  dis- 
covered. This  letter  is  fully  explained  by  Dr.  Wells  in  another  of 
April,  1841,  where  he  says  : 

"  The  letter  which  is  there  introduced  with  my  signature  was  writ- 
ten in  answer  to  one  which  I  received  from  Dr.  Morton,  who  repre- 
sented to  me  that  he  had  discovered  a  *  compound,'  the  effects  of 
which,  as  described  by  him^  entirely  eclipsed  those  produced  by  nitroas 
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oxide  gas  or  solphurate  ether;  he  stating  that  his  compoand  woald 
ioTariably  produce  a  soand  sleep,  the  length  of  which  was  wholly 
optional  with  the  operator;  that  he  had  not  made  a  single  failare  in 
one  hundred  and  sixty  cases,  etc.  He  also  stated  that  he  had  ob- 
tained a  patent  for  this  compound.  I  accordingly  started  for  Boston 
to  learn  more  of  this  improvement  on  my  discovery,  with  which  I  had 
made  him  acquainted  long  before.  While  at  his  of&ce  I  saw  the  (so 
called)  compound  administered  to  a  patient ;  it  apparently  had  the 
same  effect  as  the  gas,  which  I  had  many  times  administered  for  the 
same  purpose.  Before  I  left  for  home,  the  gas  was  given  to  several 
other  patients,  with  hut  partial  success — at  least  so  said  the  patients 
with  whom  I  conversed.  I  then  inquired  about  his  patent,  (his  as- 
sumed '  rights f')  and  found,  to  my  surprise,  that  he  had  not  obtained 
one,  nor  even  made  an  application  for  one  ;  this  being  done  at  a  subse- 
quent period,  as  the  date  of  his  specifications  and  patent  dearly  showP 

Very  effectually  docs  this  plain  statement  from  Dr.  Wells  dispose  of 
Dr.  Morton's  "  rights"  to  any  superior  "compound"  he  had  claimed 
consideration  for,  in  his  letter ;  and  here  this  part  of  the  question 
may  safely  rest. 

And  now  a  few  words  further  as  to  the  light  in  which  this  invalu- 
able discovery  is  viewed  abroad.  In  Dr.  Ronx's  Report  from  the 
Committee  of  Eminent  Surgeons  and  Physicians  of  France,  on  the 
Prizes  in  Medicine  and  Surgery  for  the  years  1847  and  1848,  the  fol- 
lowing decisive  language  is  held  : 

"  A  splendid  service  has  been  rendered  to  science  and  humanity  in 
the  discovery  of  a  means  nearly  infallible,  or  at  least  successful  in  the 
generality  of  cases,  of  rendering  man  temporarily  insensible  to  pain, 
with  a  transient  perturbation  only,  after  which  all  the  functions  re- 
turn to  their  natural  play.  There  have  been,  indeed,  deplorable  in- 
stances of  baneful  effects  by  anaesthetic  agents,  from  adscititions 
causes,  but  the  number  of  them  is  infinitely  small,  compared  with  the 
prodigious  multitude  of  trials.  There  is  no  exaggeration  in  asserting 
that,  from  the  time — a  little  more  than  three  years  since — the  inhaling 
ether  or  chloroform  has  been  introduced  into  the  practice  of  physic 
and  surgery,  a  hundred  thousand  individuals — first  in  America  and 
by  American  surgeons,  who  enjoy  the  glory  of  the  initiative,  and 
then  in  different  parts  of  the  world — have  been  subjected  to  it ;  and 
in  this  number,  not  more  than  twelve  or  fifteen  disastrous  cases  can 
be  cited.  Owing  to  their  particular  situations,  some  of  the  members 
of  your  Committee — two  particularly,  Messrs.  Yelpeaa  and  Ronx—- 
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liaye  been  called  to  pay  a  large  tribate  to  science  as  it  regards  the 
employment  of  ansssthetic  agents.  Their  single  experience  is  im- 
posing enoQgh.  Since  the  end  of  1846,  Drs.  Yelpeaa  and  Rodz 
have  each,  apart,  practiced  etherization,  properly  so  called,  first ; 
then  chloroformization,  five  hundred  times  at  least ;  a  thoasand  or 
twelve  hundred  individuals,  or  more,  perhaps,  have  been  anastMaBed 
by  their  hands  or  under  their  eyes,  in  order  to  be  subjected  to  surr- 
eal operations  more  or  less  grave  ;  and  they,  the  surgeons,  have  never 
seen  the  practice  attended  with  instant  death  ;  both  doubt  that  it 
ever  had  a  bad  influence  on  the  consequences  or  proper  results  of 
their  operations  ;  they  are  disposed,  on  the  contrary,  to  ascribe  to  it 
»  favorable  influence.'' 

The  New  York  Journal  of  Medicine^  in  an  able  article  on  etheriza- 
tion and  chloroform,  uses  the  following  emphatic  language  in  relation 
to  Dr.  Wells  : 

"  Although  he  (Dr.  W.)  is  now  beyond  the  reach  of  praise  or  ten- 
sure,  we  rejoice  that  justice  will  at  least  be  done  his  memory,  and  that 
professional  opinion  is  so  unanimously  awarding  him  the  sole  credit  tt 
introducing  and  establishing  the  existence  of  anaesthetic  agents  ;"  and 
in  another  part  of  the  same  article  adds  :  **  Let  us  hear  what  Dr. 
Warren  says  on  this  subject. 

'**  In  this  country,'  (says  Dr.  Warren,)  *  Dr.  Horace  Wells,  of 
Connecticut,  made  many  trials  of  this  gas  in  1844.  In  the  autumn 
of  that  year  he  came  to  Boston,  and  in  company  with  Dr.  Morton, 
visited  me  at  the  Medical  College,  for  the  purpose  of  requesting  that 
the  Medical  Class  should  have  an  opportunity  of  hearing  some  re- 
marks on  THE  USE  OF  THE  NITROUS    OXIDE  FOR  THE   PREVENTION  OF  PAIK. 

These  remarks  were  actually  made,  and  at  a  subsequent  day  a  trial 
of  the  gas  took  place.  But  as  I  was  very  much  occupied  at  the  time, 
these  occurrences  made  so  little  impression  on  my  mind,  that  when, 
in  the  latter  part  of  1846,  we  were  assailed  in  regard  to  Dr.  Morton's 
first  experiments  for  a  too'  great  facility  of  adopting  novelties,  and 
the  facts  above  mentioned  were  brought  to  corroborate  the  charge,  I 
was  for  some  time  not  able  to  understand  the  grounds  of  the  attack.' 
Dr.  Wells,  however,  in  the  summer  of  1847,  mentioned  to  me  circum- 
stances which  recalled  to  my  mind  his  visit ;  and  his  statemeni  was 
afterwards  confirmed  by  that  of  Dr.  Morton.  Such  are  the  facts 
within  my  knowledge  of  Dr.  Wells'  efforts  to  discover  a  mode  of  pre- 
venting or  alleviating  pain  in  surgical  operations.  It  appears  that 
he  actually  did  prosecute  his  trials  in  Connecticut  and  elsewhere  to 
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such  an  extent,  that  wh^  the  matter  was  investigated  by  the  Legislature 
of  the  State  in  the  windier  of  1847,  his  labors  were  thought  worthy  of 
honorable  notice.^  " 

"  And  yet,''  says  the  Journ^al^  *'  Dr.  Warren  claims  for  Boston  the 
honor  of  the  discovery." 

That  paper  continues  : 

"  Now  let  it  be  observed,  that  Dr.  Wells  has  proved  that,  as  early 
as  1844,  he  had  performed  more  than  twenty  successful  operations, 
while  his  patients  were  in  an  insensible  state,  under  the  influence  of 
nitrous  oxide  and  ether  ;  that  he  communicated  the  discovery  of  this 
condition,  and  made  known  these  facts  to  Drs.  Morton,  Warren,  etc., 
in  the  fall  of  1844,  namely,  the  discovery  of  an  agent  *for  the  pre- 
vention of  pain;'  for  the  former  state  in  their  specification  (Boston 
Med,  and  Sur.  Jour.)  that  this  is  what  they  claim  as  their  discovery! 
We  cannot  refrain  from  expressing  our  conviction  that  Dr.  Wells  has 
been  very  unfairly  treated,  and  that  the  time  has  come  for  awarding 
Wm  the  justice  he  so  richly  merited.  Is  it  unfair  to  suggest  that,  or 
even  unreasonable  to  conclude,  that  the  tragical  event  that  ended 
the  labors  of  Dr.  Wells  was  induced  in  a  measure  by  a  consciousness 
of  his  own  deserts,  joined  to  an  apparent  unconsciousness  of  them  by 
his  professional  brethren  ?  It  is  indeed  a  saddening  reflection,  that 
had  his  discoveries,  to  which  others  who  enjoyed  his  confidence  un- 
justly lay  claim,  been  duly  awarded  him,  and  duly  appreciated  while 
he  lived,  he  now  might  be  (among)  a  valued  and  useful  member. 
Rarely  is  desert  awarded  or  even  acknowledged  here  ;  too  often,  as 
h  this  case,  justice  comes  too  late,  and  it  is  only  when  reward  is  use- 
less and  praise  an  empty  sound,  that  the  name  of  the  true  benefactor 
is  heard.     But  from  his  ashes  let  the  truth  arise,  and  in  this  mourn- 

fal  instance  we  can  only  say, 

*  Palmam  qui  meruit  ferat.'  " 

And  now,  in  view  of  what  we  have  presented,  in  view  of  the  un- 
answerable testimony  we  have  adduced,  we  call  on  the  members  of 
the  Medical  Profession  everywhere  to  come  forward  and  do  long-with- 
held justice  to  the  memory  of  Dr.  Wells.  Let  American  Physicians 
and  Surgeons  especially,  who  (in  the  language  of  one  of  the  splendid 
tributes  from  abroad  we  have  quoted)  "  enjoy  the  glory  of  the  initior 
Uve^  let  the  American  members  of  the  profession  come  forward,  and 
do  simple  justice  to  the  memory  of  one  who  procured  for  them,  at 
the  cost  of  his  life,  the  shining  honor  thus  handsomely  acknowledged 
by  the  eminent  surgeons  and  physicians  of  France.  WiU  they  do 
this? 
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CX7BA  FOR  INVALIDS. 

By  R.  W.  GiBBEB,  M.D.y  of  Columbia,  South  Carolina. 

The  necessity  of  a  change  of  climate  to  northern  invalids,  to  avoid 
the  cold  of  winter,  makes  it  important  that  they  should  know  where 
to  go.  An  indefinite  direction,  "  Go  to  Cuba,"  is  constantly  given  by 
their  medical  advisers,  most  of  whom  have  no  experience  of  the  local- 
ities of  the  Island,  and  of  the  exposure,  inconvenience,  and  positive 
dangers  of  some  of  them.  The  want  of  proper  accommodation  oat 
of  Havana,  and  the  exaggeration  of  difficulties  of  transportation,  as 
well  as  denunciation  of  the  country  for  want  of  medical  assistance  in 
case  of  illness,  which  it  is  the  interest  of  hotel-keepers  to  impress 
upon  visitors,  induce  a  large  number  to  remain  in  that  city,  which  is 
the  worst  place  on  the  island  for  those  enfeebled  by  disease  or  with 
nervous  irritability.  The  hotels  are  usually  crowded,  the  accommo- 
dations forced,  the  streets  filthy,  causes  of  excitement,  in  the  way  of 
amusements  and  sights,  abundant  and  enticing,  the  atmosphere  loaded 
with  the  thick  vapors  of  a  large  city,  and  more  important  than  all  is 
the  prevalence  of  cold  northers  and  a  varying  temperature,  so  op- 
pressive, uncomfortable,  and  injurious  to  the  invalid.  We  say  nothing 
of  the  expense  of  living  in  Havana,  which  is  much  beyond  that  of 
the  country,  and  as  enfeebling  to  the  pocket  as  its  changes  of  temper- 
ature are  to  the  constitution. 

After  careful  examination  of  many  places,  and  particular  inquiry 
fromr  proper  sources,  I  have  become  satisfied  that  the  south  aide  of 
the  Island  presents  the  most  positive  advantages  to  the  invalid  during 
the  winter  months.  A  residence  at  Trinidad,  with  rapid  and  steady 
improvement  for  several  weeks  in  its  delightful  climate,  enables  me  to 
commend  it  as  the  most  salubrious  position  I  found.  It  is  beautifully 
situated  on  the  side  of  a  mountain,  and  the  Hotd  de  la  Gratide  An- 
tilla  admirably  located,  about  400  feet  above  the  sea,  presenting  a 
view  of  nearly  the  whole  city,  and  of  the  bay  and  sea  beyond.  There 
is  a  constant  breeze  of  the  most  delicious  air,  soft  and  balmy,  and 
most  grateful  to  fevered  systems  or  weak  nervous  power — the  tem- 
perature varying  from  73°  F.  to  82°  p.  During  the  past  winter, 
the  18th  of  December  was  the  coldest  of  the  season,  when  the 
thermometer  stood  at  67°  F.  Dr.  XJrquiola,  a  practitioner  of  thirty 
years,  informed  me  that  he  had  never  known,  during  that  time,  the 
thermometer  as  low  as  56°  but  once,  and  that  for  a  day,  in  1842. 
The  temperature  is  so  equable,  and  the  sea-breeze  so  uniform,  and, 
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perhaps,  strange  to  say,  dry,  that  the  invalid  cannot  have  a  more  de- 
sirable location.  The  city  is  the  cleanest  on  the  Island,  and  sloping 
gradually  to  the  sea,  its  well-paved  streets  are  washed  by  every 
heavy  rain.  Its  freedom  from  dust  and  mosquitoes  is  a  great  con- 
sideration. In  addition  to  the  climatic  inflaences,  the  hotel  is  a  good 
one,  now  kept  by  Mr.  Bernard,  of  Havana,  who  promises  to  use 
every  effort  to  give  full  satisfaction  to  his  guests. 

The  importance  of  proper  diet,  to  make  good  blood  to  recruit  the 
fiuliog  energies,  or  to  restore  them  when  reaction  commences,  from 
depressing  influences,  cannot  be  too  highly  estimated ;  and  in  this 
point  of  view  there  is  as  much  necessity  for  a  good  table  as  for  fresh 
air.  Garlic  and  onions,  and  Spanish  oil,  are  abundantly  used  in 
Spanish  cooking,  with  the  constant  addition  of  saffron  to  color  the 
dishes  ;  but  the  French  cuisiniere  of  Bernard  is  far  preferable,  and 
you  get  good  **  biftek  "  and  mutton  chops,  though  the  latter  are  some- 
times made  of  pork.  Wild  ducks  are  plenty,  and  poultry  and  eggs, 
with  a  large  variety  of  vegetables,  are  well  served  up.  Since  the  ex- 
periments of  Beaumont,  showing  the  easy  digestibility  of  crab  and 
lobster,  I  may  venture  to  say  that  the  latter  is  far  superior  and  more 
delicate  at  Trinidad  than  the  northern  specimens.  Fish  is  a  constant 
duh,  and  the  pargo  equal  to  any  of  other  regions.  Fruits  are  abun- 
dant, though  not  in  as  great  variety  as  at  Havana. 

Cienfuegos  is  a  neat  city,  situated  on  the  Bay  of  lagua,  and  has  a 
good  hotel,  but  is  hot,  dusty,  and  full  of  mosquitoes.     At  Cardenas 
the  latter  are  distressingly  numerous   and  annoying,  and  you  find 
them  at  most  of  the  interior  towns.     The  railroad  from  Cienfuegos 
to  Sagua  will  enable  visitors  to  cross  the  Island  on  their  return, 
though  at  Sagua  there  is  no  inducement  to  stop,  as  there  is  only  a 
fonda  of  the  poorest  class.     At  the  boka  of  Sagua,  the  shipping 
port,  twelve  miles  below,  there  is  a  very  fair  hotel,  built  on  piles  in 
the  river,  where  one  may  enjoy  a  fine  sea-breeze  while  waiting  for  the 
steamer,  which  you  may  take  either  to  Matanzas  outside,  or  among 
the  Cayos  within.     The  latter  presents  a  beautiful  navigation  among 
the  Keys,  where  flamingoes  and  other  sea-birds  present  a  lively  ad- 
dition to  the  interesting  scenery. 

At  Trinidad  the  invalid  has  fine  scenery  and  pleasing  walks.  From 
the  mountain  in  the  rear  of  the  hotel,  the  picturesque  valley  of  Trin- 
iW,  dotted  with  ingenios,  or  sugar  estates,  may  be  seen  for  miles, 
spreading  its  varied  vegetation  of  sugar-cane,  cocoanuts,  mangoes, 
&iid  other  beautiful  trees,  under  the  seeming  protection  of  the  royal 
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palm,  whose  stately  crest  is  so  richly  ornamented  with  its  plnme-like 
foliage. 

The  rail-car  leaves  at  6,  a.  m.,  and  passes  through  the  rich  valley 
of  Manaca,  the  ingenio  of  Senor  Isnaga,  where  the  processes  of 
making  sngar  may  be  seen,  and  a  fine  view  had  from  the  tell  tower, 
and  the  visitor  may  return  by  10,  a.  m.,  to  breakfast,  or  in  the  after- 
noon. Volantes  may  be  had  for  rides  to  the  beaatiful  quifUas^,  <Nr 
country  seats,  in  the  neighborhood,  of  which  one  kept  by  Mr.  Gasoel- 
les  may  be  found  a  quiet  retreat  for  those  who  prefer  a  location  in 
the  country. 

Trinidad  is  a  quiet  place,  but  the  theatre  is.  occasionally  opened, 
with  opera  troupes  and  other  performances,  and  twice  a  week  the 
fine  regimental  band,  not  excelled  even  in  Havana,  entertains  the 
citizens  in  the  plazas,  and  brings  out  the  Cuban  ladies  to  take  exer- 
cise. The  Plaza  de  Armas  being  opposite  the  hotel,  the  exquisite 
music  is  enjoyed  from  its  marble  halls  ;  but  the  Plaza  San  AnUmio 
is  only  a  short  walk,  and  exposure  to  night  air  seems  to  be  free  from 
deleterious  effects  in  this  delightful  climate.  The  institution  of  these 
musical  soirees  by  the  Goverument  in  the  Cuban  towns  is  productive 
of  much  pleasure  and  advantage  to  the  citizens,  and  it  would  be 
quite  a  valuable  addition  to  our  public  amusemeots  to  have  it  intro- 
duced into  our  squares  and  parks. 

To  persons  with  threatened  or  incipient  pulmonary  disorder,  or 
broken  down  by  over-work,  or  recovering  from  acute  disease,  a  resi- 
dence in  Trinidad  may  be  commended  by  one  who  has  experienced 
the  benefit  of  it.  In  advising  it,  however,  I  would  impress  upon  all 
who  go  there  not  to  jeopardize  their  improvement  by  leaving  before 
April,  when  northers  are  divested  of  their  rawness.  They  may 
then  visit  some  of  the  other  localities  of  the  Island,  which  present 
such  scenery  as  only  a  tropical  region  can  furnish.  The  fine  city  of 
Matanzas  may  well  attract  them  ;  if  not  for  its  own  advantages,  for 
the  unsurpassed  loveliness  of  the  views  of  the  Yumuri  valley,  from 
the  heights  of  the  Cumbre. 

For  the  benefit  of  travelers,  it  may  be  as  well  to  mention  that  the 
morning  train  leaves  Havana  at  6,  and  arrives  at  Batabino  at  10, 
A.  M.,  where  they  take  a  fine  steamer,  (every  Wednesday,)  with  state- 
rooms on  deck,  and  arrive  next  day  to  dinner  at  Trinidad.  The  nav- 
igation is  in  sight  of  land  the  whole  way,  and  the  scenery  quite  at- 
tractive. 
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Clinical  Leotores  on  the  Diseases  of  Women. 

By  J.  Y.  Simpson,  M.D.,  F.R.S.E.,  Profeseor  of  Medicine  and  Midwifery  in  the 
^  University  of  Edinburgh. 

Gentlemen — With  perhaps  one  single  exception,  I  have  now  dis- 
cussed all  the  means  of  treatment,  Medical  and  Snrgical,  which  are 
DBually  employed  for  the  palliation  or  cure  of  Ovarian  Dropsy.  I 
have  tried  to  point  out  to  you  the  respective  dangers  and  advantages 
of  each  different  mode  of  treatment ;  and  so  far  as  my  judgment  and 
experience  have  enabled  me  to  decide  upon  their  comparative  merits, 
I  have  endeavored  to  guide  you  to  a  proper  estimate  of  their  relative 
value,  and  to  a  correct  appreciation  of  the  results  likely  to  ensue  from 
their  adoption.  From  what  I  have  told  you,  you  will  have  gathered 
that  there  is  no  one  form  of  treatment  which  should  be  carried  out 
constantly  in  all  cases,  or  in  preference  to  all  the  others.  Rather,  I 
hope  you  have  concluded  that  for  the  enforcement  of  any  plan  of 
treatment  in  any  particular  case  you  must  be  guided  by  a  judicious 
Eclecticism,  carefully  weighing  the  chances  of  death  or  the  prospects 
of  cure  attendant  on  each  form  of  operation,  and  choosing  that  which 
.  aJBTords  most  hope  of  permanent  benefit  and  entails  least  immediate 
risk  in  that  special  kind  of  case.  But  if  I  have  spoken  clearly,  you 
must  have  learnt  further  that,  although  a  permanent  and  perfect  cure 
may  and  does  sometimes  result  from  the  performance  of  the  opera- 
tions already  described,  yet  each  and  all  of  them  may  fail  in  effecting 
a  cure,  or  even  in  producing  more  than  the  most  temporary  relief. 
Nay  more,  there  is  not  one  of  them  that  is  altogether  free  from  dan- 
ger ;  while  some  of  them  are  fatal  in  a  high  degree.  Hence  you  may 
meet  in  practice  with  cases  where  you  cannot  see  your  way  to  the 
employment  of  any  of  them.  You  may  also  meet  with  a  patient  who 
has  been  tapped  again  and  again  without  the  slightest  benefit  ;  or  in 
whom  the  injection  of  iodine  offers  little  chance  of  cure  from  the  mul- 
titude of  comparatively  minute  cysts  ;  or  where  the  formation  of  a 
fistula  leading  outward  cannot  be  followed  out  without  the  prospect 
of  the  most  disastrous  consequences  ;  where  the  letting  out  of  the 
fluid  into  the  peritoneal  cavity  would  prove  almost  certainly  fatal,  and 
where  none  of  the  other  forms  of  operative  treatment  need  for  a  mo- 
ment be  thought  of.  In  such  a  case  you  may  well  inquire  whether 
there  be  not  yet  some  other  means  which  might  afford  your  patient  a 
chance  of  life,  or  whether  you  must  stand  by,  impotent  and  power- 
3,  and  see  her  slowly  and  helplessly  perish  ?  The  qaestion  1ms ^ 
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already  answered  to  some  extent,  and  many  women  who  seemed 
doomed  to  die  of  this  disease  now  live  in  the  enjoyment  of  perfect 
health,  and  thankful  to  the  bold  and  skillful  men  who  freed  them  fr(m 
their  trouble  by  the  successful  performance  of  a  dangerous  and  diffi- 
cult operation.  In  such  cases  a  complete  cure  has  been  effected  by 
making  an  incision  through  the  abdominal  wall,  tying  the  pedicle  of 
the  ovarian  tumor,  and  cutting  oflf  the  whole  of  the  morbid  mass.  I 
allude,  of  course,  to  the  operation  of  ovariotomy.  I  need  say  but 
little  with  regard  to  the 

History  of  the  Operation. 

Excision  of  the  ovaries,  as  you  know,  has  long  been  performed  and 
practiced  in  the  lower  animals.  This  operation  of  "  spaying,''  as  it 
is  called,  is  performed  with  the  view  of  preventing  the  animals  from 
breeding,  and  for  the  purpose  of  more  rapidly  fattening  them.  As 
applied  to  the  human  female  also,  the  operation  is  not  a  new  one. 
Athenseus,  in  his  Denosophists — that  strange  and  gossiping  medley 
of  the  ancient  *'  Curiosities  of  Literature  " — tells  us,  on  the  authority 
of  Xanthus,  that  "  Adramyttes,  the  King  of  the  Lydians,  was  the 
first  man  who  ever  castrated  women,  and  used  female  eunuchs  instead 
of  male  eunuchs; "  and  a  similar  practice  is  said  to  have  been  followed 
by  several  kings,  and  among  a  few  nations  of  antiquity.  Coming 
down  to  a  much  later  period,  we  find  Boerhaave  relating  that  a  swine- 
spayer  once  castrated  his  daughter,  as  being  the  most  effectual  means 
of  putting  an  end  to  her  licentious  practices.  But  perhaps  the  first 
occasion  where  extirpation  of  the  ovaries  was  had  recourse  to  as  a 
surgical  operation,  was  when  Percival  Pott  cut  down  upon  a  small 
tumor  in  either  groin  of  a  young  female,  and  removed  from  both 
sides  a  body  which  had  all  the  appearance  of  an  ovary,  and  which 
was  apparently — as  proved  by  the  physiological  results,  as  well  as  by 
anatomy — nothing  else  than  this  organ  contained  in  a  hernial  sac,  and 
liable  to  pain  on  compression  in  its  new  position.  It  is  usually 
stated  that  L'Aumonier,  of  Rouen,  was  the  first  to  perform  ovari- 
otomy, in  1776  ;  but  besides  that  it  had  been  done  before  his  time, 
it  appears,  when  the  history  of  his  case  is  looked  into,  that  his  opera- 
tion rather  consisted  of  the  opening  of  a  pelvic  abfecess  in  a  puerperal 
female,  by  cutting  through  the  abdominal  walls,  and  removing  the 
ovary  along  with  some  of  the  other  structures  at  the  side  of  the 
uterus.  The  operation  of  ovariotomy,  as  now  understood  and  prac- 
ticed, was  not  in  reality  methodically  performed  till  the  beginning  of 
the  present  century.    The  propriety  of  removing  ovaries  which  had 
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become  the  seat  of  cystic  or  other  forms  of  degeneration  bad  been 
discnssed  previonsly,  and  defended  by  Plater,  Yanderhaar,  Delaporte, 
Morand,    and  others ;    while  Diemerbroeck,  De  Haen,  Morgagni, 
etc.,  gave  expression  to   unfavorable  opinions.    But  Dr.  Ephraixfi 
McDowell,  of  Kentucky,  seems  to  have  been  the  first  practitioner 
who  actually  performed  excision  of  the  ovary  in  the  case  of  a  patient 
who  was  the  subject  of  ovarian  dropsy;  and  this  operation,  which 
was  performed  in  1809,  proved  so  successful  that  he  had  recourse  to 
it  in  at  least  eight  cases  afterwards.    For  a  time  it  was  not  adopted 
by  any  other  surgeons.    In  1823  it  was  taken  up  by  Mr.  Lizars,  of 
this  city,  who  opened  the  abdominal  cavity  for  the  purpose  of  per^ 
forming  ovariotomy  in  four  cases.     In  one  of  the  four  patients  no 
tumor  at  all  was  found;  in  a  second  patient  the  tumor  was  not  ova- 
rian, but  a  pediculated  fibroid  tumor  of  the  uterus,  arising  firom  the 
fundus,  and  was  left  unremoved.    This  patient  lived  for  above  a  quar- 
ter of  a  century  afterwards,  and  I  saw  her  body  opened  by  Dr. 
Myrtle.     Both  ovaries  were  small  and  healthy.    In  only  two  cases 
did  Mr.  Lizars  find  an  enlarged  ovary  and  remove  it.     One  of  these 
two  patients  died ;  the  other  recovered,  and  lived  for  some  years.    I 
here  show  the  appearances  represented  by  the  abdominal  organs  in 
tills  last  patient,  as  seen  after  death.    There  is  no  trace,  you  will  ob- 
serve, of  any  return  of  ovarian  tumor,  and  the  parts  at  the  seat  of 
the  extirpated  ovary  are  strongly  adherent  and  matted  together.  Mr. 
Lizars'  results  were  such  as  not  to  encourage  surgeons  to  follow  him; 
nor  did  he  himself  persevere  in  testing  further  the  propriety  of  opera- 
tion.    Indeed,  the  revival  of  it  is  principally  due  to  the  exertions  and 
example  of  Dr.  Clay,  of  Manchester,  who  operated  on  his  first  case 
m  1842.    Since  that  time  Dr.  Atlee,  of  Pennsylvania,  Mr.  Spencer 
Wells,  and  various  others,  have  performed  the  operation  in  a  great 
number  of  cases.     It  has  now  been  performed  probably  nearly  400 
tunes  in  all,  although  the  published  statistical  data  do  not  show  the 
result  in  many  more  than  300  cases.     Dr.  Clay  has  himself  operated 
now  in  93  cases.    The  operation,  however,  has  met  with  great  oppo- 
sition from  all  classes  in  the  profession ;  and  before  proceeding  fur- 
ther, it  will  be  well  for  us  to  inquire  into  some  of  the  more  ordinary 

Objections  to  Ovariotomy, 
1.  It  is  a  Dangerous  Operation. — It  has  been  objected  to  ovariot- 
omy, first  of  all,  that  it  is  a  very  dangerous  and  formidable  opera, 
tion;  and  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  observation  cannot  be  gainsaid.    To 
open  into  the  abdominal  cavity  of  any  patient,  and  remove  from  it  a 
28 
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lw;g«  m«rhiA  aam,  k  to  «Z}>om  thst  jwiimt  to  nw^  snB*  pvilii 
bot^  mmvi'it^  mkI  mcr«  remote,  boirerar  BkiUfnltf  Ite  opcfatiM 
W»7  W  OMMluctod,  wid  Lowerer  Bound  the  DDnsdtBXkn  «f  the  {MdiMit 
iMWtf  m»j  b«.  Kut  if  aa  operatioo  muEt  be  rejected  SMplj  on  the 
■M«e  |^««ja4  tiiat  it  w  duigvrotu,  tbea  titere  is  m  nd  to  all  the  ■(■ 
fMic  qf  MU'ger;;  for  ao  opentioo  tbal  is  ever  perionMd—aot  ens 
tb<  NbOet  uifliii((— id  eJutgetljer  fret  frbm  dADgcr.  Bat  Ihie  operatkn 
t4  QfUfiotMUj,  it  k  iir«rrcd,  k  bo  much  more  daagenm  then  an/ 
«ther  kind  of  0(>er»liTe  iiroccdare  tbat  it  ought  not  to  be  ncognind 
»M  pertornted  ai  a  leffitimato  lurgic&l  proceeding.  let  na  we 
bow  far  tbia  allegatiou  li  (oaaded  on  fact,  bj  comparii^  the  mat- 
Ulit;  frutn  ovurigtumj  with  thu  mortality  from  other  capital  open- 
tioni,  wliicb  are  tiut  ouly  tunaidered  as  legitimate,  bnt  which  but 
geopii  count  it  a.  glory  to  )iorrorm.  You  mil  be  best  able  to  fwm  a 
correct  idea  of  the  n-lHtive  degree  of  mortality  reaalting  from  ot»- 
riptomy,  kh  compared  with  other  capital  operations,  if  I  set  befon 
you  ill  a  tahitlar  form  the  reislte  as  they  have  been  reported  by  dif- 
fereut  mrgeona,  or  as  occnrring  in  different  bospitali: 
Tauli  l.—MoTlatity  after  Ovariohmy  and  after  variotu  otiiir  Cagitd 
Optraiitmt, 


Bepotter. 

Nature  of  Oporatign. 

11 

:i' 

Proportion  ol  DeaUu. 

ao 

KQ 

FMk, 

292 

120 

41  !□  100,  0 

r  1  in  24. 

Artee, 

Ditto, 

179 

59 

J3  [n  100.  0 

r  nearly  1  ii 

3. 

Ditto, 

14 

a2 

73  ia  100,  0 

rliuli- 

Clay, 

Ditto, 

93 

29 

31  io  100,  0 

r  1  in  3i. 

Peacock, 

AmpatatiOQ  ot  limbs, 

72 

35 

49  in  100,  fl 

r  1  in  2. 

Cooper    and 

HBrolotomy, 

622 

29fi 

47  io  100,  0 

r  1  in  2A. 

Varioua    Sur- 

Ligature  of  Innominate 

All    those 

operated    0 

t  haTi 

artery, 

14 

n 

died. 

Inmao, 

Ditto  of  subclavian, 

4U 

IB 

46  Id  100, 

r  nearly  1  in 

2A. 

Inmta     &nd 

Ditto  ot   other    large 

PUlUpB, 

arteries. 

370 

12S 

S3  in  100, 

r  1  in  3. 

Coi, 

Amputation     at     hip 
joiut  for  chronic  dia 

24 

18 

76  in  100, 

r  1  In  1*. 

Malgaigne, 

852 

332 

33  in  100, 

r  nearly  Un  21. 

Mftlgaigne, 

Ditto  Df  thigh, 

200 

122 

61  in  100, 

■■li^'*-- 

Lawrie, 

Ditto  of  limhB, 

27 

101 

3S.6  in  100 

or  1  in  2A- 

Fenwick, 

Ditto, 

493 

1665 

32  in  100, 

rlinS^. 

The  table  does  not  profess  to  give  an  accurate  analyuB  of  the  te- 
■nlta  in  all  cases  of  orariotomy,  any  more  than  it  shows  the  predM 
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anouot  of  mortalitj  attendant  on  all  the  other  kinds  of  operation  re- 
ferred to.  The  mortality  from  oyariotomj,  like  the  mortalitj  from 
other  operations,  differs  much  at  different  times,  and  when  performed 
by  diflSsrent  operators.  In  Germany  they  have  been  particularly  nn- 
ftMinnate  with  this  operation;  and  hence  the  statistics  of  Simon-— 
Which  refer  exclusively  to  cases  operated  on  in  Germany — ^how  a 
tremendously  high  rate  of  mortality.  It  is  difficalt  to  understand 
why  the  operation  should  have  proved  so  fatal  in  the  hands  of  opera- 
tors so  distinguished  as  Kiwisch,  of  Wi^rzbnrg,  and  Langenbeck,  of 
Berlin;  the  latter  of  whom  lost  five  out  of  the  seven  patients  on 
whom  he  operated,  while  the  former  had  as  high  a  rate  of  mortalitj 
as  one  in  two.  This  want  of  success  is  all  the  more  striking  when 
we  contrast  the  results  of  the  operation,  as  performed  by  these  men, 
with  the  results  obtained  by  Drs.  Clay  and  Atlee  from  the  same 
operation;  the  latter  of  whom  has  lost  only  one  in  three  patients, 
while  the  former  has  had  so  low  a  rate  of  mortality  as  one  in  three 
and  a  fifth  of  the  whole  number  of  patients  operated  on.  But,  « 
taking  the  data  of  the  laboriously-compiled  analysis  of  Fock,  as  pre- 
senting a  fair  average  of  the  general  results  of  the  operation  up  to 
within  the  last  few  years,  you  will  perceive  that  we  have  a  mortalitj 
attending  ovariotomy  of  about  forty-one  per  cent. — or,  in  other 
words,  two  patients  die  out  of  every  five  operated  upon.  Now,  if 
you  compare  this  rate  of  mortality  with  the  rate  of  mortality  at- 
tendant on  other  great  operations,  you  will  find  that  ovariotomy  is 
less  fatal  than  some,  and  but  slightly  more  formidable  and  dangerous 
than  others.  It  is  hardly  more  fatal,  for  example,  than  amputations 
of  limbs  are  shown  by  Malgaigne  to  have  been  in  the  great  hospitals 
of  Paris,  where  about  thirty-nine  per  cent,  of  all  the  patients  die 
after  amputation  of  the  leg,  thigh  and  arm;  and  it  is  less  fatal  than 
the  same  kinds  of  operation  are  shown  by  the  statistics  of  Dr.  Pea- 
cock to  have  been  in  our  own  Edinburgh  Infirmary,  where  more  than 
forty-eight  per  cent,  of  all  the  patients  subjected  to  amputation  of 
the  arm  and  thigh  died  from  the  effects  of  the  operation.  It  is  less 
fatal  than  herniotomy;  less  fatal  than  the  operation  of  tying  the  sub- 
clavian artery;  less  fatal  than  amputation  of  the  thigh;  and  far  less 
fatal  than  amputation  at  the  hip-joint.  Well,  then,  if  ovariotomy  ia 
to  be  condemned  as  an  unjustifiable  operation,  and  rejected  altogether 
from  surgical  practice,  on  the  simple  ground  of  the  high  rate  of  mor- 
tality attendant  upon  its  performance,  then,  to  be  consistent,  surgeona 
must  cease  to  perform  various  other  operations  which  have  been 
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•hown  to  be  on  the  same  level  with  ovariotomj  as  regards  their  ratio 
of  mortality,  or  even  to  be  more  fatal  than  ovariotomj.  l^ey  aeem 
to  regard  the  ligatnre  of  the  arteria  innominata  as  justifiable,  thougk 
every  patient  npon  whom  the  operation  is  performed  dies,  though 
they  regard  ovariotomy  as  not  justifiable,  thongh  three  out  of  Hre 
operated  upon  recover.  But  it  is  argued  by  some  surgeons  thal^ 
though  this  operation  may  not  be  more  fatal  than  some  others  whidt 
they  think  they  do  right  to  perform,  yet  ovariotomy  is  an  operation 
to  be  eschewed  because,  in  all  proper  and  justifiable  operations,  the 
rate  of  mortality  goes  on  diminishing  with  our  advanced  knowledge 
of  their  particular  requirements,  and  with  our  improved  means  of  cu- 
rying  them  out ;  while,  in  the  case  of  ovariotomy,  the  rate  of  mot' 
tality  does  not  diminish;  but  they  argue, 

2.  The  Operation  is  as  Fatal  now  as  it  was  at  first, — ^This  objection 
might  be  held  to  be  of  some  weight,  if  only  it  were  founded  indobi- 
tably  on  fact.  But  it  seems  to  be  doubtful,  if  not  utterly  erroneous, 
^  and  is  properly  traceable  to  the  practice,  too  commonly  pursued  by 
writers  on  this  subject,  of  giving  only  the  general  result  of  all  the 
operations  that  have  ever  been  performed,  without  making  any  anal- 
ysis or  statement  as  to  the  difference  in  the  mortality  of  the  later,  as 
compared  with  that  of  the  earlier  cases  in  which  the  operation  was 
had  recourse  to.  For  if  we  look  at  the  results  of  the  operation  as  it 
has  been  performed  by  men  who  have  specially  directed  their  atten- 
tion to  it,  with  the  view  of  finding  what  difference  there  is  between 
the  mortality  of  their  earlier  and  that  of  their  later  cases,  we  dis- 
cover a  very  striking  and  most  convincing  contrast.  Thus  Dr.  Atlee 
records  that 

In  the  first  101  Operations  there  was  1  death  in  every  2||  cases,  while 
In  the  last   78        ''  ''        1  death       **       3f  cases. 

Thus  showing  a  diminution  of  nearly  ten  per  cent,  in  the  rate  of  mo^ 
tality  in  the  last  as  compared  with  the  first  set  of  operations.  Agdn, 
an  analysis  of  Dr.  Clay's  cases  furnishes  a  still  more  convincing  proof 
of  the  fallacy  of  the  objection  to  ovariotomy  which  we  are  now  con- 
sidering. Dr.  Clay  published  the  following  table  of  the  results  of 
his  operations  in  the  year  1866,  up  to  which  time  he  had  performed 
it  in  71  cases: 

In  the  first  20  Operations  there  was  1  death  in  every  2}  cases. 

In  the  second  20      "  •*        1  death       *»       si  cases,  while 

In  the  last  31  "  "        1  death       "      4  cases. 

Such  a  table  shows  how,  in  the  hands  of  a  careful  and  intelligent 
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operator,  the  mortality  from  this  severe  operation  may  go  on  dimin- 
iriung,  till  now  Dr.  Clay  is  able  to  perform  ovariotomy  with  a  better 
prospect  of  success  than  surgeons  can  ever  have  when  having  re- 
eonrse  to  some  of  the  more  serious,  though  very  common,  surgical 
operations.  Perhaps,  if  a  corresponding  analysis  of  the  general  mass 
of  operations  that  have  been  performed  up  to  the  present  period  were 
made,  we  might  find  a  corresponding  progressive  diminution  of  the 
general  mortality.  The  results  of  the  operation  in  the  hands  of  one 
<^rator,  at  least,  are  not  included  in  the  table  I  have  given.  I  re- 
fer to  those  of  Mr.  Spencer  Wells,  who  has  lately  devoted  much  at- 
tention to  the  improvement  of  ovariotomy,  and  who  tells  me  that  he 
has  performed  the  operation  now  In  sixteen  cases,  and  has  lost  only 
six  of  his  patients.  In  other  words,  the  operation  has  been  attended, 
in  the  hands  of  Mr.  Wells,  with  a  mortality  of  37^  per  cent.,  or  of  1 
in  2|  of  all  the  cases — a  high  ratio  of  mortality,  no  doubt,  but  still, 
as  he  remarks,  less  than  that  attendant  in  our  Metropolitan  Hospitals 
on  lithotomy  in  the  adult,  or  amputation  of  the  thigh.  Indeed,  there 
leems  good  ground  for  hoping  that  when  the  operation  comes  to  be 
still  further  improved,  and  is  carefully  performed  in  properly-adapted 
cases,  the  general  mortality  may  yet  be  reduced  to  as  low  or  even  to 
a  still  lower  standard.  Even  taking  the  mortality  as  it  at  present 
stands,  I  think  I  have  said  enough  to  convince  you  that  ovariotomy 
te  no  more  deserving  of  condemnation  on  the  ground  of  its  mere  fa- 
tality than  many  other  approved  operations,  and  that  it  not  only  may 
be,  but  has  been  improved  upon  in  the  course  of  years  during  which 
it  has  been  performed  to  such  a  degree  as  greatly  to  reduce  the  ratio 
of  its  attendant  mortality. 

8.  The  Disease  is  Liable  to  Return  after  the  Operation — It  has 
been  urged  further,  as  an  objection  to  the  performance  of  ovariotomy, 
that  the  ultimate  results  are  apt  to  be  unfavorable;  for  that,  even 
supposing  the  patient  to  have  survived  all  the  more  immediate  dan* 
gers  of  the  operation,  the  tumor  is  liable  to  be  reproduced,  and  then 
the  patient  is  found  to  have  been  exposed  to  most  imminent  danger 
without  becoming  cured  of  her  disease.  Of  all  the  arguments  that 
have  been  brought  forward  in  opposition  to  the  performance  of  ova- 
riotomy, I  know  none  more  unsound  than  this;  for  a  recurrence  of 
ovarian  dropsy  in  a  patient  who  has  been  subjected  to  excision  of  a 
dropsical  ovary  is,  indeed,  a  very  rare  phenomenon.  The  only  con- 
ditions under  which  such  apparent  reproduction  of  the  disease  can 
ooeor  are  found  in  those  cases  where,  after  the  removal  of  one  ear 
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larged  ovarj,  the  other,  which  may  have  been  at  the  time  quite 
healthy,  or  oolj  in  a  state  of  commencing  cystic  degeneration,  takes 
on  a  rapid  degree  of  development,  and  ultimately  attains  a  size  equal 
to  that  of  the  organ  already  extirpated.  In  the  great  majority  9t 
cases  where  the  operation  has  been  had  recourse  to,  the  disease  has 
been  fonnd  confined  to  the  ovary  of  one  side  only;  and  in  removing 
^at  we  remove  the  entire  mass  of  the  tissne  which  has  a  tendencj  to 
undergo  cystic  degeneration,  leaving  only  the  pedicle  of  the  tumWi 
which  is  never  likely  to  be  the  seat  of  such  a  morbid  change.  It  iS| 
in  fact,  one  of  the  very  few  forms  of  morbid  growth  with  the  almost 
absolute  certainty  of  freeing  the  patient,  at  once  and  forever,  of  her 
disease.  So  far  from  finding  it  liable  to  recur,  patients  who  hare 
been  subjected  tp  the  operation  are  now  known  to  have  survived  for 
many  long  years,  and  sometimes  to  have  subsequently  given  birth  to 
children.  But  those  who  bring  forward  the  possibility  of  the  repro- 
duction of  the  disease  as  an  argument  against  the  performance  of 
ovariotomy,  use  a  double-edged  weapon;  for  the  objection  might  bo 
urged  with  tenfold  greater  force  against  operations  almost  daily  per* 
formed  and  perpetrated  by  surgeons  who  plume  themselves  upon  pef^ 
forming  legitimate  operations  only.  How  frequently,  for  instaaoe^ 
have  you  all  seen  limbs  lopped  off  for  tubercular  diseases  of  joints  or 
bones  in  the  case  of  patients  who  are  almost  sure  to  die  soon  after 
from  the  development  of  the  same  disease  in  the  lungs  or  some  other 
internal  organs  ?  There  are  few  operations  in  surgery  more  com- 
mon than  extirpation  of  the  mammae  for  scirrhous  degeneration  of 
the  gland,  and  amputations  of  limbs  which  are  affected  with  carcino- 
ma are  of  very  frequent  occurrence  in  practice.  Yet,  with  what 
chance  of  ultimate  success,  think  yon,  are  these  amputations  and  ex- 
tirpations of  malignantly-affected  members  had  recourse  to  ?  Wfay> 
with  the  almost  perfect  certainty  that  the  disease  will  return  either 
in  its  former  site,  or  in  some  other  organ,  and  that  at  no  rery  indefi- 
nite or  distant  date.  In  the  case  of  lithotomy,  again,  the  chances  of 
the  re-formation  of  vesical  calculus  are  incalculably  greater  than  the 
chances  of  the  reprodnctiqin  of  an  ovarian  tumor  in  a  patient  sobr 
jected  to  ovariotomy.  And,  finally,  to  take  once  more  as  a  standard 
of  comparison  the  operation  of  ligaturing  of  large  arteries  for  the 
cure  of  aneurism,  which  we  saw  to  be,  on  the  whole,  as  fatal  as  the 
operation  of  ovariotomy,  is  it  not  the  case  that  a  patient  who  has 
aneurismal  disease  at  one  point  of  his  arterial  system,  is  extremely 
likely  to  have  it  simultaneously  or  subsequently  in  other  parts  7  and 
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when  any  kind  of  care  of  the  most  prominent  and  pressing  anenris- 
mal  growth  has  been  effected,  is  it  not  the  case  that  the  disease  is 
then  disposed  to  become  more  rapidly  developed,  and  more  distinct 
and  dangerous  in  some  of  the  other  arteries  ?  If,  then,  the  possibil- 
ity of  the  recurrence  of  the  disease  be  regarded  as  an  argument  of 
any  weight  agaiost  the  performance  of  OTariotomy,  it  must  be  held 
as  weighing  in  a  still  greater  degree  against  the  performance  of  those 
other  forms  of  operation  where  we  see  the  possibility  of  the  repro- 
duction of  the  disease  couTerted  into  a  probability,  or  changing  to 
an  almost  absolute  certainty. 

4.  The  Condition  of  the  Patient  is  not  Improved, — Again,  it  has 
been  argued  that  a  patient  subjected  to  ovariotomy  is  not  only  not 
secured  against  the  ultimate  recurrence  of  her  disease,  but  that 
she  is  left  in  a  more  infirm  state  of  health  after  the  operation  than 
she  would  have  been  had  her  disease  been  allowed  to  run  its  usual 
eourse.  Now,  so  far  is  this  allegation  from  being  true,  that,  as  I 
have  already  stated,  women  subjected  to  this  operation  have  some- 
times borne  families  afterwards,  and  may  have  lived  for  many  long 

« 

years  in  the  enjoyment  of  the  most  perfect  good  health.  And  if  it 
does  happen  in  some  few  cases  that  the  patient  remains  for  some 
time  afterwards  infirm  and  invalid,  we  know  that  the  same  thing  hap- 
pens often  enough  after  the  operation  of  lithotomy;  for  many  adult 
patients  who  survive  that  operation,  only  do  so  to  linger  on  as  hope- 
less and  confirmed  valetudinarians.  Yery  few  of  those  who  have  had 
the  thigh  amputated  have  attained  old  age;  and  the  ablation  of  a 
hiTge  portion  of  the  body  seems  materially  to  affect  the  chances  of 
long  life.  We  very  rarely  know  anything  of  the  after-history  of 
patients  subjected  to  the  so-called  **  capital  operations"  of  surgery, 
and  perhaps  if  we  had  any  means  of  tracing  on  a  large  scale  the  subse- 
quent progress  of  such  patients,  we  might  find  that  in  the  general  mass, 
the  fact  of  having  gone  through  any  serious  operation  militates  in  no 
small  degree  against  the  prolongation  of  the  patient's  life;  or,  to  state 
the  matter  more  correctly,  as  regards  some  cases,  the  existence  of  any 
morbid  condition  or  disease  which  necessitates  a  serious  and  grave 
(^leration,  is  generally  a  state  that  is  averse  to  the  hopes  and  chances 
ot  a  long  existence. — Med.  Times  and  Gazette. 
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TUU  PAROTID  OlaAND. 

By  J.  C.  Braoburt,  M.D.,  Oldtown,  Maine. 

From  the  high  organization  and  complex  relations  of  this  gland,  in 
should  expect  to  find  it  the  freqnent  seat  of  disease;  bat  the  united 
testimony  of  the  most  experienced  surgeons  has  proyed  the  truth  to 
be  quite  otherwise — in  other  words,  that  disease  of  this  organ  is  ex- 
ceedingly rare;  far  more  so  than  is  to  be  acconnted  for  upon  ann- 
tomical  or  physiological  principles;  as  if  '*  He  that  tempers  the  winds 
to  the  shorn  lamb/'  mindful  of  its  fearful  relations,  and  the  difficulty 
of  surgical  access  to  it,  had  especially  interposed  some  invisible  and 
almost  insuperable  defence  to  protect  it  from  disease  and  the  perils  of 
surgical  interference. 

Most  of  the  older  surgeons,  among  whom  were  Boyer,  Allan  BumSp 
Bicherand,  and  others  of  equal  distinction,  both  in  this  country  and 
Europe,  were  disbelievers  in  the  practicability  of  the  removal  of  thii 
gland;  and  it  is  comparatively  recently  that  we  have  had  warm  dia- 
cussions,  relative  to  its  possibility,  among  the  most  distinguished  sur- 
geons, even  since  it  has  been  several  times  successfully  removed. 
Many  of  your  readers  will  doubtless  recollect  something  of  the  spirit- 
ed  controversy  that  arose  some  years  since  between  Profs.  G.  of  the 
Pennsylvania  University  and  P.  of  the  Jefferson  School  of  Philadel- 
phia, relative  to  this  subject.  Prof.  P.  was  sure  the  operation  could 
he,  and  had  been  done^  successfully.  Prof.  G.  was  quite  as  certain  it  never 
had  beenj  and  never  could  be^  done.  As  I  was  spending  a  season  in 
Philadelphia,  soon  after  this  occurrence,  I  was  told  there  were  strong 
hostile  feelings  existing  between  the  two  distinguished  Professors, 
which  grew  out  of  the  above  controversy,  and  which  I  suspect  were 
never  compromised,  as  Prof.  P.  had  left  Philadelphia  for  the  New 
York  University.  While  in  Philadelphia  at  this  time,  1  purchased, 
among  other  volnmes,  at  auction,  from  the  library  of  a  physician  who 
was  about  leaving  the  city,  a  copy  of  Prof.  G's  work  on  "  Surgery," 
which  is  still  in  my  possession  ;  and  on  a  blank  leaf  of  the  second 
volume  I  find,  as  a  quotation  from  a  lecture  of  Prof.  G.  to  his  class, 
(written,  as  I  supposed,  by  a  student,  or  some  one  attending  his  lec- 
tures,) the  following  decisive  denunciation  of  this  operation:  "  Ther^- 
forCf  in  spite  of  Scotch  assuran^ce^  and  English  arrogance^  and  Irish  im- 
pudenUy  and  French  politeness^  and  Yankee  impertinence^  the  parotid 
gland  never  has  been,  and  never  can  be,  completely  removed  by  the  knifeJ' 

This  emphatic  declaration  sufficiently  indicates  the  spirit  of  the  con- 
troversy, and  the  assurance  of  Prof.  G.  that  he  was  prepared  to 
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defend  his  position  against  a  considerable  portion  of  the  world. 
Whether  Prof.  G.  is  still  of  the  same  opinion,  I  have  no  means  of 
knowing;  bat  certain  it  is,  that  since  then  there  has  been  sufficient 
testimony  to  reverse  his  decision ;  and  as  it  may  be  well  to  ayail  our- 
lelTes  of  the  moral  lessons  strown  in  oar  paths,  let  as  remember,  that 
when  we  differ  from  those  who  haye  opportuaities  and  capacities  for 
judging  equal  to  our  own,  such  a  difference  is,  at  least,  circumstantial 
eTidence  of  the  possibility  that  we  are  in  the  wrong. 

It  is  not  surprising  that  the  anatomist  who  contemplates  the  loca- 
tion and  complicated  relations  of  this  gland,  only  in  its  normal  state, 
with  the  external  carotid  and  jugular  rein  passing  through  its  sub- 
stance, and  sending  off  numerous  and  important  branches,  in  its 
course  through  the  gland;  traversed  also,  as  it  is,  by  the  facial  and 
temporal  nerves,  and  crowded  between  and  wrapped  about  the  numer- 
ous and  inaccessible  muscles,  the  neck  of  the  condyle,  internal  liga- 
ments and  articulation  of  the  lower  jaw,  and  in  close  proximity  to 
the  internal  carotid  artery,  jugular  vein,  pharynx,  pneumogastric, 
g^osso-pharyngeal  and  spinal  nerves;  and  sfiut  almost  from  view  and 
reach,  by  its  anterior  boundaries,  the  ramus  of  the  jaw,  mastoid  pro- 
0688,  mastoid  muscle  and  external  auditory  meatus — I  say  it  is  not 
surprising  that  he  should  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  its  extirpa- 
tion was  impracticable.  But  those  surgeons  who  have  been  driven  to 
the  extreme  alternative  of  attempting  its  removal,  and  who  have  con- 
sequently learned  more  of  its  pathology,  have  noticed,  as  observed  by 
Dr.  Randolph,  that  in  a  diseased  condition  its  capsular  investments 
have  been  found  contracted  to  such  a  degree  as  to  cause  deep-seated 
and  irregular  prolongations  so  far  to  recede  from  their  inaccessible 
positions,  as  to  render  its  removal  practicable. 

In  a  note  to  Cooper's  Surgical  Dictionary,  Dr.  Reese  awards  the 
merit  of  having  first  removed  this  gland  to  Prof.  Samuel  White,  for- 
merly of  Hudson,  N.  Y.,  in  1808.  Yet,  Dr.  John  C.  Warren  speaks 
of  his  father  having  done  the  operation  as  early  as  1804,  although 
be  did  not  tie  the  external  carotid.  M.  Beclard  performed  the  ope^ 
ation  in  1823,  and  Prof.  McLellan  in  1826.  The  operation  has  been 
done  many  times  since;  but  the  long  catalogue  of  tumors,  that  have 
been  removed  from  the  parotid  region,  supposed  to  have  involved  the 
gland,  and  reported  accordingly,  are  believed  to  have  been  tumors 
made  up  of  diseased  lymphatic  glands  and  their  adjacent  tissues, 
which,  by  pressure  upon  the  carotid,  have  occasioned  its  absorption, 
till  tumors,  originally  superficial,  have  been,  by  their  external  cover- 
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iDgs,  pressed  partially,  or  quite,  into  the  parotid  cayity;  and  as  thej 
carry  before  them  all  the  important  relations  of  thie  carotid,  and  liaTe 
none  of  their  own,  their  extirpation  is  attended  with  no  risk  or  difr 
ficolty;  hence  we  account  for  those  opemtions  unattended  with  hmi- 
orrhage,  and  requiring  the  ligature  of  no  important  arteries,  and 
not  followed  by  paralysis  of  the  muscles  of  the  face. 

There  has  been  a  diversity  of  opinion  relative  to  the  propriety  of 
tying  the  external  carotid,  as  a  preparatory  step  to  the  removal  of 
^e  parotid.  As  this  artery  passes  through  the  gland,  I  see  no  way  of 
avoiding  its  division,  when  the  whole  gland  is  diseased,  and  is  to  be  re- 
moved; audit  therefore  must  be  tied  either  before  or  during  the 
operation.  This  being  admitted,  I  see  no  adequate  reason  for  doubt* 
ing  the  expediency,  where  the  extirpation  of  a  parotid  tumor,  that  is 
known  to  involve  the  gland,  is  to  be  attempted,  of  doing  this  brfbre 
^e  operation;  the  liability  to  abundant  and  possibly  fatal  hemorrhage 
is  in  that  way  avoided. 

.  I  am  aware  that  there  are  one  or  two  instances  where  it  is  said 
experienced  surgeons  have  removed  the  gland,  leaving  the  trunk  of 
the  artery  undivided.  In  such  instances,  it  is  probable  that  that 
portion  of  the  gland  about  the  artery  was  not  diseased.  Dr.  Warreb 
has  observed  that  this  is  sometimes  the  case.  But  all,  I  think,  are 
agreed  in  the  universal  necessity  of  dividing  all  the  branches  of  the 
artery  above  its  entrance  into  the  gland;  and  there -can  be  but  little 
difference,  physiologically,  between  obliterating  all  the  branches,  and 
the  main  trunk,  a  few  lines  below. 

In  several  instances  have  the  lives  of  patients  been  imminently 
periled,  in  the  hands  of  the  most  distinguished  operators,  by  the  ad^ 
cidenial  division  of  the  carotid,  and  even  of  its  branches.  Mr.  Oa^ 
michael  came  near  losing  his  patient,  by  haemorrhage  from  the  trunk 
of  the  facial  artery;  pressure  upon  the  carotid  was  not  sufficient  to 
control  the  torrent.  M.  Beclard  had  a  dangerous  heemorrhage  from 
either  the  external  carotid,  or  one  of  its  branches  close  to  the  trunk 
-^which  was  not  determined.  Our  late  distinguished  and  veteran 
surgeon.  Dr.  John  C.  Warren,  accidentally  divided  the  trunk  of  the 
external  carotid,  which  deluged  the  wall,  operator,  and  assistants  with 
blood.  And  in  these  instances,  a  good  deal  of  difficulty  was  expe- 
rienced in  securing  the  vessels,  owing  to  their  retracting  to  positions 
difficult  of  access,  and  the  intervention  of  the  tumor  between  the 
operator  and  the  vessel. 

It  has  been  thought,  by  some,  that  the  vessels  of  the  parotid  have, 
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m  certain  iDstances,  been  bo  completely  obliterated  bj  disease,  at  to 
permit  its  remo? al  wij^bont  bsBmorrhage  or  the  ligation  of  ita  arteries. 
If  this  has  e^er  been  so,  it  has  been  exceedingly  rare,  and  mnst  be 
loo  donbtfal  a  contingency  for  any  practical  reliance. 
:  The  following  case  appears  to  me  ito  illustrate  a  Tery  good  method 
of  proceeding,  where  there  is  doubt  whether  ihe  gland  be  invoWed  in 
the  disease. 

Mrs.  O.,  a  married  woman,  of  about  40,  of  plethoric  and  corpulent 
habit,  had  a  swelling  which  suddenly  appeared  in  the  par6tid  regicHi^ 
some  eight  years  preyious  to  its  removal,  and  which  was  supposed  to 
be  the  mumps ;  contrary  to  expectation,  however,  it  did  not  wholly 
nibflide,  but  became  chronic,  and  remained  stationary  for  several 
years;  for  the  last  two  years,  it  increased  in  size  with  consideral:^ 
rapidity,  assumed  a  conical  form,  became  painful,  and  the  patient 
grew  anxious  as  to  the  consequences.  Constitutional  and  local  treat* 
ment  was  mffluccessfidly  tried,  for  a  time,  to  bring  about,  if  possible, 
its  resolution.  Several  physicians  ad\dsed  its  removal  by  an  operar 
tion.  As  I  had  observed  the  develoinnent  of  the  disease  lr(»n  its 
eommencement,  and  supposed  it  to  involve  the  parotid,  I  dreaded  so 
fonnidable  an  operation,  both  as  r^arded  myself  and  my  patient,  and 
did  not  encourage  it,  till  urgent  symptoms  and  the  frequent  solicita^ 
tions  of  the  patient  no  longer  left  excuse  for  delay. 

The  tumor — extending  anteriorly  from  the  zygomatic  process,  dowi» 
ward,  over  the  masseter  muscle  and  angle  of  the  lower  jaw,  and  pos- 
teriorly, from  the  mastoid  process  of  the  temporal  bone,  downward, 
over  and  under  the  mastoid  muscle  some  four  inches,  crowding  up* 
ward  tiie  external  auditory  meatus,  and  somewhat  backward  tiie 
mastoid  muscle — was,  by  the  advice  and  assistance  of  Drs.  Allen  and 
Samuel  Bradbury,  removed  in  this  wise: 

.  An  incision  was  made  from  the  root  of  the  zygomatic  process,  down* 
ward,  in  the  course  of  the  external  carotid  artery,  about  four  inches; 
a  second,  from  a  point  about  half  an  inch  below,  and  a  little  post^oi! 
to  the  mastoid  process,  obliquely  downward  and  inward  across  the 
centre  of  the  first,  about  three  inches  in  length,  across  the  angle  of 
the  lower  jaw.  The  flaps  being  dissected  up,  most  of  the  exterior 
surface  of  the  tumor  was  exposed  to  view.  The  attempt  was  now 
made  to  dissect  up  the  anterior  portion  of  the  tumor,  but  it  being 
very  vascular,  and  the  anterior  portion  of  the  gland  being  involved, 
it  was  concluded,  after  trying  several  arteries,  to  reserve  this  part  of 
the  dissection  until  the  last,  when  the  hemorrhage  could  be  better  con- 
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trolled;  therefore,  that  portion  of  the  tomor  lying  over,  and  attached 
to,  and  around  the  mastoid  moscle,  was  dissected  np;  when  it  was  found 
that  the  tomor  occapied  the  parotid  cavity,  and  involyed  the  deep 
portion  of  the  gland.  Now,  haying  no  confidence  that  the  gland  coold 
be  wholly  removed  without  a  division  of  the  external  carotid,  to  avoid 
fnrther  haemorrhage  and  that  useless  process  of  tying  all  its  branches 
and  the  trunk  at  last,  the  first  incision  of  the  integuments  was  ex- 
tended so  far  below  the  boundary  of  the  tumor  and  over  the  carotid, 
as  to  permit  dissection  to  the  artery  below  the  boundary  of  the  tumor, 
when  it  was  tied  with  a  double  ligature,  and  divided  between  its 
branches.  After  this,  the  tumor  was,  by  a  cautious  and  slow  dissec- 
tion, completely  removed,  without  further  hsemorrhage  or  difficulty  of 
importance. 

After  the  removal  of  the  tumor,  the  boundaries  of  the  parotid  cavity 
were  entirely  exposed,  and  also  most  of  the  relations  of  the  tumor. 
That  portion  of  the  carotid  above  its  division  was  found  pasang 
through  the  substance  of  the  tumor,  with  the  ligature  attached  to  it 
The  large  cavity  was  dressed  from  the  bottom,  and  was  filled  by 
granulations  with  considerable  rapidity;  some  eight  or  ten  weeks 
elapsed,  however,  before  the  wound  was  completely  healed.  As  was 
to  be  expected,  considerable  paralysis  of  the  muscles  of  the  side  of 
the  face  succeeded  the  operation;  but  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  in  time  the 
efforts  of  nature  will  remove  this  deformity,  as  it  has  done  in  some 
other  cases. 

The  superficial  portion  of  the  tumor  was  found  to  be  composed  of 
condensed  cellular  tissue,  interspersed  with  enlarged  and  indurated 
lymphatics.  The  deeper  structure  had  the  granulated  appearance, 
indurated,  but  indicative  of  its  primitive  structure ;  but  the  very  in- 
ternal portion  was  of  a  medullary  consistency ^  which  facilitated  its  re- 
moval, leaving,  however,  some  apprehensions  in  regard  to  the  result. 
But  now  some  fourteen  months  have  passed,  and  there  have  been  no 
symptoms,  either  local  or  constitutional,  of  a  threatening  or  suspicions 
character,  and  the  patient  is  quite  well. — Boston  Mtd.  and  Surg,  Joum, 
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fiidaotloii  of  Premature  Labor  and  Abortion  as  Obstetrio  Resonrcee. 

By  Henrt  BfnxERi 

Late  Proftssor  of  Obstetrics  in  the  Medical  Department  of  the  TJniTersity  of  Lonisville. 

At  a  recent  meetiDg  of  the  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons  of 
this  city.  Prof.  Henry  Miller  related  one  case  in  which  he  induced 
premature  labor  successfully,  both  as  to  the  mother  and  child,  and  two 
cases  in  which  abortion  was  produced  for  the  safety  of  the  mother. 
At  our  solicitation,  he  has  kindly  furnished  us  the  following  abstract 
of  these  interesting  cases: 

Oase  I.  In  which  premature  labor  was  induced  at  seven  and  a  half 
months  of  the  fourth  gestation  of  a  lady^  whose  first  three  children  were 
lost  at  the  full  term  on  account  of  the  necessity  of  resorting  to  theperforor 
tor  and  crotchet, 

Mrs.  B.  came  to  this  city  from  a  distant  county  in  this  State,  in 
April,  1858,  to  seek  my  professional  adyice.  She  was,  by  her  own 
estimate,  about  five  months  advanced  in  her  fourth  pregnancy,  and 
was  naturally  anxious  about  its  result,  having  lost  three  large  and 
well-developed  children,  the  product  of  her  previous  pregnancies.  She 
stated  that  the  physicians  who  had  attended  her  on  these  occasions 
were  of  the  opinion  that  it  would  not  be  possible  for  her  to  give  birth 
to  a  living  child  at  the  full  time,  owing  to  the  small  size  of  her  pelvis. 

Mrs.  B.  is  a  dumpy  woman,  and  fat  withal,  not  quite  thirty  years 
old,  but  hearty  and  robust.  On  making  a  tactile  examination  per 
vaginam,  my  attention  was  at  once  arrested  by  the  manifest  morbid 
inclination  of  the  plane  of  the  superior  strait  of  the  pelvis,  giving  an 
unusually  low  position  to  the  external  genitals.  It  was  not  without 
difficulty  that  the  os  uteri  could  be  touched  by  the  finger,  nor  could  I 
satisfy  myself  whether  the  uterus  was  really  increased  in  size;  at  any 
rate,  I  was  by  no  means  sure  that  its  size  was  conunensurate  with  the 
reputed  period  of  pregnancy.  The  hypogastrium  was  next  examined 
by  palpation,  but  in  vain,  for  the  thickness  of  the  adipose  tissue  in 
this  region  was  so  great  that  neither  the  uterus  nor  any  other  organ 
could  be  felt  through  it.  The  speculum  uteri  was  then  employed,  but 
without  shedding  any  light  on  the  subject,  as  the  os  uteri  did  not  pre- 
sent the  indented  outline,  described  by  Mr.  Whitehead,  which  I  have 
seen  in  a  few  cases  of  early  pregnancy,  and  which  may  sometimes  be 
regarded  as  distinctive  of  that  condition.  She  had  few  or  none  of 
the  symptoms  which  ordinarily  attend  pregnancy — ^no  nausea  or  vom- 
iting, or  alteration  of  appetite,  only  the  menses  had  been  suppressed 
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for  four  or  fiye  months,  bat  thej  had  been  irregalar  previoudy.  Oa 
the  whole,  I  was  more  m  the  dark  than  was  agreeable,  not  onlj  as  to 
the  period  of  pregnancy,  bat  whether  she  was  really  pregnant  at  alL 
I  advised  her,  therefore,  to  retarn  home  and  come  back  again  in  two 
months. 

Mrs.  B.  retarned  to  the  city  aboat  the  first  of  Jane,  and  I  was  gnat- 
ified  to  find  that  there  were  no  longer  any  gronnds  for  donbt  or  on- 
certainty  as  to  her  condition.  She  was  aboat  seven  months  advanced 
in  pregnancy.  The  motions  of  the  foetns  coald  be  felt,  the  palsations 
of  its  heart  coald  be  heard,  and  the  enlarged  inferior  segment  of  tiie 
aterns  coald  be  reached  by  the  vaginal  tonch,  whilst,  on  accoant  of 
the  distention  of  the  walls  of  the  abdomen  and  the  absorption  of  some 
of  the  adipose  layer  covering  them,  the  fandas  ateri  coald  be  pvetty 
distinctly  traced. 

It  was  settled  at  Mrs.  B's  first  visit  that,  with  a  view  to  her  own 
safety  as  well  as  that  of  the  child,  premature  labor  shoald  be  indnoed^ 
when  the  child  had  attained  its  viability.  Jndging  that  she  had  now 
reached  the  seventh  month  of  pregnancy,  I  determined  to  wait  a 
fortnight  longer  before  resorting  to  means  to  bring  on  labor.  In  tins 
case  I  concluded  to  adopt  the  method  of  inducing  premature  labor 
recommended  by  the  late  Prof.  Kiwiscb,  of  Germany,  and  so  strong- 
ly urged  by  him  in  preference  to  all  other  methods,  viz. :  the  tUerine 
douche,  or  pouring  a  continuous  stream  of  water  upon  the  os  ateri 
with  a  fall  sufficient  to  impart  to  the  stream  a  considerable  mometf- 
tam.  For  this  purpose  an  apparatus  was  constructed  according  to 
the  directions  of  the  German  professor,  with  only  a  slight  and  unim- 
portant variation,  consisting  of  a  tin  box  ten  inches  square,  holding 
about  four  gallons,  with  an  India-rubber  tube,  twelve  feet  long,  at- 
tached to  the  bottom  of  the  tin  box  by  a  screw  and  nut,  and  having 
a  metallic  tube,  six  inches  long,  affixed  to  its  other  extremity — the 
end  of  the  metallic  tube  being  fashioned  like  the  nozzle  of  the  common 
enema  syringe.  Instead  of  arranging  the  apparatus  to  act  on  the 
principle  of  the  syphon,  as  recommended  by  Kiwiscb,  a  stop-cock 
was  adapted  to  the  India-rubber  tubing  about  two  feet  from  its  metal- 
lic end.  To  put  the  apparatus  in  operation,  the  box  mast  be  sus-^ 
pended  on  a  nail  driven  into  the  wall  near  the  ceiling  of  the  room, 
say  nine  or  ten  feet  above  the  floor;  the  India-rubber  tubing  mast  be 
screwed  on,  and  the  stop-cock  turned  so  as  to  prevent  the  flow  of  the 
water  till  it  is  wanted.  The  patient  takes  her  seat  on  a  stool  placed 
in  a  bath-tub  to  receive  the  water,  the  metallic  nozzle  is  introduced 
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mto  the  Tagina  and  in  contact  with  the  os  ateri,  and  the  tin  box  ha?- 
iog  been  preyiooBly  filled  with  water,  the  stop-cock  is  tamed  so  as  to 
pour  a  continuons  stream  upon  the  os  uteri  nntil  all  the  water  in  the 
box  is  discharged.  Kiwisch  preferred  to  ase  warm  water  in  douching* 
directing  it  at  first  of  a  temperature  upward  of  100^  Fahrenheit 
ud  afterwards  raising  the  temperature  considerably  higher. 

On  the  16th  of  June  the  warm  water  douche  was  commenced  in 
Mrs.  B's  case,  in  the  afternoon,  only  one  douche  being  administered 
that  day.  On  the  llth,  two  douches  were  given,  one  in  the  morning 
and  another  in  the  evening.  On  the  18th,  two  douches.  On  the 
19th,  two,  when  a  marked  change  was  observed  in  the  state  of  the 
oterns — its  fundus  was  lower  in  the  abdomen,  and  the  os  softened  and 
dilated,  though  there  had  been  as  yet  no  labor-pains,  the  patient  com- 
{daining  only  of  some  aching  across  the  hips.  Painless  contractions 
of  the  uterus  had,  however,  been  excited;  not  only  had  the  uterus 
jdescended  and  its  mouth  dilated,  but  the  head  of  the  child  could  be 
distinctly  felt  by  the  finger.  Inasmuch,  however,  as  progress  appear- 
ed to  be  rather  tardy,  I  determined,  on  the  20th,  to  adopt  partially 
the  suggestion  of  Dr.  Tyler  Smith,  viz.,  to  use  warm  and  cold  water 
altemately;  I  shj  partially,  because  unless  two  boxes  had  been  pro- 
vided, the  one  to  contain  warm  and  the  other  cold  water,  or  unless  a 
syringe  had  been  substituted  for  the  apparatus  of  Kiwisch,  I  could 
only  discharge  a  box  of  warm  water  and  then  a  box  of  cold  water. 
This  was  done  twice  on  the  20th  and  twice  on  the  21st.  After  the 
morning  hot  and  cold  douche  of  the  21st,  labor  set  in,  but  the  pains 
being  feeble  in  the  evening,  the  douche  was  repeated,  as  already 
stated,  with  the  effect  of  increasing  the  pains  to  such  a  degree  that  I 
was  called  to  her  assistance  in  the  early  part  of  the  night,  and  early 
the  following  morning  she  brought  forth  a  living  child — a  daughter — 
after  a  labor  of  average  intensity  and  duration,  and  without  any  aid 
except  such  as  needs  to  be  rendered  in  every  case  of  natural  labor. 

Mrs.  B.  had  a  rapid  convalescence,  uninterrupted  by  accident  of 
any  kind.  She  maintained  a  good  appetite,  ate  what  pleased  her, 
laughing  at  all  dietetic  rules,  and  twelve  days  after  her  confinement, 
despite  my  remonstrances,  she  started  home,  where  she  safely  arrived 
with  as  little  delay  as  though  nothing  had  happened  to  her.  Within 
the  last  two  or  three  months  I  have  heard  from  Mrs.  B.  She  con- 
tinaes  to  enjoy  her  usual  good  health,  and  is  not  ashamed  to  exhibit 
her  ehild  among  such  as  have  had  the  advantage  of  a  longer  aterint 
gestatioQ. 
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Oase  II.  Abortion  induced  at  the  fourth  month  ofpregnamoif  an  m- 
eount  of  contraction  of  the  pelvis  to  such  a  degree  as  to  make  U  daubtfd 
whether  delivery  could  be  safely  accomplished  after  the  foetus  should  H 
viable, 

Mrs.  D.,  pregnant  for  the  second  time,  and  aboat  three  months 
adyancedy  came  to  the  city  from  a  remote  county  of  this  State,  by  the 
advice  of  the  physician  who  attended  her  in  her  first  confinement, 
and  who  was  persuaded  that  she  could  not  possibly  be  delivered  of  a 
living  child  at  the  completion  of  the  pregnancy,  and  probably  not 
even  at  the  seventh  and  a  half  motith.  This  opinion  was  founded  on 
the  extreme  dif&culty  of  her  first  labor,  which  lasted  eighty-five  hours 
and  was  terminated  by  the  crotchet — it  being  not  possible  to  deliyer 
with  the  forceps,  so  closely  was  the  head  of  the  child  impacted  in  the 
pelvis.  Mrs.  D.  is  a  healthy-looking  young  woman,  with  good  com- 
plexion and  no  marks  of  a  strumous  diathesis,  and  yet  I  found,  on 
examination,  the  most  contracted  pelvis  which  I  have  ever  met  with 
in  the  living  subject.  All  its  dimensions  appeared  to  be  much  under 
the  average  measurements,  and  it  was  easy  to  touch  the  promontory 
of  the  sacrum  with  the  index  finger — so  easy  that  the  antero-posterior 
diameter  of  the  superior  strait  did  not,  as  well  as  I  could  judge,  modi 
exceed  two  inches.  The  outlet  of  the  pelvis  is  also  notably  contract- 
ed.    She  was,  at  the  time,  about  three  months  gone  in  pregnancy. 

I  concurred,  therefore,  with  her  medical  adviser  at  home  in  the  dis- 
couraging prognosis  which  he  had  made,  as  to  the  consequences  of 
another  delivery  at  the  completion  of  pregnancy;  but,  as  I  thought 
that  she  might,  perhaps,  give  birth  to  a  child  at  the  seventh  month, 
non-interference  until  that  period  was  suggested.  She  was,  however, 
utterly  averse  to  the  experiment,  more  especially  as  I  could  not  speak 
very  confidently  of  the  probability  of  its  success,  either  as  to  herself 
or  the  child.  The  suggestion  being  rejected,  I  sanctioned  a  resort  to 
the  alternative  of  abortion,  artificially  induced,  and  she  returned  home 
to  place  herself  under  the  care  of  her  family  physician,  an  accom- 
plished and  skillful  practitioner.  In  my  letter  to  him  I  advised  tht 
warm  and  cold  douches,  administered  as  in  Case  I.,  as  the  means  of  ex- 
citing abortion;  but  though  they  were  kept  up  for  a  month,  they  »g- 
nally  failed:  not  the  slightest  uterine  contractions  were  awakened  by 
them.  She  had  now  reached  the  fourth  month  of  pregnancy,  and  by 
my  advice  the  uterine  sovmd  was  resorted  to  to  provoke  expulsive  con- 
traction. Her  medical  attendant  found  it  very  difficult  to  introduce 
the  instrument,  and  it  was  not  easy  to  reach  the  os  uteri;  but  sue- 
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eeediDg  at  length,  he  determioed  to  allow  it  to  remain  in  the  uteras, 
BDtil  pains  should  be  excited,  which  occurred  in  twelve  honrs  after 
the  introdactioQ  of  the  soand,  and  seven  hours  subsequently  the  oYum 
was  expelled.  I  have  since  learned  that  Mrs.  D.,  though  debilitated 
by  what  she  had  undergone,  has  entirely  recovered. 

Case  III.  Abortion  induced  at  the  fourth  month  of  pregnancy  in  a 
^y  suffering  from  separation  of  the  hones  of  the  pelvis  at  the  pubic  and 
fight  sacro-iliac  symphyses,  the  conseqmnce  of  previous  pregnancies  and 
ddiveries, 

Mrs,  J.  came  from  a  neighboring  county  in  this  State,  to  consult  me 
in  respect  to  her  condition.  She  is  a  delicate  woman,  without  much 
stamina  of  constitution  originally,  and  her  strength  has  been  much 
undermined  by  long  suffering  and  confinement  to  bed.  She  is  thirty 
years  old,  and  the  mother  of  seven  children,  all  large  at  their  birth, 
Uie  least  weighing  nine  and  a  half  pounds,  the  rest  ten  to  eleven  pounds. 
In  the  latter  part  of  her  fourth  pregnancy  separation  of  the  symphy- 
sis pubis  took  place,  disabling  her  from  walking  or  even  standing  on 
her  feet,  so  that  she  kept  her  bed  until  after  her  delivery.  Nor  did 
she  recover  the  ability  to  stand  until  four  months  had  elapsed,  when,  by 
being  supported,  she  could  manage  to  move  a  little  about  the  room,  by 
sliding  one  foot  before  the  other.  During  all  this  time  her  sufferings  were 
great;  upon  the  least  motion,  even  being  turned  in  bed,  the  pain  com- 
plained of  being  in  the  affected  joint.  Nevertheless,  she  became  preg- 
nant again,  for  the  fifth  time,  with  the  effect  of  aggravating  her  suf- 
ferings, and  incapacitating  her  yet  more  for  standing  or  motion  of  any 
kind,  either  during  or  subsequent  to  parturition.  After  the  usual  inter- 
vals, a  sixth  and  seventh  pregnancy  ensued,  but  after  the  last  it  was  dis- 
covered that  the  right  sacro-iliac  symphysis  had  given  way,  since 
which  time  she  has  been  bedridden.  To  add  to  her  misfortunes,  she 
had  three  attacks  of  phlegmasia  dolens,  viz.,  after  her  fourth,  fifth, 
and  sixth  confinements.  Her  last  accouchement  occurred  in  March, 
1859,  and  she  became  pregnant  again  in  July  following.  Being  per- 
suaded in  her  own  mind  that  she  could  not  go  through  with  another 
gestation  and  its  sequelae,  she  consulted  me,  20th  October,  in  regard 
to  the  expediency  of  inducing  abortion,  and  after  mature  deliberation 
I  gave  an  opinion  favorable  to  that  resort,  rather  than  allow  the  preg- 
nancy to  run  its  course  and  destroy  perhaps  what  little  hope  remained 
that  the  two  pelvic  articulations,  already  loosened,  might  recover  their 
solidity  and  enable  her  to  discharge  her  duties  towards  the  numerous 
29 
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hmWjf  mostly  girls,  which  her  pertinacioas  fecanditj  had  already 
thrown  upon  her  hands.  The  case,  considered  in  reference  to  artifi- 
cial abortion,  is,  as  I  was  aware,  a  novel  one— none  soeh  being  found 
on  record,  so  far  as  I  know;  but  the  lack  of  precedent  ought  not  to 
deter  us  from  pursuing  the  dictates  of  our  private  judgment;  for  after 
all,  every  case  must  stand  on  its  own  bottom,  and  our  conduct  must 
be  regulated  by  the  indications  it  affords. 

Having  decided  to  induce  abortion  in  this  truly  pitiable  case,  I  se- 
lected the  uterine  sound  as  the  means  of  effecting  it,  and  on  the  20th 
October  the  instrument  was  easily  introduced  and  passed  in  to  the 
depth  of  upward  of  three  inches,  between  the  membranes  and  the 
anterior  wall  of  the  uterus.  The  point  of  the  sound  was  turned  first 
towards  one  side  of  the  uterus  and  then  towards  the  other  side,  draw- 
ing the  instrument  down  towards  the  os  uteri  after  each  revolution  of 
it,  with  a  view  of  breaking  up  the  adhesions  of  the  membranes  as  ex- 
tensively as  possible.  No  haemorrhage  followed  the  operation,  and 
Mrs.  J.  was  immediately  removed  to  the  cars  to  be  taken  home,  ac- 
cording to  previous  arrangement.  Some  pain  followed  the  operation, 
iand  continued  for  a  day  or  two;  but  the  uterus  was  not  moved  to  ex- 
pulsive contractions. 

November  8th. — The  patient  was  brought  back  to  the  city,  with 
the  uterus  quiescent,  and  well  disposed  to  contain  and  guard  its 
deposit.  The  sound  having  failed,  I  now  concluded  to  try  Cohen's 
method  of  exciting  labor,  viz.,  injecting  warm  water  between  the  mem- 
hranes  and  inner  surface  of  the  uterus.  A  silver  tube,  like  the  male 
catheter,'  but  with  a  less  curvature,  was  introduced  as  before,  and  two 
and  a  quarter  ounces  of  warm  water  thrown  in  with  a  syringe.  This 
was  done  at  noon,  and  an  hour  afterwards  she  had  a  chill,  followed  by 
smart  fever,  with  headache,  which  passed  off  in  three  or  four  hours, 
leaving  dull  pain  in  the  hypogastrium  and  back.  In  the  early  part  of 
the  night,  well-marked  labor-pains  set  in,  but  they  were  few  and 
feeble  until  towards  morning,  when  they  became  stronger  and  more 
frequent,  accompanied  also  with  some  haemorrhage.  At  6  o'clock  in 
the  morning  the  os  uteri  was  dilated  to  the  size  of  a  quarter  of  a 
dollar,  with  a  membranous  pouch  protruding,  which  soon  ruptured, 
despite  my  endeavors  to  prevent  it;  at  10|  o'clock  the  foetus  was  ex- 
pelled, the  little  umbilical  cord  remaining  entire,  and  preserving  its 
connection  with  the  placenta.  By  gentle  and  cautious  assistance  with 
the  fingers  during  the  pains,  I  succeeded  in  getting  away  the  seeun- 
dines  without  lacerating  the  attachment  of  the  cord,  and  the  foBtiUp 
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with  the  cord  and  membranes  attached,  are  preserved  in  the  moseom 
of  the  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons. 

Mrs.  J.  was  taken  to  the  cars  in  less  than  a  week,  and  conyejed 
home.  I  provided  her  with  a  leathern  belt,  with  instractions  to  wear 
it  constantly,  tightly  bnckled  around  the  pelvis,  in  order  to  counter- 
act, as  much  as  possible,  motion  at  the  loosened  joints,  and  at  the 
proper  time  to  have  a  stream  of  cold  salt  water  poured  from  a  height 
on  the  pelvic  and  sacro-iliac  symphyses.  She  was  also  directed  to 
take  iron  and  nutritious  diet,  and  to  be  often  carried  out  for  the 
benefit  of  fresh  air  and  exercise.  But  above  all,  she  was  charged  to 
keep  her  generative  faculties  in  abeyance  until  such  time,  should  it  ever 
come,  as  may  admit  of  their  indulgence  without  the  risk,  not  to  say 
certainty,  of  making  her  a  hopeless  and  useless  cripple  for  life. — 
Louisville  Med.  Journal, 
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ON  BLOODLETTINa  IN  PREaNANCT. 

By  M.  SiLBEBT. 

This  is  one  of  the  Prize  Essays  of  the  Academie  de  Mededne.  The 
author  believes  that,  as  a  consequence  of  the  reaction  against  the 
abuse  of  bleeding  in  pregnancy,  practitioners  in  our  own  times  are  too 
sparing  in  its  employment.  There  is,  in  fact,  a  tendency  to  the  same 
exaggeration  with  respect  to  the  chloro-ansemia  of  pregnant  women, 
which  formerly  prevailed  with  regard  to  plethora. 

"  That  great  consideration  should  be  paid  to  chloro-ansemia  in  the 
pathology  of  pregnancy  is  right  enough,  but  only  on  the  condition 
also  of  not  overlooking  plethora,  a  state  of  complete  reality,  and 
which  did  not  exist  merely  in  the  imagination  of  our  predecessors.  It 
is  only  by  studying  pregnancy  under  this  double  point  of  view,  and 
taking  into  account  at  the  same  time  the  '  nervous  condition '  and 
albuminuria,  which  also  play  their  part  in  the  production  of  the  acci- 
dents with  which  it  is  accompanied,  that  we  can  embrace  the  entire 
tmth.    This  is  not  done  by  sacrificing  one  point  of  view  to  the  other. 

"The  determination  of  the  relative  frequency  of  these  different 
conditions  as  causes  of  the  diseases  of  pregnancy  would  be  of  very 
great  importance  as  regards  the  general  indications  for  bleeding;  bat 
this  point  of  medical  statistics  is  far  from  being  elucidated,  and  it  is 
not  in  a  restricted  circle  like  Paris  that  the  elements  of  a  very  exact 
appreciation  are  likely  to  be  obtained.  For  the  practitioners  of  great 
citiesy  whose  observations  are  for  the  most  part  made  on  wom^n  jstip- 
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lated  by  misery  in  the  hospitals,  or  relaxed  by  all  the  delicacies  of 
Inxary  in  private  practice,  chloro-ansemia  and  the  'nervons  condition' 
predominate  in  the  pathology  of  pregnant  women.  Bnt  the  coantry 
practitioner  attributes  to  the  richness  and  exaberance  of  the  blood 
most  of  the  accidents  which  accompany  gestation." — Tome  zxi.,  p.  11?.. 
Haying  premised  thus  mnch,  M.  Silbert  diyides  his  subject  into 
three  parts:  in  the  first  he  treats  of  its  history;  in  the  second  he  con- 
siders the  general  indications  for  bleeding  in  pregnancy;  and  in  the 
third  he  passes  in  review  the  particular  cases  which  may  call  for  its 

administration.    We  pass  over  the  historical  part,  and  proceed  to  the 
next. 

GENERAL  CONSIDERATIONS   OK   BLEEDINO   IN  PREGNANCY. 

The  modifications  which  pregnancy  produces  in  the  system  are  of 
two  kinds:  first,  anatomical  &nd  functitmalj  which  are  constant  and  es- 
sential to  pregnancy,  having  their  seat  in  the  uterus  itself;  and  sec- 
ondly, sympathetiCf  which  are  eminently  variable.  The  accidents  which 
are  due  to  the  mere  physical  development  or  acquired  functions  of  the 
uterus  are  admitted  at  all  hands  to  be  best  allayed  by  antiphlogistic 
treatment.  The  sympathetic  modifications,  which  are  of  great  im- 
portance in  the  pathology  of  pregnancy,  are  referable  to  three  heads: 

(1.)  To  disturbances  of  the  nervous  system; 

(2.)  To  notable  changes  in  the  composition  and  quantity  of  the 
blood;  and 

(3.)  To  the  presence  of  albumen  in  the  urine. 

These  three  conditions,  then,  have  to  be  considered  in  relation  to 
the  question  of  bloodletting. 

DISTURBANCES   OF   THE   NERVOUS   SYSTEM. 

To  this  condition  must  we  attribute  not  only  the  extreme  moral  ir- 
ritability which  some  pregnant  women  exhibit,  but  also  a  good  share 
of  those  functional  disorders  which  are  so  common,  so  intense,  and  so 
obstinate,  and  which  have  been  so  frequently  attributed  to  plethora; 
as  vertigo,  loss  or  perversion  of  the  senses,  and  disturbances  of  the 
circulatory,  respiratory,  or  digestive  functions,  as  shown  by  palpita- 
tions, syncope,  vomiting,  &c. 

These  generally  disappear  or  become  diminished  with  the  progress 
of  pregnancy  in  women  whose  nervous  system  has  only  become  dis- 
turbed by  the  fact  of  the  pregnancy  itself;  but  it  is  otherwise  with 
those  in  whom  the  pregnancy  finds  this  condition  of  the  nervous  sys- 
tem already  acquired.  This  "  nervous  condition  "  has  been  laid  down 
by  Sandras  as  a  formal  contra-indication  to  bleeding,  when  it  is  nn- 
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coQnected  with  cerebral  plethora,  and  the  prohibition  is  justified  by 
the  close  relationship  which  asoallj  prevails  between  impoyerishment 
of  the  blood  and  the  production  of  nervous  disorders.  But  in  preg- 
nancy the  diminution  of  the  globular  element  of  the  blood  will  not  ex- 
plain most  of  these  nervous  disturbances,  inasmuch  as  these  in  general 
disappear  before  the  blood  has  undergone  any  notable  improvement  in 
this  respect. 

The  sympathetic  excitement  is  in  many  cases  the  direct  consequence 
of  the  irritable  state  of  the  uterus,  and  capable  of  relief  by  small 
general  or  by  local  bleeding.  Moreover,  the  "  nervous  condition  "  is 
an  unequivocal  cause  of  uterine  plethora.  The  women  who  menstru- 
ate most  are  not  the  strong  and  plethoric,  but  the  nervous  and  deli- 
cate. Great  care  is  indeed  required  in  employing  bloodletting  in  the 
nervous  affections  of  pregnancy,  especially  towards  the  end  of  this; 
but  when  the  state  of  the  strength  permits  it,  the  contra-indication 
must  not  be  regarded  as  absolute. 

MODinCATIONS  IN  THE   COMPOSITION  AND   QUANTrTY   OF  THE   BLOOD. 

Modern  researches  have  shown  that — 

1st.  The  globules  diminish  from  the  commencement  to  the  end  of 
pregnancy,  their  proportion  rapidly  decreasing  from  the  seventh 
month. 

2d.  The  fibrin,  slightly  diminished  during  the  early  months,  is  then 
increased  somewhat  to  the  seventh,  becoming  much  augmented  during 
the  last  two  months. 

3d.  The  albumen  diminishes  progressively,  though  only  to  a  slight 
degree,  throughout  the  whole  of  the  pregnancy. 

Although  these  modifications  cannot  be  called  pathological,  yet  is 
the  relation  which  such  blood  bears  to  chloro-ansemia  so  strong  as  to 
lead  to  the  same  pathogenic  character  being  attributed  to  the  latter 
as  formerly  attached  to  plethora.  M.  Oazeau's  views  concerning  the 
agency  of  chloro-ansemia  are  certainly  too  exclusive.  The  condition 
of  the  blood  in  pregnancy  is,  in  fact,  quite  peculiar  and  special. 

In  some  exceptional  cases,  the  chloro-ansemia  may  prevail,  but  it  is 
rather  as  a  coincidence  and  exaggeration  of  a  condition  already  pres- 
ent, than  a  consequence  of  the  sympathetic  reaction  of  the  uterus. 
But  true  plethora  may  also  prevail  in  women  notably  predisposed,  or 
it  may  do  so  temporarily  and  at  different  stages  of  the  pregnancy  in 
those  in  whom  it  is  only  a  result  of  the  increased  vitality  dependent 
onpr^nancy;  and  depletion  requires  to  be  used  with  more  caution 
when  plethora  is  a  temporary,  accidental  condition,  than  when  it  is  an 
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habitual  state,  aggrayated  by  pregnancy.  Even  hi  seroos  pihthonii 
in  which,  with  a  diminution  of  globules,  there  may  be  a  proportiodato 
increase  of  serum,  and  in  which  ferruginous  preparations  may  btf 
called  for,  the  mass  of  the  blood  being  also  augmented,  careful  defde^ 
tion  is  not  the  less  indicated.  Mere  mechanical  plethora,  determined 
by  the  pressure  of  the  uterus  during  the  latter  months,  may  also  call 
for  palliative  bleeding. 

ALBUMINTTBIA. 

Although  pregnancy  may  run  through  its  course  quite  uninterfered 
with  when  albuminuria  is  present,  at  other  times  it  becomes  a  most 
grave  complication,  signally  favoring  the  production  of  sanguineous  or 
serous  congestions,  which  in  a  great  number  of  cases  are  the  point  of 
departure  of  alarming  accidents. 

Bleeding  may  often  be  advantageously  resorted  to  in  order  to  ward 
off  such  consequences,  when  albuminous  nephritis  coincides  with  pr^ 
nancy,  and  when  the  condition  of  the  urine,  analogous  to  that  ob- 
served in  the  anasarca  consecutive  to  scarlatina,  implies  renal  con- 
gestion. 

Albuminuria,  considered  in  itself,  is  most  often  connected  with  as- 
thenia, and  therefore  bleeding  is  contra-indicated;  but  the  peculiar 
conditions  observed  in  the  pregnant  woman  often  compel  practitioners 
to  depart  from  this  rule ;  no  one  hesitating,  when  uterine  or  cerebro- 
spinal congestions  become  menacing,  to  have  recourse  to  this  means. 

In  the  sections  on  the  inconveniences  and  dangers  of  bleeding  in  preg- 
nancy^ the  author  makes  several  quotations,  in  order  to  show  that  in- 
judicious depletion  during  pregnancy,  by  impoverishing  the  blood,  may 
give  rise  to  abortion,  and  predispose  to  disease,  especially  to  puerperal 
fever. 

We  pass  on  to  the  third  portion  of  the  work,  treating  of  the  partic- 
ular circumstances  which  may  call  for  bleeding. 

I.     Bleeding  in  the  Diseases  proper  to  Pregnancy. 

As  long  as  the  exaggerated  ideas  concerning  the  plethora  of  preg- 
nancy prevailed,  bleeding  was  performed  without  any  reserve  in  all 
diseases  of  pregnancy;  and  although  any  such  excess  would  now  be 
unjustifiable,  yet  does  bleeding  still  constitute  our  principal  mode  of 
treating  such  affections.  This  arises  from  the  fact  that  whenever  they 
reach  a  certain  point,  the  usual  result  is  the  product  of  congestion. 

The  causes  of  the  diseases  of  pregnancy  are:  {a)  the  anatomical 
and  functional  changes  in  the  uterine  system,  and  the  fluxion  of  which 
the  pelvis  is  necessarily  the  seat  during  gestation;  (h)  the  mechanical 
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obstacle  which  the  deyelopment  of  the  uteras  opposes  to  the  free  play 
of  the  organs;  (e)  the  sympathetic  reaction  excited  by  the  uteras  in 
owtaiii  organs;  and  (d)  the  influence  which  the  general  modifications 
of  the  neryoas  system,  the  changed  conditions  of  the  blood,  and  the 
exlBtence  of  albaminnria,  exert  upon  the  economy. 

Any  of  these  four  causes  may  act  in  an  isolated  manner,  but  usu- 
ally more  than  one  act  together,  and  concur  in  the  production  of  the 
accidents.  It  would  be  difficult,  therefore,  to  consider  the  diseases  of 
pregnancy  by  distinguishing  them  according  to  the  causes  which  give 
rise  to  them;  and  the  author  prefers  dividing  them  into  idiopathic  and 
sympathetic  diseases.  The  former  have  their  seat  in  the  uterus  and 
pelvic  Qrgans,  and  are  the  result  of  anatomical  and  functional  changes ; 
and  the  others  interest  distant  organs,  being  due  to  the  reaction  which 
the  condition  of  the  uterus  exerts  upon  the  entire  economy. 

IDIOPATHIC   AFFKCrriONS. 

(a,)  Uterine  Plethora  or  Congestion. — ^This  may  be  sometimes  de- 
pendent upon,  a  state  of  general  plethora,  but  it  is  oftener  found  in 
nervous,  albuminuric,  and  hydropolysemic  subjects.  Not  only  does 
uterine  plethora  exert  a  great  influence  on  the  production  of  uterine 
haemorrhage  and  premature  contractions,  but  it  determines  almost  the 
entire  pathology  of  the  ovum;  placental  congestion  and  apoplexy  be- 
ing, in  fact,  intimately  dependent  on  it.  Although  it  may  appear  at 
any  period,  it  is  yet  during  the  first  half  of  pregnancy  that  it  is  most 
commonly  met  with.  Bleeding  is  the  treatment  indicated,  the  amount 
of  this  being  regulated  by  the  nature  of  the  cause  giving  rise  to  the 
plethora. 

(b.)  Hamorrhage — Is  commonly  a  consequence  of  uterine  plethora, 
and  it  should  be  treated  by  bleeding,  when  there  is  evidence  of  the 
permanent  operation  of  an  active  cause,  and  especially  during  the  first 
six  months.     At  a  later  period  greater  circumspection  is  required. 

(c.)  Premature  Contraction — Is  a  frequent  consequence  of  conges- 
tion, and  especially  of  haemorrhage,  and  bleeding  is  a  powerful  means 
of  arresting  it. 

{d,)  Among  other  pathological  conditions,  dropsy  of  the  amnois 
and  hydrorrhcea  admit  only  of  bleeding  when  signs  of  congestion  and 
plethora  are  present. 

(«.)    Uteriiie  Neuralgia — Is  sometimes  dependent  on  plethora. 

(/.)    Uterine  Rheumatum — Is  usually  best  treated  by  depletion. 

Passing  on  to  the  affections  of  other  organs  than  the  uterus,  which 
arise  from  the  physiological  fluxion  taking  place  towards  the  pelvis, 
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we  have  congestion  of  the  broad  ligamentSf  which,  althoagh  a  rare  aflbo- 
tioD,  must  still  be  borne  in  mind.  The  hsBmorrhagic  molimen  of  the 
veins  of  the  rectum,  giving  rise  to  hemorrhoids,  maj  become  an  active 
cause  of  abortion.  When  connected  with  a  state  of  plethora,  bleed- 
ing should  be  resorted  to;  while,  when  the  hsemorrhoids  are  inflamed 
and  painful,  leeches  may  be  safely  applied,  though  they  are  often  but 
of  little  use. 

Cystitis  is  not  a  rare  occurrence  in  pregnancy,  and  the  softening  of 
the  pelvic  ligaments,  which  is  so  constant  an  occurrence,  may  go  on  to 
a  true  inflammation. 

SYMPATHETIC   AFFECTIONS. 

The  great  benefit  derivable  from  bloodletting  in  the  idiopathic  a£foo- 
tions  of  pregnancy  is  not  obtained  in  the  management  of  the  sympa- 
thetic affections. 

{a.)  Affections  of  the  Breast, — Although  it  is  rare  for  the  changes 
which  take  place  in  this  organ  to  assume  a  morbid  character,  yet  in 
some  instances  a  true  phlegmasia  may  be  developed,  and  depletion 
be  called  for. 

(ft.)  Disturbance  of  the  Digestive  Organs. — The  stomach  is  the  or- 
gan which,  of  all  others,  is  most  readily  and  most  deeply  influenced 
by  the  sympathetic  reaction  of  the  uterus.  In  the  case  of  obstinate 
vomiting,  in  place  of  applying  means  after  means  to  the  stomach  itself, 
our  attention  should  often  be  turned  to  the  uterus,  whether  for  recti- 
fying malposition  or  abating  congestion  and  inflammation. 

(c.)  Neuralgias. — The  various  forms  of  these  (as  cephalalgia,  odon- 
talgia, tic  douloureux,  vulvar  pruritus,  &c., )  to  which  pregnant  women 
are  liable,  have  almost  ceased  to  be  treated  by  bleeding  since  the  time 
of  Yallex;  but  that  author  attributed  too  much  to  the  agency  of  as- 
thenia in  the  production  of  these  affections,  for  depletion  may  be  ad- 
vantageously used  wheu  the  patient  is  not  anemic,  and  symptoms  of 
general  excitement  are  present. 

(d.)  Vertigo  and  syncope  should  be  treated  by  bleeding  or  not,  ac- 
cording to  the  nature  of  the  cause  which  has  produced  them. 

(«.)  Edampsia. — Whatever  difference  of  opinion  may  prevail  with 
respect  to  the  nature,  of  this,  all  are  pretty  well  agreed  as  to  the  ne- 
cessity of  bleeding;  and  not  only  is  this  required  in  the  actual  attack, 
but  as  a  preventive,  and  especially  when  albuminuria  is  present,  or 
eclampsia  has  occurred  in  a  former  labor. 

(/.)  Partial  paralysis  is  sometimes  observed  towards  the  end  of 
pregnancy,  chiefly  in  primiparse.  The  causes  are  often  obscure,  though 
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the  affection  nsaallj  seems  connected  with  chloro-ancBmia,  hyastasia, 
or  albaminuria.  It  usaallj  disappears  of  its  own  accord,  and  bleeding 
shoold  not  be  resorted  to  except  in  the  robust  and  plethoric. 

(g,)  Disturbances  of  the  Respiratory  and  Circulating  Orgams, — 
The  disturbance  of  respiration  daring  the  later  months  is  dae  to  a 
mere  mechanical  caase,  thrusting  up  the  diaphragm ;  but  when  dyspnoea 
is  observed  at  an  earlier  period,  it  may  be  due  to  the  nervous  condi- 
tion, or  to  congestion  or  oedema  of  the  lung;  and  according  to  the  na- 
ture and  prevalence  of  these  causes,  the  treatment  with  regard  to 
bleeding  niust  be  regulated.  In  some  cases  palpitation  of  the  heart 
is  also^due  to  local  congestion,  and  may  call  for  depletion;  but  such 
cases  are  rare.  Cough,  when  dependent  upon  such  condition,  is  best 
relieved  by  moderate  depletion. 

(A.)  Dropsy  of  the  Cellular  Tissue. — This  is  not  always  due  to  the 
obstacles  offered  to  the  venous  circulation,  or  to  the  coexistence  of  a 
disease  of  the  heart,  and  albuminuria  must  be  taken  into  account,  in 
consequence  of  the  frequent  occurrence  of  convulsions  when  it  is 
present. 

II.     On  Bleeding  in  the  Intercurrent  Diseases  op  Pregnancy. 

For  the  balk  of  these  the  treatment  differs  but  little  from  that  which 
is  proper  in  the  non-pregnant  condition.  As  a  general  rule,  prudence 
in  bleeding  is  advisable ;  but  there  are  cases  in  which  the  greatest  en- 
ergy is  alone  sufficient;  for  not  only  may  some  of  these  affections 
exert  an  injurious  effect  upon  the  progress  of  gestation,  but  they  them- 
selves may  be  influenced  by  the  changes  incident  upon  the  increase  of 
size  of  the  uterus.  Expectation,  which  would  be  proper  in  the  unim- 
pregnated  condition,  may  be  misplaced  here.  The  superabundance  of 
fluids,  or  polysemia,  so  frequently  met  with  in  pregnant  women,  should 
also  be  borne  in  mind,  as  an  additional  reason  for  employing  the 

lancet. 

III.    On  Bleeding  in  Narrow  Pelvis. 

The  author  agrees  with  M:  Depaul,  that  in  certain  cases  of  narrow 
pelvis  it  is  preferable  to  seek  to  diminish  the  size  of  the  foetus  by  rigid 
diet  and  bleeding,  to  resorting  to  premature  labor. — Southern  Med, 
wnd  Surg.  Journ. 

Dr,  F.  Campbell  Stewart,  who  has  been  residmg  in  Paris  for  sev- 
eral years,  recently  made  a  flying  visit  to  the  United  States,  spending 
only  a  few  days  in  New  York  and  Philadelphia,  and  then  returned  t 
France. 
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EDITOR^S    TA.BIL.E: 


NOT  QUITB  ORACULAR. 

One  eyerj  now  and  then  meets  with  men  whose  mental  calibre  is 
somewhat  of  a  pnzzle,  the  solation  of  which  is  only  interesting  as  a 
psychological  cnriosity;  for  the  opinions  of  snch  persons  are,  in  them- 
selves, of  no  yalne  except  by  the  mischief  to  which  their  blunders 
may  give  rise.  In  listening  to  people  of  this  stamp,  it  is  sometimes 
difficult  to  say  whether  their  remarks  should  be  taken  as  the  expres- 
sion of  an  ingenuous  and  unsophisticated,  albeit  weak  man,  or  as 
evidence  of  a  covert  intention  of  quizzing  those  to  whom  they  address 
themselves,  by  an  affectation  of  simplicity  which  does  not  belong  to 
them.  In  the  case  of  the  Philadelphia  Medical  and  Surgical  Re- 
porter, which  indulges  in  exhibitions  of  this  kind,  we  are  forced  to  the 
melancholy  conclusion  that  its  would-be  oracular  utterances  are,  amid 
occasional  gleams  of  intellect,  the  result  of  constitutional  and  incur- 
able ineptitude.  It  seems  to  be  alike  insensible  to  the  advice  of 
friends  and  the  rebukes  of  those  whom  it  has  rendered  hostile  by  its 
self-sufficiency  'and  incessant  boasting.  Why  does  it  not  secure  edi- 
torial aid  to  furnish  regular  articles  such  as  we  sometimes  see  in  its 
columns,  in  place  of  those  piebald  shreds  and  patches  in  which  it 
loves  to  dress  itself  ?  In  its  eagerness  to  make  novel  suggestions,  it  is 
quite  insensible  of  their  exquisite  absurdity ;  as,  for  instance,  in  one  of 
its  late  proposals  that  the  Convention  to  revise  the  United  States 
Pharmacopoeia  should  legalize  a  series  of  quack  medicines,  without  its 
occurring  to  the  sage  proposer  that  such  a  measure  would  be  equiva- 
lent to  the  offer  of  honorary  distinction  to  successive  quacks  and  nos- 
trum mongers. 

A  late  number  of  the  Reporter  (May  12)  offers  a  choice  speci- 
men of  its  quality  in  the  true  Malvolio  vein.  It  consists  in  the  fol- 
lowing snappish  rebuke  of  our  suggestion,  that  Professor  Valentine 
Mott  should  be  nominated  to  the  Presidency  of  the  American  Medi- 
cal Association  at  its  meeting  in  New  Haven.  Suggestions  of  names 
of  men,  some  eminent,  some  unknown,  for  office,  are  continually  made 
before  an  election,  whether  it  be  of  President  of  the  United  States, 
or  constable,  without  its  ever  being  objected  to  by  the  most  furious 
political  partisan.  Similar  freedom  is  allowed  to  every  one  in  the  case 
of  an  approaching  election  of  officers  for  corporations  and  societies 
of  all  kinds,  without  stint  or  comment.  The  Reporter  closes  its  com- 
ments on  our  suggestion  in  these  terms: 
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"  Take  it  all  iq  all,  we  r^ard  this  attempt  of  the  Gazette  to  fore- 
stall the  action  of  the  Association  as  an  impertinence  which  will  be 
frowned  upon  by  the  profession  generally,  but  by  no  one  more  heart- 
ily than  the  eminent  and  veteran  Professor  to  whom  he  refers." 

This  is  nttered  in  the  amnsing  anconscionsness  on  the  part  of  the 
malapert  and  vain-glorions,  self-constituted  oracle,  that  but  two  weeks 
before  it  had,  in  an  article  entitled  ''Groundless  Apprehensions,"  ta-' 
ken  on  itself,  without  any  authority  whatever,  "  to  assure  its  readers,  in 
all  sincerity,"  that  the  Faculties  of  the  Philadelphia  schools,  and  the 
dd^ates  from  the  different  Societies,  hospitals,  &c.,  in  that  city, 
would  not  introduce  to  the  notice  of  the  Association  at  New  Haven, 
(xt  inquire  into  alleged  improper  influences  exerted  by  the  faculties  of 
certain  Southern  medical  schools  to  induce  students  to  secede  from 
Northern  schools."  It  will  not  be  hard  to  imagine  the  feelings  of  the 
large,  intelligent,  and  independent  Philadelphia  delegation,  at  this  in- 
direct and  insolent  attempt  to  foreclose  all  discussion,  and  to  bind 
tiiemselves  by  an  implied  promise,  made  by  a  party  apparently  in  their 
confidence  and  speaking  in  their  name,  that  they  would  preserve  en- 
tire and  absolute  silence  on  a  question  of  great  moment — one  which 
involves  a  review  of  transactions  affecting  deeply  the  fair  fame  oi  the 
medical  profession  and  the  efficiency  of  medical  education. 

Waiving  for  the  moment  the  inquiry  whether  the  oracular  utter- 
ance of  the  Reporter f  which,  in  the  absence  of  the  true  Pythi», 
mounts  the  tripod,  is  not  the  effect  of  flatulent  gases  rather  than  of 
the  divine  aura,  we  too  can  assure  our  readers  in  all  sincerity,  and 
alter  ample  means  of  ascertaining  the  fact,  that  this  meddlesome  and 
fossy  journal  neither  is,  nor  ever  has  been,  and  we  think  we  are  safe- 
io  saying  never  will  be,  the  organ  or  the  exponent  of  the  Faculties  of 
the  medical  schools  of  Philadelphia,  or  of  the  delegation  from  it  to 
the  American  Medical  Association;  nor  has  it  ever  been  for  a  mo- 
ment taken  into  their  councils,  or  entitled  itself  to  any  share  of  con-' 
fidence  in  its  ability,  its  discretion  and  its  impartiality.  Singular 
endence  of  the  discernment  and  tact  which  it  might  be  supposed  td 
evince  as  an  ally  of  any  college  or  other  influential  body  of  physi-  ' 
cians  in  Philadelphia,  and  at  the  same  time  of  its  sensitive  regard  for 
the  ethical  and  medical  reputation  of  the  profession  in  that  city,  is 
afforded  in  the  opinion  which,  unasked,  it  gives  of  the  merits  of  the 
parties  engaged  in  the  affair  of  the  "  secession"  or  ''  abduction"  of 
the  Southern  students  last  winter.  Not  only  does  the  Reporter  ex- 
onerate from  all  blame  the  Faculties  of  distant  sdioola  for  any  active 
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agency  in  the  matter,  but  it  makes  the  remarkable  discoyerj  that  the 
undue  influence  by  which  the  disastrons  results  were  brought  about 
was  exercised  by  "  parties  north  of  Mason  and  Dixon's  line." 

On  the  first  point,  the  Rtporter  tells  us  that  the  other  schools  ''  but 
opened  their  doors  to  admit  what  was  freely  offered  them,  and  we  are 
not  prepared  to  blame  them  for  that/'  We  are  not  now  going  to 
enter  into  the  general  merits  of  the  subject,  nor  to  stigmatize  as  it 
might  deserve  the  conduct  of  those  who  acted  the  part  of  principalB 
and  accessories  before  and  after  the  act;  but  would  merely  make  a 
remark  in  reference  to  the  party  more  nearly  concerned,  and  whose 
interests  seem  to  have  been  overlooked — we  mean,  of  course,  the 
students.  The  Philadelphia  journal  is  so  little  imbued  with  the 
ethics  of  the  profession,  and  of  the  reciprocal  obligations  between 
teacher  and  learner,  that  it  can  only  look  at  the  question  in  a  mere 
spirit  of  trade.  It  wanted  the  delicacy  and  the  perspicacity  to  see  that 
the  uppermost  thought  in  the  mind  of  any  man,  not  blinded  by  passion 
or  prejudice,  at  the  time,  would  have  been,  of  the  serious  injury  to  the 
students,  by  their  suddenly  breaking  off  in  the  middle  of  their  colle- 
giate session,  and  hurrying  away  to  other  and  distant  places,  at  the 
risk  of  their  acquiring  habits  of  idleness  and  dissipation,  which  might 
adhere  to  them,  and  ruin  their  usefulness  and  reputation  in  all  their 
after  life.  Entertaining  this  opinion,  a  disinterested  man,  a  father,  a 
preceptor,  would  have  urged  on  the  ingenuous  and  confiding  youths, 
who  were  becoming  the  victims  of  a  vile  conspiracy,  the  importance 
of  their  continuing  their  studies  through  the  entire  session ;  leaving 
it  to  the  spring  for  them  to  consider  by  what  means  Southern  teach- 
ers and  Southern  students  could  best  unite  in  strengthening  and 
glorifying  Southern  schools. 

We  leave  it  to  the  professors  of  the  medical  schools  and  to  the 
members  of  the  profession  at  large,  of  Philadelphia,  to  determine  the 
degree  of  patience  with  which  they  will  submit  to  the  R&portei^s  in- 
version of  the  usually  received  history  of  last  winter's  transactions. 
We  may  expect  the  display  of  forbearance  on  their  part  promised  for 
them  by  this  journal  will  be  followed  by  an  acknowledgment  of  their 
being  the  authors  of  the  agitation  and  its  consequences,  and  by  an  en- 
treaty to  be  forgiven  by  the  Southern  schools  for  the  wrong  done  them 
by  unjust  accusations.  On  the  other  hand,  we  may  be  told  that  it  is 
not  worth  while  to  criticise  the  .tastes,  nor  express  surprise  a"  any 
unlooked-for  affinities  of  the  Reporter,  Its  own  opinions  would  not 
oppress  any  person  by  their  weight,*  nor  its  course  bewilder  into  fd- 
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lowing  its  lead.  So  far  it  cannot  be  regarded  even  in  the  very  negative 
light  of  a  figure,  which  might  serve  the  purpose  of  a  vane,  to  point 
the  direction  of  the  wind  in  the  medical  atmosphere. 


-»»♦ 


We  have  been  obliged  to  decline  the  publication  of  a  number  of 
Lectures  of  late.  Not  that  we  do  not  appreciate  the  value  to  a 
journal  and  its  readers  of  "  original  lectures,"  such  as  those  which 
grace  the  columns  of  the  "  London  Lancet"  monthly,  whose  novelty 
and  merit  commend  them  to  the  profession  everywhere;  and  for  such 
any  of  our  periodicals  could  afford  to  pay  liberally.  But  when  breth- 
ren wish  to  advertise  tnemselves  in  some  specialty,  by  writing  and 
printing  lectures  as  though  delivered  to  imaginary  classes;  and  on 
trite  and  commonplace  subjects,  without  a  single  new  idea,  or  indeed 
any  idea  at  all,  which  is  not  borrowed  from  the  books  of  recent 
European  savans,  which  books  are  as  accessible  to  us  all,  as  to  these 
compilers  of  lectures,  we  must  be  excused  from  inseriing  them  in  the 
Gazette,  or  even  reading  them  when  tjiey  appear  elsewhere,  for  we 
and  our  readers  can  employ  our  time  better. 

We  have  seen  such  productions  dignified  by  the  title  of  lectures, 
in  some  of  our  contemporaries,  which  are  little  else  than  tran- 
scripts from  Simpson,  Bennett,  Virchow,  Latham,  &c.,  though 
gravely  presented  as  of  domestic  manufacture,  and  we  cannot  forbear 
hinting  to  our  confreres,  that  some  discrimination  is  needed  in  lend- 
ing our  columns  to  the  glorification  of  second-hand  chiffoniers,  or 
their  "  Lectures."     Verbum  sat. 


-•-•-•- 


REGISTRY  OF  BIRTHS,  MARRIAGES  AND  DEATHS. 

We  have  received  the  17th  Report  to  the  Commonwealth  of  Mas- 
sachusetts, on  this  important  subject,  for  which  we  are  indebted  to 
the  courtesy  of  our  friend  Dr.  Josiah  Curtis  of  Boston,  who  has 
brought  to  this  registration  an  amount  of  industry,  discrimination  and 
experience  which  enable  him  to  employ  the  statistics  collected  by  that 
great  State,  with  a  degree  of  science  and  skill,  immeasurably  in  ad- 
vance of  any  other  of  the  explorers  in  this  field  of  research.  His 
observations  accompanying  the  tabular  exhibit  possess  very  great 
interest,  and  invest  the  whole  subject  with  intense  attractions  to  all 
who  can  appreciate  the  valne  of  Yital  Statistics  in  their  relations  to 
moral  science  as  well  as  political  economy.  We  hope  to  direct  more 
particular  attention  to  this  Report  and  its  teachings  hereafter. 
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STATISTICS  OF  BiEDICAL 

StadMitk       CfacaioailM. 

Jefferson  Medical  College 680  170 

University  of  Pennsylvania 615  lt3 

University  of  Nashville 466  101 

University  of  New  York 411  188 

University  of  Lonisiana, 401  118 

Medical  College  of  Sonth  Carolina 249  115 

N.O.  School  of  Medicine 216  63 

College  of  Physicians  and  Sargeons,  N.  Y 200  55 

Massachusetts  Medical  College 195  32 

University  of  Michigan, 185 

Atlanta  Medical  College 166  50 

University  of  Louisville,  Ky 130  38 

Pennsylvania  Medical  College 130  38 

Ohio  Medical  College 128  32 

Mobile  Medical  College Ill  15 

University  of  Virginia, 104 

Rush  Medical  College,  Chicago 101  36 

Cincinnati  College  of  Medicine 97  30 

National  Medical  College,  Washington,  D.  C. . . .  83  29 

New  York  Medical  College 76  20 

Shelby  Medical  College 75  9 

Buffalo  Medical  College 70 

Cleveland  Medical  College 70  18 

Oglethorpe  Medical  College,  Savannah,  Geo 60  21 

Lind  University,  (Chicago,) 30  9 

Medical  Department  of  Yale  College 13 

Kentucky  School  of  Medicine 37 

Savannah  Medical  College 12 

Medical  College  of  Yirginia 82 

Medical  College  of  Georgia 62 

St.  Louis  Medical  College, 62 

Missouri  Medical  College, 30 

University  of  Maryland, 50 

»♦  ■  ' 
THE  X7NIVXSRSIT7  OF  MARTLAND. 

The  lamented  death  of  Professor  Frick  and  Dr.  B.  B.  Smith,  with 
the  resignation  of  Professor  Roby,  has  necessitated  the  filling  of 
three  vacancies  in  this  excellent  school.    We  learn  that  Dr.  Edward 
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Warren,  of  the  Medical  Journal  of  North  Carolina^  has  been  called 
to  the  Professorship  of  Therapeatics,  &c.,  and  Dr.  Wm.  A.  Ham- 
mond, late  of  the  IT.  S.  Army,  has  been  chosen  to  the  Professorship 
of  Anatomy.  These  are  excellent  appointments,  both  gentlemen 
being  extensively  known  and  highly  esteemed  by  the  profession 
eyerywhere,  and  we  congratulate  oar  venerated  Alma  Mater  on 
being  able  to  secure  snch  snccessors  to  those,  of  whose  valnable 
Bervices  they  have  so  recently  been  bereaved.  Dr.  Farnandis  takes 
the  place  of  Dr.  B.  B.  Smith  as  Demonstrator,  for  which  he  is  said 
to  be  well  qnalified.  This  school,  so  ancient,  and  always  so  respect- 
able, now  promises  a  wider  extent  of  nsefnlness. 


->♦»' 


Ne'v«r  Sydenham  Society's  Publications. 

The  two  remaining  volnmes  for  1859  are  ready  for  distribntion  by 
the  agent.  Dr.  Heywood. 

Subscriptions  now  due,  and  an  increase  of  books  is  promised  for 
the  cnrrent  year. 

Yandorkolk  on  the  Spinal  Cord,  Medulla  Oblongata,  and  Epilepsy, 
makes  the  fourth  volume. 

Kussmall  and  Tenner  on  Convulsions,  &c.,  Wagner  on  Resections, 
with  Graefe  on  Irideotomy,  are  included  in  the  fifth  volume,  both  ele- 
gantly bound. 

The  success  and  increasing  patronage  of  the  Society  have  encour- 
aged the  promise  of  a  Year  Book,  to  be  issued  annually,  which  will 
be  of  great  value. 

One  of  the  first  works  for  1860  will  be  Bright  on  abdominal  tu- 
mors and  intumescence.  Another,  Professor  French's  clinical  account 
of  diseases  of  the  liver. 

A  reprint  of  Smellie's  Midwifery,  edited  by  Prof.  Simpson;  Cas- 
per's Medical  Jurisprudence;  Yogel  and  Menbauer's  work  on  the 
Examination  of  the  Urine,  are  in  preparation. 

Hebra's  great  Atlas  of  illustrations  of  Skin  Diseases  is  now  pro- 
jected, and  if  the  profession  at  home  and  abroad  will  respond  by  be- 
coming annual  subscribers,  the  first  part  will  appear  in  1860. 

Let  all  reading  physicians  in  America  avail  themselves  of  the  labors 
of  this  Society. 

Savam^Tuih  Jowrnal  of  Medicine, — Dr.  John  Stainback  Wilson,  of 
Columbus,  Geo.,  has  become  corresponding  editor  to  this  periodical, 
irfaich  is  still  conducted  by  our  old  Mends,  Drs.  Harris  and  Arnold. 
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Frof,  Levin  S,  Joynes,  President  of  the  Medical  Society  of  Vir- 
ginia, has  an  address  published  with  the  transactions  of  that  Society 
for  1859,  which  takes  high  ground  for  |:eform  in  Medical  Education; 
though  he  thinks  preliminary  training  impracticable  at  present,  which 
in  effect  defeats  all  hope  of  improvement.  So  long  as  an  illiterate, 
uneducated  man  can  be  admitted  anywhere  as  a  student  of  medicine, 
80  long  will  -the  efforts  of  the  Association  in  any  other  direction  be 
fruitless.  All  such  should  be  sent  to  school  for  that  amount  of 
preparatory  training  which  is  an  indispensable  prerequisite  to  any 
medical  education,  worthy  the  name.  We  doubt  whether  Prof. 
Joynes  himself  does  not  concur  in  this  opinion. 

JDr,  Wm.  C  Rogers,  of  Green  Islamd,  N,  Y, — The  last  Monthh/  an- 
nounces the  death  of  this  gentleman,  one  of  its  valued  correspond- 
ents; and,  most  singularly,  the  same  number  contains  a  paper,  writ- 
ten by  Dr.  B.  but  a  few  days  before  his  decease,  '*  on  the  resuscita- 
tion  of  infants  born  still.''  He  Was  a  worthy  brother,  and  died  in  the 
harness.    Thus  are  we  passing  away. 

Medical  College  of  the  State  of  South  Ca/rolina, — ^The  class  in  at- 
tendance on  the  Lectures  for  the  session  of  1859-60  numbered  two 
hundred  and  forty -nine  (249)  students;  and  the  degree  of  Doctor  of 
Medicine  was  conferred  at  the  Annual  Commencement  on  one  hun- 
dred and  fifteen  (115)  candidates.  We  congratulate  the  Faculty  on 
this  evidence  of  prosperity. 

Prof,  G,  B.  Wood,  of  Philadelphia,  being  about  to  visit  Europe, 
has  been  tendered  a  public  dinner  by  his  brethren,  on  the  occasion  of 
his  departure. 

Prof,  Austin  Flint,  Jr.,  has  accepted  the  chair  of  Physiology,  &c., 
in  the  N.  0.  School  of  Medicine,  which  has  thus  monopolized  the 
services  of  father  and  son.  Dr.  Flint  senior,  however,  will  still  re- 
tain his  connection  with  the  L.  I.  College  Hospital  during  the  sum- 
mer and  visit  New  Orleans  in  the  winter. 

Prof,  F,  H,  Hamilton  has  removed  his  residence  from  Buffalo,  and 
settled  in  Brooklyn,  L.  I.,  very  much  to  the  gratification  of  his  nu- 
merous friends  in  this  vicinity. 

A  New  Medical  College  is  announced  at  Leavenworth  City,  Kansas 
Territory.  So  we  go.  First  a  journal,  then  a  college,  and  this  be- 
fore becoming  a  State.  Verily  we  are  a  fast  people,  and  live  in  a  go- 
ahead  age. 

Dr,  Brown- Siquard  is  at  the  head  of  a  new  hospital  in  London  for 
Paralysis  and  Epilepsy. 
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THB  CITT  INSPECTOR. 

Our  old  friend,  Mr.  Delavan,  is  winning  golden  opinions  from  all 
sorts  of  people,  by  the  intelligence,  industry,  and  discrimination  he  is 
exhibiting  in  the  discharge  of  his  official  functions.     Our  own  profes- 
sion, which  we  confess  clamored  for  the  office  to  be  given  to  a  physi- 
cian, and  only  failed  in  their  object  by  the  rivalries  and  jealousies  of 
the  medical  cliques  which  unhappily  divide  us,  have  every  reason  to 
be  satisfied  with  Mr.  Delavan,  and  his  subordinate.  Dr.  Ramsay, 
whom  his  good  sense  prompted  to  call  to  his  aid,  in  the  bureau  of  the 
department  where  medical  knowledge  was  indispensable,  and  where, 
as  we  thinij,  it  has  alrec\dy  been  made  available  to  signalize  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  present  City  Inspector  beyond  that  of  any  one  of 
his  predecessors. 

We  sliall  ascribe  the  merit  of  sonic  of  these  improvements  to  Dr. 
Ramsay,  until  we  are  otherwise  instructed.  We  especially  refer  to 
the  efforts  lie  has  put  forth  to  correct  and  improve  the  bills  of  mor- 
tality, as  derived  from  the  weekly  Reports  of  Interments  in  our  city, 
and  from  .which  very  important  advantages  are  doubtless  to  be  de- 
rived. 

1st.  He  has  classified  these  documents,  so  as  to  discriminate  the 
mo-tality  from  actual  disease,  and  thus  correct  erroneous  inferences 
as  to  the  comparative  salubrity  and  sanitary  condition  of  the  climate 
of  our  city.  By  extending  his  plans,  he  will  be  able  to  show  the 
amount  of  prevcntiblc  disease  of  a  fatal  character  weekly  recurring 
here,  and  indicate  its  sources  when  these  are  removable;  thus  fur- 
nishing the  figures  without  which  the  philosophers  of  the  Sanitary 
Association,  and  those  of  tlie  Boards  of  Health  and  Police,  are  spec- 
nlating  and  hypothecating  at  random. 

2d.  But  he  has  shown  the  inaccuracy  and  comparative  worthless- 

^^ss  of  onr  Reports  of  Interments,  by  demonstrating  that  the  certifi- 

<5ates  of  the  cause  of  death  are  furnished  in  a  vast  majority  of  cases 

tyig-uorant  and  irresponsll)le  men,  calling  themselves  Doctws,  but 

gfniitless  of  education  of  any  kind,   which  can  in  the   least  degree 

^^Qalify  them  to  know,  mncli  less  to  authenticate,  the  cause  of  death 

^^^nyease:  and  renderln:]:  it  more  than  probable   that  multitudes 

Qie    of  the   doctors  and  their  drugs,"  who  in  so  many   instances 

P^'esci'ibe  [)]iysic  of  which  they  know  nothin^^  in  diseases  of  which 

^7  fcuow  te  "  and  are  yet  the  re^risters  of  our  statistics  of  mor- 

--^**     opinions,  thai:  frankly  given,  find  corroboration  in  ttie  docu- 
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ments  recently  sent  to  the  Common  Council,  by  the  City  Inspector, 
who  seeks  to  reform  altogether  these  sonrces  of  fallacy  in  the  official 
reports.  Dr.  Ramsay  finds  that  there  are  many  diseases  reported  as 
the  causes  of  death,  by  ignorant  and  spnrious  physicians,  while  the 
Regular  Faculty  find  these  same  diseases  generally  corable,  and  hence 
a  fatal  case  is  by  them  very  rarely  reported.  So,  also,  many  of  these 
bogus  medical  reports  ascribe  death  to  causes  which  are  known  to  be 
a  falsification  of  the  record,  not  by  design,  but  by  sheer  ignorance  of 
the  facts  to  which  they  are  allowed  to  certify.  Their  blissful  igno- 
rance is  not  only  manifest  in  their  orthography  and  chirography,  bat 
is  equally  apparent  by  their  confounding  diseases  totally  unlike  in 
their  nature,  symptoms,  and  treatment;  and  their  blunders  in  the 
latter  are  very  probably  the  chief  among  the  causes  of  the  death,  if 
the  facts  were  known. 

We  trust  that  our  city  authorities  will  sustain  these  laudable  efforts 
of  Mr.  Delavan  and  Dr.  Ramsay,  in  rendering  our  bills  of  mortality 
worthy  of  confidence,  that  the  statistics  of  our  city  may  be  made  relia- 
ble and  trustworthy.  They  will  thus  render  a  valuable  service  to  the 
community. 

MEDICAL  POLITICS. 

Our  Quarantine  is  in  full  blast,  and  the  Health  OfGicer  is  busy  in 
collecting  his  fees,  according  to  law,  to  keep  off  Tellaw  Fever,  in 
which  he  will  probably  succeed,  while  our  thermometers  ii;  this  cli- 
mate are  still  below  60^  of  P.  So,  also,  that  Floating  Hospital  is  in 
readiness  for  re-enacting  the  farce  of  last  summer,  as  we  learn ;  and  a 
case  of  yellow  fever  is  reported  by  the  panic-makers,  as  having  died 
at  the  hospital,  as  a  warning  to  have  all  things  ready.  We  have  not 
heard  a  word  about  the  fomites !  of  yellow  fever  yet,  or  of  it^  conta- 
gion either,  but  will  expect  a  report  when  the  Convention  meets  at 
Boston  in  about  a  fortnight. 

But  how  is  it  that  the  Quarantine  fails  to  keep  out  the  SmaU-Pox, 
of  wbicn  there  have  been  so  many  cases  and  deaths  in  the  city?  Will 
the  Resident  Physician  inform  us  of  the  sources  of  this  pestilence  in 
New  York,  and  what  is  doing  to  arrest  its  prevalence  ?  We  see  the 
old  stereotyped  proclamation  of  the  Mayor  is  out,  offering  free  vac- 
cination at  the  Dispensaries.  But  what  has  become  of  the  law  ex- 
cluding from  the  Public  Schools  all  unvaccinated  children  ?  It  is 
stated  that  some  thousands  have  had  the  small-pox  in  this  city  within 
a  few  months,  and  some  hundreds  have  died  of  it!    The  Quarantine 
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is  powerless,  and  not  only  onr  citj,  but  the  State,  and  other  States, 
are  safifering  from  small-pox  via  New  York.  Persons  are  seen  in  oar 
steamboats,  cars,  and  omnibuses,  with  the  well-known  eruption  out 
upon  them,  and  a  few  find  their  way  to  the  Small-Pox  Hospital,  while 
the  Tast  majority  are  concealed  in  our  hotels  and  boarding-houses,  or 
at  their  own  homes.  Every  one  is  a  nucleus  of  infection,  and  the  ua- 
yaccinated,  by  thousands,  are  found  everywhere.  In  this  respect,  our 
Quarantine  is  a  failure  and  a  farce ;  and  while  this  is  our  only  reli* 
ance,  the  pestilence  will  continue  to  spread  from  New  York  all  over 
the  country,  so  long  as  vaccination  is  neglected. 

Why  is  not  a  vaccine  physician  appointed  in  every  Ward,  to  visit 
every  tenement  and  offer  vaccination,  and  to  record  the  names  and 
residences  of  all  whom  they  vaccinate,  and  of  all  who  refuse  ?  We 
should  thus  know  the  extent  of  our  danger,  and  banish  the  contagion 
hj  repeating  this  course  annually,  as  ought  by  all  means  to  be  done. 

But  we  despair  of  even  this  reform,  unless  some  public  officer  can 
make  a  nice  operation  out  of  it.  Is  there  any  plunder  in  it  ?  That  is 
the  question. 


-•«♦♦- 


Dr.  a.  Bi.  Beemis,  of  Iionisville, 

Has  been  appointed,  by  the  Governor  of  Kentucky,  Registrar  of  that 
State,  at  a  salary  of  $1,500  per  annum.     Our  confrere  of  the  Louis- 
vSle  Medical  Journaly  while  conceding  Dr.  B's  eminent  fitness  for  the 
office,  makes  his  ''strong  protest"  against  ** tolerating ^\  the  appoint- 
ment, in  a  flippant  article,  which  we  opine  Gov.  Magoffin  will  laugh 
at    He  alleges  that  Dr.  Sutton  originated  the  office,  and  "  ought  to 
bave  had  the  refusal  of  it.''    If  he  had.  Dr.  Beemis  would  not  have 
been  appointed,  for  nobody  refuses  a  paying  office  now-a-days.     But 
tbe  editor  objects  to  one  man  getting  up  an  office,  ''  as  it  were,''  and 
"  another  man  reaping  the  benefit  I"    This  is  so  often  done  here- 
<ihoats,  that  we  are  used  to  it.     We  have  had  medical  men  lobbying 
for  weeks,  and  in  successive  years,  with  our  Legislature  to  create 
offices,  and  the  Governor's  discretion  has  then  given  the  appointments 
^   qualified  men,  and  disappointed  the  office-seekers.    But  nobody 
'^^e  themselves  ridiculous  by  "  protesting,"  and  all  were  obliged  to 
tolerate  "  it,  as  our  amiable  contemporary  had  better  make  up  his 
^Uid  to  do.    True,  he  tells  us  that  **  he  himself  has  suffered  too  much 
*^  this  wayf^  and  if  so,  he  has  our  profound  sympathies.     To  use  his 
Q^H elegant  simile,  he  has  been  indeed  made  to  "eat  dirtf  which  is 
^liUost  as  bad  as  to  "  regret "  having  hurt  his  weaker  brethren,  and 
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to  resolve  never  to  do  a  good-natured  thinp^  again.  "Bat  how  the 
whirligig  of  time  brings  in  its  revenges  1"  If  the  editor  will  only  con- 
tinue as  he  has  begun,  to  quote  Latin,  Dutch,  and  Chinese,  and  orna- 
ment his  pages  with  citations  of  classic  verse,  as  in  reviewing  Dr. 
Jones — if  he  will  refuse  to  tolerate  Gov.  Magoffin's  appointments  by 
filing  bis  strong  protest — and  finally,  denounce  "  two-thirds  of  the 
American  Medical  Association,"  as  playing  the  charlatan — be  will 
soon,  in  bis  own  splendid  verbiage,  "  become  like  Milton's  bead  devil! 

above  the  rest 

Iq  shape  and  gesture  proudly  emiaenf 


» •< 


Alderman  Boole  and  his  Me^oal  Valet  de  Chambre. 

These  civic  dignitaries  meditate  a  voyage  to  Europe  at  the  public 
expense,  and  modestly  ask  an  appropriation  of  only  $2,500  to  defray 
incidental  expenses.  If  they  can  thus  raise  the  wind,  they  propose  to 
visit  both  Paris  and  London,  and  show  off  to  these  foreign  barbarians 
a  model  Alderman  and  a  fancy  Doctor,  both  from  New  York.  They 
will  be  the  representatives  of  our  Board  of  Health  and  Sanitary 
Association;  and  it  is  rumored  that  the  twain,  on  their  return,  project 
the  improvement  of  their  finances,  by  establishing  a  magnificent 
Poudrette  Factory,  for  disposing  of  the  offal  of  the  city,  by  convert- 
ing it  into  manure.  Tony  Dugro,  Esq.,  who  is  no  longer  President  of 
the  Aims-House  Governors,  it  is  said  will  be  one  of  the  firm,  and 
bring  his  large  experience  in  rcmovingMiight-soil  into  the* service  of 
the  company.     Guano  will  then  become  a  dru;^. 


TKS   SBWING  MACHK^ZI 

Has  now  become  an  iusiituiio!),  and  it.  is  ''  manifest  destiny"  that,  in 
some  form,  its  u-e  is  to  bev!()in3  s[>eodiIy  coextenslvo  with  civilization. 
Our  lucky  neighbor?,  Blcssrs.  V/ficelcr  4*  Wilson,  by  their  admirable 
improvements,  seem  to  h:ivo  bi)rne  awny  the  p.Mlm  from  all  other  com- 
petitors, and  liave  bc<;u  overt iikcn  by  a  iidc  ef  patronage  which  will 
soon  enable  them  to  repose  on  tlicir  laurels.  We  congratnlate  them 
on  their  unparalleled  sacce:^.s,  and  upon  the  adiitional  fact  that  their 
names  are  repeated  by  tens  m  thouvands  of  tii.;.  mothers,  wives,  sisters 
and  daughters  in  our  own  and  other  lands,  whose  tongues  are  vocal 
in  their  praise,  for  economizing  time,  preserving  health,  and  prolonging 
life;  for  all  these  are  the  fruits  of  the  Sewing  Machines,  invented'and 
improved  by  these  public  benefactors.  May  their  success  be  equal  to 
their  merits. 
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The  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Railroad  Arrangements,  Dr. 
Bepjamin  Nojes,  of  New  Haven,  has  given  notice  that  the  Railroad 
and  Steamboat  Companies  named  below,  have  agreed  to  carry  dele- 
gates to  and  from  the  meeting  in  that  city  on  the  6th  of  June,  at  re- 
duced rates  of  fare: 

"  The  Detroit  and  Milwaukee,  Michigan  Central,  and  Great  West- 
em  Railroads,  to  Suspension  Bridge;  the  Pittsburgh,  Fort  Wayne 
and  Chicago  Railroad;  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad;  the  Philadelphia, 
Wilmington  and  Baltimore  Railroad;  the  Charleston  and  New  York 
Line  of  Steamships.    It  is  hoped  and  believed  that  arrangements  for 
a  rednction  of  fare  between  Philadelphia  and  ^ew  York  will  be  ef- 
fected prior  to  the  sitting  of  the  Convention;  the  New  York  and  New 
Haven   Railroad;  the  steamboats  *  Elm  City'  and  'Traveler,'  be- 
tween New  Haven  and  New  York;  the  Western,  and  New  Haven, 
Hartford  and  Springfield  Railroads,  between  Albany  and  New  Haven; 
the  same  roads,  in  connection  with  the  Boston  and  Worcester  Rail- 
road, forming  the  *  Inland  Express  Route,'  as  also  the  *  Shore  Line 
Ronte,'  composed  of  the  Boston  and  Providence,  Providence  and 
Stonington,  and  New  Haven,  New  London  and  Stonington  Roads; 
the  Kennebec  and  Portland  Railroad,  the  roads  between  Portland 
and  Boston,  the  Worcester  and  Nashua,  and  Connecticut  River  Rail* 
roads.     Delegates  and  permanent  members  should  make  their  official 
character  known  when  purchasing  tickets  upon  any  of  th  jse  roads." 


-♦♦♦- 


Manhattaa  Life  Insurance  Company. 

By  the  announcement  in  another  page,  it  will  be  seen  that  this  pros- 
perous and  reliable  Company  are  prosecuting  the  business  of  Life 
Insurance  with  continued  success.  They  have  had  the  sagacity  to 
select  a  Medical  Examiner,  Dr.  Dubois,  whose  professional  knowledge 
and  integrity  afford  the  guarantee  needed  by  insurers  for  the  safety 
of  their  own  interests,  and  the  permanence  of  the  Company,  by  re- 
jecting unsafe  risks,  which  his  tact  and  skill  qualify  him  to  detect. 
We  commend  the  Company  as  eminently  trustworthy. 


-•-»♦- 


Another  Ne'w  Jonrnal. 


The  first  nnmber  of  the  Georgia  Medical  Gazelle  and  Surgical 
-Emcydopadia  has  appeared  at  Sandersville,  Geo.  The  editors  are 
^^*  Horatio  N.  Hollifield  and  Tom  W.  Newcome,  and  it  is  promised 
gionthly,  at  $2  per  annum.  This  is  the  fifth  medical  jotirnal  in  the 
State  of  Georgia;  so  that  this  is  the  banner  State — having  four  med- 
^<5al  colleges  and  five  journals  I 
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BOOK     NOTICES. 

BiroRT  OF  Professor  Yalbntins  Mott's  Sdroicil  Cumiques  in  the  UNrriR- 
BiTT  OF  New  York.  Session  1859-60.  By  Samuel  W.  Francis,  member  of 
Dr.  Mott's  Surgical  Staff.    Sic  est  vita.    New  York:  S.  S.  &  W.  Wood,  1860. 

This  is  a  neat  and  elegant  volume,  beautifully  printed  and  bound  in  the 
highest  style  of  art.  It  is  embellished  with  the  only  portrait  of  the  Napoleon 
of  Surgery  which  we  have  ever  seen  doing  justice  to  the  great  original.  The 
book  is  most  affectionately  dedicated  to  the  brother  of  the  author,  Valentine 
Mott  Francis,  M.D.,  in  a  most  fraternal  spirit  and  in  excellent  taste.  After  a 
modest  preface,  nearly  a  hundred  cases  of  surgical  disease  of  almost  every 
variety  are  related  in  brief,  with  the  comments,  prescriptions  and  operations 
of  Professor  Mott.  In  short,  it  is  a  volume  of  Clinical  Reports,  accurately 
kept  during  the  late  session  of  Lectures  in  the  Clinique  of  the  University,  and 
may  be  considered  a  model  in  its  way,  for  its  teachings  are  eminently  practical, 
and  there  is  nothing  commonplace  in  the  record,  but  all  will  be  found  useful 
both  to  students  and  practitioners.  The  author  has  thus  inaugurated  a  new 
era  in  Clinical  Reports  by  this  unique  volume,  if  his  example  shall  be  followed 
by  the  pupils  of  other  great  teachers  of  our  art,  and  the  task  be  performed 
with  equally  good  judgment  and  skill.  We  congratulate  our  young  brother  on 
the  success  of  bis  maiden  effort  at  authorship,  and  can  wish  him  no  higher 
honor  than  that  he  may  reach  the  eminence  enjoyed  by  his  illustrious  sire. 
The  Errata  on  the  last  page,  though  more  extensive  than  we  ever  saw  in  a 
volume  of  this  size,  does  not  contain  one-half  of  the  orthographical  and  typo- 
graphical blunders  of  the  printer,  who  ought  to  have  the  edition  thrown  on 
his  hands. 

Report  op  the  Pennstlvi-nia  Hospital  for  the  Insane. — This  document 
for  1869,  from  the  pen  of  the  able  and  experienced  physician  of  this  model 
Institution,  has  reached  our  table.  Dr.  Kirkbride  has  won  golden  opinions 
from  his  own  profession  and  the  public,  wherever  his  admirable  government  of 
that  magnificent  hospital  is  known,  and  this  Report  will  add  to  his  reputation 
among  the  benevolent  and  humane  at  home  and  abroad.    More  anon. 
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Vol.  XZ.  UTLTT,    18  SO.  ITo.  7. 

ORIGINAL   DEPARTMENT. 

Thirteenih  Annual  Meeting  of  the 
AMERICAN   MEDICAL    ASSOCIATION, 

Held  at  New  Haven^  Ct.,  June  5th,  1860. 

The  Session  ope^ied  in  the  Chapel  of  Yale  College,  and  after  prayer 
"by  Prof.  Fisher,  was  organized  by  the  President,  Prof.  Henry  Miller, 
M.D.,  of  Louisville,  Ky. ;  Drs.  Bemis,  of  Louisville,  and  Hubbard,  of 
!New  Haven,  being  present  as  Secretaries.  Vice-Presidents  Dr. 
Askew  of  Delaware,  and  Dr.  L.  A.  Smith  of  New  Jersey,  were  in 
their  seats,  their  colleagues  being  absent. 

Dr.  Knight,  ex-President,  made  the  address  of  welcome  on  behalf 
of  the  State  Medical  Society,  and  was  followed  by  Dr.  Chas.  Hooker, 
who  represented  the  Committee  of  Arrangements,  and  announced  the 
programme  of  proceedings,  invitations,  entertainments,  &c.,  including 
in  his  welcome  all  the  ladies  who  had  accompanied  the  delegates. 

The  Roll  having  been  called,  nearly  three  hundred  delegates  were 
present,  and  the  list  was  increased  to  nearly  double  that  number  dur- 
ing the  session,  which  makes  this  the  largest  meeting  ever  held  by  the 
Association,  representing  a  majority  of  the  States  of  th^  Union;  North, 
South,  East  and  West,  having  responded  to  the  call,  and  convened 
in  this  ancient  seat  of  learning  consecrated  by  so  many  hallowing  as- 
sociations. 

The  usual  recess  being  taken  for  the  selection  of  the  Nominating 
Committee,  and  Dr.  Storer,  of  Boston,  being  chosen  Chairman,  the 
following  list  of  ofi&cers  for  1860-1  was  elected,  viz.: 
31 
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President — Eli  Ives,  M.D.,  of  Nasv  Haven. 

Vice-Presidents — Drs.  Wilson  Jewell,  of  Philadelphia,  A.  B.  Pal- 
mer of  Michigan,  J.  N.  McDowell  of  St.  Louis,  and  R.  S.  Arnold  of 
Savannah. 

Seactaries. — Drs.  Hubbard,  of  Ct.,  and  Johnson,  of  111. 

Treasurer — Dr.  Caspar  Wistar. 

The  next  Annual  Meeting  was  subsequently  fixed  at  Chicago,  Illi- 
nois, on  the  first  Tuesday  in  June,  1861. 

The  retiring  President,  Dr.  Miller,  then  pronounced  his  inaugural, 
which  was  an  able,  discriminating,  and  just  criticism  upon  the  status 
of  the  profession  of  the  country,  with  wise  suggestions  for  improve- 
ment in  Medical  Education,  of  which  he  showed  the  necessity  to  be 
urgent  and  imperative.  Cf  course,  it  was  less  eulogistic  than  was  pal- 
atable to  all,  but  his  animadversions  were  merited,  and  in  our  judg- 
ment, called  for  at  this  particular  juncture.  It  went  to  the  Commit- 
tee of  Publication  after  an  impotent  betrayal  of  opposition  iu  certain 
quarters,  in  which  the  policy  of  such  truthful  utterances  was  doubted. 
When  it  is  read  by  the  profession,  we  opine  that  its  only  severity 
w:ill  be  judged  to  be  its  truth;  and  we  honor  its  author  for  the  moral 
courage  which  regards  honesty  as  the  best  policy,  and  the  independ- 
ence which  prompted  him  to  sustain  and  defend  his  address,  and  take 
the  responsibility. 

The  usual  order  of  business  was  then  proceeded  with  under  the  guid- 
ance of  the  First  Yice-President,  Dr.  Jewell,  who,  at  the  request  of 
the  worthy  President,  performed  the  task,  from  which  his  own  age  and 
infirmity  were  a  sufficient  release.  Dr.  J.  made  an  excellent  officer, 
and  presided  with  dignity  and  impartiality  to  the  end  of  the  session. 

President  Ives  made  a  touching  declaration  of  his  unabated  love  of 
the  profession,  and  his  high  appreciation  of  the  honor  conferred  on  be- 
ing introduced  to  the  Chair. 

Among  the  numerous  Reports  of  Committees,  many  of  which  were 
valuable,  that  on  Medical  Education,  from  the  standing  committee,  copi- 
ous extracts  of  wljich  are  found  in  this  number,  elicited  some  discus- 
sion. But  as  all  the  Reports  will  appear  in  the  Transactions,  we  can- 
not allude  to  them  here  in  detail,  although  that  from  the  Committee 
of  Conference  and  from  the  Teachers'  Convention  awakened  very  gen- 
eral interest. 

The  Association  continued  its  sessions  for  three  days;  initiated  the 
new  regime  of  scientific  sections,  by  which  papers  and  reports  were 
discussed  on  reference,  and  reported  the  result.    And  at  the  close, 
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very  general  satisfaction  appeared  to  be  felt  with  the  results  of  the 
meeting  so  far  as  results  were  reached.  Many  important  reports  and 
papers  were  laid  over,  and  referred  to  the  next  meeting  at  Chicago. 

Some  of  the  impromptu  speeches  made  in  Committee  of  the  Whole, 
and  in  the  Sections,  were  impressive  and  eloquent.  Drs.  McDowell, 
W.  Hooker,  Nourse,  D.  Crosby,  Childs,  Storer,  Shattuck,  N.  S.  Da- 
Tis,  and  others,  were  among  the  best  speakers. 

A  number  of  topics  upon  which  it  had  been  anticipated  that  much 
discussion  would  be  had,  were  not  reached.  The  rival  claims  of  Wells 
and  Morton,  for  the  discovery  of  Etherization,  were  not  alluded  to,  al- 
though a  deluge  of  pamphlets  on  both  sides  were  circulated.  The 
*'  Langer"  case  was  shut  out  under  the  rule,  as  well  as  some  other  lo- 
cal controversies.  The  Report  of  Dr.  Cox,  of  Maryland,  on  Medical 
DN'ecrology,  and  several  other  valuable  documents,  went  to  the  Com- 
mittee of  Publication  without  reading,  for  lack  of  time.  But  few  new 
committees  were  appointed,  and  the  only  one  which  fell  to  New  York, 
is  that  of  Prof.  Clark,  who  is  to  report  on  Diphtheria. 

The  Convention  of  College  Professors  on  the  previous  day,  was  very 
thinly  represented  by  delegates,  none  appearing  from  the  largest 
schools  in  the  country.  By  request  of  the  Association,  the  joint  com- 
mittees were  reappointed  with  a  view  to  a  similar  convention  next 
year,  in  the  hope  that  all  the  colleges,  by  that  time,  may  send  repre- 
sentations, and  be  prepared  for  progress  and  reform.  But  this  brief 
sketch  is  all  we  can  furnish  at  present  of  the  sayings  and  doings  of 
this  meeting  of  our  National  Congress. 

Another  duty  remains,  however;  that  of  testifying  to  the  excellence 
and  elegance  of  the  reception  extended  to  the  Association  by  the  pro- 
fession of  New  Haven  and  their  beautiful  State,  not  forgetting  the 
hearty  co-operation  of  the  civic  and  collegiate  authorities,  with  the 
Committee  of  Arrangements,  and  the  cordial  welcome  extended  by 
the  citizens  generally,  whose  refined  and  generous  hospitality  extended 
to  all  the  delegates  and  members  of  the  body,  and  overflowingly  to- 
wards the  ladies  of  their  guests,  to  whom  every  heart  and  home  was 
opened. 

We  append  the  programme,  as  we  despair  of  being  able  otherwise 
to  do  justice  to  the  extensive  preparations  and  liberal  hospitalities  of 
the  occasion.  All  the  receptions  and  entertainments  were  literally 
carried  out  on  a  scale  of  refined  and  elegant  taste,  seldom  eqnaled, 
and  never  surpassed;  and  the  beauty  and  even  splendor  of  the  deco- 
rations in  the  houses  and  gardens  of  our  kind  and  generoas  hosts,  were 
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only  excelled  by  the  Connecticut  ladies,  whose  presence,  cheerfulness, 
affability,  and  beauty,  won  all  hearts.  Our  bachelor  brethren  who 
escaped  unpierced  by  Cupid's  arrows,  may  be  put  on  record  as  "  in- 
curable cases." 

AMERICAN    MEDICAL    ASSOCIATION, 

Meeting  in  New  Haven^  June,  1860. 

PROGRAMME . 

Evening  Receptions  will  be  given  at  the  residences  of  gentlemen,  as 
follows: 

Tuesday  Evening,  June  5th. 

Dr.  Eli  Ives,  Temple  Street,  corner  of  Wall. 

Dr.  E.  H.  Bishop,  107  Church  Street. 

Dr.  J.  Knight,  90  Church  Street. 

Dr.  Worthington  Hooker,  20  Meadow  Street. 

Dr.  Charles  Hooker,  31  Olive  Street. 

Wednesday  Evening,  June  6th. 

Prof.  B.  Silliman,  Jr.,  12  Hillhouse  Avenue. 
President  Woolsey,  128  Church  Street. 
Hon.  R.  S.  Baldwin,  115  Church  Street. 
Dr.  Levi  Ives,  51  Temple  Street. 
Dr.  P.  A.  Jewett,  3  Wooster  Place. 

On  Thursday  Evening,  June  Tth,  at  8  o'clock. 
An  Entertainment  will  be  given  in  the  State  House.     Each  mem- 
ber will  exhibit  his  Entertainment  Card  at  the  door.     Invited  guests 
will  exhibit  the  small  Entertainment  Cards. 

On  Friday  Morning,  June  8th,  (if  pleasant  weather,) 

There  will  be  an  Excursion  to  East  Rock.  Omnibuses  will  start 
from  the  New  Haven  Hotel,  and  the  Tontine  Hotel,  five  minutes  be- 
fore 10  o'clock,  and  from  the  Merchants'  Hotel  at  10  o'clock,  precisely; 
and,  at  the  same  time,  a  train  will  start  from  the  Railroad  Depot. 
Returning,  the  party  will  arrive  in  town  before  1  o'clock,  p.  m. 


Physicians  and  Ladies  are  free  to  visit  the  several  places  below  men- 
tioned : 

Yale  College  Buildings,  viz.: 
Mineralogical  Cabinet. 
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College  Library;  and  in  the  same  building  the  Libraries  of 

the  Linonian  and  Brothers'  Societies. 
Trumbull  Gallery. 
Alumni   Hall,  and  in  the  same  building  the  Halls  of  the 

Linonian  and  Brothers'  Societies. 
Gymnasium. 

Medical  College,  York  street. 
State  Hospital,  Cedar  street, 
Orphan  Asylum,  Maple  street. 
Alms  House,  foot  of  Martin  street. 
City  Prison,  Whalley  Avenue. 
City  Cemetery,  Grove  street. 
Evergreen  Cemetery,  West  street. 

Public  Graded  Schools,  of  which  the  Eaton  School  on  Jefferson 
street,  and  the  Webster  School  on  George  street,  are  the  largest. 
Hours  of  Session,  9  A.  M.  to  12  A.  M.,  and  2  P.  M.  to  4  P.  M. 

Manufactories: — among  the  many  which  are  interesting  to  visitors, 
may  be  mentioned  the  numerous  Carriage  Factories,  (in  all  about 
fifty,)  for  which  New  Haven  is  so  celebrated;  the  India  Rubber  Fac- 
tory on  Green  street;  the  Clock  Factory  on  St.  John  street;  the  Lock 
Factory  of  Davenport,  Mallory  &  Co.,  and  the  Lock  and  Spring  Fac- 
tory of  W.  &  E.  T.  Fitch,  both  on  East  street. 

The  Heading  Room  of  the  Young  Men's  Institute,  on  Orange 
street,  is  at  all  times  open  to  Delegates. 

Ladies  are  recommended  to  visit  the  Buildings  of  Yale  College  at 
any  time  on  Tuesday ;  or,  if  more  convenient,  any  other  day  during 
the  week. 

On  Wednesday,  at  10  o'clock,  a.  m.,  the  Ladies,  by  invitation,  will 
visit  the  Shirt  Manufactory  of  Messrs.  Winchester  &  Davies,  59 
Court  Street. 


New  Haven  must  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  most  beautiful  cities  in 
the  country,  if  not  in  the  world.  The  private  palatial  residences  of 
our  public  men,  including  those  of  our  brethren  there,  have  an  air  of 
quiet  comfort,  ample  space,  rural  and  architectural  elegance,  and  hor- 
ticultural adornment,  to  which  we  who  are  pent  up  in  large  cities  can- 
not aspire.  The  luxuriant  elms  which  flourish  in  the  parks  and  ave- 
nues which  surround  and  beautify  the  classic  groves  and  shades  of  Old 
Yale,  give  rare  attraction  to  the  eye  of  those  who  visit  this  Elm  City 
for  the  first  time,  and  make  such  in  our  toilsome  profession  sigh  for 
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that  oHum  cum  dignitcUe,  which  is  the  ultimatam  of  earthly  ambition 
with  most  of  ns,  of  whom  it  is  said,  that  we  "  work  hard,  live  well, 
and  die  poor."  Still,  as  life  is  only  an  extension  of  days,  at  best,  we 
think  we  saw  the  proofs,  that  the  climate  and  habits  of  the  staid 
people  hereabouts  tend  marvelonsly  to  longevity,  for  we  saw  octoge- 
narians there  who  promise  to  see  the  century  out,  by  all  the  indica- 
tions of  their  sanitary  condition,  which  were  apparent  to  our  search- 
ing eye. 

Indeed,  we  never  saw  so  many  venerable  men  in  so  good  case,  as  we 
found  at  New  Haven,  both  among  citizens  a/nd  visitors.  And  between 
the  presence  of  the  Legislature  in  session,  and  this  overgrown  Conven- 
tion, the  latter  were  so  numerous  that  the  former  must  have  been  in 
the  minority  of  the  population  if  a  census  had  been  taken. 

Our  Convention  received  courtesies  from  the  civic  authorities  of  a 
marked  character.  The  Governor  and  chief  officers  of  the  Assembly 
visited  the  body  in  session,  and  were  invited  to  the  platform;  as  alsK) 
the  President,  ex-Presidents,  and  Professors  of  Yale  College.  And 
the  Legislature  complimented  the  Association,  and  our  President,  by 
inviting  our  co-operation  by  a  committee  in  framing  a  law  to  correct  a 
flagrant  evil,  to  which  the  latter  alluded  in  his  Inaugural,  as  a  medico- 
legal question  of  great  importance  in  our  social  system.  Indeed,  the 
whole  City  and  State  seemed  to  be  moved  by  one  common  impulse  to 
make  our  stay  a  season  of  unexampled  civility  and  courtesy.  The 
State  House  was  abdicated  for  our  great  Festival,  and  illuminated 
magnificently  within  and  without,  while  the  thronging  multitudes  con- 
gregated thither,  presented  an  array  of  gaiety  and  fashion  equal  to 
the  attractions  of  any  city  in  the  land.  Long  will  the  visit  of  the  As- 
sociation to  New  Haven  be  cherished  in  our  memories. 

SELECTION'S. 

[From  a  recent  pamphlet,  we  select  the  following  unique  and  sug- 
gestive case:] 

Extreme  Narcotism  of  Opium  promptly  relieved  by  Artificial  Respi- 
ration and  the  Administration  of  Caffeine^  by  Injection. 

Monday,  Oct.  10th,  1859,  8  o'clock,  p.  m. — We  are  called  in  haste 
to  Mr.  F.  H.  T.,  aged  24  years,  who,  it  was  said,  had  taken  lauda- 
num, and  was  in  imminent  danger  from  the  effects  of  the  drug.  We 
found  the  patient  in  the  clerk's  oflBce  of  one  of  the  hotels  of  this  city. 
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He  was  lying  on  a  sofa  with  his  head  supported  in  the  lap  of  a  friend. 
His  respiration  was  very  slow,  though  not  counted  at  the  time;  pulse 
full,  but  of  nearly  normal  frequency;  he  was  completely  insensible; 
tongue  and  lips  purple,  and  muscular  system  greatly  relaxed.  It  was 
positively  known  that  he  had  taken,  in  a  fit  of  temporary  depression, 
oyer  one  ounce  and  a  half  of  laudanum,  nearly  an  hour  before  the  time 
of  the  present  yisit. 

The  condition  of  the  patient  was  so  alarming  that  we  began  the 
ireatjnent  by  the  pouring  of  cold  water  on  the  head  till  the  stomach- 
pnmp  could  be  applied;  for,  on  attempting  to  introduce  the  tabe  into 
the  oesophagus,  respiration  appeared  to  cease  altogether;  the  entire 
muscular  system  was  so  completely  relaxed  that  the  tongue  hong  oat 
of  his  mouth,  and  was  pushed  about  by  the  end  of  the  stomach-tube, 
in  certain  positions,  folding  back  into  the  fauces,  and  apparently  ob- 
strncting  respiration.  The  attempt  to  use  emetics  was  of  course  out  of 
the  qaestion.  The  continued  use  of  ice-water  upon  the  head,  and  the 
occasional  resort  to  artificial  respiration,  in  a  short  time  improved  his 
condition  a  little — a  very  little — and  we  were  willing  to  introduce  the 
stomach-tube.  This  was  effectually  apj)lied;  large  quantities  of  tepid 
water  being  repeatedly  introduced  into  the  stomach,  and  again  pumped 
out.  Laudanum  was  detected  both  by  its  odor  and  color  in  the  fluid 
first  discharged  from  the  stomach.  At  the  end  of  an  hour,  his  condi- 
tion becoming  apparently  more  urgent  than  before  the  use  of  the  stom- 
ach-pump, he  was  taken  from  the  clerk's  office  to  a  room  on  the  second 
floor  of  the  hotel,  where  he  was  undressed  and  placed  in  bed,  and  the 
application  of  ice-water  to  the  head  was  resumed. 

12  o'clock,  midnight. — The  condition  of  the  patient  was  now  de- 
cidedly worse  than  it  had  been  at  any  previous  time;  the  surface  was 
cold  and  purplish  from  imperfect  aeration  of  the  blood,  the  muscular 
system,  if  possible,  more  relaxed  than  ever;  the  respiration,  fearfully 
slow,  when  counted  by  the  watch,  was  found  to  be  but  four  to  the  min- 
ute. The  intervals  between  the  inspirations  were  now  irregular,  and 
each  time  we  had  to  resort  to  shaking  and  slapping  the  patient  to 
provoke  the  automatic  action  of  the  respiratory  muscles,  and  to  rais- 
ing him  up  suddenly  to  the  sitting  posture,  with  the  same  object. 
The  tongue  had  to  be  constantly  pressed  forward  with  the  fingers  to 
prevent  its  falling  back  and  obstructing  the  opening  of  the  glottis. 
The  imperfect  and  irregular  action  of  the  heart  became  now  more 
alarming  than  ever.  It  was  found  that,  in  the  reclining  position,  this 
symptom  of  the  case  was  more  alarming  than  when  the  patient  was 
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placed  in  the  sitting  posture.  Several  times  the  intervals  between  the 
beats  of  the  pulse  led  us  to  fear  that  the  patient  had  expired,  bat  on 
elevating  him,  the  action  of  the  heart  became  more  regular.  He  was 
now  kept  in  the  elevated  position,  and  not  allowed  to  recline  except  for 
a  moment  at  a  time,  for  fear  that  he  would  die  immediately.  Cease- 
less efforts  were  now  necessary  on  the  part  of  his  attendants  to  pro- 
voke the  respiratory  movements.  Surrounded  by  his  friends,  several 
of  whom  were  remarkably  self-possessed  and  indefatigable,  not  a  mo- 
ment was  allowed,  to  pass  without  some  effort,  as  by  shaking,  com- 
pressing the  chest,  &c.,  to  excite  inspirations.  No  time  was  now  to 
be  lost — but  our  best  efforts  at  exciting  respiration  began  now  to  fail 
to  have  any  effect,  and  it  was  evident  that  artificial  respiration  was 
now  the  only  possible  hope  for  the  patient.  This  measure,  under  the 
circumstances,  was  a  natural  suggestion,  but  for  reasons  sufficiently 
apparent,  it  seemed  impossible  to  carry  it  out  in  the  present  case; 
most  of  the  ordinary  means  of  effecting  artificial  respiration  seemed  to 
us  impracticable,  on  account  of  the  delay  involved  in  their  perform- 
ance, and  Dr.  Marshall  HalPs  "  Ready  Method^'  involved  the  hori- 
zontal position,  in  which  situation  it  was  clear  to  the  minds  of  all 
present,  the  patient  would  die  immediately. 

Artificial  Respiration  in  the  Sitting  Posture. 

1  o'clock. — Under  these  circumstances,  we  devised  a  method  of  ar- 
tificial respiration  which  was  well  adapted  to  the  condition  of  the  pa- 
tient— indeed,  the  only  one  possible — and  which  we  do  not  recollect 
to  have  seen  reported  anywhere  in  the  writings  of  any  one  on  this 
subject. 

The  patient  was  supported  in  the  sitting  posturehj  an  assistant  kneel- 
ing on  the  bed  at  his  back  and  holding  his  head  erect  between  his 
hands;  two  other  assistants  standing  on  each  side  of  the  patient  now 
took  charge  of  an  arm  each,  holding  the  limb  firmly  at  the  elbow  and 
upper  part  of  the  forearm;  the  tongue  was  now  pressed  down  by  the 
handle  of  a  spoon,  or  the  fingers  introduced  into  the  mouth;  the  as- 
sistants having  charge  of  the  arms  were  now  directed  to  elevate  these  limbs 
simultaneously y  carrying  them  above  the  head  at  an  angle  of  about  forty- 
five  degrees,  and  dragging  upon  them  so  as  to  slightly  lift  the  patient; 
the  arms  were  then  depressed  and  brought  down  dose  against  the  sides  of 
the  thorax  so  as  to  compress  the  chest. 

The  effect  of  these  movements  was  the  following:  At  each  attempt 
at  lifting  the  body  by  the  arms  in  this  way,  forcible  traction  outwards 
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was  made  on  the  walls  of  tjie  chest,  through  the  pectorales  major  and 
minor  muscles,  the  serrati  and  parts  of  the  two  latissimi  dorsi  muscles 
— giving  rise  to  expansion  of  the  walls  of  the  thorax;  the  air  was 
thus  caused  to  enter  forcibly  into  the  lungs,  and  thus  inspiration  was 
completed.  The  arms  were  then  brought  steadily  down,  and  pressed 
against  the  sides  of  the  thorax  and  abdomen — compressing  them  and 
expelling  the  air  forcibly  from  the  lungs  and  effecting  expiration,^ 

Under  the  use  of  the  artificial  respiration,  the  appearance  of  the 
patient  was  much  improved.  The  color  was  restored  to  the  face,  the 
lips  became  redder,  and  the  countenance  more  natural,  though  the  re- 
laxation of  the  muscular  system  was  by  no  means  lessened;  if  the  head 
was  left  unsupported  for  an  instant,  it  fell  forward  as  suddenly  and 
forcibly  as  that  of  a  dead  man:  The  artificial  movements  were  con- 
tinued for  more  than  an  hour,  and  though  the  color  of  the  patient  was 
improved  and  the  hearths  action  became  normal,  still  when  they  were 
omitted,  there  was  found  no  improvement  in  the  natural  respiration, 
these  being  still,  but  four  times  in  a  minute,  as  before  artificial  respi- 
ration was  applied. 

We  now  felt  the  necessity  of  adopting  some  means  of  introducing  a 
stimulant  or  anti-narcotic  agent  into  the  system.  Strong  Coffee  natu- 
rally presented  itself  to  our  mind,  but  the  only  preparation  we  could 
obtain  at  that  time,  was  a  rajther  weak  infusion  left  from  the  supper 
at  the  hotel.  It  was  clearly  impossible  for  the  patient  to  swallow  any- 
thing, and  we  did  not  think  it  advisable  to  run  the  risk  of  introducing 
the  stomach-tube  in  his  present  condition ;  we  therefore  called  for  a 
syringe,  but  the  weakness  of  the  coflfee  caused  us  to  hesitate  about 
using  it,  when,  fortunately,  the  idea  of  Caffdne  occurred  to  us,  and 
we  sent  immediately  for  that  preparation.  The  artificial  respiration 
was  then  energetically  resumed,  in  order  to  prepare  the  patient  for 
being  placed  in  the  horizontal  position.  A  small  quantity  of  the  Caf- 
/eine  was  rubbed  upon  the  tongue  and  to  the  inner  surface  of  each 
cheek.  The  patient  was  then  laid  upon  his  side,  and  an  injection  of  ' 
thi  coffee  with  a  large  quantity  (afterwards  ascertained  to  be  twenty 
grains)  of  the  Caffeim  dissolved  in  it,  was  administered  by  the  rectum, 
with  a  common  syringe.  The  patient  was  then  immediately  raised 
again  to  the  sitting  posture,  and  the  artificial  respiration  resumed. 

In  less  than  half  an  hour,  we  perceived  that  occasionally,  between 

*  A  more  extended  description  of  this  "  Natural  Method  of  Artificial  Respi- 
ration" will  be  given  hereafter. 
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the  artificial  movements,  the  patient  would  effect  a  natural  inspira- 
tion; these  became  more  freqaent,  and  soon  rose  to  aboat  eight  in  the 
minate.  He  was  then  laid  down  and  the  artificial  respiration  omitted. 
The  assistants,  however,  were  directed  still  to  remain  on  the  bed  and 
to  retain  their  hold  on  his  arms,  that  they  might  resame  their  ejQTorts 
at  any  moment.  An  hoar  had  not  elapsed  from  the  administration 
of  the  injection,  when  the  patient,  to  the  astonishment  of  all  present, 
forcibly  jerked  his  left  arm  from  the  assistant!  (  which  was  the  first  ac- 
tion of  the  voluntary  muscles  he  had  performed)  and  immediately  be- 
gan to  twist  himself  in  bed,  and  told  those  about  him,  angrily,  ''  to 
let  him  alone!'' 

From  this  time,  he  did  not  again  sink  into  the  comatose  state,  and 
the  relaxation  of  the  muscular  system  did  not  return.  The  respiration 
became  more  and  more  natural,  but  he  remained  drowsy,  and  efforts 
were  continued  occasionally  to  prevent  his  remaining  too  long  asleep. 

The  condition  of  the  patient  during  the  remainder  of  the  night, 
(from  2  o'clock  till  daylight)  was  very  peculiar;  his  eyes  were  heavy, 
he  seemed  greatly  inclined  to  sleep,  and  occasionally  would  snore  a 
little,  but  yet  he  appeared  quite  cognizant  of  everything  going  on 
around  him,  and  of  all  the  remarks  made  by  his  attendants;  he  had 
great  repugnance  to  being  held  or  touched.  During  the  earlier  part 
of  the  narcotism,  one  of  his  friends,  a  young  man,  tried  the  expedient 
of  tickling  him  on  the  ribs  and  lower  part  of  the  abdomen,  with  the 
hope  of  arousing  him;  then,  the  tickling  had  no  effect  whatever,  but 
now,  it  seemed  to  prodnce  the  most  painful  annoyance,  and  vexed  him 
beyond  all  control.  The  measure  was  advised,  nevertheless,  to  keep 
him  from  falling  asleep.  He  would  lay  apparently  askep,  but  before 
the  hand  could  reach  the  surface,  he  seemed  to  be  aware  of  the  inten- 
tion, and  would  select  the  offender  from  the  whole  crowd  of  his  at- 
tendants, and  aim  the  most  angry  blows  at  him  with  great  accuracy; 
and,  finally,  on  one  occasion,  before  he  could  be  restrained,  he  jumped 
out  of  bed,  and  followed  him  to  the  head  of  the  steps,  threatening  to 
shoot  him  if  he  thus  annoyed  him  again.* 

•  We  have  been  thus  minute  in  the  description  of  these  latter  manifestations 
because  this  peculiar  sensibility  and  irritability  appeared  to  us  to  be  the  result 
of  the  Caffeine  J  and  we  think  it  important  to  relate  every  thing  which  evidenced 
its  influence  on  the  nervous  system,  when  administered  in  such  a  large  dose. 
The  irritability  was  not  the  ordinary  itching  of  the  skin  following  opium;  (he 
had  that  too)  but  an  intolerance  of  all  impressions  made  on  the  surface,  accom- 
panied with  a  singular  watchfulness  of  the  mind,  (considering  his  tendency  to 
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We  left  him  at  daylight.  His  drowsiness  at  that  time  was  not  very 
marked. 

11th. — We  called  at  the  hotel  at  10  o'clock,  a.  m.,  to  see  Mr.  T., 
and  were  informed  that  he  had  "  gone  home  to  his  own  residence, 
nearly  a  mile  distant,  at  the  lower  part  of  the  city." 

12  o'clock,  M. — We  were  called  in  haste  to  see  our  patient.  Found 
him  in  a  most  excited  condition;  he  seemed  somewhat  alarmed;  his 
face  was  flushed,  his  eyes  presenting  an  unusual  brightness;  he  com- 
plained of  headache,  great  restlessness,  and  the  surface  was  covered 
with  a  profuse  perspiration;  the  pulse  was  full,  quick  and  frequent. 
He  stated  that  he  had  had  an  alarming  attack  of  a  nervous  charac- 
ter, which  he  referred  to  irregularity  and  palpitation  in  the  action  of 
the  heart.*  This  had  subsided,  however,  after  taking  a  stimulant, 
and  his  condition  was  such  as  just  described.  Prescribed  the  applica- 
tion of  cold  water  to  the  head,  and  that  he  remain  quiet  at  home  till 
his  excitement  had  subsided.  He  rapidly  recovered  and  was  well  in  a 
few  days. 

There  is  but  a  single  additional  remark  which  we  would  desire  to 
make  on  the  eflfect  of  Caffeine,  as  observed  in  the  foregoing  case. 
Mulder,  as  we  have  seen,  gave  this  alkaloid  to  rabbits,  and  the  ani- 
mals aborted  on  the  second  day  after  its  administration ;  Albers,  in 
one  series  of  experiments  on  frogs,  administered  the  agent  by  the  stom- 
ach, and  in  another,  introduced  it  into  the  tissues  beneath  the  cuta- 
neous surface-  —the  effect  in  both  instances,  was  to  produce  a  tetanic 
condition  of  the  muscular  system.  In  our  patient,  the  muscular  relaxa- 
tion was  extreme;  his  head  would  fall  from  side  to  side,  his  tongue  hung 
out  of  his  mouth,  in  the  prone  position,  and  fell  back  into  the  fauces, 
in  the  recumbent  posture;  not  a  fibre  in  his  entire  muscular  system 
seeming  to  possess  its  normal  tonicity.  And  yet,  in  less  than  an  hour 
after  the  administration  of  a  very  large  portion  of  Caffeine  by  the 
rectum,  all  this  had  suddenly  disappeared,  and  he  was  in  the  exercise 
of  the  most  active  muscularity;  pulling  away  from  his  attendants. 


sleep)  on  certain  subjects.  He  never,  for  a  moment,  seemed  to  forget  that  he 
was  in  danger  of  being  tickled,  and  on  no  occasion  did  he  mistake  any  other  ne- 
cessary handling  of  his  person  for  an  attempt  to  annoy  him.  There  was  a  clear- 
ness of  the  mind  in  this  respect,  which  was  truly  remarkable. 

*We  would  here  state  that  we  would  not  advise  the  administration  of  the  Caf- 
feine in  such  large  quantity,  viz.:  xx  grains,  as  we  used  in  the  above  case. 
Bid  occasion  occur  again,  we  should  use  repeated  doees  of  v  or  x  grains,  till  the 
desired  effect  was  produced.  ^ 
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pushing  them  from  his  bed-side,  jumping  out  of  bed,  and  performing 
every  variety  of  movements  in  the  most  energetic  and  well  co-ordinated 
manner.  From  this  simple  collocation  of  the  experimental  facts,  of 
Mulder  and  Albers,  and  of  the  observed  facts  presented  by  our  case, 
there  certainly  appears  to  be  a  relation  between  the  phenomena  of  the 
one  and  those  of  the  other  which  has  a  bearing  on  the  muscular  system. 
Caffeine,  it  would  appear,  then  somewhat  in  the  same  manner  as  strych- 
nine, may  be  regarded  as  one  of  our  most  eflBcient  agents  for  restoring 
muscular  contractility ^  and.  for  reviving  the  tonicity  of  the  muscular  fibre. 
The  principal  object  of  the  present  report,  however,  is  only  to  ex- 
tend the  results  of  the  above  remarkable  case,  wherein  the  anti-narcot- 
ic eflfect  of  the  drug  had  been  very  apparent;  and  we  therefore  de- 
sire to  dwell  no  longer  on  incidental  physiological  phenomena.  If  in 
Caffeine,  so  powerful  an  alkaloid — possessing  in  a  concentrated  form, 
all  the  antisoporific  virtues  of  coffee — we  have  thus  found  an  anti- 
dote for  the  narcotic  effects  of  opium,  and  one  which  can  be  applied 
even  in  the  most  extreme  states,  hy  injection^  we  must  feel  that  an  im- 
portant extension  of  its  application  as  a  therapeutic  agent,  has  been 
made,  and  that  many  lives  may  be  saved  hereafter,  by  its  use.  Rea- 
soning from  the  result  of  a  single  case,  it  is  true,  however  remarkable 
that  case  may  be,  is,  we  are  aware,  always  more  or  less  unreliable; 
but,  with  the  most  jealous  interpretation  of  the  phenomena,  as  we 
observed  them,  we  have  been  forced  to  the  belief  that  the  means 
used  here,  acted  most  powerfully,  in  producing  the  favorable  result. 
Indeed,  we  have  never  witnessed  sequences  after  the  administration 
of  a  medicinal  agent,  which  impressed  us  more  fully  with  the  convic- 
tion of  cause  and  effect.  We  would,  however,  take  occasion,  in  clos- 
ing, to  urge  the  repetition  of  the  administration  of  Caffeine  in  cases 
of  Opium-Coma,  to  a  sufficient  number  of  the  many  which  are  daily 
occurring  under  the  eyes  of  the  Profession,  in  order  to  prove  or  dis- 
prove the  validity  of  our  confidence  in  the  remedy. 


SUMMER  SCHOOLS. 

Professor  Westmoreland,  of  Atlanta,  Ga.,  thus  speaks  on  this 
topic  in  his  late  Introductory: 

To-day  we  open  you  the  doors  of  a  Summer  School  of  Medicine,  the 
only  one  in  the  South,  at  the  time  of  its  organization — the  pioneer  in 
the  system  of  summer  teaching  south  of  Philadelphia.  It  was  then 
called  a  useless  experiment  by  those  north  of  us,  who,  in  medical  teach- 
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ing  as  in  commerce,  grow  rich  upon  Southern  contributions.  And 
while  thej  court  patronage  to  sustain  their  mercantile  establishments 
and  institutions  of  learning,  the  most  fiendish  denunciations  are  pro- 
nounced politically. 

While  the  theory  of  Medicine  is  the  same  North  and  South,  and 
while  facilities  for  learning  have  not  diminished,  recent  demonstrations 
of  political  demagogues  and  abolition  fanatics  North  have  determined 
a  portion  of  their  patrons  South  to  withdraw  support  in  any  way  from 
a  people  continually  waging  political  warfare  against  th'em.  They  de- 
termine no  longer  to  give  strength,  power  and  influence  to  a  section 
whose  highest  ambition  is  our  political  and  commercial  demolition. 

Now,  while  we  would  not  detract  in  the  slightest  degree  from  the 
deserved  reputation  of  Nothern  Medical  Colleges,  it  is  evident,  from 
the  aspect  of  political  matters,  we  should  be  admonished  to  look  well 
to  home  institutions.  It  is  necessary  that  we  be  prepared  in  snmmer 
as  well  as  winter  to  supply  the  demand  of  the  medical  learner  with  all 
the  facilities  necessary  to  acquire  a  medical  education  when  it  is  his 
preference  to  accept  it.  This  we  are  attempting  to  do,  and  it  is  for 
yon,  and  others  who  may  visit  the  institution,  to  determine  whether  or 
not  that  attempt  has  been  successful. 

In  addition  to  the  several  Winter  Schools  in  the  South  and  West, 
there  are  now  two  regularly  organized  Summer  Medical  Institutions, 
holding  but  one  regular  session  during  the  year.  One  of  these  in 
Atlanta,  Georgia,  and  the  other  in  San  Francisco,  California.  North, 
in  addition  to  the  Winter  and  quasi  Summer  Schools,  there  is  in  Brook- 
lyn, N.  Y.,  a  bona-fide  Summer  Medical  College,  recentl/  established, 
of  which  an  eminent  medical  man  of  New  York  City,  in  a  recent 
letter  to  me,  says:  *^  Your  success  in  the  Summer  Course  has  resulted 
in  the  Brooklyn  Summer  School,  and  has  disarmed  opposition." 

From  this  we  would  infer  that  opposition  to  our  enterprise  had  once 
existed,  and  that  it  arose  either  from  jealousy  or  a  want  of  confidence 
in  its  practicability;  and  also  that  it  has  been  allayed  by  other  proofs 
of  the  possibility  of  success  with  Summer  Schools,  or  the  addition  of 
other  influences  to  secure  popular  favor. 

The  Summer  Schools  established,  seem  at  present  sufficient  to  the 
demand  for  summer  teaching.  If  others  become  necessary  there  is  no 
doubt  they  will  be  organized;  and  should  new  institutions  be  founded, 
it  will  not  be  our  pleasure  to  throw  difficulties  in  their  way. 

In  no  spirit  of  rivalry,  nor  with  a  disposition  to  pull  down  others 
for  our  own  promotion,  was  this  institution  established.    This  feel- 
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ing  does  not  yet  exist  in  the  breasts  of  those  who  control  its  move- 
ments ;  and  when  from  jealousy  it  becomes  the  policy  of  the  Atlanta 
Medical  College  to  detract  from  the  character  of  others,  in  order  to 
increase  her  own  numbers,  she  will  become  unworthy  the  position  she 
has  attained,  and  unworthy  the  confidence  and  respect  of  Medical  stu- 
dents.    Upon  merit  let  her  stand  or  fall. 

The  enterprise  of  Summer  Medical  Schools  in  the  South  five  years 
ago,  was  an  untried  experiment,  and  was  undertaken  in  Atlanta  in 
the  face  of  the  generally  believed  and  oft-repeated  opinion  that  Anat- 
omy could  not  bo  taught  practically  in  warm  weather.  To-day,'  no 
one  that  has  any  regard  for  his  reputation  as  a  man  of  information  in 
medical  matters  would  dare  question  that  fact.  In  five  years  more — 
mark  the  prediction — the  opinion  will  be  generally  entertained  that  this 
important  branch  of  medical  science  can  be  more  profitably  prosecuted 
during  summer  than  winter.  By  this,  we  mean  no  disparagement  of 
the  winter  course  of  study.  No;  the  medical  pupil  can  study  all  the 
departments  in  all  seasons;  and  it  is  important  to  him  that  facilities 
be  afforded  winter  and  summer.  The  time  which  is  spent  in  the  usual 
oflBce  study  between  the  regular  courses,  confined  to  one  season,  con- 
sisting of  about  eight  months,  is,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  unprofitable  in 
preparing  the  student  for  the  duties  of  the  profession. 

Success,  we  say  then,  to  all  Medical  Schools  that  merit  success  by 
affording  the  proper  means  for  the  acquisition  of  scientific  knowledge, 
whether  in  winter  or  summer.  And  if  any  there  be  that  fail  to  come 
up  to  the  curriculum  of  studies  usually  taught;  that  confer  the  degree 
upon  unworthy  applicants,  who  are  a  disgrace  to  the  profession,  and 
a  bane  to  the  community;  or  that,  by  unjust  inuendoesand  otherwise, 
seek  to  defame  the  character  of  other  institutions  for  their  own  ag- 
grandizement, it  needs  not  our  condemnation  to  direct  attention  to 
their  conduct,  nor  our  accusation  to  arraign  them  before  the  bar  of 
public  opinion. 

The  history  of  Summer  Schools  ai  the  time  of  our  organization,  was 
not  at  all  encouraging  to  the  undertakers  of  the  enterprise.  So  un- 
successful had  summer  teaching  uniformly  proven  to  be  in  the  North 
and  West  that  failure  was  confidently  predicted  by  our  enemies,  while 
serious  fears  were  entertained  by  many  who  wished  the  project  suc- 
cess. And  not  until  the  test  of  time  had  blasted  the  hopes  of  the  one 
and  calmed  the  fears  of  the  other,  was  the  significant  fact  taken  into 
the  account,  that  most  of  the  unsuccessful  efforts  of  the  kind  were 
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made  in  connection  with  Winter  Schools,  and  conducted  by  the  same 
teachers. 

When  two  full  Courses  are  attempted  during  the  year  by  the  same 
Faculty,  tlie  proper  facilities  are  not  usually  afforded  to  warrant 
success  in  both.  And,  again,  the  practice  pursued  by  some  of  these 
institutions  of  granting  examinations  for  the  Degree  at  both  sessions, 
was  not  only  looked  upon  as  pf  questionable  propriety,  but  openly 
condemned  by  a  large  proportion  of  the  profession. 


Ligature  of  External  Iliac  for  Traumatic  Femoral  Aneurism. 
By  Chas.  Bell  Gibson,  M.D.,  Profe'ssor  of  Surgery  in  Medical  College  of  Virginia. 

Master  T.  L.,  of  New  Kent  Co.,  set.  16,  while  playing  with  a  pen- 
knife, in  August,  1859,  let  it  fall  on  the  front  of  the  left  thigh,  near 
the  groin,  inflicting  a  punctured  wound,  which  produced  haemorrhage 
of  a  few  ounces.  By  the  application  of  cold  and  pressure,  the  bleed- 
ing soon  ceased.  Some  swelling  occurred  almost  immediately  after- 
wards, but  disappeared  gradually  in  a  few  days.  The  small  wound 
quickly  healed,  and  the  patient  felt  no  inconvenience  from  the  acci- 
dent until  the  early  part  of  January,  1860,  at  which  time  his  atten- 
tion was  called  to  a  small  tumor,  occupying  a  position  midway  be- 
tween the  pubes  and  ilium,  partly  above  and  partly  below  Poupart's 
ligament.  It  gave  no  pain,  but  pulsated  distinctly.  There  was  an 
occasional  rather  painful  sensation  down  the  inner  side  of  the  thigh. 

Mr.  L.,  the  father,  brought  his  son  to  me  for  examination  on  the 
lltb  January,  1860,  and  gave  me  the  facts  above  mentioned.  At 
this  date,  I  found  a  tumor  larger  than  an  ordinary  hen^s  egg^  and 
somewhat  of  that  shape,  extending  above  and  below  Poupart's  liga- 
ment, presenting  the  usual  symptoms  of  aneurism.  I  pronounced  it, 
accordingly,  traumatic  aneurism  of  the  femoral  artery,  and  advised 
ligation  of  the  external  iliac. 

At  Mr.  L^s  suggestion,  Dr.  Bolton  was  invited  to  examine  the 
case,  and  agreed  in  this  diagnosis  and  mode  of  treatment.  The  oper- 
ation was  done  on  28th  January,  at  3  P.  M.;  present,  Drs.  Bolton, 
Xiandon  Rives,  Cullen,  E.  Mason,  Robertson  and  Clopton. 

Ether  was  administered  for  an  hour  without  effect,  and  chloroform 
l>eing  then  substituted  for  it,  in  a  few  minutes  the  patient  was  com- 
pletely anaesthetised. 

Lisfranc^s   method  of  operating  being  selected,  an  incision   was 
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made,  on  a  level  with,  and  an  inch  within  the  anterior  superior  spine  of 
the  ilinm,  and  carried  downwards,  terminating  an  inch  above  the  spine  of 
the  pubis  and  about  an  inch  and  a  quarter  on  its  outer  aspect.  The 
abdominal  muscles  were  divided  and  the  transversalis  fascia  exposed. 
This  was  then  carefully  scratched  through,  and  the  peritoneum  ex- 
posed and  pushed  aside.  It  was  then  held  out  of  the  way  by  an  as- 
sistant's fingers.  The  artery  was  felt  pulsating  along  the  border  of 
the  psoas  muscle,  and  being  separated  by  the  finger-nail  and  knife- 
handle  from  the  vein,  the  aneurism  needle  was  passed  between  the 
vessels  and  the  ligature  applied. 

Pulsation  in  the  tumor  instantly  ceased.  The  usual  dressings  of 
suture  and  adhesive  strips  were  made,  and  the  limb  was  then  care- 
fully enveloped  from  the  toes  to  the  groin  in  repeated  folds  of  cotton 
wadding,  secured  by  the  roller. 

At  10  P.  M.,  between  8  and  9  hours  from  the  ligature  of  the 
artery,  the  collateral  circulation  was  perfectly  established. 

On  the  31st  January  (3d  day)  the  wound  was  inspected  and  sn-  * 
tures  removed.    Union  had  taken  place  everywhere  but  at  point  of 
exit  of  ligature. 

On  examining  the  tumor,  I  was  struck  with  the  great  diminution 
in  its  size,  but  somewhat  annoyed  at  detecting  a  slight  pulsation, 
more  distinct  on  its  inner  aspect,  where  pulsation  had  been  most 
marked  before  the  operation.  There  was  not  the  slightest  thrill,  and 
the  pulsation  itself  was  so  slight  as  scarcely  to  be  detected,  and  leav- 
ing me  in  doubt  whether  it  was  within  or  beneath  the  tumor.  On  the 
3d  February  it  could  no  longer  be  detected. 

March  8th,  to-day,  the  40th  from  the  operation,  the  ligature  was 
removed  with  the  slightest  effort,  having  remained  very  firm  up  to  the 
day  previous  (Tth).  Slight  traction  had  been  made  upon  it  every 
day  for  two  weeks  before  its  removal.  The  wound  closed  entirely  on 
the  10th  March,  and  the  patient  returned  home  on  the  14th,  with 
scarcely  a  vestige  of  the  aneurismal  tumor. — Md.  4"  Va.  Med.  Journal, 


<  ^  »■' 


Extracting  Foreign  Bodies  from  the  Eyelids. 

The  l\d  being  seized  at  its  angles  between  the  thumb  and  fore-finger 
of  each  hand,  is  to  be  gently  drawn  forward  and  downward  as  far  as 
possible  over  the  lower  lid,  and  retained  there  for  about  a  minute. 
On  allowing  the  upper  lid  to  return  to  its  normal  position,  the  flow  of 
tears  will  carry  off  the  foreign  body,  which  will  usually  be  found  on  the 
lower  lid,  or  one  of  the  lashes,  or  on  the  cheek. 
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ABCBRICAN  MEDICAL  ASSOCIATION  FOR  1860. 
lizcracts  from  Report  on  Medical  Edacation. 

t  the  meeting  of  tins  body,  held  in  Loaisville,  Kentucky,  last  year, 
the  Committee  on  Medical  Education  was  made  to  consist  of  Drs.  D. 
Meredith  Reese,  of  New  York,  Chairman,  John  Bell,  of  Pliiladelphia, 
yV,  K.  Bowling,  of  Nashville,  Z.  Pitcher,  of  Detroit,  and  C.  Fishbach, 
oF  H  ndianapolis. 

T7lieir  Report  was  presented  at  the  late  meeting  in  New  Haven,  and, 
after  discussion  in  Committee  of  the  Whole,  was  accepted  and  referred 
to  tHe  Committee  of  Publication;  the  resolutions  being  laid  over  untiF 
the  next  annual  meeting,  for  consideration.  The  whole  document 
will   a  ppear  in  the  Transactions. 

^V^e  make  room  only  for  the  following  extracts  from  the  Report, 
inclacling  the  resolutions,  which  latter  will  be  considered  at  Chicago  in 
1861:  

These  general  and  abstract  views  premised,  we  are  prepared  to  con- 
8id.er   the  single  aspect  of  the  subject  committed  to  our  inquiries.     We 
are  a.11  familiar  with  the  nature  of  Common  School,  Academic  and  CoUe- 
g^t^  Education;  as  also  with  those  higher  forms  of  education  which 
are  superadded  to  one  or  all  of  these,  and  which  are  designated  by  a 
Bpecific  and  characteristic  title,  viz.,  Ltgal,  Theological,  Medical,  &c. 
But  we  are  not  always  impressed  with  the  fact,  that  for  obtaining  these 
latter,  previous  possession  of  the  former  is  presupposed;  and  that  by 
^^^ical  Education  we  understand  a  theoretical  and  practical  training, 
*^  >which  the  attainments  gained  in  Common  School,  Academy,  or  Col- 
^®Se  respectively,  are  not  only  preliminary,  but  essentially  and  indis- 
pensably prerequisite. 

-A.8  we  have  failed,  in  our  profession,  to  adopt  this  view  of  the  sub- 
^^^t,  and  to  act  accordingly,  let  us  look,  for  a  moment,  at  the  views 
^^^^rtained  and  acted  on  in  the  other  liberal  professions. 

-^  Theological  or  a  JLaw  school  cannot  be  entered  except  by  an  edu- 

^^tif*(j  youth  or  pupil.     The  professors  in  these  do  not  profess  to  teach 

^^'^  or  Divinity  to  the  unlettered  in  scholastic  or  academic  sciences; 

^^  hence  no  novice  can  become  a  pupil  in  either  of  such  Colleges. 

^    ^    is  sent  back  to  school,  until  he  acquires  the  **  indispensable  prere- 

^^^^ite,"  viz.,  a  preliminary  training  in  language,  science,  and  art;  and 

^*^,  not  after  any  arbitrary  rule,  but  from  the  necessity  of  the  case; 

^^   'While  uneducated  in  the  lower,  he  is  incompetent  to  learn  those 

^Ster  departments  of  science. 

32 
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Yoar  Committee  respectfally  sabrait,  that  this  single  aoalogy,  de- 
rived from  parallel  cases,  if  there  were  do  other  argument,  should  suf- 
fice to  demonstrate  that  the  time  has  arrived  when  oar  profession 
should  unite  as  one  man,  not  only  to  exclude  the  uneducated  from 
their  private  offices  as  pupils,  but  should  demand  that  the  Medical 
Colleges,  to  which  we  have  committed  the  keys  of  the  only  portal 
that  opens  into  our  inner  sanctuary,  would  prohibit  the  matriculatioD 
of  any  student  who  has  not,  after  adequate  preliminary  education,  beem 
trained  in  the  office  of  a  private  medical  preceptor  of  reputable  stand* 
ing,  for  the  term  of  at  least  one  year,  and  who  shall  not  present  full 
proof  of  this  fact.  And  to  make  such  rule  effective,  no  professor  or 
teacher  in  any  Medical  College  should  have  pupils  in  his  private  office, 
but  should  relinquish  such  privilege  to  the  private  practitioners;  thu8 
making  them  responsible  for  suitable  early  instruction,  and  also  as  a 
courteous  recognition  of  the  monopoly  wielded  by  the  whole  profesnon 
to  the  Colleges,  of  exclusively  conferring  the  degree,  which  is  a  license 
to  practice  physic  and  surgery,  in  toto  mundo. 

But,  at  the  very  outset,  your  Committee  are  arrested,  and  almost 
discouraged  from  any  attempt  at  prosecutinjg  their  inquiry,  by  the  re 
flection  that  the  whole  field  has  been  gone  over,  and  all  the  requisite 
landmarks  defined  by  those  who  have  preceded  them  in  their  severa 
reports  to  the  Association.  More  depressing  still  is  the  fact,  that  thi 
absolute  standard  in  some  cases,  and  the  improvements  and  modifica 
tions  in  others,  relating  to  medical  education,  adopted  by  this  body  oi 
the  very  first  year  of  its  sessions,  have  either  remained  a  dead  letter,  o 
have  terminated  in  retrogression  by  the  more  hopeful  and  confiding 
few  who  made  the  trial  •  of  compliance  with  the  recommendation  a 
the  Association. 

J|*  ^  ^p  «|c  ^p  ^r  ^r 

Without  referring  to  the  example  of  onr  European  brethren,  wh 
exact  preliminary  requisites  before  allowing  a  youth  to  commence  mec 
ical  study,  and  this  far  beyond  any  ever  proposed  in  America;  am 
whose  curriculum  of  studies,  term  of  attendance  on  Lectures,  and  Clin 
cal  teaching,  occupy  at  least  four  years,  so  far  exceed  us  in  this  respecl 
and  approximate  to  all  we  claim;  your  Committee  would  urge  tha 
provisions  for  securing  a  preliminary  education  are  especially  caller 
for  in  this  country,  to  an  extent  unknown  in  any  other.  The  projec 
of  having  preliminary  schools  and  preparatory  Colleges,  in  which  juuio 
students  may  be  occupied  in  the  elementary  branches  during  the  fira 
year,  has  already  received  the  favor  of  the  Association;  and,  in  onec 
our  Medical  Colleges,  the  experiment  is  now  being  made,  of  dividini 
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tlie   classes  into  janior  and  senior  students,  separating  the  elementary 

frozKm  the  practical  branches;  increasing  the  number  of  professors  and 

Ioct;t3rers;  having  fewer  lectures  on  each  day;  and  extending  the  term 

air  't;be  session  to  six  or  nine  months.     Several  of  our  other  Colleges 

hcL'%r^  been  providing  summer  as  well  as  winter  courses,  and  a  few  give 

nction  during  the  whole  year,  as  in  the  Academic  course,  with  a 

vacation  in  midsummer;  while  still  others  prefix  and  affix  to 

course  from  two  to  four  weeks,  thus  making  a  five  months'  session. 

1 1  ]  ,  none  of  these  improvements  are  made  obHgatory,  and  hence  two 

teiTi3ns  each,  of  four  mouths,  and  in  which  two  courses  are  given,  with 

81 3c:    or  seven  lectures  a  day,  constitute  the  chief  conditions  now,  as  they 

dici    fcrty  years  ago,  for  receiving  a  degree.     No  preliminary  education 

b^iia^  required,  the  graduation  of  many  who  are  strangers  even  to  the 

oi*til»  ography  of  their  mother-tongue,  is  allowed,  and  the  title  of  M.D. 

i»    l3^stowed  upon  those  who  cannot  spell  the  words  "physician,  college, 

ow  hospital,"  but  who,  in  compensation  for  such  glaring  deficiencies,  have 

P^-ici    for  their  tickets  for  two  full  courses  of  sixteen  weeks.     Even  the 

nt  requirement  of  adult  age  is  practically  neglected,  and  has  be- 

a  dead  letter. 

It;   is  an  ungrateful  task  for  us  to  allude  to  these  humiliating  topics, 

bcat^    oandor  and  truth  require  it.    The  system  at  present  in  vogue,  it 

®   <^onceded  on  all  hands,  imperatively  requires  a  radical  reform,  and 

*™^    liearty  assent  of  the  colleges  by  their  representatives  on  this  floor, 

^    ^.11  that  is  necessary  for  accomplishing  this  end.     Hitherto  the  ef- 

ior't;Q   of  this  Association,  from  the  date  of  its  formation,  have  only  re- 

'^^"t^ci  in  the  mere  semblance  of  improvement,  which  "keeps  the  word 

^'     I>i:^)mise  to  the  ear,  but  breaks  it  to  the  hope."    The  responsibility 

^^^     tihis  failure  to  accomplish  Reform  rests,  as  your  Committee  are 

y**^y   persuaded,  upon  the  colleges.     Some  of  these  institutions  did, 

^"^^^^d,  make  the  attempt  to  extend  the  term,  and  even  persisted  in 

^     ^o^  years,  until  their  diminished   classes,  and  the  refusal  of  othe^r 

**^^   I'ival  colleges  to  adopt  the  requirements  of  the  Association,  warn- 

^^  "tViem  to  relax  their  efforts.     The  profession  at  large  not  only  took 

^^  *itcps  to  sustain  the  extended  course  of  instruction,  but  continued 

*^^-Wcly  to  patronize  by  sending  their  students  to  recusant  and  even 

^^uant  schools.    It  was  a  matter  of  observation  that  these  latter, 

^^t  in  Philadelphia  and  New  York,  had  an  increase  in  the  number 

^  their  classes. 

Some  schools,  as  if  to  show  their  utter  disregard  of  the  jvishes  of 
^0  Association  as  to  the  necessity  of  extending  the  period  of  instruc- 
tion, virtually  shorten  their  already  too  brief  sessions,  by  examining 
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their  BtadeDts  who  are  candidates  for  a  degree,  before  the  expiration 
of  the  regular  license  term.  By  this  means,  the  attention  of  the  can- 
didates is  distracted  between  the  lectures  and  preparations  by  reading 
for  their  examination.  They  cannot  be  expected  to  attend  the  former 
while  their  thoughts  and  feelings  are  so  much  taken  up  with  Ihe  lat- 
ter. They  are  also  placed  under  the  disadvantage,  if  the  examina- 
tions cover  the  whole  ground  of  the  subjects  which  are  proposed  to 
be  taught  in  the  school,  of  being  questioned  on  subjects  not  yet. 
reached  by  the  lecturer  in  his  course.  It  is  not  very  probable,  more- 
over, that  a  student,  after  he  has  passed  his  examination,  will  care  to 
continue  to  be  a  regular  attendant  on  the  lectures:  he  has  gained  the 
object  of  his  cherished  hopes,  and  is  disposed,  for  a  time,  at  least,  to 
take  his  rest.  Sympathy  for  their  associates  who  are  candidates 
undergoing  examinations,  and  continual  conversations  on  the  subject^ 
by  the  other  members  of  the  class,  many,  if  not  most  of  whom,  are 
first-course  students,  have  a  disturbing  effect  on  these  latter,  and  mast 
contribute  to  hasten  their  premature  departure  from  the  school  for 
their  homes — a  proneness  to  which  is  at  all  times  great  among  first- 
course  students.  Candidates  coming  forward  under  the  above  cir- 
cumstances, and  only  examined  by  each  professor  in  private,  cannot 
be  supposed  to  be  impressed  with  the  importance  and  solemnity  of 
their  trial;  but  rather,  on  the  contrary,  they  can  hardly  fail  to  regard 
it  as  part  of  a  race,  in  which  everything  is  lost  sight  of  in  the 
eagerness  to  reach  the  stand,  from  which  hang  pendant  their  coveted 
parchments. 

Progress  in  the  right  direction  can  never  be  attained  until 
the  profession  represented  here  shall  combine  to  raise  the  stand- 
ard of  medical  education,  by  insisting  that  the  reforms  which 
this  Association  may  ultimately  decide  to  be  necessary  and  practica- 
ble, shall  be  carried  out  in  the  colleges  under  no  less  a  penalty  than 
the  forfeiture  of  any  representation  or  recognition  of  the  recusant 
schools  in  this  National  Congress,  and  the  withdrawal  of  the  patron- 
age from  theiti  of  all  the  State  and  County  Medical  Societies  whose 
delegates  constitute  the  ruling  majority  of  this  body.  We  claim  for  the 
physicians  of  our  country  collectively  the  right  to  prescribe  who  shall 
become  our  professional  coequals,  and,  at  the  same  time,  the  terms  of 
their  admission  into  the  fraternity;  although  we  may  yield  to  the 
Colleges  the  exclusive  right  of  teaching  in  conformity  with  the 
statutes  mutually  agreed  upon  here. 

For  illustration  of  the  pressing  need  of  Reform,  we  wonld  point 
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to  the  important  subject  of  clinical  teaching,  which  now  more  than 
ever  requires  to  be  insisted  upon,  and  which,  as  practiced  iif  most  of 
the  schools,  is  inadequate,  merely  nominal,  and.  often  useless,  while  in 
others  it  is  wholly  neglected.  It  cannot  be  questioned  that  to  first- 
course  students,  unprepared  as  most  of  them  are,  all  clinical  teaching 
is  fiction;  and  though  they  may  mingle  in  the  throng  who  surround 
the  teacher  at  the  college  clinic,  or  follow  him  in  the  crowd  on  his 
hospital  visits,  they  not  only  fail  to  learn,  but  they  hinder  by  their 
presence  those  who  might  otherwise  witness  clinical  demonstrations 
and  operations.  Clinical  medicine  and  surgery  can  only  be  adequately 
taught  by  those  who  have  the  time  to  give  to  their  work  their  undi- 
vided attention,  and  then  only  in  small  classes  of  students  at  a  time; 
who  must  be  near  enough  to  the  patient  to  see,  and  hear,  and  feel,  and 
smell,  and  taste,  if  need  be,  all  that  will  aid  them  in  their  observations. 
So  that,  to  follow  a  teacher  in  a  hurried  transit  through  the  wards  of 
a  hospital,  mingling  with  a  crowd  of  students,  is  more  of  an  exhibi- 
tion than  a  practical  lesson.  And  yet  little  more  can  be  furnished  in 
any  college  or  hospital,  even  in  the  cities  where  clinical  opportunities 
are  made  their  boast,  as  the  chief  incentive  to  students  who  often 
throng  such  schools,  and  are  doomed  to  bitter  disappoint  ment.  Hence 
a  clinical  professor  should  be  attached  to  every  faculty  which  professes 
to  teach  practical  medicine;  who  should  have  no  other  duties  to  per- 
form in  the  school  than  to  instruct  the  candidates  for  graduation  daily, 
if  not  one  by  one,  at  least  in  small  groups  by  the  bedside  of  the  pa- 
tient; this  initiation  to  be  the  final  preparation  for  the  practice  of 
physic.  This  ordeal  should  be  passed  under  competent  and  faithful 
teachers,  as  a  sine  qua  non  for  admission  to  the  responsible  duties  of  a 
practitioner  either  in  Medicine,  Surgery,  or  Obstetrics. 

It  is  for  lack  of  such  special  training,  superadded  to  theoretic  and 
didactic  lectures  of  the  right  cast,  that  young  physicians  are  so  often 
made  to  feel  their  deficiencies,  and  subjected  to  the  humiliating  ex- 
posure of  their  blunders  to  others — sometimes  an  entire  loss  of  repu- 
tation. 

The  truth  is,  and  it  ought  to  be  realized,  that  in  this,  as  in  every 
other  department  of  human  knowledge,  whether  of  art  or  science, 
adual  practice  is  indispensable  to  success,  whatever  may  be  the  amount 
of  acquirements  from  books  or  teachers.  This  truth  is  recognizedh 
everywhere  but  in  medicine.  Would  a  teacher  of  Navigation  or 
Civil  Engineering,  for  example,  place  any  pupil  in  charge  of  a  ship, 
or  a  locomotive,  who,  although  well  indoctrinated  in  the  principles  of 
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these  sciences,  had  never  ventured  on  board  a  ship,  or  had  never  seen 
tn  engine  managed  by  an  expert  ?  Woald  not  a  wreck  in  one  case 
and  an  explosion  in  th^  other  be  anticipated  as  certain  ?  Of  what 
avail  is  theoretical  knowledge  in  sach  case,  without  actual  experi- 
ence? 

Thus  it  is  with  a  young  man  who  has  read  the  books,  attended  two 
full  courses  of  lectures,  passed  his  examination,  and  received  his  degree. 
He  may  have  studied  three  years,  be  twenty-one  years  of  age,  and 
bear  a  diploma  certifying  to  his  being  **  dodissimutf^  &c.,  but  his  first 
patient  proves  to  himself  that  he  has  entered  upon  a  terra  incognita^ 
and  that  without  having  been  clinically  taught,  all  his  other  teaching 
avails  him  nothing.  He  counsels  with  others,  whose  experience  he 
now  finds  to  be  worth  more  than  all  his  acquirements  of  years,  and 
he  either  hastens  to  spend  a  year  in  some  hospital,  or  possibly  throws 
up  a  profession  in  disgust,  for  which  he  has  no  practical  qualification, 
for  lack  of  adequate  instruction.  It  is  the  fault  of  the  system  which 
professes  to  teach  the  science  without  any  lesson  in  the  art;  a  fanlt^iD 
all  oui*  schools,  and  which  should  be  reformed  altogether. 

It  can  scarcely  be  necessary  to  remind  the  Association  of  the  ob- 
vious reasons  which  justify  a  demand  for  a  higher  and  more  extended 
course  of  Medical  Education  in  1860  than  that  which  sufficed  half  a 
century  ago.  Many  of  the  departments  of  our  science  have  under- 
gone an  entire  revolution,  while  others  have  been  newly  created  with- 
in that  period.  And  yet  all  these  sub-sciences,  old  and  new,  ought  to 
be  taught  and  acquired,  before  any  physician  can  be  thoroughly  pre- 
pared for  his  work  at  the  present  day.  After  all  the  progress  which 
has  marked  the  last  half  century,  can  we  be  content  with  a  curricu- 
lum little  in  advance  of  that  of  our  colleger  in  1800;  and  shall  even 
the  slight  improvement  of  seven  chairs  or  professorships  be  the  ulti- 
matum in  our  proudest  universities  ?  Are  Anatomy,  Surgery,  Obstet- 
rics, Materia  Medica,  General  Chemistry,  Physiology,  and  the  Practice 
of  Physic,  so  called,  and  these  alone,  to  constitute  the  whole  of  Medical 
Education,  as  they  did  aforetime  ?  Even  in  these  very  branches,  the 
improvements  and  changes  in  the  last  twenty-five  years,  growing  out  of 
the  discoveries  of  enlightened  science  and  the  march  of  intellect 
among  us,  would  alone  consume  the  old  four  months'  course.  Noth- 
ing enlightened  by  these  facts,  we  are  still  jogging  on  at  the  same  pacel 

4c  :|e  ^  ^  ^  :ie  •         :ie 

'  Medical  Jurisprudence,  Sanitary  Science,  Clinical  Medicine,  Olinb- 
cal  Surgery,  and  Clinical  Obstetrics,  Botany,  Pharmacy,  and  Thera- 
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pontics,  and  Organic  Chemistry,  shonld  be  separately  tanght.  Micro- 
•copy,  in  its  relations  to  bistogeny  alone,  is  itself  a  department. 
There  are  innumerable  specialties  which  would  afford  an  ample  field 
for  separate  teachers,  such  as  Ophthalmology,  Urinary  Pathology, 
General  and  Special  Diagnosis,  Thoracic  and  Laryngeal  Diseases, 
Diseases  of  Females  and  of  Children,  &c.  Your  Committee  will  be 
thought  extravagant  in  aspiration  if  they  express  a  wish  to  see  a 
professorship  of  Medical  Literature,  which  should  include  medical 
biography  and  medical  bibliography.  But  we  seem  doomed  to  the 
magic  number  seven  professorships  for  teaching  all  the  departments  of 
Medicine,  which  now  unmheT  seven  times  seven^  until  we  shall  discover  a 
method  of  securing  a  division  of  labor,  without  any  division  of  the 
fees,  to  which  the  ancient  illustrious  seven  have  a  prescriptive  and 
exclusive  right. 

n*  *F  ^r  ^r  ^  ^  ^ 

But  is  Medical  Education  in  America  always  to  remain  a  trade  ? 
Are  mere  mercenary  considerations  to  be  paramount  in  considering 
the  grave  question,  How  are  our  Physicians  and  Surgeons  to  be 
qualified  to  be  the  safe  and  reliable  guardians  of  the  health  and 
lives  of  this  and  the  coming  generation  ?  Your  Committee  answer 
these  questions  in  the  negative,  and  hence  pass  over  the  whole  subject 
of  the  emolument  to  the  professors,  or  the  proportion  this  should  bear 
to  the  nature  and  extent  of  their  labors,  or  the  branches  they  profess 
to  teach. 

Our  inquirie^are  directed  to  the  system  of  Medical  Education  as 
it  now  exists,  and  to  the  improvements  and  reforms  which  the  advance 
of  science  and  the  demands  of  the  profession  require,  in  order  to  meet 
the  wants  of  the  times;  and  we  pursue  this  object,  irrespective  of  the 
effects  of  necessary  reform  upon  the  pecuniary  interests  of  any  of  us, 
either  within  or  without  the  colleges. 

It  is  no  valid  objection  to  an  increase  of  the  number  of  the  chairs 
in  any  Medical  Faculty,  that  the  receipts  of  such  chairs  would  be  di- 
minished thereby,  provided  we  show  that  such  change  will  be  wise 
and  expedient.  So,  also,  of  the  extension  of  the  term  of  each  session, 
and  of  the  delivery  of  fewer  lectures  each  day,  if  such  alterations  be 
advantageous  and  necessary,  even  though  their  adoption  may  impose 
a  longer  term  of  service  upon  the  professors,  and  preclude  a  voyage 
to  Europe  in  the  interval  of  the  sessions. 

Nor  can  we  attach  importance  to  the  allegation,  that  the  proposed 
extension  of  the  term  of  study,  as  well  as  the  enlargement  of  the 
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time  of  each  lecture  session,  will  subject  the  studeots  to  increased  ex- 
pense. It  is  no  part  of  our  duty  to  cheapen  medical  education,  and 
fill  our  ranks  with  unqualified  men,  who  can  only  have  offered  them- 
selves in  this  instance  in  the  spirit  of  trade.  But  we  are  charged  to 
inquire  whether  such  extension  of  time  is  called  for,  and  essential  for 
the  acquisition  of  a  thorough  and  adequate  medical  education,  now 
that  our  science,  its  resources  and  requirements,  are  so  much  in- 
creased. We  cannot  believe  that  if  it  were  now  promulgated,  that 
four  years  of  continuous  study,  and  three  years  of  attendance  npoa 
collegiate  lectures,  including  a  clinical  course,  were  the  indispensable 
prerequisites  for  an  examination  for  a  license  or  degree,  that  any  stu- 
dent stimulated  by  proper  ambition  would  be  repelled  thereby.  If  it 
were  otherwise,  we  should  deem  it  unimportant.  As  things  are, 
while  the  eagerness  of  the  schools  to  have  large  classes  continues,  no 
student  meriting  the  name  would  ever  be  rejected  for  lack  of  funds; 
nor  could  the  tax,  as  some  might  call  it,  by  prolonging  his  period  of 
collegiate  attendance,  be  regarded  in  any  other  light  than  as  decidedly 
advantageous  to  him,  and  as  increasing  the  means  of  his  future  use- 
fulness. 

All  history  and  all  experience  will  sustain  the  opinion,  that  no  sta- 
dent  ever  was  adequately  qualified  for  tha  practical  duties  of  his  pro- 
fession after  less  than  four  years'  study;  nor  even  then,  until  fortified 
by  further  experience  in  after  years.  If  such  has  been  the  testimony 
of  the  past,  the  variety  and  extent  of  knowledge  now  demanded  admit 
of  no  diminution  of  time,  but  rather  suggest  its  extension. 

He  3k  ^  ^  :ie  :ie  4c 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  preceding  accounts  of  the  qualifications 
demanded  of  candidates  for  a  diploma  or  license  in  the  British 
schools,  universities  and  colleges,  that  many  branches,  a  knowledge 
of  which  is  insisted  on  as  a  prerequisite  for  obtaining  the  desired 
honor,  is  not  called  for  at  all  in  our  American  schools.  Your  Com- 
mittee would  instance  structural  and  vegetable  botany,  practical 
chemistry  and  pharmacy,  hygiene,  general  pathology,  general  thera- 
peutics, practical  midwifery,  and  forensic  medicine,  or  medical  juris- 
prudence. But  the  most  mortifying  contrast  between  the  systems  of 
medical  education  in  the  two  countries  is  in  a  branch  of  literally  vital 
importance,  viz.,  of  clinical  medicine,  on  which  continual  stress  is 
laid  and  the  most  rigid  exactions  required  by  the  examiners  in  the 
British  schools,  but  which  is  treated  as  an  affair  of  small  moment, 
scarcely   meriting  a  distinct  mention    in    American    schools.     At- 
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tendance  on  hospital  practice  and  hospital  clinics  is  no  longer 
required  of  the  students  in  the  two  great  schools  of  Philadel- 
phia— the  University  of  Pennsylvania  and  the  Jefferson  Medical 
College.  In  its  stead  is  substituted  what  must  be  called,  with  all 
respect  personally  for  the  gentlemen  comprising  the  Faculties  of  these 
institutions,  a  pure  delusion,  under  the  name  of  *'  College  Clinics/'  in 
which  the  attending  students  cannot  see  even  the  expression  of  conn- 
tenance  or  line  of  the  skin  of  the  patient,  and,  of  course,  are  at  an 
entirely  nnnpproachiible  distance  to  allow  of  their  feeling  the  pulse  or 
learning  from  the  exercise  of  any  of  their  senses,  a  knowledge  of  a 
single  symptom  of  the  disease,  not  to  speak  of  their  utter  inability  to 
make  out  anything  in  the  form  of  a  diagnosis.  They  might  read  at 
their  rooms  a  clinical  history  of  a  case  with  about  as  much  instruc- 
tion as  they  derive  from  listening  to  the  statement  of  one  by  the  pro- 
fessors in  the  amphitheatre.  As  to  the  subsequent  course  of  the 
disease  of  the  patient  brought  before  them,  they  have  no  opportunity 
of  following  it,  or  of  studying  its  successive  changes  on  to  recovery 
or  death,  or  of  the  effects  of  the  remedies  prescribed. 

It  now  remains  for  us  to  consider  what  are  the  improvements 
needed  in  the  system  of  examination  of  medical  students  who  are 
candidates  for  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Medicine  and  license  to  prac- 
tice. That  a  reform  in  this  respect  is  imperatively  required,  is  now  a 
matter  of  general  persuasion.  The  single  fact  that  a  multitude  of  un- 
qualified men,  bearing  the  diplomas  of  incorporated  medical  colleges, 
are  to  be  found  all  over  the  country,  is  unhappily  notorious. 

The  periodical  examinations  by  the  Army  and  Navy  Boards,  of 
graduates  fresh  from  nearly  all  the  colleges,  whose  "  broad  seal"  and 
the  sign-manual  of  whose  professors  they  bring  upon  their  diplomas, 
demonstrate  incontestably  that  few,  very  few  of  the  candidates  are 
adjudged  worthy  and  well  qualified  to  enter  the  medical  staff,  and  be 
intrusted  with  the  care  of  the  health  and  lives  of  the  soldiers  and 
sailors  enlisted  in  the  public  service.  We  learn  from  the  reply  of  the 
acting  surgeon-general  at  the  time,  to  the  first  Committee  on  Medical 
Education,  that  "  the  most  striking  causes  of  failure  on  the  part  of  the 
candidates  are,  insufficient  preparatory  education ;  a  hurried  course  of 
professional  pupilage;  want  of  proficiency  in  practical  anatomy,  in 
pathology,  and  in  clinical  medicine."  *'  Each  candidate  is  required, 
as  introductory  to  his  examination,  to  prepare  in  writing  a  brief  ex- 
temporaneous description  of  the  causes,  symptoms,  pathology,  treat- 
ment, &c.,  of  such  diseases  as  may  be  assigned  by  the  Board,  together 
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with  one  or  more  prescriptioos,  proper  to  the  case,  writteo  oat  ia  form 
for  the  apothecary." 

Nothing  daunted,  the  rejected  graduates  of  the  colleges  forthwith 
introduce  themselves  into  practice  all  over  the  land,  without  anj  other 
or  better  qualifications  than  those  which  these  able  and  independent 
Boards  of  Examiners  had  declared  to  be  insufficient  for  the  Army  and 
Navy.  Nor  can  it  be  doubted  that  if  civilians  in  every  State  of  our 
Union  were  to  protect  themselves  by  an  equally  able  and  independent 
Boards  of  Examiners,  whose  endorsement  should  be  made  necessary 
for  license  to  practice  in  the  State,  a  similar  rejection  of  a  no  small 
number  of  the  graduates  of  the  schools  who  become  candidates 
would  result. 

Facts  like  these  have  created  a  wide-spread  incredulity  as  to  the 
system  of  examinations  pursued  in  the  colleges,  being  any  reliable  test 
of  qualification  to  practice,  and  by  consequence,  the  value  of  a  degree 
has  depreciated  in  public  estimation.  Hence  it  is  a  prevalent  opinion 
among  thinking  men,  both  in  and  out  of  the  profession,  that  these 
final  examinations  ought  not  to  be  made  by  the  professors  or  teachers 
in  any  college;  but  by  a  certain  number  of  disinterested  and  inde- 
pendent men,  uuconnected  with  any  college  or  school.  In  nrging  this 
point,  it  is  not  meant  in  .the  least  to  impeach  the  integrity  of  the 
teachers,  but  in  order  that  a  salutary  check  may  be  imposed  on  the 
partialities  and  self-interest  which  are  inseparable  from  the  relations 
between  teacher  and  pupil  in  any  school. 

The  resistance  which  many  of  the  colleges  have  evinced  to  this 
suggestion  seems  incomprehensible,  and  has  no  parallel  among  the 
teachers  in  any  other  department  of  learning.  What  would  be 
thought  of  our  Military  Academy  at  West  Point  if  the  final  exam- 
ination of  the  cadets  were  to  be  privately  made  by  the  teachers  alone, 
instead  of  the  Board  annually  chosen  by  the  President  of  the  United 
States  ?  Would  such  a  secret  ordeal  have  the  confidence  of  the 
country  ?  Regardless  of  all  considerations  of  this  kind,  the  final 
examinations  in  our  medical  colleges  are  made  so  loosely  by  the 
teachers  in  many  instances,  that  they  have  come  to  be  viewed  as  a 
mere  formality,  even  by  the  candidates  themselves.  Not  only  has 
the  ceremony  of  the  green-room  been  abolished,  but  the  Faculty  often 
has  no  meeting  for  the  purpose.  Each  professor  examines  without 
the  presence  of  his  colleagues;  often  dispensing  with  any  individaal 
examination,  and  meeting  any  number  of  the  candidates  as  a  class, 
in  the  presence  of  each  other.     With  rare  exceptions,  no  witnesses 
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are  present,  and  even  the  Censors  of  State  Societies,  sent  to  the  col- 
lege to  ask  the  privilege  of  being  present  at  the  examinations,  bare 
been  repulsed,  and  ail  censorship  refused.  Is  it  any  marvel,  then, 
that  disaffection  and  distrust  should  have  been  felt  in  regard  to  the 
examinations  under  such  circumstances  ?  No  other  class  of  colleges, 
academies,  or  schools,  which  should  combine  to  exclude  all  scrutiny 
into  the  qualiOcations  of  their  pupils,  by  independent  examiners, 
would  be  tolerated  by  the  public;  and  hence  all  other  teachers  seek 
to  have  the  qualification  of  their  pupils  tested  in  this  way.  Why, 
then,  should  medical  teachers  alone  claim  exemption  from  the  auxil- 
iary supervision  of  all  but  their  own  paid  associates,  and  all  of  whom,  in 
common  with  themselves,  receive  a  liberal  fee  for  every  diploma  which 
they  issue  ? 

We  are  not  without  the  precedent  in  our  own  country  of  mixed 
boards  of  examiners  to  test  the  qualifications  of  candidates  for  a 
degree  and  authorize  the  granting  of  a  diploma.  This  plan  is  adopted 
by  the  Dartmouth  Medical  College  of  New  Hampshire,  the  Vermont 
Medical  College  at  Woodstock,  the  Berkshire  Medical  Institute,  Mas- 
sachusetts, the  Medical  Institution  of  Yale  College,  New  Haven, 
College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons  of  New  York,  Albany  Medical 
College,  Medical  Department  of  the  University  of  Buffalo,  New  York 
Medical  College.  To  what  extent  practice  conforms  with  the  grant 
of  delegated  authority  to  other  persons  than  the  professors  of  certain 
colleges,  we  are  unable  to  speak  with  the  requisite  precision. 

If  we  look  to  England,  we  find  that  neither  the  University  College, 
nor  the  King's  College  in  London,  with  each  its  own  hospital,  pre- 
tends to  confer  the  degrees  of  bachelor  and  of  doctor  of  medicine. 
Their  students  receive  this  honor  from  the  London  University,  if  thiey 
pass  successful  examinations  from  a  board  of  examiners  who  are  ap- 
pointed for  the  purpose  by  the  council  of  the  University.  Men,  able 
and  eminent  each  in  his  branch,  but  who  are  not  professors  in  the 
eoUeges  just  named,  are  selected  for  this  office.  Candidates  from  any 
of  the  medical  schools  recognized  by  the  University  may  present 
themselves  for  examination  by  the  examiners  of  this  institution,  and, 
if  successful,  receive  its  degree,  either  of  bachelor  or  doctor,  as  the 
case  may  be.  Of  the  qualifications  of  a  candidate,  and  the  kind  of 
examination  to  which  he  is  subjected,  your  Committee  have  spoken  in 
another  part  of  this  report.  The  Royal  College  of  Surgeons  of 
England  and  the  Apothecaries'  Society  have  no  schools  and  Facul- 
ties for  teaching  the  different  branches  of  medicine  and  sargery;  bat 
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they  restrict  themselves  to  examinatious  of  candidates  for  license  to 
practice  sargery,  and  to  be  an  apothecary  and  general  practitioner, 
who  shall  have  complied  with  the  conditions  laid  down,  viz.,  age, 
length  of  study,  general  attainments,  certified  attendance  on  design 
natcd  lectures,  and  hospital  practice  during  a  recognized  period.  The 
candidates  are  free  to  attend  such  schools  and  hospitals,  one  or  more 
of  each,  as  they  may  prefer.  In  all  these  cases,  then,  the  examining 
and  the  teaching  bodies  are  entirely  separate  from  each  other.  The 
College  of  Physicians  of  London  confer  not  only  an  honorary  diploma, 
but  a  license  to  practice  medicine  in  the  metropolis  and  adjoining  dis** 
tricts.  The  qualifications  which  it  demands  of  candidates  are,  as  wo 
have  seen,  of  a  high  order. 

Your  Committee  are  convinced  that  an  entirely  different  system  from 
the  one  hitherto  followed  should  be  inaugurated  in  America.  No  stu- 
dent should  be  admitted  into  the  ofl&ce  of  a  private  preceptor,  or  any 
preparatory  school,  without  passing  an  examination  upon  the  primary 
and  elementary  branches  of  a  preliminary  education,  and  thus  proving 
that  he  is  fitted  to  enter  upon  the  study  of  a  liberal  profession.  Mnch 
less  should  any  student  be  allowed  to  matriculate  in  a  medical  college 
until  he  is  examined  in  the  preliminary  studies,  and  if  deficient  he 
should  be  sent  back  to  school.  So,  also,  periodical  examinations  at 
the  opening  and  closing  of  each  annual  course  of  lectures  should  be 
insisted  on  before  admission  into  any  higher  class. 

Moreover,  the  final  examination  for  the  degree,  if  conducted  by 
the  teachers,  should  be  in  the  presence  of  the  whole  Faculty,  and  also 
of  other  qualified  professional  men,  appointed  or  invited  for  the  pur- 
pose, and  whose  approval  should  be  necessary  for  conferring  the  de- 
gree which  is,  by  the  Charter  of  every  college,  a  license  to  practice. 

Your  Committee  are  fully  aware  that  this  whole  subject  is  environ- 
ed with  difficulties,  and  that  to  any  new  plan  of  reform,  the  constant 
objection  has  been  made  that  its  details  would  be  impracticable;  and 
hence,  under  this  plea,  all  the  recommendations  of  this  Association 
have  failed  to  be  carried  out,  and  a  wide-spread  sentiment  now  pre- 
vails, that  no  uniform  system  of  Medical  Education  can  ever  be  attained 
which  shall  be  adapted  to  the  wants  and  circumstances  of  the  whole 
country.  But  we  are  not  able  to  discover  any  insurmountable  difficul- 
ty; and  we  believe  that  all  the  objections  heretofore  made  may  be  sat- 
isfactorily answered.  That  some  wiser  and  better  system  than  the  one 
now  in  vogue  will  be  introduced,  and  become  uniform  everywhere  in 
American  Medical  Colleges,  we  believe  to  be  as  certain  of  attainment 
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that  this  AssociatioD  shall  continue  to  bold  its  annaal  sessions,  in 
which  every  portion  of  our  common  country  is  duly  represented. 

It  is  only  a  question  of  time,  then,  whether  the  reform  be  made  at 
once,  or  whether  its  consummation  be  delayed  another  and  another 
year;  for  with  the  deficiencies  of  the  present  system,  there  is  a  grow- 
ing dissatisfaction,  and  many  of  the  leading  minds  in  our  profession, 
within  and  without  the  Colleges,  and  all  over  the  land,  have  been  im- 
patiently looking  to  this  body  for  the  initiatory  measures,  nor  will 
much  longer  delay  be  tolerated.  Not  that  anything  revolutionary 
could  receive  the  countenance  of  such  conservative  men  as  are  now 
ready  to  take  the  lead  of  this  movement,  but  the  necessity  for  early 
and  thorough  Reform  is  regarded  as  too  important  for  longer  postpone- 
ment. They  have  waited  year  after  year  for  the  Colleges,  and  their 
representatives  in  this  body,  to  carry  into  effect  the  wise  and  cautious 
counsels  of  the  Association,  which  have  been  so  often  and  so  earnestly 
recommended  in  favor  of  the  needed  reforms.  They  waited  even  after 
one  annual  session  had  passed  without  any  report  on  Medical  Educa- 
tion. A  new  committee  was  then  selected;  no  one  of  the  members  of 
which  was  a  professor,  and  several  of  them  had  loudly  avowed  them- 
selves to  be  advocates  of  the  proposed  improvements.  But  even  this 
special  committee  failed  to  realize  general  expectation,  for  the  next 
year  only  elicited  an  acknowledgment  that  the  absence  of  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Colleges  from  their  committee  disabled  them  from 
performing  the  work  expected  of  them,  and  they  prayed  that  a  Con- 
vention of  College  delegations  be  called  to  take  action  on  the  great 
subject;  thus  postponing  the  matter  for  still  another  year.  This  meas- 
ure was  adopted,  but  with  small  fruit,  for  it  was  found  that  many  of 
the  older  Colleges  of  the  country  failed  to  be  represented  at  all,  and 
hence  the  Convention  could  take  no  action,  other  than  to  secure  anoth- 
er year's  delay,  by  appointing  a  new  committee,  of  their  own  body,  to 
confer  with  a  joint  committee  from  the  Association,  and  impliedly,  at 
least,  promising  a  report  at  the  present  session. 

To  this  session  of  1860,  therefore,  the  friends  of  reform  have  a  right 
to  look,  either  for  some  matured,  practical  and  practicable  scheme  lor 
definite  action  on  the  subject  of  medical  education;  or  as  the  alterna- 
tive, the  indefinite  postponement  of  the  whole  subject,  and  the  utter 
defeat  of  their  cherished  hopes,  from  the  quarter  at  least  from  which 
there  was  good  cause  for  expecting  relief. 

But  we  forbear  to  enlarge  on  this  inexhaustible  subject,  and  it 
only  remains  to  prove  that  our  plea  for  preliminary  education  and 
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clinical  teaching  amoDg  tlie  means  of  elevating  the  standard  of  the 
profession,  is  no  "  new  thing  under  the  son/'  but  had  occapied  the 
thoughts,  and  called  forth  the  efforts  of  the  medical  press  as  long 
ago  as  1812,  and  this  when  the  journals  were  conducted  by  the  pro- 
fessors in  our  medical  colleges.  In  the  columns  of  the  American  Msdr 
ical  and  PhUosophical  Register ^  published  nearly  half  a  century  since, 
Dr.  John  W.  Francis,  now  a  Teteran  in  our  ranks,  but  then  a  yontb- 
fiil  advocate  of  improvement  and  reform,  thus  expresses  himself,  viz.: 

"  Nothing  will  so  soon  and  so  effectually  accomplish  our  objects,  at 
a  proper  system  of  medical  education  rigidly  enforced.  Every  youth, 
previous  to  his  having  engaged  in  a  course  of  medical  studies, 
should  be  properly  qualified  by  a  suitable  preliminary  educaiian  in 
classical  and  mathematical  learning;  and  after  having  passed  through 
a  prescribed  course  of  study  in  the  several  departments  of  medicine, 
he  should  be  examined  by  competent  characters  in  all  the  essential  parts 
of  the  profession.  The  only  effectual  way  of  affording  our  youth  this 
kind  of  knowledge,  which  is  the  ultimate  object  of  all  their  labors,  is 
to  impose  upon  them  a  proper  attendance  on  the  lectures  of  pnblic 
teachers,  on  the  clinical  practice  of  our  hospitals  and  pt^lic  charities, 
establishments  indispensable  to  our  medical  schools,  and  without  which 
all  efforts  to  instruct  must  prove  abortive.  And  as  the  public  deem 
it  necessary  that  a  series  of  years  should  be  spent  in  order  to  handle 
the  awl  and  the  lapstone  by  the  humblest  artisan,  let  us  require,  at 
least,  an  equal  portion  of  time  to  be  devoted  to  study,  to  qualify  an 
individual  for  the  exercise  of  those- duties  on  the  proper  performance 
of  which  the  lives  and  happiness  of  his  fellow-creatures  depend." 

Surely  if  such  were  the  sentiments  of  our  fathers,  promulgated  forty- 
eight  years  ago,  when  our  science  was  but  dawning,  at  least  in  America, 
we  may  be  permitted  to  present  to  our  brethren  of  this  body  the 
claims  embodied  in  this  Report,  without  being  regarded  either  as 
innovators  or  revolutionists — than  which  nothing  can  be  more  foreign 
from  the  purpose  or  inclination  of  your  Committee. 

In  concluding  this  Report,  which  has  been  extended  beyond  our  own 
expectation,  your  Committee  are  desirous  to  be  understood  only  as 
hopeful  friends  of  improvement  and  reform,  having  no  fastidious  par- 
tiality for  this  or  that  form  of  innovation  upon  existing  systems  of 
Medical  Education,  either  at  home  or  abroad ;  but  declare  themselves 
ready  to  unite  with  their  brethren  of  this  body  in  such  changes  as 
may  most  effectually  elevate  our  standard,  and  protect  our  time- 
honored  profession  from  being  overrun  by  unqualified  men.    In  this 
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effort,  therefore,  they  look  for  the  sympathy  and  hearty  co-operation 
of  every  member  of  this  national  organization. 

The  Committee  respectfully  oflFer  for  the  consideration  of  the  Asso- 
ciation the  following  preamble  and  resolutions,  which  they  beg  may 
be  regarded  as  a  part  of  their  Report: 

WkereaSy  It  is  the  deliberate  judgment  of  the  American  Medical 
Association,  that  the  time  has  fully  come  for  the  introduction  of  im- 
provements into  the  present  system  of  Medical  Education,  which 
shall  elevate  the  existing  standard  of  qualification  for  the  Doctorate; 
and  especially  for  securing  and  encouraging  a  higher  degree  of  attain- 
ment in  the  science,  and  of  skill  in  the  art  of  medicine,  than  has  been 
heretofore  accessible  to  students  in  our  country;  and 

Whereas,  This  body  of  American  Physicians  is  regarded  by  our  own 
fraternity  everywhere  as  the  acknowledged  Head  and  Representative 
of  the  medical  profession  in  the  United  States,  and  is,  therefore, 
looked  to  for  prescribing  the  terms  and  qualifications  of  those  who 
are  henceforth  to  be  admitted  and  recognized  into  our  fellowship  as 
brethren  and  coequals  in  the  profession:  Therefore, 

1.  Resolved f  That  it  be  hereafter  regarded  as  an  indispensable 
prerequisite  to  enrollment  as  a  student  of  medicine,  in  the  office  of  any 
regular  practitioner,  that  the  party  shall  be  at  least  seventeen  years  of 
age,  of  good  moral  character  and  habits,  and  that  he  shall  have  received 
a  good  English,  classical  and  mathematical  education,  and  be  able  to 
read  and  translate  the  Latin  language,  and  have  an  elementary  knowl- 
edge of  the  Greek;  so  far,  at  least,  as  to  be  able  to  trace  the  deriva- 
tives from  it  in  the  English  language. 

2.  Resolved  J  That  this  same  requisite  be  made  indispensable,  before 
matriadation  in  any  regular  medical  college  can  be  allowed ;  and  that  the 
Faculty  of  such  college,  and  the  preceptor  of  such  candidate  for  en- 
rollment, be  required  to  ascertain  such  qualification  by  actual  exam- 
ination, and  to  certify  thereto. 

3.  Resolved,  That  the  term  of  study  in  the  office  of  a  regular  prac- 
titioner, including  attendance  upon  lectures,  be  and  is  hereby  ex- 
tended to  four  years,  the  last  year  to  be  mainly  employed  in  receiving 
clinical  instruction  in  medicine,  surgery  and  midwifery. 

4.  Resolved,  That  three  courses  of  lectures  in  a  regularly  incorpo- 
rated college,  or  other  body  of  lecturers  recognized  by  this  Association, 
be  required  of  all  candidates  for  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Medicine. 
Said  candidates  may  be  admitted  to  examination  after  three  full  years 
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of  study  on  all  the  branches  which  they   have  been  required  to 
study,  except  clinical  medicine  as  above. 

5.  Resoltedj  Tiiat  the  period  of  instrnction  in  every  college  be  extend- 
ed through  the  full  term  of  nine  months  in  each  year;  and  that  this 

« period  be  divided  into  two  sessions,  the  first  to  be  chiefly  occupied  ia 
instruction  in  the  elementary  branches  only,  and  the  latter  to  be  the 
practical  and  more  complex  branches.  Those  in  attendance  upon  the 
former  to  constitute  the  Junior  class,  and  those  upon  the  latter  the 
Smior,  Not  more  than  four  lectures  to  be  delivered  on  each  day  in 
either  of  the  departments,  and  each  lecture  to  be  preceded  by  a 
recapitulation  in  the  form  of  question  and  answer  of  the  lecture  of 
the  day  before. 

6.  Resolvcdf  That  the  number  of  professors  in  each  college  should  be 
increased,  so  as  to  bear  some  proportion  to  the  largely  increased  num- 
ber of  branches,  a  knowledge  of  which  is  necessary.  This  increase 
to  be  made  in  addition  to  those  holding  clinical  chairs.^ 

7.  Resolved f  That  the  examination  of  all  the  students  for  matricula- 
tion which  admits  them  into  the  junior  class,  shall  be  repeated  before 
their  entrance  into  the  senior  class,  either  by  the  Faculty,  or  by  examin- 
ers appointed  by  them  for  the  purpose,  who  shall  certify  in  the  one  case 
to  the  fullness  of  their  preliminary  education,  and  in  the  other  to 
their  improvement  under  courses  of  instruction  in  the  junior  or  ele- 
mentary department.  Admission  to  the  senior  class  should  be  con- 
tingent upon  this  latter  examination.  Similar  examinations  should 
be  required  at  the  commencement  of  each  session,  as  to  the  improve- 
ment made  in  the  preceding  term. 

8.  Resolved,  That  the  final  examination  for  graduation,  if  made  by 
the  Faculty,  should  be  in  the  presence  of  each  other,  and  should  be  wit- 
nessed and  certified  by  a  Board  or  Committee  of  equal  numbe^s,  to 
be  appointed  for  the  purpose  by  each  State  Society  within  whose 
bounds  any  college  may  be  located,  or  otherwise,  when  no  State  So- 
ciety exists,  and  without  whose  approval  the  degree  should  not  be 
conferred.  Due  notice  to  be  given  by  the  Faculty  of  the  time  and 
place  for  the  examination,  and  each  candidate  to  be  separately  ex- 
amined. 

9.  Resolved,  That  no  Medical  College  be  recognized  by  the  American 


•  [The  N.  O.  School  of  Medicine  has  laudably  increased  its  Faculty  to  nine, 
two  of  whom  are  clinical  teachers;  an  example  of  progress  in  the  right  direc- 
tion.] 
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Ifedical  Association,  to  be  complete  in  its  organization,  and  prepared 

to  furnish  the  requisite  instruction,  which  does  not  either  possess  a 

liospital  of  its  own,  or  which  has  not  made  arrangements  with  a  hos- 

pita.1  containing  not  less  than  eighty  beds  for  the  students  of  the 

college  receiving  regular  clinical  instruction  before  being  licensed  to 

prac  tice. 

iO.  Resolved,  That  the  so-called  **  College  Clinics"  cannot,  in  any 

aseFol  and  practical  sense,  be  looked  on  as  furnishing  an  adequate 

titute  for  the  clinical  teaching  required. 

1  X.  Resolved,  That  this  Association  regards  with  marked  disapproTal 

j>ractice  which  prevails  with  some  of  the  Faculties  of  the  Schools, 

of  examining  their  students  who  are  candidates  for  a  degree  be- 

the  expiration  of  the  regular  session,  and  while  the  lectures  are 

stiil  1    in  progress. 

X  2.  Resolved,  That  the  titles  of  the  several  chairs  in  a  school,  as  ao- 

0^013  riced  in  its  curriculum,  ought  to  indicate  a  real  teaching  of  the 

brQ.xiches  thus  virtually  promised  to  be  taught;  and  not  be  assumed 

ff^^x-ely  in  conformity  with  former  usage,  or  to  gratify  the  temporary 

w^liim  of  a  professor,  to  have  an  appendage  to  the  title  of  his  chair, 

'''''tiich  in  the  very  next  year  he  may  abandon,  and  consent  to  its 

b^^i^g  appended  to  some  other  chair,  or  to  its  being  omitted  entirely 

iia  'tine  next  annual  announcement.     We  may  instance  this  attaching  of 

^tiy siology  to  Anatomy,  the  latter  being  the  substantive  branch,  and 

^^  itself  taking  up  the  whole  time  of  the  Professor  during  the  entire 

^^ssion,  which  is  still  too  short  for  his  legitimate  purposes.    Still  more 

<iotiQmon  and  misleading  is  the  appendage  of  diseases  of  women  and 

^\x\ldren  to  Midwifery,  and  that  of  medical  jurisprudence,  at  one 

^^me  to  Materia  Medica,    at  another  to   Midwifery,  at  a  third  to 

Chemistry. 

All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 

D.  Meredith  Reese,  of  N.  Y.,  Chairman. 
John  Bell,  of  Penn., 
W.  K.  Bowling,  of  Tenn., 
Z.  Pitcher,  of  Mich., 
Charles  Fishbach,  of  Indiana, 

Committee  on  Medical  Education, 
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AMERICAN  MEDICAL  ASSOCIATION. 

fThe  following  details  of  the  proceedings  at  New  Haven  reach  us 
through  the  Boston  Medical  and  Surgical  Jowmal,  and  are  here  in- 
serted.] 

Several  resolutions  were  presented  for  consideration,  by  a  Com- 
mittee appointed  last  year  to  confer  with  a  similar  Committee  of  the 
Teachers'  Convention,  and  were  adopted.  The  purport  of  these  reso- 
lutions was  to  the  effect,  1st,  that  the  Association  recommend  that 
every  candidate  for  the  degree  of  Doctor  in  Medicine  shall  present 
certificates  of  having  studied  medicine  for  three  full  years  under  the 
direction  of  a  reglar  practitioner  of  medicine,  recognized  as  such  by 
the  American  Medical  Association,  who  shall  certify  to  the  same 
under  his  own  hand ;  and  of  two  full  courses  of  Me<]ical  Lectures,  in 
a  Medical  School,  recognized  as  regularly  organized  by  the  Associa- 
tion, these  two  courses  not  to  be  attended  in  the  same  year. 

2d,  that  the  Colleges  keep  a  register  of  their  students,  in  which 
shall  be  entered  their  name,  age,  period  of  commencing  medical 
studies,  and  diploma,  if  such  have  been  received,  with  the  name  of 
the  college  conferring  it,  and  the  name  of  the  preceptor. 

8d,  that  the  Professors  of  Colleges  be  requested  to  recommend  to 
the  Trustees  or  Regents  of  such  institutions  to  allow  the  presence  of 
two  or  three  delegates  from  the  Medical  Society  of  the  State  in  which 
the  College  is  established,  at  all  examinations  for  the  degree  of  Doc- 
tor of  Medicine,  and  to  have  a  voice  in  the  decision  as  to  the  fitness 
of  the  candidates  for  such  degree. 

4th,  that  Colleges  be  recommended  to  require  certificates  of  pre- 
liminary education  in  conformity  with  the  standards  set  forth  by  the 
Medical  Society  of  the  State  where  the  College  is  located,  or  by  the 
American  Medical  Association. 

5th,  that  every  candidate  for  the  degree  of  Doctor  in  Medicine  be 
required  to  have  attended  Hospital  Clinical  Instruction  regularly  for 
a  period  of  not  less  than  four  months. 

6th,  that  the  propriety  is  recognized  of  the  endowment  of  Medical 
Colleges  and  of  their  Professorships. 

7th,  that  Medical  Colleges  arc  regarded  as  regularly  organized  that 
have  been  represented  in  this  Association,  and  have  complied  with  the 
standard  set  forth  by  it. 

The  above  is,  in  brief,  what  was  contained  in  the  resolutions  adopt- 
ed, and  it  will  be  seen  from  their  tone  that  the  Association  is  begin- 
ning to  move  in  the  right  direction  towards  insuring  a  more  thorough 
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medical  edacation,  by  placing  our  medical  schools  on  n  more  perma- 
nent and  substantial  basis;  and  by  recommending  such  a  course  of 
instruction,  and  such  strictness  of  examination  for  the  Doctor's  De- 
gree, as  shall  more  certainly  aid  in  the  attainment  of  this  object. 

The  President,  Dr.  Ives,  on  taking  the  chair,  made  a  very  short  ad- 
dress, of  which  the  following  is  nearly  a  verbatim  report: 

**  All  he  had,  all  he  was,  he  owed  to  his  profession.  He  loved  it. 
He  had  two  sons  in  the  profession,  also  a  grandson;  and  he,  like  a 
very  distinguished  physician  of  the  present  century,  could  say  he 
woul'd  visit  the  sick  as  long  as  he  could  go:  and,  when  he  was  unable, 
he  would  be  carried  to  the  bedside." 

He  was  followed  by  the  first  Vice  President,  Dr.  Wilson  Jewell. 

A  Committee  on  Voluntary  Communications  was  then  appointed, 
viz.:  Drs.  E.  D.  Force  of  Kentucky,  T.  W.  Blatchford  of  New  York, 
N.  S.  Davis  of  Illinois,  R.  LaRoche  of  Pennsylvania,  Rochester  of 
New  York. 

At  his  own  request,  Dr.  LaRoche  was  excused  from  serving  on 
this  committee. 

Dr.  Ruschenberger,  of  Pennsylvania,  was  appointed  in  his  stead. 

The  report  of  the  Treasurer  was  then  called  for,  read  and  adopted, 
and  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Publication. 

The  Committee  on  Publication  then  reported.     Report  accepted. 

Second  Day  — Wednesday. 

The  Convention  was  called  to  order  by  the  1st  Vice  President,  Dr. 
Wilson  Jewell,  of  Pennsylvania. 

The  President  announced  that  the  subscription  list  for  the  publica- 
tions of  the  Sydenham  Society  was  on  the  Secretary's  table. 

An  opportunity  was  now  given  for  delegates  to  name  physicians 
from  States  not  represented,  and  from  the  Army  and  Navy,  as  mem- 
bers by  invitation. 

Dr.  Gardiner  moved  that  the  rules  of  order  be  suspended  for  Dr. 
Logan,  ot  Georgia,  to  tender  his  resignation  as  Vice-President.  Res- 
ignation accepted. 

Committee  on  Education  reported — Dr.  Reese,  Chairman.  He  par- 
ticularly dwelt  on  the  necessities  in  preliminary  education — Practical 
Anatomy,  Pathology  and  Clinical  Medicine.  He  ably  supported  his 
arguments  in  favor  of  lengthened  terms  of  study,  with  a  less  number 
of  lectures  per  day — four  being  the  maximum. 

Dr.  Brodie  moved  that  the  Report  and  Resolutions  connected  with 
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it  be  received  and  referred   to  the  Committee  on  Publication.     Re- 
ceived. 

On  motion,  the  report  was  received.  The  Association  then  resolv- 
ed itself  into  a  Committee  of  the  Whole,  and  proceeded  to  the  discus- 
sion of  the  Kesolutions.  Dr.  McDowell  made  a  witty  and  sarcastic 
speech  concerning  the  first  resolution,  creating  considerable  merri- 
ment among  the  members  and  in  the  galleries,  and  eliciting  frequent 
applause. 

A  motion  was  then  made  that  the  Committee  rise,  which  was  car- 
ried. 

The  Committee  on  Nominations  reported  that  the  Convention  will 
meet  at  Chicago  on  the  1st  Tuesday  in  June,  1861.  Amendment  of- 
fered that  it  be  changed  to  the  1st  Tuesday  in  May. 

Dr.  Davis,  of  111.,  spoke  for  the  Illinois  delegation,  urging  June  as 
the  proper  month — furthermore,  he  welcomed  the  Convention  to  the 
hospitalities  of  the  citizens  of  Chicago. 

Motion  was  made  to  change  the  time  to  the  2d  Tuesday  of  June; 
uncoHstitutional. 

The  whole  list  of  ofiBcers  was  not  reported  yesterday.  The  Com- 
mittee on  Nominations  here  concluded  their  report,  as  follows: 

In  place  of  3d  Vice  President^  Dr.  Logan,  of  Georgia,  resigned, 
Dr.  R.  D.  Arnold,  of  Georgia. 

Secretaries — S.  G.  Hubbard,  Ct.;  H.  A.  Johnson,  Illinois. 

Committee  of  Arrangements — N.  S.  Davis,  G.  W.  Freer,  De  Las- 
kie  Miller,  E.  Andrews,  H.  W.  Jones,  Thomas  Bevan,  J.  Bloodgood, 
all  of  Illinois. 

Prize  Essays — Daniel  Brainard,  111.;  D.  L.  McGugin,  Iowa;  M.  L. 
Seaton,  Mo.;  John  Evans,  111.;  A.  S.  Mc Arthur,  111. 

Committee  on  Publication — S.  G.  Smith,  Penn.;  Caspar  Wistar, 
Penn.;  S.  G.  Hubbard,  Conn.;  R.  I.  Breckenridge,  Ky.;  Ed.  Harts- 
home,  Penn.;  H.  F.  Askew,  Del. 

Report  of  Committee  on  Prize  Essays  was  called  for — Prof.  Wor- 
thington  Hooker,  of  Conn.,  Chairman.  Three  Essays  had  been 
handed  in — two  of  which  had  considerable  merit,  and  showed  much 
research.  The  Committee  had  concluded  not  to  award  any  prizes 
this  year.     Report  accepted. 

Moved  a  suspension  of  the  rules,  to  give  Dr.  Wilbur,  of  N.  Y.,  an 
opportunity  to  report  the  protest  of  Dr.  Ignatius  Langer,  of  Iowa,. 
against  the  action  of  the  Committee  of  Arrangements  in  not  accept- 
ing his  credentials  as  a  delegate.    The  President  stated  he  held  in  his 
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hand  a  letter  stating  that  Dr.  Langer  had  beea  expelled  from  the  Scott 
County  Medical  Society  of  Iowa,  and  therefore  the  rules  of  the  Socie- 
ty would  not  permit  his  acceptance  as  a  delegate  here. 

Motion  to  suspend  lost,  almost  unanimously. 

Reports  of  Special  Committees  were  then  called  for,  and  disposed 
of  as  follows  : 

Morbus  Coxarius  and  Surgical  Pathology  of  Articular  Inflamma- 
tion—Lewis A.  Sayre,  N.  Y.;  referred  to  tlie  section  on  Surgery. 

Surgical  Treatment  of  Strictures  of  the  Urethra — James  Bryan, 
Penn.,  reported  progress  and  asked  for  longer  time;  referred  to  its 
proper  section. 

Drainage  and  Sewerage  of  Large  Cities,  their  Influence  on  Public 
Health — A.  J.  Semmes,  Cornelius  Boyle,  G.  M.  Dove,  D.  C;  report- 
ed progress  and  asked  for  longer  time. 

Puerperal  Tetanus;  its  Statistics,  Pathology  and  Treatment — D. 
L.  McGugin,  Iowa;  report  the  same  as  above. 

Hospital  Epidemics — R.  K.  Smith,  Penn.;  laid  over. 

Puerperal  Fever — S.  N.  Green,  Indiana;  do. 

Anaemia  and  Chlorosis — H.  P.  Ayres,  Indiana;  reported  progress 
and  asked  to  continue  the  Committee  to  report  next  year. 

Veratrum  Viride — J.  B.  McCaw,  Virginia;  laid  over. 

Alcohol;  its  Therapeutical  Effects — J.  W.  Dunbar,  Md.;  asked 
for  a  change  in  its  title,  making  it  read,  *'  Alcohol  in  its  relations  to 
man," — granted.     Report  next  year. 

Meteorology — J.  G.  Westmoreland,  Georgia;  laid  over. 

Milk  Sickness — Robert  Thompson,  Ohio;  partial  report  made — ac- 
cepted and  referred  to  section  of  Practical  Medicine. 

Manifestations  of  Disease  of  Nervous  Centres — C.  B.  Chapman, 
Wisconsin;  lai«l  over. 

Microscopic  Observations  on  Cancer  Cells — George  N.  Norrip,  Ala. 
Chairman  asked  to  resign;  Committee  discharged. 

Philosophy  of  Practical  Medicine — James  Graham,  Ohio;  laid  over. 

On  some  of  the  Peculiarities  of  the  North  Pacific  and  their  Rela- 
tions to  Climate — William  H.  Doughty,  Georgia;  absent. 

On  the  Microscope — John  0.  Dalton,  Jr ,  N.  Y.,  David  Hutchinson, 
Ind.,  A.  Y.  Stout,  Cal.,  Calvin  Ellis,  Mass.,  Christopher  Johnston, 
Md. ;  report  next  year. 

Dr.  Dalton,  Chairman  of  this  Committee,  tendered  his  resignation 
by  letter;  accepted,  and  the  Committee  discharged. 

Diseases  and  Mortality  of  Boarding  Schools — C.  P.  Mattingly,  Ky., 
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Dixi  Crosby,  N.  H. — reported  progress;  referred  to  its  proper  sec- 
tion. 

On  various  Surguial  Operations  for  Relief  of  Defective  Vision — M. 

A.  Fallen,  Mo.,  T.  J.  Cogley,  Ind.,  W.  Hunt,  Penn.;  laid  over.' 

On  the  Blood  Corpuscle — W.  Sager,  Michigan;  referred  to  proper 
section,  with  additional  time. 

American  Medical  Necrology — C.  C.  Cox,  Md.  Report  was  order- 
ed to  be  read'  before  the  Convention,  Thursday;  amended  to  have  Dr. 
Cox  retained  as  Chairman  and  report  next  year. 

Effects  of  the  Virus  of  the  Rattlesnake,  when  introduced  into  the 
System  of  Mammalia — A.  S.  Payne,  Va.;  reported  progress  and  was 
discharged. 

Constitutional  Origin  of  Local  Diseases,  and  the  Local  Origin  of 
Constitutional  Diseases— W.  H.  McKee,  N.  C. ;  C.  F.  Heywood,  N. 
Y.;  laid  over. 

Subcutaneous  Injections  as  Remedials — I.  Langer,  Iowa;  not  al- 
lowed to  report,  not  being  an  accepted  delegate. 

Quarantine — D.  D.  Clark,  Pa.;  E.  M.  Snow,  R.  I.;  W.  Jewell,  Pa.; 

B.  D.   Fenner,  La.;  I.   W.   Houck,  Md.;  asked  to  be  continued. 
Agreed  to. 

Medical  Ethics — B.  F.  Schenck,  Pa.,  Chairman.  Resigned,  and  ask- 
ed that  Dr.  Paul  F.  Eve,  of  Tenn.,  be  substituted;  agreed  to.  Report 
next  year. 

Tracheotomy  in  Membranous  Croup — A.  V.  Dougherty,  N.  J. 
Partial  report;  this  was  accepted,  and  referred  to  the  Surgical  Section. 
Further  lime  allowed  to  make  out  the  report. 

Effect  of  Perineal  Operations  for  Urinary  Calculi  upon  Procreation 

in  the  male;  J.  S.  White,  Tenn.  Letter  from  Dr.  White  read;  laid  over. 

.  Mercurial  Fumigation  in  Syphilis — D.  W.  Yandell,  Ky.;  laid  over. 

Cause  and  Increase  of  Crime — W.  C.  Snead,  Ky.;  asked  to  be  con- 
tinued.    Agreed  to. 

Education  of  Imbecile  and  Idiotic  Children — H.  P.  Ayers,  Indiana. 
Report  offered ;  referred  to  the  proper  Section. 

Report  of  Committee  on  Medical  Literature,  referred  to  Committee 
on  Publication;  accepted  without  reading. 

Pons  Varolii — Partial  report.  The  Committee  wished  to  be  con- 
tinued; agreed  to.     Referred  to  the  Section  on  Anatomy. 

Afternoon  Session. 

The  Convention  was  called  to  order  by  the  Chairman  at  3 
o'clock. 
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According  to  the  resolution  carried  the  day  previous,  the  ConveDtioo 
adjourned  to  the  various  Sections,  as  follows: 

Anatomy  and  Physiology — President  Woolsey's  Lecture  Room. 
Chemistry  and  Materia  Medica — Chemical  Laboratory. 
Practical  Medicine  and  Obstetrics — Geological  Cabinet. 
Snrgery — Geological  Cabinet. 
Meteorology — Chemical  Laboratory. 

Third  Day — Thursday. 

The  Convention  was  called  to  order  at  9  o'clock — the  President, 
Eli  Ives,  M.D.,  of  Conn.,  in  the  chair. 

A  list  of  recent  registrations  was  read.  There  are  now  registered 
between  650  and  600  delegates. 

Dr.  Charles  Hooker  spoke  of  the  number  registered,  and  that,  for 
8ome  reason  unknown,  many  delegates  did  not  register  themselves  at 
all,  as  well  as  many  permanent  members — and  that  many  registered 
themselves  without  singing  the  Constitution. 

Dr.  Shattuck  moved  a  suspension  of  the  rules  for  the  purpose  of  in- 
troducing two  resolutions;  carried. 

Dr.  Bowditch  reported  the  following  resolutions  on  the  Hunter  me- 
morial to  be  erected  in  Westminster  Abbey;  accepted. 

Resolved,  That  it  be  recommended  to  tiie  different  States  to  collect 
Bobscriptions,  of  not  more  than  one  dollar  each,  from  every  regularly 
educated  physician.  All  moneys  so  collected  to  be  forwarded  by  the 
Chairman  of  the  Committee  here,  by  appointment,  to  the  Treasurer  of 
the  Hunter  memorial  in  London. 

Resolved,  That  Drs.  Henry  I.  Bowditch,  of  Mass.;  Amos  Nourse,  of 
Maine;  G.  B.  Twitchell,  of  N.  H.;  C.  Clark,  of  Vermont;  G.  L.  Collins, 
of  R.  L;  Chas.  Hooker  of  Conn.,  and  many  others,  be  a  committee  to 
collect  subscriptions. 

Eesolutions  adopted  as  a  whole. 

Moved  that  a  copy  of  these  resolutions  be  sent  to  all  regular  Medi- 
cal Colleges  in  the  country;  carried. 

Report  of  the  committee  appointed  to  confer  with  the  American 
Medical  Teachers'  Convention.  The  resolutions  were  discussed  at 
some  length  by  Drs.  Flint  of  N.Y.,  Siiattuck  of  Mass.,  McDowell  of 
Mo.,  Atlee  of  Penn.,  Brodie  of  Mich.,  Palmer  of  Mich.,  and  Morse 
of  Maine. 

The  whole  report  was  adopted  and  referred  to  Com.  of  Publication. 

Committee  on  Nominations  reported — 
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Committee  on  Medical  Literature  : 

Frank  H.  Hamilton,  New  York  ;  Edward  Warren,  Md.;  Charles 
A.  Lee,  New  York  ;  W.  C.  Ely,  R.  I.;  E.  H.  Clarke,  Mass. 

Committee  on  Medical  Education — 

L.  S.  Sayres,  Va.;  C.  C.  Cox,  Md.;  I.  C.  Bradbury,  Me.;  L.  H. 
Steiner,  Md.;  M.  A.  Fallen,  Missouri. 

Surgical  Treatment  of  Stricture  of  the  Urethra — James  Bryan,  Pa. 

Drainage  and  Sewerage  of  Large  Cities — A.  I.  Semmes,  La.;  C. 
Boyle,  Ga.;  W.  C.  Dove,  District  of  Columbia. 

Puerperal  Tetanus :  Statistics,  Pathology  and  Treatment — D.  L. 
McGugin,  Iowa. 

Anaemia  and  Chlorosis — H.  P.  Ayer,  Ind. 

Alcohol  and  its  Relations  to  Man — I.  W.  Dunbar,  Md. 

Milk  Sickness — Robert  Thompson,  Ohio;  S.  M.  Bemiss,  Ky. 

On  the  Effect  of  Perineal  Operations  for  Urinary  Calculi  upon  Pro- 
creation in  the  Male — I.  S.  White,  Tenn.;  J.  B.  McCaw,  Ya.;  R.  C. 
Foster,  Tenn. 

Mercurial  Fumigations  in  Syphilis — I.  W.  Yandell,  Ky. 

Cause  and  Increase  of  Crime — W.  C.  Snead. 

Resolution  made  and  accepted  that  a  seal  of  this  Society  be  given 
to  every  Medical  College  in  good  standing,  and  withdraw  it  upon 
evidence. 

Afternoon  Session. 

The  Association  was  called  to  order  by  the  First  Yice-President. 

The  President  requested  the  Committee  on  the  Hunter  Memorial 
to  retire  for  private  business. 

Report  of  Committee  on  Medical  Topography  and  Epidemic  Dis- 
eases referred  to  the  Committee  on  Publication. 

Committee  on  Hospital  Epidemics  discharged. 

Committee  on  Puerperal  Fevers  discharged. 

CommUtee  on  Yeratrum  Yiride  discharged. 

Committee  on  Improvements  in  Surgery  referred  to  the  Section  on 
Surgery. 

Committee  on  Inebriate  Asylums  referred  to  Committee  on  Publi- 
cation. 

The  President  called  for  a  report  of  each  of  the  Sections. 

1st.  Anatomy  and  Physiology;  referred  to  Committee  on  Publication. 

2d.  Practical  Medicine  and  Obstetrics;  no  report. 

3d.  Section  on  Surgery;  report  adopted. 

4  th.  Meteorology;  report  adopted  and  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Publication. 
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Resolutions  from  ihe  Essex  County  Medical  Society  of  Kew  Jersey 
were  offered  and  adopted. 

Moved  that  a  Special  Committee  be  appointed  to  confer  with  the 
different  Legislatures  on  this  subject. 

Motion  made  and  carried  that  Dr.  Cox  be  continued  on  the  Commit- 
tee on  Necrology. 

Report  of  the  Committee  on  Tracheotomy  was  read;  adopted.  Re- 
ferred back  to  Committee  to  continue  and  report  next  year. 

A  communication  from  the  Judiciary  Committee  of  the  Connecticut 
Legislature  was  read,  asking  that  a  committee  be  appointed  to  report 
a  bill  upon  the  subject  of  Criminal  Abortion,  for  action  at  the  next 
session;  carried. 

The  Chair  will  appoint  a  committee  in  due  time. 

Moved  that  the  American  Medical  Teachers'  Convention  be  per- 
petuated in  connection  with  the  American  Medical  Convention,  and 
delegates  appointed  to  meet  from  each  Medical  School,  the  day  before 
the  American  Medical  Convention,  at  the  same  place. 

Amended  to  "  meet  regularly,"  instead  of  being  perpetuated  ;  car- 
ried. 

Moved  that  the  Committee  of  last  year  on  this  subject  be  continued. 

Moved  by  Dr.  Atlee  that  the  Hunterian  Committee  be  empowered 
to  fill  all  vacancies  in  it;  carried. 

Communication  from  Elmira,  N.  Y.,  read.  Referred  to  Surgical 
Section. 

Moved  and  carried,  that  a  vote  of  thanks  be  offered  to  Dr.  Bemiss 
for  his  efficient  services  as  Secretary.  Amended  by  substituting 
"  Retiring  Officers." 

Resolution  offered  of  thanks  from  this  Association  to  the  Faculty 
of  Yale  College,  and  to  the  citizens  of  New  Haven,  for  their  elegant 
hospitalities  and  kindness  during  its  stay  here;  carried  unanimously. 

Dr.  Hooker  spoke  to  the  Convention  in  regard  to  commutation 
tickets. 

Moved  that  the  Convention  go  into  Committee  of  the  Whole;  car- 
ried.    Dr.  Askew  in  the  Chair. 

A  discussion  was  called  up  in  regard  to  the  Resolutions  of  Commit- 
tee on  Education,  Dr.  Reese,  Chairman. 

Dr.  Gardiner  moved  the  Committee  rise,  report  progress,  and  refer 
the  resolutions  entire  to  the  Committee  on  Publication. 

Dr.  Hamilton,  of  Brooklyn,  offered  a  resolution  for  a  bill  for  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons  of  American 
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Medical  Association.    Discussed  by  Drs.  HamiltOD,  Gardiner  and 
others.    Resolation  withdrawn. 

Dr.  Dixi  Crosby  addressed  the  Convention  as  to  its  general  action. 

Motion  made  that  the  Convention  adjourn  sine  die.    Carried. 


ERECTILE  TUMORa 

Dr.  Brainard,  of  Chicago,  has  an  elaborate  paper  in  his  last  joor- 
nal  on  this  subject,  concluding  as  follows: 

The  relative  merits  of  the  different  methods  of  treating  erectile 
tumors,  may  be  summed  up  as  follows: 

I.  Excision  should  be  performed  in  every  case  where  the  size 
and  situation  of  the  tumor  will  admit  of  its  being  performed. 
This  is  almost  as  much  a  rule  in  these  cases  as  in  cancer.  The  ex« 
ceptions  are  the  slight  cases  which  may  be  trusted  without  treatment 
until  they  increase  in  size. 

'  II.  When  excision  would  cause  top  great  a  loss  of  substance,  dan- 
ger from  hsemorrhage,  or  when,  from  any  cause,  excision  is  objected  to, 
strangulation  is  to  be  preferred  next  in  order,  and  whether  effected 
with  ligature  alone,  or  with  needles,  or  other  means,  it  should  always, 
if  possible,  embrace  the  whole  diseased  structure. 

III.  In  limited  superficial  naevi  and  erectile  tumors,  particularly  if 
placed  over  bony  surfaces,  compression  will  often  diminish,  if  not  cure, 
the  disease. 

IV.  In  deep-seated  tumors,  particularly  aneurisms  by  anastomosis, 
cauterization  with  the  hot  needles  is  an  extremely  eflBcient  remedy, 
either  by  itself  or  in  connection  with  other  means. 

Y.  Setons  or  metallic  needles  may  be  used  in  the  venous  forms  of 
the  disease.  They  are  more  effectual  when  placed,  to  some  extent,  in 
sound  tissue. 

VI.  Ligature  of  the  principal  artery  leading  to  the  part,  is  adapted 
to  the  variety  called  aneurism  by  anastomosis,  the  accidental  thrilling 
variety,  and  particularly  to  that  variety  situated  in  the  orbit  of  the 
eye.  I  believe,  however,  that  it  is  more  dangerous  and  less  necessary 
than  is  generally  supposed. 

VII.  Vesicants,  eseharotics,  and  caustics  are  adapted  to  complete 
a  cure,  when  a  small  portion  of  tissue  remains  after  excision,  strangu- 
lation, or  seton.    They  are  uncertain  and  little  to  be  relied  on. 

VIII.  A  combination  of  several  of  these  methods  of  treatment  will 
often  be  found  advisable. 
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HYPNOTISM. 

[Translated  from  the  Gazette  Hebdomadaire  for  the  American  Joamal  of  Dental  Seienoe.] 

Hoc  6allic8B  consurtudinis — 
Rumoribas  aque  auditiionibus  permoti, 
Summis  ssepe  rebus  consilia  ineant 

CcBsar^s  Com,  lib*  4. 

An  enthusiasm,  amounting  almost  to  ecstasy,  has  been  recently 
produced  in  the  scientific  world  of  Paris,  by  the  supposed  discovery 
of  a  new  method  of  effecting  anaesthesia.  This  novel  method,  which 
bears  the  appellation  of  hypnotism,  is  made  to  consist  in  a  species  of 
extemporaneous  strabismus,  caused  by  conveying  the  axis  of  the  eyes 
to  a  point  a  few  inches  from  the  root  of  the  nose.  In  this  operation, 
certain  muscles,  the  recli  superioris,  and  the  levalores  palpebrarum,  are 
in  a  state  of  forced  contraction,  and  the  continuance  of  this  action, 
during  a  period  varying  from  three  to  fifteen  minutes,  superinduces  a 
state  of  the  sensorium,  identical  with  catalepsy,  or  at  least  analogous 
to  it,  called  a  hypnotic  state.  The  extracts  which  follow,  translated 
from  recent  copies  of  the  Gazette  Hebdomadaire,  will  give  some  inti- 
mations of  the  discovery,  introduction,  reception,  and  success  of  this 
marvelous  agent,  now  monopolizing  the  attention  of  that  metropolis 
of  science  and  civilization,  Paris. 

A  young  provincial  surgeon,  Dr.  Azam,  adjunct  professor  in  a  school 
at  Bordeaux,  brought  to  Paris  this  singular  method,  the  fruit  of  pro- 
longed studies  and  numerous  experiments,  patiently  instituted,  during 
a  long  period.  Eighteen  months  since,  he  had  occasion  to  attend  a 
young  hysterical  patient  in  spontaneous  catalepsy.  He  observed  in 
her  exceedingly  curious  facts,  which  it  does  not  come  within  our  prov- 
ince to  relate  here.  A  professor  in  the  Academy  of  Sciences,  Dr. 
Bazin,  being  instructed  by  his  experiments,  advised  Dr.  Azam  to  ex- 
amine an  English  work,  published  in  1842,  by  M.  Braid,  and  in  which 
is  found  indicated  a  means  of  producing  artificial  catalepsy  and  anaes- 
thesia. Dr.  Azam,  having  procured  the  work,  of  which  there  is  given 
an  analysis  by  Carpenter,  in  the  Cyclopaedia  of  Todd  &  Bowman,  (ar- 
ticle Sleep,)  he  instituted  upon  this  young  cataleptic,  and  nearly  thir- 
ty others,  numerous  experiments.  He  ascertained  the  greater  part  of 
Braid's  assertions  to  be  substantially  correct;  among  others,  that  cat- 
alepsy and  anaesthesia  could  be  procured  at  will,  by  proceeding  in  the 
following  manner: 

The  subject  is  sitting  or  lying  in  a  convenient  position,  the  operator 
puts  before  his  eyes,  at  some  three  inches  distance,  and  generally  with- 
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iu  the  point  of  distinct  vision,  a  bright  body,  on  which  the  eyes  are  to 
be  directed,  and  fixed  continuously;  the  body  should  be  so  placed,  that 
the  eyes  are  directed  upward  and  inward,  by  the  firm  contraction  of 
the  proper  muscles,  causing  convergent  strabismus.  Hardly  has  this 
fatiguing  attitude  been  preserved  for  two  or  three  minates,  till  we  see 
the  pupils  contract,  and  then  dilate,  the  palpebra  oscillate  rapidly,  and 
then  fall  down,  and  immediately  the  subject  is  asleep.  Two  symptoms 
attend  this  state:  catalepsy  precisely  as  described  in  the  class-books, 
and  anaesthesia,  enduring  from  three  to  fifteen  minutes,  complete  or  in. 
complete,  but  which  generally  permits  pinching,  pricking,  and  tickling, 
without  the  laast  trace  of  sensibility,  or  without  modifying  in  the  least 
the  cataleptic  state.  This  state  of  ansesthesia  is  usually  succeeded  by 
the  opposite  state  of  hypersBsthesia,  in  which  we  see  the  ordinary  senses, 
the  sensation  of  temperature  and  of  muscular  activity,  attains  a  degree 
of  more  than  usual  impressibility;  at  any  moment  of  the  experiment, 
the  symptoms  can  be  made  to  suddenly  cease,  by  frictions  and  snf- 
flatioDs  of  cold  air  on  the  eyelids,  in  a  similar  manner  to  what  has  been 
seen  in  the  researches  of  Dr.  Paul,  on  catalepsy.  The  subjects,  return- 
ed to  their  normal  state,  preserve  no  remc'mbrance  of  what  has  passed 
during  the  preceding  moments. 

The  gentlemen  engaged  with  this  subject  specially,  Drs.  Azara,Broca, 
Fallen,  and  Velpeau,  merit  at  least  an  examination,  and  they  should 
not  be  assailed,  under  what  pretext  soever,  with  incredulity,  or  even 
obstinate  doubt.  It  has  been  a  long  time  a  reproach  to  the  learned, 
their  proud  disdain  for  the  extraordinary.  We  are  in  an  epoch,  in 
which  all  that  is  announced  under  a  serious  mien,  and  proceeds  scien- 
tifically, merits  examination;  we  live  in  a  time,  in  short,  when  it  would 
be  unreasonable  to  turn  away  the  eyes,  merely  because  what  is  shown 
us  is  simply  improbable  and  marvelous.  Furthermore,  the  better  way, 
and  indeed  the  only,  to  judge  anything,  consists  in  at  first  looking  it 
in  the  face,  and  this  is  what  has  been  done  by  the  grave  men  we  have 
cited;  this  is  what  we  have  undertaken  to  do  ourself.  We  will  merely 
add,  that  Dr.  Azam  has  arrived  in  Paris,  fully  persuaded  that  surgery 
was  in  possession  of  a  new  anaesthetic.  The  reader  may  judge  from 
the  following  of  the  value  of  this  impression. 

We  hasten  to  lay  before  our  readers  a  case  by  an  ancient  colleague, 
a  distinguished  provincial  surgeon.  Dr.  Grurineau,  adjunct  professor  in 
the  secondary  school  at  Poictiers.  In  the  case  that  follows,  we  have 
not  to  do  with  an  impressible  woman,  hysterical,  and  predisposed,  by 
a  nervous  fantastic  system,  to  ecstatic  manifestations,  more  or  less  po- 
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etic  and  marvelous.     The  subject  was  a  peasant,  a  little  nervous,  lym. 
phatic,  exhausted,  and  anything  but  a  stoic. 

Case. — George  Jarry,  aged  thirty-four  years,  from  the  village  of 
Mortimer,  had  been  treated  for  several  months  in  a  hospital  for  a  white 
swelling  of  the  left  knee.  So  painful  was  this  knee,  that  the  least  mo- 
tion caused  the  patient  to  cry  out.  He  had  given  his  consent  that  the 
leg  should  be  amputated  at  the  thigh. 

I  operated  in  the  pres^ice  of  several  distinguished  surgeons.  One 
of  them  held  a  spatula  within  about  three  inches  of  the  root  of  the 
nose  of  the  patient,  whilst  lying  in  a  horizontal  position.  Strabismus, 
convergent  upward,  was  promptly  produced. 

Five  minutes  had  elapsed  since  his  eyes  had  been  fixed  upon  the 
spatula;  I  raised  the  left  arm  up,  and  let  it  go;  immediately  it  fell. 
Then  there  was  no  catalepsy.  The  patient  said  we  would  not  be 
able  to  put  him  to  sleep  by  this  process. 

I  immediately  recommended  the  greatest  silence  in  Ihe  apartment, 
where  numerous  parties  had  begun  conversations;  I  spoke  no  further 
to  the  patient,  who  eyed  the  spatula  with  perseverance.  After  five 
minutes  of  the  most  profound  silence  I  performed  amputation  of  the 
inferior  part  of  the  thigh,  by  the  double-flap  operation.  During  this 
operation,  which  lasted  a  minute  and  a  half,  the  patient  did  not  make 
the  least  plaint  or  motion;  I  now  spoke  to  him,  and  inquired  how  he 
was.  He  said  in  answer,  he  thought  himself  in  paradise,  and  seizing 
my  hand,  carried  it  to  his  lips.  During  the  operation  his  eyes  were 
affected  by  a  twitching  movement.  They  had  the  appearance  of  search- 
ing for  the  spatula.  A  student,  pinching  his  thigh  a  couple  of  minutes 
before  the  operation,  asked  if  it  gave  pain.  "  0,  I  feel  it  a  little,  "  said 
he.  After  the  operation,  Jarry  said  '*  he  knew  the  time  the  leg  was 
cut  off,  for  at  that  period  thpy  asked  him  if  he  had  any  pain. "  I>^ow 
it  was  two  minutes  after  this  interrogation  that  the  operation  commen- 
ced, and  during  all  the  time  of  this,  his  visage  offered  not  the  least 
spasm  or  contraction.  All  this  time  the  eyes  of  Jarry  seemed  to  search 
for  the  spatula. 

It  was  quite  evident  to  the  assistants  that  the  patient  did  not  expe- 
rience pain,  as  he  did  not  make  the  least  plaint,  whilst  previously  he  cried 
out  on  the  least  motion  of  the  affected  limb. 


Another  Medical  College  has  been  founded  at  GriflBn,  Geo.,  being 
the^//A  in  that  State. 
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Notes  on  Nnrsiiig.    Wliat  it  is,  and  What  it  is  not 

By  Florence  Nightingale. 

Continued  from  June  No. 

Concerning  the  danger  of  "  amateur  physicking"  by  ladies,  she  has 
mach  to  say,  and  that  much  is  sound,  and  deserves  to  be  widely  cir- 
culated.    For  instance: 

"  I  have  known  many  ladies  who,  having  .  once  obtained  a  '  blue 
piir  prescription  from  a  physician,  gave  and  took  it  as  a  common 
aperient  two  or  three  times  a  week — with  what  effect  may  be  sup- 
posed. In  one  case  I  happened  to  be  the  person  to  inform  the  phy- 
sician of  it,  who  substituted  for  the  prescription  a  comparatively 
harmless  aperient  pill.  The  lady  came  to  me  and  complained  that  it 
*  did  not  suit  her  half  so  well.' 

"  If  women  will  take  or  give  physic,  by  far  the  safest  plan  is  to 
send  for  *  the  doctor'  every  time — for  I  have  known  ladies  who  both 
gave  and  took  physic,  who  would  not  take  the  pains  to  learn  the 
names  of  the  commonest  medicines,  and  confounded,  t,  g.,  colocynth 
with  colchicum.  This  is  playing  with  sharp-edged  tools  '  with  a  ven- 
geance.' 

"  There  are  excellent  women  who  will  write  to  London  to  their 
physician  that  there  is  much  sickness  in  their  neighborhood  in  the 
country,  and  ask  for  some  prescription  from  him,  which  they  used 
to  like  themselves,  and  then  give  it  to  all  their  friends  and  to  all  their 
poorer  neighbors  who  will  take  it.  Now,  instead  of  giving  medicine, 
of  which  you  cannot  possibly  know  the  exact  and  proper  application, 
nor  all  its  consequences,  would  it  not  be  better  if  you  were  to  per- 
suade and  help  your  poorer  neighbors  to  remove  the  dung-hill  from  be- 
fore the  door,  to  put  in  a  window  which  opens,  or  an  Arnott's  venti- 
lator, or  to  cleanse  and  limewash  the  cottages  ?  Of  these  things  the 
benefits  are  sure.  The  benefits  of  the  inexperienced  administration 
of  medicines  are  by  no  means  so  sure. 

"Homoeopathy  has  introduced  one  essential  amelioration  in  the 
practice  of  physic  by  amateur  females;  for  its  rules  are  excellent,  its 
physicking  comparatively  harmless — the  *  globule'  is  the  one  grain  of 
folly  which  appears  to  be  necessary  to  make  any  good  thing  accept- 
able. Let  then  women,  if  they  will  give  medicine,  give  homoeopathic 
medicine.     It  won't  do  any  harm. 

"An  almost  universal  error  among  women  is  the  supposition  that 
everybody  must  have  the  bowels  opened  once  in  every  twenty-four 
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Uours,  or  must  fly  immediately  to  aperieDts.    The  reverse  is  the  con- 
clasioD  of  experience. 

"  This  is  a  doctor's  subject,  and  I  will  not  enter  more  into  it;  but 
will  simply  repeat,  do  not  go  on  taking  or  giving  to  your  children 
your  abominable  '  courses  of  aperients/  without  calling  in  the  doctor. 

"  It  is  very  seldom  indeed  that,  by  choosing  your  diet,  you  cannot 
regulate  your  own  bowels;  and  every  woman  may  watch  herself  to 
know  what  kind  of  diet  will  do  this;  I  have  known  deficiency  of  meat 
produce  constipation,  quite  as  often  as  deficiency  of  vegetables;  ba- 
ker's bread  much  oftener  than  either.  Home-made  brown  bread  will 
oftener  cure  it  than  anything  else." 

"  It  seems  a  commonly  received  idea  among  men,  and  even  among 
women  themselves,  that  it  requires  nothing  but  a  disappointment  in 
love,  the  want  of  an  object,  a  general  disgust,  or  incapacity  for  other 
things,  to  turn  a  woman  into  a  good  nurse. 

''  This  reminds  one  of  the  parish  where  a  stupid  old  man  was  set  to 
be  schoolmaster  because  he  was  *  past  keeping  the  pigs.' 

"  Apply  the  above  receipt  for  a  good  nurse  to  make  a  good  servant. 
And  the  receipt  will  be  found  to  fail." 

The  different  subjects  on  which  the  "  Hints"  are  bestowed  serve  to 
illustrate  the  scope  of  the  work.  Thus  we  have  hints  on  ventilation 
and  warming,  on  the  health  of  houses,  on  noise,  on  variety,  taking 
food,  what  food,  bed  and  bedding,  light,  cleanliness,  chattering,  and 
observation.  The  articles  on  cleanliness,  on  dusting,  removal  of 
nauseous  matters,  and  so  forth,  is  worth  the  price  of  the  book  ten 
times  over.  We  can  hardly  part  from  this  book,  it  has  charms  and 
fiascinations  so  peculiarly  its  own;  but  before  doing  so  we  must  make 
a  few  short  extracts,  which  we  may  call  aphorisms.  We  have  select- 
ed them  without  order  from  the  leaves  of  the  book,  and  they  will  in 
themselves  show  its  nature,  as  well  as  instruct  some  who  do  not  pos- 
sess it: 

Pure  Air. — "  To  have  the  air  within  as  pure  as  the  air  without,  it 
is  not  necessary,  as  often  appears  to  be  thought,  to  make  it  as  cold." 

Hot  Air. — "To  attempt  to  keep  a  ward  warm  at  the  expense  of 
making  the  sick  repeatedly  breathe  their  own  hot,  humid,  putrescing 
atmosphere,  is  a  certain  way  to  delay  recovery  or  to  destroy  life." 

Not  there, — '*  If  you  look  into  the  reports  of  trials  or  accidents, 
and  especially  of  suicides,  or  into  the  medical  history  of  fatal  cases, 
it  is  almost  incredible  how  often  the  whole  thing  turns  upon  some- 
thing which  has  happened  because  '  he,'  or  still  oftener  '  she,'  '  was 
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Dot  there.'  But  it  is  still  more  incredible  how  often,  how  almost  al* 
ways  this  is  accepted  as  a  sufficient  reason,  a  justification;  whj,  the 
very  fact  of  the  thing  having  happened  is  the  proof  of  its  not  being 
a  justification.  The  person  in  charge  was  quite  right  not  to  be  *  there;' 
he  was  called  away  for  quite  sufficient  reason,  or  he  was  away  for  a 
daily  recurring  and  unavoidable  cause;  yet  no  provision  was  made  to 
supply  his  absence.  The  fault  was  not  in  his  '  being  away,'  bat  in 
there  being  no  management  to  supplement  his  'being  away.'  When 
the  sun  is  under  a  total  eclipse,  or  daring  his  nightly  absence,  we  light 
candles.  But  it  would  seem  as  if  it  did  not  occur  to  us  that  we  mast 
also  supplement  the  person  in  charge  of  sick  or  of  children,  whether 
under  an  occasional  eclipse  or  during  a  regular  absence." 

Noise. — "  Unnecessary  noise,  or  noise  that  creates  an  expectation 
in  the  mind,  is  that  which  hurts  a  patient.  It  is  rarely  the  loudness 
of  the  noise,  the  effect  upon  the  organ  of  the  ear  itself,  which  appears 
to  affect  the  sick.  How  well  a  patient  will  generally  bear,  c.  ^.,  the 
putting  up  of  a  scaffolding  near  the  house,  when  he  cannot  bear  the 
talking,  still  less  the  whispering,  especially  if  it  be  of  a  familiar  voice, 
outside  his  door." 

Whispering. — "  If  it  is  a  whispered  conversation  in  the  same  room, 
then  it  is  absolutely  cruel;  for  it  is  impossible  that  the  patient's  at- 
tention should  not  be  involuntarily  strained  to  hear.  Walking  on 
tip-toe,  doing  anything  in  the  room  very  slowly,  are  injurious,  for 
exactly  the  same  reasons.  A  firm,  light,  quick  step,  a  steady,  quick 
hand  are  the  desiderata;  not  the  slow,  lingering,  shuffling  foot,  the 
timid,  uncertain  touch.  Slowness  is  not  gentleness,  though  it  is  often 
mistaken  for  such :  quickness,  lightness,  and  gentleness  are  quite  com- 
patible." 

Variety. — ''Variety  of  form  and  brilliancy  of  color  in  the 
objects  presented  to  patients  are  actual  means  of  recovery." 

Body  and  Mind — "Volumes  are  now  written  and  spoken 
upon  the  effect  of  the  mind  upon  the  body.  Much  of  it  is  true. 
But  I  wish  a  little  more  was  thought  of  the  effect  of  the  body  on 

the  mind." 

Feeding. — "  One  very  minute  caution — take  care  not  to  spill 
into  your  patient's  saucer,  in  other  words,  take  care  that  the 
outside  bottom  rim  of  his  cup  shall  be  quite  dry  and  clean;  if, 
every  tim o  he  lif-s  his  cup  to  his  lips,  he  has  to  carry  the  saucer 
with  it,  or  else  to  drop  the  liquid  upon,  and  to  soil  his  sheet,  or 
his  bed-gown  or  pillow,  or  if  he  is  sitting  np,  his  dress,  you  have 
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DO  idea   what  a   difference  this  miuate  want  of  care  on  yoar  part 
makes  to  his  comfort,  and  even  to  his  willingness  for  food." 

Tea, — "A  great  deal  too  much  against  tea  is  said  by  wise 
people,  and  a  great  deal  too  much  of  tea  is  given  to  the  sick  by 
foolish  people." 

Coffee. — "  Coffee  is  a  better  restorative  than  tea,  but  a  greater 
impairer  of  the  digestion." 

Beds, — ''A  patient's  bed"  should  always  be  in  the  lightest  spot 
in  the  room;  and  he  should  bo  able  to  see  out  of  the  window. 
I  need  scarcely  say  that  the  old  four-post  bed  with  curtains  is 
utterly  inadmissible,  whether  for  sick  or  well.  Hospital  bed- 
steads are  in  many  respects  very  much  less  objectionable  than 
private  ones." 

lAght. — *'  It  is  the  unqualified  result  of  all  my  experience  with 
the  sick,  that  second  only  to  their  need  of  fresh  air  is  their  need 
of  light;  that,  after  a  close  room,  what  hurts  them  most  is  a  dark 
room.  And  that  it  is  not  only  light,  but  direct  sun-light  they 
want.  I  had  rather  have  the  power  of  carrying  my  patient 
about  after  the  sun,  according  to  the  aspect  of  the  rooms,  if 
circumstances  permit,  than  let  him  linger  in  a  room  when  the 
sun  is  off.  People  think  the  effect  is  upon  the  spirits  only.  This 
is  by  no  means  th<e  case.  The  sun  is  not  only  a  painter,  but  a 
sculptor.  You  admit  that  he  does  the  photograph.  Without 
going  into  any  scientific  exposition,  we  must  admit  that  light  has 
quite  as  real  and  tangible  effects  upon  the  human  body.  But 
this  is  not  all.  Who  has  not  observed  the  purifying  effect  of 
light,  and  especially  of  direct  sunlight,  upon  the  air  of  a  room? 
Here  is  an  observation  within  everybody's  experience.  Go  into 
a  room  where  the  shutters  are  always  closed,  (in  a  sick-room  or  a 
bedroom  there  never  should  be  shutters  shut,)  and  though  the 
room  be  uninhabited,  though  the  air  has  never  been  polluted 
by  the  breathing  of  human  beings,  you  will  observe  a  close, 
mosty  smell  of  corrupt  air;  of  air,  i,  e.,  unpurified  by  the  effect  of 
the  sun's  rays.  The  mustiness  of  dark  rooms  and  corners, 
indeed,  is  proverbial.  The  cheerfulness  of  a  room,  the  useful- 
ness of  light  in  treating  disease,  is  all-important. 

♦     *     *     ''It  is  a  curious  thing    to  observe  how  almost  all 

patients  lie  with  their  faces  turned  to  the  light,  exactly  as  plants 

always  make  their  way    towards  the   light;    a  patient  will  eveo 

complain    that  it  gives  him    pain  'lying  on    that  side.'     'Then 

34 
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why  do  you  lie  on  that  side  T  He  does  not  know — ^bot  we  do. 
It  is  because  it  is  the  side  towards  the  window.  A  fashionable 
physician  has  recently  published  in  a  government  report  that  he 
always  turns  his  patients'  faces  from  the  light.  Yes,  but  Nature 
is  stronger  than  fashionable  physicians,  and  depend  upon  it  she 
turns  the  faces  back  and  towards  such  light  as  she  can  get. 
Walk  through  the  wards  of  a  hospital,  remember  the  bedsides 
of  private  patients  you  have  seen,  and  count  how  many  sick 
you  ever  saw  with  their  faces  towards  the  wall." 

News. — "A  sick  person  does  so  enjoy  hearing  good  news: — 
for  instance,  of  a  love  and  courtship,  while  in  progress  to  a  good 
ending.  If  you  tell  him  only  when  the  marriage  takes  place, 
he  loses  half  the  pleasure,  which  God  knows  he  has  little  enough 
of;  and  ten  to  one  but  you  have  told  him  of  some  love-making 
with  a  bad  ending." 

Babies, — "There  is  no  better  society  than  babies  and  sick 
people  for  one  another.  Of  course  you  must  manage  this  so 
that  neither  shall  suffer  from  it,  which  is  perfectly  possible.  If 
you  think  the  *  air  of  the  sick-room'  bad  for  the  baby,  why  it  is 
bad  for  the  invalid  too,  and,  therefore,  you  will  of  course  correct 
it  for  both.  It  freshens  up  a  sick  person's  whole  mental  atmos- 
phere to  see  'the  baby.'  And  a  very  young  child,  if  unspoiled, 
will  generally  adapt  itself  wonderfully  to  the  ways  of  a  sick 
person,  if  the  time  they  spend  together  is  not  too  long." 

Information, — "  I  knew  a  very  clever  physician,  of  large  dis- 
pensary and  hospital  practice,  who  invariably  began  his  exam- 
ination of  each  patient  with  '  Put  your  finger  where  you  be  bad.' 
That  man  would  never  waste  his  time  with  collecting  inaccurate 
information  from  nurse  or  patient.  Leading  questions  always 
collect  inaccurate  information." 

Physiognomy. — "There  is,  unquestionably,  a  physiognomy  of 
disease.     Let  the  nurse  learn  it.^' 

Observation. — "  Yet  it  appears  that  scarcely  any  improvement 
in  the  faculty  of  observing  is  being  made.  Yast  has  been  the 
increase  of  knowledge  in  pathology — that  science  which  teaches 
us  the  final  change  produced  by  disease  on  the  human  frame — 
scarce  any  in  observing  the  signs  of  the  change  while  in  progress. 
Or,  rather,  is  it  not  to  be  feared  that  observation,  as  an  essential 
part  of  medicine,  has  been  declining  ?" 

Air. — "  I  need    hardly  here    repeat  the    warning    against  any 
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confosion  of  ideas  between  cold  and  fresh  air.  You  may  chill 
a  patient  fatally  without  giving  hira  fresh  air  at  all.  And  you 
can  quite  well,  nay,  much  better,  give  him  fresh  air  without 
chilling  hira.     This  is  the  test  of  a  good  nurse." 

In  conclusion,  we  earnestly  advise   the  reading  of,   and    atten- 
tion to,  this   book,  for   the   increase   of  sound  sanitary   learning  in 
onr    land.     Let    every    one   **  mark,   learn,   and    inwardly  digest" 
its  contents. — Nashville  Med.  and  Surg.  Journ, 


INFALLIBLE  PHYSIC. 

Rubbers  and  shampooers  have  frequently  risen  to  considerable  no- 
toriety, and  then  as  suddenly  disappeared.  The  motto  adopted  by 
the  practitioners  of  Kinesipathy  (as  they  have  been  called)  has 
usually  been  to  rub  and  pinch  the  body  after  a  peculiar  fashion,  sup- 
posed to  be  known  only  to  themselves,  and  in  this  way  a  universal 
remedy  was  promised  for  all  diseases,  medical  and  surgical.  The 
rubbing  system  has  always  possessed  the  advantage  of  being  an  adivB 
method  of  cure,  in  contradistinction  to  the  expectant  plan,  which  qui- 
etly waits  for  recovery  by  the  efforts  of  Nature,  interfering  only  to 
remove  hindrances  out  of  her  way,  or  to  aid  her  powers  when  insuf- 
ficient. Most  men  and  women,  when  they  are  ill,  prefer  a  form  of 
treatment  which  has  the  appearance  of  activity  and  exertion,  to  any 
method  which  necessitates  their  quietly  waiting.  Medical  men  are 
well  acquainted  with  this  peculiar  mental  constitution  in  the  majority 
of  patients,  and  know,  from  constant  experience,  that  often  when  good 
nursing  would  do  all  that  is  required,  medical  treatment  of  some  form 
must  be  adopted,  simply  to  satisfy  this  craving  for  active  help. 

One  of  these  Kinesipatha  invented  the  amusing  theory  that  "  syno- 
via" was  the  cause  of  all  bodily  ailments,  and  that  the  appropriate 
cure  was  his  special  kind  of  rubbing.  Now,  this  "  synovia,"  which 
is  the  harmless  fluid  lubricating  the  joints,  and  which  consists  of  al- 
bumen, oil,  and  water,  was  supposed  to  take  ,an  erratic  journey  into 
some  neighboring  organ,  where  its  presence  was  resented,  and  thug 
arose  manifestations  of  disease.  It  is  reported  that  a  poor  lady  who 
had  been  stricken  with  dimness  of  vision,  and  who  applied  to  this 
rubber  for  relief,  was  informed  that  the  wicked  synovia  had  taken  up 
its  quarters  in  the  organ  of  vision,  and  must  be  driven  out  by 
skillful  and  oft-repeated  rubbing.  After  submitting  to  this  treat- 
ment for  a  prolonged  period,  without  benefit,  an  intelligent  oculist 
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was  consalted,  who,  to  the  lady's  astoDlshment,  speedily  restored  her 
impaired  sight  by  prescribing  for  dyspepsia.  One  ignorant  Kinesi- 
path  was  caught  in  the  act  of  shampooing  a  poor  man's  back,  who 
had  returned  from  India  much  emaciated,  with  the  avowed  purpose 
of  rubbing  down  the  **  knobs  on  his  back;"  the  so-called  "knobs" 
being  the  spines  of  the  vertebra  unusually  prominent  from  general 
wasting. 

The  history  was  published  some  few  years  ago,  in  the  Quarterly 
RaieWj  of  a  young  man  who,  having  been  brought  up  as  a  journey- 
man cooper,  was  instructed  by  his  mother  in  the  art  of  shampooing. 
He  was  wise  enough  to  turn  his  accomplishment  to  account,  and 
having  made  one  or  two  reputed  cures,  they  were  noised  abroad,  and 
caused  him  to  be  talked  of  at  every  dinner-table.  It  was  believed 
that  he  had  made  a  prodigious  discovery  in  the  healing  art — that 
shampooing,  performed  according  to  his  method,  was  a  remedy  for  all 
disorders.  All  forms  of  diseases  were  submitted  to  the  same  treat- 
ment; not  alone  patients  with  stiff  joints  or  weakened  limbs,  which 
might  have  been  benefited  by  the  practice,  but  sufferers  with  diseases 
of  the  spine  and  hip-joint,  of  the  lungs  and  liver;  patients  with  the 
worst  diseases,  and  patients  with  no  diseases  whatever.  The  greater 
the  demand  for  the  services  of  the  practitioner,  the  larger  became 
the  fee  necessary  to  insure  his  best  attention;  and  it  is  supposed  that, 
for  one  or  two  years  at  least,  his  receipts  were  as  much  as  i£6,000 
annually.  Matters  went  on  thus  for  three  or  four  years,  when  the 
delusion  ceased  about  as  suddenly  as  it  had  leaped  into  vigor,  and  the 
shampooer  found  himself  deprived  of  his  vocation. 

Of  the  irregular  practitioners  who  devote  themselves  to  special  de- 
partments of  practice,  the  "  bone-setters"  have  always  been  a  numer- 
ous fraternity.  One  or  more  is  usually  to  be  found  in  every  manufactur- 
ing town,  but  their  vocation  flourishes  more  particularly  in  the  mining 
districts.  The  inhabitants  of  those  localities  practically  express  their 
conviction  that  "  bone-setting"  is  an  art  quite  beyond  the  usual  qual- 
ifications of  an  educated  surgeon.  Attendance  on  lectures,  and 
walking  hospitals,  may  qualify  a  medical  man  for  performing  an  am- 
putation or  curing  a  colic,  but  the  art  of  mending  broken  limbs  is  not 
BO  learned,  and  a  man  whose  ancestors  have  been  bone-setters  and 
blacksmiths,  or  bone-setters  and  curriers,  for  several  generations,  is 
far  more  to  be  depended  upon. 

Among  the  specialists,  the  so-called  '*  cancer- curers"  have,  perhaps, 
of  all  others,  been  the  most  notorious.     The  formidable  nature  of  can- 
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cer,  its  comparative  frequency  in  both  sexes,  and  the  belief  that  it  is 
iDcurable  by  known  methods  of  treatment,   have  been   among  the 
reasons  why  this  class  of  empirics  should  attract  a  large  share  of  pub- 
lic attention.     Added  to  these  is  the  natural  drea'd  of  the  surgeon's 
knife,  and  the  bold  assertions  of  the  pretender,  that  he  possesses  the 
secret,  as  yet  unrevealed  to  the  world,  by  which  recovery  may  be  ef- 
fected painlessly  and  certainly  without  having  recourse  to  the  dreaded 
operation.     On  the  part  of  the  public,  the  love  of  novelty,  the  benev- 
olent wish  to  further  anything  which  promises  so  great  a  boon  as  the 
relief  of  pain  or  the  saving  of  life,  leads  indirectly  to  the  counte- 
nancing of  the  empiric,  and  to  the  furthering  of  his  selfish  ends.     A 
certain  proportion  of  supposed  cures  are  effected  by  the  removal  of 
benign  tumors  which  ought  never  to  have  been  mistaken  for  cancer, 
or  by  the  destruction  of  the  surface  of  a  genuine  cancer,  and  the  tem- 
porary healing  of  the  skin.     Mr.  Spencer  Wells,  in  a  little  work  on 
Cancer  Cures  and  Cancer  Curers,  has  shown  that  their  remedies  main- 
ly consist  of  compounds  of  mercury,  arsenic,  or  zinc,  disguised  by  ad- 
mixture with  some  other  ingredients,  and  that  the  pain  caused  by 
these  caustics  is  tenfold  more  severe  and  more  protracted  than  the 
pain  of  excision  by  the  knife.     Not  one  of  these   pretenders   whose 
secret  has  transpired,  or  who  has  had  a  fair  trial  under  competent 
supervision,  has  contributed  anything  to  the  advantage  of  sufferers 
from  cancer;  not  one  has  suggested  anything  new,  while  the  mischief 
they  have  done  has  been  incalculable.     In  the  beginning  of  the  last 
century  a  person  named  Plunkett  practiced  as  a  cancer  curer  in  Lon- 
don.    He  had  no  knowledge  of  surgery  in  general,  and   of  course 
must  have  been  guided  by  intuition  to  his  diagnosis.     He  prescribed 
from  the  traditionary  directions  of  his  namesake,  formerly  an  empiric 
in  Ireland,  who  left  the  receipt  for  his  medicine,  with  directions  for 
its  use,   to  Steeven's   Hospital.     Plunkett's   nostrum  was  a  form  of 
caustic  which  professed  not  only  to  destroy  the  tumor,  but  to  penetrate 
like  a  separate  intelligence  into  every  direction  where  the  marked  tis- 
sue was  deposited,  and  to  uproot   it  utterly.     The  notion  of  cancer 
possessing  roots,  has  probably  arisen  from  the  supposed  resemblance 
it  has  to  a  crab  holding  its  prey;  though  truly  the  existence  of  the 
so-called  roots  is  an  entire  misapprehension.     Plunkett's  secret  was 
purchased  by  Richard  Grey,  in  1754,  and  kept  secret  by  him  until  a 
controversy  took  place  about  it,  in  which  Gataker,  one  of  the  sur- 
geons to  the  king,  took  an  active  part.     Its  owner  then  published  the 
secret  in   Lloyd^s  Evening    Post,  for  March  6th,  1160,  as  follows: 
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**  Crow Vfoot,  which  grows  on  low  ground,  one  handful;  dog-fenne 
three  sprigs ;  the  two  to  be  well  pounded;   erode  brimstone,  thn 
thimblefuls;  white  arsenic,  the  same  quantity.     All  incorporated  we 
in  a  mortar,  then  made  into  small  balls  the  size  of  nntmegs,  and  dri< 
in  the  sun."     It  is  curious  to  observe  that  this  receipt  is  really  a  tyj 
of  most  of  the  nostrums  which  have  been  highly  vaunted  in  recei 
times  for  the  cure  of  the  same  disorder.     Yet  even  Plankett  had 
claim  to  originality,  for  the  exhaustive  effect  of  arsenic,  which  w=- 
the  active  ingredient  in  this  nostrum,  was  well  known  to  the  Qttet 
and   Roman   physicians,  and  had  been  used  for  centuries  in  the 
moval  of  cancerous  diseases.     Mr.  Justamond,  who  was  surgeon         tc 
the  Westminster  Hospital  at  the  time,  gave  a  full  and  fair  trial       "to 
Plunkctt's  and  Grey's  caustics,  and  came  to  the  conclusion  that  t  TMie 
advantages  gained  did  not  compensate  for  the  risk  incurrred.    Lc^  'Md 
Bolingbroke  was  killed  by  a  man  who  pretended  to  cure  him  of  csb^  fl- 
eer in  the  face,  and  the  remedy  employed  was  Flunkett's  paste.  Si: 
ilar  fatal  results  have  followed  the  use  of  other  quack  nostrums  us^ 
for  the  same  purpose.     Not  long  ago  a  German  empiric  agreed 
come  to  this  country  from  somewhere  on  the  Rhine,  to  heal  a  hc^J 
affected  with  cancer.     The  fee  was  to  be  three  hnndred  guineas.  TB:^® 
quack's  first  application  was  made  on  the  Monday,  and  on  Tuesday     ^* 
had  destroyed  the  coats  of  a   large  artery,  and  the  patient  bled  "*^o 
death  in  a  few  minutes.     In  another  case,  a  physician  was  called  C>  ^ 
see  a  lady  who  was  said  to  have  fainted.     On  his  arrival  he  found       ^ 
cancer  curcr  in  attendance,  totally  unconscious  of  the  true  position  c^^^' 
affairs;  he  had  only  just  assured  the  husband,  indeed,  that  the  wi^^^^^ 
was  going  on  well,  and  would  soon  be  cured.     The  patient  w^as  deacT^ 
Within  the  last  few  weeks  the  most  unscrupulous,  perhaps,  of  ai 
the  cancer  curers  has  been  arraigned  before  the  Tribunal  of  Correc 
tional  Police  in  France,  and  punished  by  imprisonment  and  fine, 
native  of  Surinam,  named  Yries,  assumed  the  name  of  the  "  Docteui 
Noir,"  and  pretending  that  he  had  a  diploma  from  the  faculty  at 
Leyden,  established  himself  in  Paris  as  a  cancer  curer  and  universal 
medical  genius.     He  gave  out  that  he  had  discovered  in  the  tropical 
regions  an  infallible  antidote,  which  he  called  the  "  quinquina  of  cau- 
cer,"  and  also  other  specifics  for  divers  diseases.     Prospectuses  were 
profusely   distributed,    announcing   that  the  "  black  doctor''  had  re- 
ceived supernatural  relations  confirmatory  of  the  value  of  his  treat- 
ment, and  numbers  of  poor  sufferers  were  induced  to  apply.    Immense 
Bums  were  exacted  previous  to  the  treatment  being  commenced,  and, 
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however  far  the  disease  had  progressed,  the  patients  were  invariably 
assured  that  cure  was  certain.  An  ample  trial  was  afforded  to  the 
remedies  in  the  Hospital  La  Charite,  the  treatment  there  being  con- 
ducted by  the  black  doctor  himself,  and  after  the  most  deliberate  in- 
vcstigation,  the  scheme  was  pronounced  on  all  hands  a  failure. 

At  his  trial  for  swindling,  it  appeared  that  in  1834,  he  had  left  his 
country  and  had  visited  Holland,  America,  and  England,  to.  intro- 
duce foreign  medicines.  In  England  he  had  endeavored  to  set  up  a 
new  religion,  had  preached  against  the  idolatry  of  Rome,  and  had 
proclaimed  that  he  feared  neither  the  poniards  of  the  Jesuits,  nor  the 
thunders  of  the  Vatican.  He  stated  that  in  London  his  system  of 
medicine  had  not  succeeded,  because  there,  as  in  Paris,  he  had  been 
unfairly  treated,  and  the  result  was  the  loss  of  an  enormous  sum  of 
money. 

"  You  came  to  Paris  in  1853,"  said  the  president  of  the  court. 
"  What  did  you  come  for  ?" 

"  To  introduce  foreign  medicine,  and  to  propose  means  of  replacing 
steam  in  locomotives." 

"You  are,  then,  a  universal  genius!" 

"  Every  physician  is  a  chemist." 

•*  Pray  who  made  you  a  physician  ?" 

**  I  myself,  sir,"  answered  the  accused. 

"  But  you  represented  that  you  were  a  physician  of  the  University 
of  Leyden." 

"  Hippocrates  had  no  diploma;  and  if  the  Lord  himself  were  to 
return  to  earth  to  cure  men,  the  Faculty  of  Medicine  would  prosecute 
Himl" 

It  was  proved  by  MM.  Velpeau  and  Fauvel,  surgeons  to  the  H6- 
pital  de  la  Charite,  that  seventeen  persons  afflicted  with  cancer  were 
placed  in  his  hands,  and  he  undertook  to  cure  them  in  six  months; 
but  at  the  end  of  two  months  seven  were  dead,  and  at  the  time  of 
the  trial,  all  were  dead,  except  two,  and  those  two  dying! 

No  one  objects  to  a  man  dosing  himself  in  any  way  he  pleases,  pro- 
vided he  does  not  commit  actual  suicide.  With  some  men,  the  taking 
of  medicine  seems  a  form  of  monomania.  Bishop  Berkeley  drank  a 
butt  of  tar-water;  and  a  person  named  Samuel  Jessop,  who  died  at 
the  age  of  sixty-five,  in  1817,  had  such  an  inordinate  craving  for 
physic,  that  in  twenty-one  years  he  took  no  less  than  two  hundred 
and  twenty-six  thousand  nine  hundred  and  thirty-four  pills,  besides 
forty  thousand  bottles  of  mixture;  and,  in  the  year  1814,  when  his 
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appetite  increased,  his  consomption  of  pills  was  fifty-one  thonsatzusd 
five  handred  and  ninety!  Dr.  David  Hartley,  before  mentioned,  n^«ot 
content  with  Joanna  Stephen's  specific,  had  daring  his  life  eaten  i\ 
hundred  pounds  weight  of  soap,  as  a  medicine. 

Brandy  and  salt,  Morrison's  pills,  Holloway's  ointment,  hydro| 
thy,  and  homceopathy,  all  have  a  place  successively  in  the  affectio        ng 
of  those  given  to  quackery,  and  it  may  safely  be  predicted  that,  o^^^  ne 
form  of  quackery  embraced,  the  rest  are  pretty  sure  to  follow.     F^^m>B- 
sessed  with  a  constitutional  mental  obliquity,  these  persons  turi^^  g 
deaf  ear  to  the  teachings  of  experience,  and  are  quite  unable  to  {v  ^r- 
ceive  that  if  a  remedy   was  a  cure-all  once,  its  virtues  ought  not       to 
be  superseded  by  every  new  nostrum  puffed  abroad,  and  that  if  tL:»c^ 
have  found  one  nostrum  at  length  useless,  the   lesson   thus  leam^ 
should  have  the  efiTect  of  warning   them  from  other  and  new  decep- 
tions.— All  the  Year  Round, 


COMMUNICATIONS. 

To  D.  M.  Reese,  M.D.: 

My  Dear  Doctor — The  subjoined  case  has  been  one  of  great  in- 
terest to  me,  and  if,  on  perusing  it,  you  think  it  worthy  a  place  in 
yonr  valuable  Medical  Gazette,  please  insert  it. 

On  the  18th  March  last,  I  was  called  at  one  P.  M.  to  visit  the 
child  of  Mrs.  C,  who  had  an  attack  of  croup,  very  early  in  the 
morning  of  the  day  on  which  I  was  summoned  to  visit  it.  It  had 
been  very  judiciously  treated  by  its  grandfather,  (who  is  a  physician, 
and  a  graduate  of  Edinburgh,  although  he  has  not  been  in  practice 
for  many  years,)  by  emetics  of  syrup  of  ipecac,  mustard  paste  over 
the  throat,  &c.  My  little  patient  was  eleven  months  old,  and  a  fine 
healthy  boy.  His  respiration  was  diCQcult  and  sometimes  suffocative, 
laborious  and  interrupted.  I  immediately  had  applied  four  leeches, 
which  bled  very  freely;  and  directed  one  grain  of  the  sub.  mur.  hyd., 
every  hour,  to  be  rubbed  on  tbe  tongue,  and  the  unguent  hyd.  to  anoint 
the  joints  of  the  groin,  knee,  axilla,  and  elbows.  In  a  few  hours  .there 
was  a  decided  mitigation  of  the  previous  symptoms,  and  I  had  great 
hopes  of  my  little  patient. 

On  my  next  visit,  at  8  p.  m.,  he  was  not  as  well,  and  I  found  that 
effusion  was  still  going  on;  the  face  was  much  flushed,  and  the  circu- 
lation very  irregular. 

I  now  proposed  the  operation  of  tracheotomy  to  the  doctor,  but  he, 
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and  the  father  and  mother  of  the  child,  were  violently  opposed  to  it. 
I  could,  then,  do  nothing  more.  I  continued  the  treatment,  placing 
the  small  powders  upon  the  tongne,  which  now  began  to  act  on  the 
bowels,  and  they  were  discontinued.  During  the  intervals  of  cough- 
ing, its  mouth  was  moistened  with  water.  It  was  now  11  o'clock,  p.  m., 
and  I  concluded  that  my  patient  could  survive  but  a  short  time.  I 
returned  at  1  a.  m.,  and  the  child  was  dying.  Its  parents  had  left  the 
room,  not  being  able  to  witness  the  dying  struggles  of  their  darling 
boy.  I  again  proposed  to  the  doctor  the  operation  of  tracheotomy, 
as  affording  a  chance,  although  a  very  slight  one,  for  its  relief.  He 
said  I  might  do  as  I  thought  best.  I  immediately  selected  from  my 
pocket-case  a  sharp-pointed  strait  bistoury,  and  desired  him  to  get  me 
a  tracheotomy  tube,  which  I  had  had  in  my  coat  pocket  all  day;  it 
was  in  the  lower  hall,  and  he  took  one  of  the  two  lamps  from  the  room, 
which  left  me  with  a  very  feeble  and  dim  light.  The  child  had  now  a 
violent  convulsion,  and  I  thought  it  would  be  the  last;  I  had  no  time 
for  elaborate  dissection;  it  was  life  or  death.  I  immediately  made 
tense  the  integuments  over  the  trachea,  and  plunged  the  bistoury  into 
it,  just  above  the  sternum,  in  the  mesial  line,  and  carried  it  up  about 
one  inch. 

The  doctor  now  entered  the  room;  there  was  an  instant  rush  of 
air,  blood,  and  most  tenacious  mucus,  through  the  wound,  which  con- 
tinued for  some  seconds,  and  then  my  little  patient  was  apparently 
dead.  I  instantly  applied  my  lips  over  the  wound,  and  inflated  the 
lungs,  making  pressure  on  the  chest  and  abdomen,  and  kept  up  artifi- 
cial respiration  for  some  time,  without  effect.  I  then  rinsed  my  mouth 
with  sp.  vin.  rect.,  and  blew  the  fumes  into  the  lungs.  Soon  a  feeble  in- 
spiration took  place,  and  soon  another,  and  another,  and  my  little  boy 
patient  was  safe,  (at  all  events,  from  the  immediate  effects  of  the  oper- 
ation.) During  all  this  time,  previous  to  his  breathing,  there  was  no 
bleeding  from  the  wound ;  the  heart  had  stopped  its  beating,  and  there 
was  no  pulsation,  but  now  it  was  perceptible,  oter  the  heart  and  at  the 
wrists;  my  patient  breathed  for  himself,  mostly  through  the  wound. 
Haemorrhage  came  on,  principally  venous  and  mucous,  and  lymph  es- 
caped freely  from  the  wound,  and  respiration  was  more  frequent.  I 
now  held  the  wound  open  with  the  forceps,  and  detached  some  por- 
tions of  coagulable  lymph,  and  inserted  the  tube,  which  produced  con- 
siderable irritation  and  hard  coughing,  and  an  almost  perfect  cylinder 
of  dense  coagulable  lymph  was  ejected  from  the  mouth,  nearly  one 
inch  in  length.    Now  the  breathing  became  more  frequent  and  free. 
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I  placed  some  small  compresses  under  the  rings  of  the  tube,  and  re* 
tained  them  in  place  by  tapes  attached  to  the  rings,  and  tied  them 
at  the  back  of  the  neck,  which  effectaally  arrested  the  bleeding.  I 
did  not  apply  a  single  ligature.  The  loss  of  blood  did  not  exceed  one 
onnce,  if  it  did  that;  and  not  one  drop  more  than  I  was  willing  it 
should  lose.  The  tube  was  frequently  cleared  daring  the  night  with, 
the  feather  end  of  a  small  quill,  as  the  accumulation  went  on  rapidly^ 
after  its  introduction. 

In  a  short  time.,  a  little  thin  arrow-root  was  given  to  it,  and  by  i^ 
little  perseverance,  it  swallowed  three  tea-spoonfuls;  it  went  to  sleep 
very  tranquilly;  it  was  greatly  exhausted,  and  sleptTor  one  hour;  after 
it  awoke,  the  mother  gave  it  its  most  natural  nourishment,  and  it  went 
on  improving,  without  an  untoward  symptom. 

This  operation  should  be  the  dernier  resort  with  all  surgeons,  for 
there  is  great  danger  attending  it.  This  case  was  one  of  such  immi- 
nent and  pressing  necessity,  that  I  had  no  time  to  avail  myself  of  your 
valuable  counsel,  or  the  eminent  aid  of  my  distinguished  friend.  Dr.  J. 
M.  Carnochan. 

I  removed  the  tube  on  the  eighth  day,  and  at  this  time  the  child  is 
perfectly  well. 

I  have  a  case  of  all-absorbing  interest  in  this  family  connection,  the 
particulars  of  which  I  will  give  you  after  her  accouchement. 

Yours,  very  truly,  Lawrence  Proudfoot, 

55  East  12th  St. 

EDITOR'S     T^BLE. 


Fourth  Quarantine  and  Sanitary  Convention.. 

This  learned  body  has  recently  been  in  session  at  Boston.  The 
newspapers  report  that  Dr.  Jacob  Bigelow,  of  that  city,  was  elected 
President,  and  that  he  complimented  that  body  for  having,  in  a  pre- 
vious meeting,  "  settled  the  question  of  the  non-contagiousness  of  yellow 
fever.^'  We  had  supposed  that  by  the  resolution,  at  Philadelphia,  in 
1857,  maintaining  the  doctrine  of  personal  contagion,  and  then  by 
denying  it  utterly,  in  1859,  at  New  York,  this  Convention  had  left 
themselves,  and  iX^hqucestio  vexata,  somewhere  off  Point-no-Point;  and 
we  had  hoped  that  in  Boston  Ihey  would  decide  by  a  tertium  quid,  or 
otherwise,  between  Philadelphia  and  New  York. 

It  would  be  a  curiosity  to  know  how  many  of  this  body  ever  saw  yel- 
low fever;  or  would  know  it,  if  they  did  see  it.  Still,  however,  they 
undertake  to  decide  this  purely  scientific  question  by  votel  and  this,  too, 
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by  the  votes  of  men  who  know  no  more  about  yellow  fever  practically, 
than  a  horse  knows  about  holy  water,  if  they  will  pardon  the  irrever- 
ence. Dr.  La  Roche,  of  Philadelphia,  who  was  at  this  Boston  Con- 
vention, and  whose  writings  are  authority  everywhere,  must  have  been 
amused  with  the  announcement  of  Dr.  Bigelow,  that  the  Convention 
had  ever  "  settled*'  any  question,  or  "  proved"  anything  except  their 
own  gullibility,  by  the  fable  oifomiles  being  the  alternate  of  personal 
contagion.    , 

We  learn  from  Boston,  that  the  Quarantine  and  Sanitary  Conven- 
tion have  resolved  that  the  "  yellow  fever  is  not  infectious"  So  says 
the  correspondent  of  the  N.  Y.  Times,  If  it  be  neither  contagious  nor 
infectious,  what  becomes  of  the  fomites^  which  are  to  be  so  rigidly  ex- 
cluded by  the  Quarantine  oiBcers?  The  body  seems  to  have  broken 
up  in  a  row,  on  the  dogma  of  "  State  Medicine,"  in  which  Gen.  Ma- 
ther, Dr.  Griscom,  Prosper  M.  Wetmore,  and  others  of  our  New  York 
savans,  participated,  in  the  style  of  the  harmonious  democracy.  They 
try  Cincinnati  next  year. 


BELLEVUE  HOSPITAL. 

We  see  by  the  public  press  that  the  new  Commission,  charged  with 
the  care  of  this  concern,  found,  upon  entering  upon  their  work,  that 
the  facts  toucliing  its  degeneracy  and  disgraceful  condition,  to  which 
we  have  heretofore  alluded,  were  even  worse  than  they  had  been  led 
to  expect,  and  that  immediate  reform  was  demanded.  They  at  once 
dismissed  the  rum-seller,  whom  the  Ten  Governors  had  made  Warden 
of  the  Hospital,  to  get  him  out  of  their  own  Board;  and  the  Commis- 
sioners have  since  appointed  a  young  lawyer  in  his  place,  of  whom  we 
know  nothing,  except  that  to  put  such  an  one  at  the  head  of  a  reme- 
dial institution,  is  just  as  wise  as  it  would  be  to  place  a  doctor  in  the 
position  of  Supreme  Court  Judge. 

AH  history  and  all  experience  have  proved,  that  no  Hospital  can  be 
safely  conducted  without  a  medical  head.  In  the  Blockley  Hospital, 
at  Philadelphia,  the  experiment  of  lay-wardens  has  been  repeatedly 
tried  and  abandoned.  In  the  Massachusetts  General  Hospital,  at 
Boston,  the  government  has  again  been  placed  in  a  Resident  Physi- 
cian, with  the  effect  of  radical  improvement  for  the  patients  and  for 
the  city,  which  are  highly  appreciated  So  also  in  our  own  Emigrants' 
Hospital  similar  results  have  followed. 

Hence  we  urged,  in  a  former  number,  that  our  new  Commissioners 
should  signalize  their  administration  by  this  radical  measare  of  reform 
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at  Bellevue.  Let  them  look  at  the  Report  of  Gapt.  G.  H.  Marshall 
to  the  Emigrant  Commissioners,  in  favor  of  a  resident  medical  head; 
and  then  let  them  compare  the  statistics  of  mortality  at  Ward's  Island 
with  those  at  Bellevue.  And  we  took  the  liberty  to  name  Dr.  Bm- 
ninghausen,  one  of  the  late  Governors,  who  strove  to  correct  the  abu- 
ses so  rife  there  in  vain,  as  a  suitable  person,  by  education  and  expe- 
rience, to  be  placed  in  charge  of  Bellevup  Hospital,  which  these  Gom- 
missioners  now  know  is  the  most  filthy  and  worst  managed  Hospital 
in  the  country.  The  fault  is  in  the  system  which  fails  to  provide  a 
medical  head  for  a  Hospital,  reporting  an  average  of  nearly  1,000 
patients;  which  is  itself  a  monstrous  exaggeration,  as  a  medical  census 
will  show  whenever  taken.  No  mere  secular  warden,  no  new  rules  and 
regulations  for  the  old  medical  dynasty,  will  avail  to  correct  existing 
abuses.  Nothing  short  of  a  competent  medical  head,  to  be  responsible 
for  the  government,  under  the  supervision  of  the  Commissioners,  can 
ever  render  that  Hospital  safe  for  the  patients,  or  economical  to  the  city. 
For  it  is  proved  that  more  drugs  are  used  there,  the  last  few  years, 
than  would  suflBce  for  the  entire  population  of  the  city,  and  a  corre- 
sponding mortality  has  resulted,  notwithstanding  this  enormous  ex- 
pense. 


-»♦« 


HOSPITALS. 

The  mortality  of  St.  Luke's  Hospital,  in  this  city,  as  set  forth  in  its 
oflBcial  report,  so  extraordinary  and  unprecedented  in  any  similar  es- 
tablishment at  home  or  abroad,  was  alluded  to  in  our  May  number, 
solely  for  the  sake  of  science  and  humanity.  In  thus  performing  our 
duty  as  a  medical  journalist,  we  have  incurred  the  displeasure  of  cer- 
tain parties,  who,  nevertheless,  concede  the  facts,  and  yet  withhold  any 
defence  or  explanation.  Should  we  publish  the  communications, 
which  we  suppressed,  calling  on  us  to  notice  the  subject,  instead  of 
substituting,  as  we  did,  our  own  editorial  offer  of  our  columns  for  ex- 
planation, those  complaining  would  have  surmised  hostility  to  the 
Hospital,  which  would  have  been  unjust.  The  only  defence  which  has 
reached  us,  if  inserted,  would  be  open  to  the  suspicion  of  this  motive, 
though  professing  the  opposite. 

We  again  recur  to  the  subject  to  repeat,  that  if  anybody  can  account 
for  the  frightful  mortality  of  23  per  cent,  at  St.  Luke's,  our  columns 
are  open  to  him  or  them.  If  the  same  ratio  be  continued,  we  do  not 
hesitate  to  say,  that  no  religious  or  denominational  interest  should  pro- 
tect the  institution  from  being  disbanded,  and  it  is  the  duty  of  the  pub- 
lic press  to  say  so.  , 
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DR  HENR7  SCHWEIQ. 

Who  announces  his  private  Hospital  or  Sanitary  Home,  on  another 
page,  as  now  open  to  patients,  is  known  to  us  as  a  regular  physycian, 
and  educated  in  the  best  schools  of  Europe,  including  clinical  oppor- 
tanitiea  in  the  Parisian  Hospitals.  We  have  visited  his  institution, 
and  recently  witnessed  an  autoplastic  operation  there,  by  Dr.  Meier, 
who  is  a  surgeon  to  Bellevue  Hospital,  and  the  recovery  of  the  patient 
has  been  greatly  promoted  by  the  excellent  nursing  and  attention  fur- 
nished in  this  Sanitary  Home.  Strangers  in  the  city,  who  may  need 
medical  or  surgical  treatment,  or  retirement  with  good  nursing,  &c., 
will  find  this  institution  to  be  a  desirable  refuge  from  the  noise  and 
excitement  inseparable  from  our  best  hotels,  and  we  doubt  not  Dr.  S. 
will  receive  the  public  favor,  and  abundant  patronage.  We  cordially 
wish  him  success. 


■♦♦■♦■ 


CERTIFICATES  TO  QUACKS. 

Clergymen,  editors,  lawyers,  and  strong-minded  women,  have  pro- 
verbially a  proclivity  towards  quackery  in  physic,  and  are  notoriously 
the  most  frequent  endorsers  of  quacks,  by  certificates.  The  obvious 
reason  is  to  be  found  in  the  fact  that  these  several  classes  of  persons, 
however  skilled  in  their  several  departments,  know  less  about  the  sci- 
ence of  medicine  than  they  do  of  any  other  subject,  and  are  hence  the 
earliest  and  easiest  victims  of  the  ignorant  and  unprincipled  men  and 
women  who  make  a  trade  of  the  art  of  healing.  And  yet  most 
strangely,  they  lend  their  names  to  recommend  nostrums  of  which  they 
know  nothing;  and  certify  to  the  pretensions  of  the  venders,  of  whom 
they  know  still  less;  and  are  hence  found  endorsing  the  vilest  quacks 
and  impostors  in  the  land;  and  testifying  to  the  most  flagrant  false- 
hoods, because  they  know  not  what  they  do. 

We  heartily  wish  that  there  were  no  similar  certificate-makers  in 
the  medical  profession,  but  at  this  very  hour,  the  newspapers  are  filled 
with  advertisements  of  specialists  and  other  quacks,  who  are  *'  obtain- 
ing money  under  false  pretences,"  while  hazarding  the  health  and  lives 
of  their  dupes,  who  become  such  solely  because  the  impostors  are  ever 
publishing  endorsements  by  professors  and  other  eminent  physicians, 
recommendrng  them  to  the  public  confidence. 

It  is  sometimes  said,  in  defence,  that  these  certificates  were  given  on 
the*  express  condition  that  they  were  not  to  be  published,  but  only 
shown  in  private;  yet  this  only  duplicates  the  fraad,  for  such  it  is. 
Again,  we  are  sometimes  told  that  names  are  used  without  authoritT. 
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and  that  the  signatures  are  forgeries,  which,  if  true,  exonerates  the 
parties  from  violating  our  Code  of  Ethics.  But  in  a  recent  instance, 
the  quack  has  forthwith  published  copies  of  certificates  and  signatures 
of  two  eminent  men  to  refresh  their  "  oblivious  memorieB,'*  andproflfers 
to  exhibit  the  originals  at  his  office,  and  even  threatens  a  suit  for  slan- 
der, by  their  denial  of  his  card.  We  wish  our  neighbors,  Professors 
Parker  and  Mott,  a  safe  deliverance,  and  now  hope  for  an  end  of  their 
certificate-making  for  quacks. 


Pure  Liquors  for  the  Use  of  the  Sick. 

The  late  exposures  of  the  adulterations  of  alcoholic  liquors,  in  medi- 
cal journals,  have  had  the  effect  of  calling  out,  from  reputable  houses 
in  the  trade,  not  merely  disclaimers  of  all  participation  in  these  frauds, 
but  announcements  of  articles  warranted  pure,  and  recommended  as 
reliable  for  medical  use.  The  advertisements  of  Mills  &  Co.,  who 
guarantee  the  purity  of  their  whiskey;  and  that  of  Binninger  &  Co., 
one  of  our  oldest  firms,  vouching  for  their  London  Dock  Gin,  will  be 
found  on  another  page  of  this  number.  They  challenge  physicians  to 
test  the  purity  of  these  articles  before  prescribing  them  to  their 
patients.  

Tarrant  &  Co.  is  the  name  of  one  of  our  highly  respectable  drug 
houses,  who  announce  in  this  number  preparations  of  well-known  reme- 
dies for  domestic  use,  which  do  not  belong  to  the  class  of  patented 
nostrums,  and  are  warranted  not  to  contain  any  deleterious  agent. 
So  long  as  people  will  take  domestic  medicines,  they  ought  at  least  to 
discriminate  the  good  from  the  bad,  and  deal  only  with  reliable  apoth- 
ecaries. 


ADVERTISING  DOCTORS. 

This  tribe,  so  long  denounced,  must  be  taken  into  favor  again.  Sev- 
eral of  the  journals  are  complaining  hugely  that  young  doctors  are  not 
allowed  to  advertise  themselves  and  their  cures,  while  the  old  ones,  after 
having  made  their  fortunes  in  this  way,  continue  to  puff  themselves  in 
the  newspapers,  by  some  ingenious  device.  A  professor  and  hospital 
surgeon,  in  New  York,  lately  had  a  lucky  case  of  Tracheotomy  in 
Croup,  which  is  now  going  the  rounds  of  the  penny  and  Sunday  press. 
He  is  careful  not  to  tell  how  many  times  he  and  others  have  lost 
children  in  this  way.  Nor  does  he  confess  the  truth  that  this  child 
might  have  got  well  without  having  its  throat  cut,  so  that  it  may 
have  been  an  extraordinary  escape,  not  a  cure. 
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But  the  advertisement  answers  his  purpose,  which  is  to  invite  calls 
to  his  shop  in  cases  of  croup.  The  statistics  of  the  mortality  in  croup 
after  this  operation,  prove  that  there  would  be  more  recoveries,  if  the 
patients  were  let  alone.  But  if  he  is  thus  to  advertise,  why  should 
not  all  the  young  doctors  do  so  with  impunity  ?  Circumstances  alter 
cases.     Vive  la  bagatelle ! 


•WORCESTER'S  QUARTO  DICTIONARY. 

This  truly  great  work,  which,  from  its  completeness  and  amplitude, 
deserves  to  be  called  the  Cyclopaedia  of  Lexicography,  is  issued  from 
the  house  of  Swan,  Brewer  &  Tileston,  of  Boston,  in  a  very  elegant 
style  of  typography,  and  durably  bound.  The  numerous  deficiencies, 
and  manifold  errors,  which  have  been  so  often  indicated  in  the  several 
editions  of  Webster,  have  been  supplied  and  corrected  in  this  work; 
.which,  so  far  as  we  have  been  able  to  examine  it,  appears  to  approxi- 
mate nearer  to  a  standard  Dictionary  of  the  English  language,  than 
any  other  extant.  Instead  of  having  several  dictionaries  on  our  table,  as 
heretofore,  we  shall  now  only  need  one,  for  this  of  Worcester  contains 
all  we  need  in  vocabulary,  orthography,  etymology,  definitions,  pro- 
nunciation; and  moreover,  it  abounds  in  the  technicalities  of  modern 
science,  which  is  a  feature,  which  will  be  prized  by  every  scholar. 
With  all  the  other  dictionaries,  we  should  still  need  this  of  Worcester; 
and  with  this  alone,  we  could  dispense  with  every  other.  Let  no 
lover  of  reading  and  writing  fail  to  secure  a  copy  for  his  library. 


-►■♦-•- 


DIFFUSIBLE  STIMULANTS. 

The  medicinal  use  of  alcohol  in  some  of  its  forms  is  increasing,  in  a 
variety  of  diseases;  and  hence  there  is  need  of  very  great  discrimina- 
tion in  selecting  the  articles  which  are  not  drugged,  especially  as,  in 
these  days,  adulteration  is  the  rule,  and  purity  the  exception.  In 
general,  it  is  safer  to  obtain  fermented,  vinous,  and  spirituous  liquors 
for  medical  use  only  from  reliable  dealers,  when  these  can  be  found, 
whose  reputation  affords  some  sort  of  guarantee  that  their  liquors  are 
pure  as  imported;  or  if  manufactured  in  the  country,  that  they  are 
free  from  any  of  the  noxious  and  deleterious  agents  known  to  abound 
in  most  of  the  articles  on  sale  by  retailers.  Mr.  Charles  Wharton, 
Jr.,  of  Philadelphia,  through  his  agent,  Mr.  Surbrug,  of  81  Cedar 
Street,  New  York,  claims  for  his  "  Chesuut  Grove  Whiskey''  that  it 
is  freed  from  fusil  oil,  and  is  guaranteed  to  be  the  purest  article  in 
the  market,  and  eminently  fit  for  medicinal  use. 
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NEW  MEDICAL  WEEKLY. 

Our  ancient  cotemporary,  the  "  New  York  Journal  of  Medidw^ 
after  seventeen  years  struggling  for  life  in  the  midst  of  nps  and  downs, 
which  few  quarterlies  could  survive,  has  at  length  fulfilled  our  predic- 
tions, founded  upon  its  ponderous  dullness,  and  is  now  defanct. 
Requkscat  in  pace.  Its  numerous  editors,  nurses,  and  godfathers  have 
our  profound  sympathies,  in  the  money  they  have  squandered  in  try- 
ing to  eke  out  its  lingering  existence,  which,  if  judiciously  expended, 
would  have  sufficed  to  have  sustained  any  Journal,  whose  viability  was 
not  choked  out  of  it  by  cliques  and  factions  in  the  profession,  whose 
mutual  admiration  ignored  merit  in  everybody  else,  lest  it  should 
eclipse  their  own  fictitious  pretensions.  Let  all  such  learn  a  lesson 
from  its  leaden  sarcophagus. 

But,  from  its  peaceful  ashes,  a  new  candidate  for  the  favor  of  the 
profession  has  just  arisen,  for  which  we  may  venture  to  hope  for  better 
things.  The  first  number  of  the  ''  American  Medical  Time^^  has  jost 
made  its  appearance,  issued  by  Bailliere  Brothers,  of  New  York,  as  a 
weekly  quarto,  in  size,  appearance  and  arrangement,  closely  resembling 
the  London  Times  and  Gazette,  and  rivaling  it  in  the  style  of  its  typog* 
raphy  and  general  aspect.  Its  editors  are  announced  as  Drs.  S. 
Smith,  B.  Harris,  and  G.  P.  Shrady,  who  are  capable  of  making  a 
good  Journal,  and  who,  by  this  new  weekly,  will  be  likely  to  divide 
the  patronage  heretofore  extended  to  the  New  York  Medical  Press,  the 
Philadelphia  Medical  and  Surgical  Reporter,  and  the  Boston  Journal, 
all  of  which  are  issued  weekly  The  new  paper  is  published  at  $3.60 
per  annum  for  city  subscribers,  and  $3  if  sent  by  the  mails,  and  will  be 
regularly  issued  after  July  7th,  1860. 

From  our  Monthly  standpoint,  the  new-comer  does  not  disturb  our 
equanimity,  and  we  wish  success  to  this  new  effort  at  weekly  med- 
ical journalism,  without  envying  its  cares  and  toils,  which,  by  a  brief 
experience  ten  years  since,  we  found  intolerable.  The  specimen  num- 
ber is  every  way  creditable  to  both  editors  and  publishers. 


REVIEW. 

In  the  Charleston  Medical  Journal  and  Review,  our  neighbor,  Dr. 
Griscom,  and  his  Quarantine  and  Sanitary  Convention,  for  1869,  are 
dissected  by  the  keen  scalpel  of  the  editor,  in  a  style  of  caustic  and 
savage  criticism,  which  is  perfectly  refreshing.  .  If  anybody  wants  to 
see  **  fomites"  and  "  personal  contagion"  disposed  of,  by  a  writer  fa- 
miliar with  yellow  fever,  let  him  read  this  withering  review. 
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REGISTRATION  IiAW. 

The  Act  of  oar  State  Legislature  to  provide  for  the  accurate  and 
full  return  of  births,  marriages  and  deaths,  though  well  meant,  has 
been  so  banglingly  constrncted,  that  onr  Citj  Inspector  finds  himself 
at  his  wit's  end  to  attain  under  it  anything  like  an  approximation  to 
either  accuracy  or  fullness,  so  that  his  aggregate  returns  are  sadly  im- 
perfect. 

We  see  that  Archbishop  Hughes  refuses  to  make  the  monthly 
report  called  for  in  the  law,  and  assigns  reasons  for  his  declinature  to 
report  his  marriages.  For  this  he  is  soundly  berated  by  the  public 
press,  and  even  threatened  with  legal  prosecution  for  the  amount  of 
the  fine  of  $50  for  every  marriage  not  reported. 

But  onr  flippant  editors  who  pitch  into  the  Archbishop  are  oblivious 
to  the  fact  that  there  are  two  sides  to  that  question,  and  we  predict 
that  the  first  attempt  to  enforce  the  fine  will  be  resisted  and  de- 
feated by  any  honest  jury ;  and  we  shall  be  slow  to  believe  that  any 
competent  judge  will  allow  the  penalty  of  this  anomalous  law  to  be 
inflicted  for  a  technical  offence,  prompted  by  honor  and  conscience, 
and  in  which  justification  can  be  shown.  Such  jurisprudence,  it  can 
readily  be  seen,  would  be  contra  bonos  mores^  apart  from  the  uncon- 
stitntionality  of  coercing  perjury  by  compelling  the  disclosure  of  facts 
only  revealed  under  the  seal  of  the  confessional. 

It  is  wholly  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  the  Archbishop  and  his  cler- 
gy are  alone  in  refusing  to  report  marriages  under  this  act;  and,  in- 
deed, it  may  be  safe  to  suspect  that  less  than  half  of  the  marriages  in 
New  York  are  reported,  even  by  the  Protestant  clergy.  So  that 
the  object  of  the  law  in  this  regard  is  defeated. 

But  how  is  the  law  which  requires  a  monthly  report  of  Births  ob- 
served by  the  physicians  and  midwives  of  the  city  ?  Not  a  moiety  of 
the  physicians  make  any  report  at  all.  Some  refuse  because  they  are 
w>i  paid  for  reporting,  while  the  recording  officer  is  paid.  Others  be- 
cause they  have  neither  time  nor  inclination  to  render  gratuitous  ser- 
vice to  the  State,  whose  laws  refuse  to  discriminate  them  as  a  profes- 
sion, by  placing  the  whole  herd  of  quacks  on  an  equality  with  them. 
Still  others,  because  the  parents  object  to  such  reports  being  placed 
on  file,  and  open  to  newspaper  publication;  while  in  many  cases,  ex- 
press contracts  not  to  give  publicity  to  births,  are  entered  into  with 
the  parties  as  a  condition  precedent  to  employment  as  accoucheurs; 
and  this  often  for  pecuniary  and  other  reasons,  involving  nothing  de- 
moralizing whatever.  This  law  is  nnconstitutional,  because  it  "  violates 
35 
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contracts/'  But,  as  the  Hippocratean  oath  binds  our  profession  not 
to  reveal  secrets  made  known  to  us  strictly  in  the  line  of  our  profes- 
sion, there  are  frequent  cases  of  births  at  which  we  may  be  present 
and  assisting,  to  report  which  would  not  only  be  moral  perjury,  but 
refined  cruelty,  inflicting  irreparable  injury  upon  innocent  persons,  and 
involving  families  in  utter  ruin.  The  common  law  prohibits  physicians 
from  testifying  to  any  facts  thus  acquired  in  the  practice  of  onr  pro- 
fession, and  protects  us  in  refusing  to  report  such  births. 

But  our  object  is  not  to  discuss  the  subject  further  than  to  show 
that  there  are  two  sides  to  the  question,  and  that  the  present  law 
ought  to  be  amended — not  enforced. 


*••' 


DR.  OLIVER  ^WIONDELI.  HOIiMBS, 

The  reputed  autocrat  of  the  breakfast-table,  and  the  acknowledged 
poet  laureate  of  the  profession,  has,  it  seems,  "  frightened  from  their 
propriety"  the  old  fogies  of  the  Massachusetts  State  Medical  Society, 
by  an  address,  which  is  reported  to  be  as  heretical  in  onr  science,  as 
his  articles  in  the  Atlantic  are  in  theology,  the  doctors  being  judges  in 
the  one  case,  and  the  clergy  in  the  other.  He  seems  to  have  come  to 
the  rescue  of  Forbes  and  Bigelow,  in  reprobating  all  medication,  and 
advocating  the  *'  let  alone  system"  of  treating  disease,  and  in  this  di- 
rection he  is  represented  to  have  out-Heroded  Herod.  He  has  him- 
self been  startled  by  the  treason  imputed  to  him  in  the  newspapers  by 
his  brethren,  and  publishes  a  card  promising  to  print  his  speech,  to 
place  himself  rectus  in  curia.  In  his  revision  he  will  doubtless  expur- 
gate it,  to  disarm  criticism,  but  he  will  be  held  to  what  he  said,  and 
not  to  what  he  writes,  now  that  the  Philistines  are  upon  him.  His 
practice  is  said  to  be  only  upon  the  dead  body,  and  that  he  does  not 
feel  a  pulse  in  a  month.  His  competency  to  give  an  opinion  on  any 
practical  subject  is  hence  denied.     But  we  await  the  denouement. 


NEW  BOOKa 

Dr.  Forbes  Winslow  announces  a  new  work  on  "  Obscure  Diseases 
of  the  Brain  and  Miml .'"  We  marvel  whether  it  is  to  be  physical  or 
metaphysical.  Can  the  mind  be  diseased  ?  Then  It  is  perishable;  for 
that  which  is  liable  to  diseai^e  is  susceptible  of  death,  and  immortality 
becomes  a  fable.  Professor  Laycock,  of  Edinburgh,  is  also  in  the  same 
category,  for  his  new  book  is  entitled  "  Mind  and  Brain,  the  Correla- 
tions of  the  General  Laws  of  Life  and  Consciousness.'' 

We  never  see  physicians  drifting  from  physic  into  metaphysics,  with- 
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oat  thinking  of  the  definition  of  the  latter  word,  bj  a  humble  deacon 
in  the  Church,  who  said  of  his  minister,  "  Whenever  he  preaches  about 
what  he  don't  know,  and  you  don't  know,  and  nobody  else  knows — that's 
metaphysics."  We  have  had  quantum  sitff,  of  this  in  medicine  as  well 
as  theology. 

DECEASE  OF  DR.  C.  B.  ISAACS. 

We  are  pained  to  record  the  death  of  Dr.  Isaacs,  of  Brooklyn,  L, 
T.,  which  occurred  on  the  16th  of  June.  He  had  distinguished  him- 
self in  Anatomical  and  Surgical  pursuits,  and  had  a  high  reputation  in 
our  sister  city  as  a  Surgeon.  He  was  formerly  connected  with  the 
medical  schools  of  this  city  as  Demonstrator  of  Anatomy,  but  of  late 
devoted  himself  to  practice.  Dr.  Isaacs  was  a  high-minded,  honorable, 
and  worthy  member  of  the  profession,  an  excellent  scholar,  and  an 
accomplished  gentleman.  His  loss  is  deeply  lamented  by  all  who  knew 
him.  The  New  York  Academy  of  Medicine  and  the  Pathological 
Society  have  expressed  their  sense  of  the  bereavement  by  appropriate 
resolutions,  and  by  attendance  on  his  funeral  in  a  body. 

MEDICAL  COLLEGE  OF  OHIO. 

We  are  surprised  to  learn  that  the  entire  faculty  of  this  venerable 
school  at  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  have  resigned.  The  Trustees  will  be  for- 
tunate if  they  can  succeed  in  reconstructing  it  with  as  able  a  corps 
of  teachers  as  that  which  has  just  retired.  It  is  a  burning  shame 
that  a  great  medical  school  cannot  be  permanently  sustained  in  the 
queen  city  of  the  West.  Is  that  wide  field  of  Medical  Edacation 
to  be  wholly  given  up  to  Botanical  and  Eclectic  quackery?  The  de- 
liverance of  the  city  from  the  impostors,  Cleveland  ^  Co.^  who,  it 
seems,  have  been  at  length  starved  out,  had  awakened  hope  that  a 
better  day  was  dawning  upon  Cincinnati.  Nil  desperandum,  now  tha,t 
gangrene  has  sloughed  off. 


-»♦» 


LEQAL  EDUCATION. 

Our  brethren  of  the  bar  are  no  less  disturbed  than  our  own  profes- 
sion on  the  subject  of  education.  The  Supreme  Court  of  New  York 
has  refused  to  license  the  graduates  of  the  Law  Schools  in  our  own 
Universities  and  Colleges,  and  claim  the  exclusive  right  of  admission 
to  the  bar.  At  a  recent  examination  of  candidates,  numbering  twenty- 
seven,  at  Auburn,  in  this  State,  all  were  rejected,  the  Exammers  de- 
cidiDg  that  not  one  among  them  was  qualified,  much  to  the  chagrin  of 
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their  teachers.    Who  ever  heard  of  such  wholesale  rejection  of  medi- 
cal candidates  when  the  teachers  were  the  sole  examiners  ? 

PlantefUs  CapsvJes. — These  afford  the  best  vehicle  for  making  cer- 
tain remedies  palatable,  as  we  know  by  experience.  See  advertise- 
ment  on  page  554. 

Oak  Orchard  Add  Spring  Water  has  a  high  reputation,  which  it 
deserves.     See  advertisement. 

Dr,  WiUiam  Pepper  has  been  elected  Professor  of  the  Theory  and 
Practice  of  Medicine  in  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  in  the  place 
of  Dr.  George  B.  Wood,  resigned.  Even  the  disappointed  mnst  admit 
that  this  is  an  excellent  appointment. 

The  Nashville  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal  says  : 
"  The  Fourth  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Quarantine  and  Sanitary 
Convention  will  be  held  at  Boston  on  the  14th  of  June.  We  hope  Dr. 
Darby,  of  Mobile,  will  take  a  box  of  the  malaria  he  saw  "  on  the  tops 
of  the  houses"  in  New  Orleans,  and  which  he  found  "  between  the 
roots  and  the  leaves  of  the  trees  of  the  Southern  countries.  We  would 
like  to  go  North  just  to  see  it." 

We  are  sorry  our  confrere  did  not  call  on  Dr.  Griscom,  of  New 
York,  to  exhibit  to  that  learned  body  of  saVans  another  box,  con- 
taining a  sample  of  the  *^fomUesof  yellow  fever ^  the  exclusion  of  which 
he  so  earnestly  urged  in  1859,  and  by  which  he  stultified  the  Convention. 

BOOK      NOTICES. 


Electro-Physiology  and  Electro-Therapeutics  :  Showing  the  best  methods 
for  the  Medical  use  of  Electricity.  By  Alfred  C.  Garrat,  M.D.,  &c.  Boston: 
Ticknor  &  Fields,  1860. 

This  is  a  formidable  octavo  of  more  than  700  pages,  aboanding  in  artistic 
illustrations,  and  attractive  to  the  eye  by  the  excellence  of  its  typographical 
execution.  It  is  devoted  to  an  ardent  and  enthusiastic  advocacy  of  the  claims 
of  Medical  Electricity  as  a  remedial  agent.  While  we  admire  the  zeal  and 
earnestness  of  the  author  displayed  in  this  learned  and  elaborate  work,  and  are 
far  from  depreciating  the  agent  he  extols,  or  its  usefulness  in  skillful  hands, 
yet  we  cannot  partake  of  his  sanguine  anticipations  of  its  wondrous  success,  or 
share  the  enthusiasm  which  has  prompted  him  to  devote  so  exclusive  attention 
to  this  topic,  which  he  is  in  danger  of  making  a  hobby,  and  this  is  the  direst 
misfortune  in  a  medical  man.  Still,  we  must  award  the  merit  of  ingenuity,  in- 
dustry, and  scholarship  to  the  author,  and  very  great  attractiveness  to  tiie 
book. 

The  Eulooium  of  Medical  Science. — Under  this  title,  the  anniversary  dis- 
course by  Dr.  Wm.  C.  Roberts,  before  the  N.  T.  Academy  of  Medicine,  has  been 
printed.  It  was  delivered  in  November,  1859,  and  is  creditable  to  his  head 
and  to  his  heart. 

Pathology  of  Paralysis  of  Motion,  with  its  Treatment  by  Specific  Ezbb- 
cises.    By  Charles  F.  Taylor,  M.D. 

This  is  the  title  of  a  pamphlet  by  Dr.  T.,  in  which  he  exhibits  the  treatment 
on  which  he  relies,  and  reports  cases  with  results.  Any  light  on  this  obscore 
subject  will  be  acceptable. 
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DR.    SHWEIG'S    SANITARY    HOME, 

(UAIBON  DB  SANTB,) 

No.  168  BEOONS  ATEiniE,  NEW  TOSS. 

This  TnaUtntion  ia  designed  npon  the  plan  of  the  French  Maiiont  dt  SaaU,  for  the 

[lodacion  of  patientu  of  both  aexea,  especially  for  atrangera  wlio  wlab  to  enjoy  the 

la  of  a  bome,  combined  with  carefo!  medical  attendance  and  nnralnjc. 
18  flnaat  BJid  healthiest  parts  of  the  city;  ia  very  ct 

ilated,  and  ia  easily  r -■-'-  ' ' — ' 

by  their  owi 
CoDtagious  diaeaaes  not  admitted. 
The  diet  nil!  be  strictly  regalated  accordinz  to  the  condition  of  the  patient 
An  elegant  drawing-room  with  aQrst-clasBplano,Libraiy,&c.,  are  open  to  the  patients. 
All  medicines  are  carefully  prepared  at  the  Institution,  by  a  tboronghly  educated 
chemist. 
The  weekly  Terms  are  as  followa,  and  inrariably  in  advance: 

^vate  Booms,  according  lo  location tl6, 126,136 

1  bed,  In  double  room    ■'  ••        HO,  tl6,  MO 

which  inciades  medical  aUendence,  medicine,  board,  &c.   The  fees  of  the  patient's  own 
phyaidaii  are  not  incloded. 
Ali  vimmonicatlona  alioiild  be  addressed  to 

HENRY  SHWEIO,  M.D. 


"It Uevidentlj the/ riT1\TTT^flT?^  O  ""^ «""fMd" Pop"- 
prodnctofTerycare-f  \Jf\  \\li\^XT,\\\^  larity wjlhont prece- 
MdiatillaHon^thel  W^  Bl'a  ■  *^llTh  dent  in  the  history 
utlre  principle,  ths  V  B  1 1  V<?VllnYW  1 1^  of  the  trade."- A',  r. 
Mlper  berry,  bluing  ^  I  1  ^irfrt^lUgO^^  ^  Owning £»m... 
so  hi  ended  ag  to       If    <WlLP'  *'\Wi\^M     BramoHR'a  Old 

gira  lo  the  Bpirit  a      W/^K^  ^^JrM^^  London  Docs  Gim, 

TOcy delicate, fniUy,    'Afffw^  ^^SA    ^'"''''*^''''''*'P"n"^ 


'GXN 


_. B,iflhighlyce 

COLTON  Sal-  mi!S/ ^^^    ^^K   »■  ^ATttk  i>>cnded  by  families 

,  M.D.,  3  W.  423  iSt^^v    ^^r   HK^r  t^  ""^  phjMclanfl  who 

SiMetjNewYorl;.  ^^fl   ^^     ■       |%|     EM  have  given  it  a  trial. 

a  Tonic,  especially  designed  for  the  nse  of  the  MEDiciL  Psoipeosion 

.d  the  FaMiLT,  ia  put  up  in  quart  bottles,  and  aold  by  all  prominent  Druggisla. 

A.  M.  BIIVIIVGER  &  CO., 

(Eatabliahed  1773,)  Sole  Importers, 

19  BSOAD  STHEET,  N.  T. 
Druggists  and  Dealers  anpplled  nith  choice  old  Wines,  Brandies,  etc,,  direct  fran 

-o»«dBUt     "     ■  ■—     ■ 


nnltcd  States  Bonded  Warehouses. 
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VNIVERSITT  OF  NEW  TORE.    MEDICAL  DEPART«ENT. 

SESSION,    1860-61. 

The  Session  for  1860-61  will  begin  on  Monday,  October  15,  and  will  be  con- 
tinued until  the  Ist  of  March. 

Faculty  of  Medicine, 

Kev.  Isaac  Ferris,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  Chancellor  of  the  University. 

Valentine  Mott,  M.D.,  LL.D.,  Emeritus  Professor  of  Surgery  and  Sargical 
Anatomy,  and  ex-President  of  the  Faculty. 

Marttn  Paine,  M.D.,  LL.D.,  Professor  of  Materia  Medica  and  TherapenUos. 

Gunning  S.  Bedford,  M.D.,  Professor  of  Obstetrics,  the  Diseases  of  Women 
and  Children,  and  Clinical  Midwifery. 

John  W.  Draper,  M.D.,  LL.D.,  Professor  of  Chemistry  and  Physiology,  Pres- 
ident of  the  Faculty. 

Alfred  C.  Post,  M.D.,  Professor  of  the  Principles  and  Operations  of  Surgery, 
with  Surgicf^l  and  Pathological  Anatomy. 

William  H.  Van  Buren,  M.D.,  Professor  of  General  and  Descriptive  Anatomy. 

John  T.  Metcalfe,  M.D.,  Professor  of  the  Institutes  and  Practice  of  Medicine. 

J.  W.  S.  GouLBT,  M.D.,  Demonstrator  of  Anatomy. 

J.  H.  HiNTON,  M.D.,  Prosector  to  the  Professor  of  Surgery. 

Alexander  B.  Mott,  M.D.,  Prosector  to  the  Emeritus  Professor  of  Surgery. 

Besides  Daily  Lectures  on  the  foregoing  subjects,  there  will  be  five  Cliniques 
weekly,  on  Medicine,  Surgery,  and  Obstetrics, 

The  Dissecting-room,  which  is  refitted  and  abundantly  lighted  with  gas,  is 
open  from  8  o'clock,  a^  if.,  till  10  o'clock,  f.  m. 

Fees  for  a  full  Course  of  Lectures,  $105.  Matriculation  fee,  $5.  Graduation 
fee,  $30.    Demonstrator's  fee,  $5. 

<  ■  »  » 

ATLANTA   MEDICAL   COLLEGE. 

THE  SIXTH  COURSE  OP  LECTURES  will  commence  on  the  FIRST  MONDAY 
IN  MAY  NEXT,  and  coutinue  four  months. 

FACULTY. 

Alexander  Means,  M.D.,  Prof,  of  Chemistry  and  Pharmacy. 

H.  W.  Brown,  M.D.,  Prof,  of  Anatomy. 

John  W.  Jones,  M.D.,  Prof,  of  Principles  and  Practice  of  Medicine  and  General 

Pathology. 
W.  F.  Westmoreland,  M.D.,  Prof,  of  Principles  and  Practice  of  Snrgery. 
T.  S.  Powell,  M.D.,  Prof,  of  Ol^tetrics. 

J.  P.  Logan,  M.D.,  Prof,  of  Physiology  and  Diseases  of  Women  and  Children. 
J.  G.  Westmoreland,  M.D.,  Prof,  of  Materia  Medica  and  Medical  Jarispradence. 

j|9*Practical  Anatomy  ander  the  direction  of  the  Professor  of  Anatomy.^iDi 

J.  D.  McLiN Janitor. 

N.  D'Alvigny,  M.D Curator  of  theMoseom. 

tS'  Clinical  Instruction  and  Dispensary  Prescriptions  had,  as  heretofore,  daring 
the  Course. 

J99*The  Dissecting  Room,  abundantly  famished  with  good  materials,  sufficient  for 
the  whole  course,  will  be  open  by  the  15tn  of  April. 

PEES. 

Matriculation  ticket,  (taken  only  once,) $5 

Coarse  ef  Lectures 10^ 

Dissecting  ticket,  (required  once  only) 10 

Graduation  Fee 25 

jKT'Good  Board  can  be  had  at  $3  to  $4  per  week. 

For  further  information,  address 

J.  G.  IVBSTSIOIUSI^ABrD,  Deam 

Atlanta,  Ga.,  April,  1860. 
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UNIVERSITY     OP     BUFFALO. 


MEDICAL   DEPARTMENT. 


The  Annaal  Coarse  of  Lectares  in  this  Institation  commences  on  the  fibst 
Wcdnesdaj  in  November,  and  continues  sixteen  weeks.  The  dissecting-rooms 
will  be  opened  on  the  second  Wednesday  in  October. 

Clinical  Lectures  at  the  Buffalo  Hospital  throughout  the  entire  terms  by 
Professors  Moor^  and  Rochester. 


CHARLES  B.  COVENTRY,  M.D., 

Emeritaa  Professor  of  Physiology  and  Medical  Jurispradence. 

JAMES  P.  WHITE,  M.D., 

Professor  of  Obstetrics  and  Diseases  of  Women  and  Children. 

EDWARD  M.  MOORE,  M.D., 
Professor  of  the  Principles  and  Practice  of  Surgery  and  Clinical  Saigery,  and  Surgical  Pathology. 

GEORGE  HADLBY,  M.D., 

Professor  of  Chemistry  and  Pharmacy. 

THOMAS  F.  ROCHESTER,  M.D., 
Professor  of  the  Principles  and  Practice  of  Medicine  and  Qinlcal  Medicine. 

JOSHUA  R.  LATHROP,  M.D., 

Lecturer  on  Materia  Medica. 

SANDFORD  EASTMAN,  M.D., 

Professor  of  Anatomy. 

AARON  J.  STEELE,  M.D., 
Demonstrator  of  Anatomy. 

The  fees  for  the  tickets  of  all  the  professors,  inclusive  of  the  hospital  ticket, 
amount  to  $70 ;  matriculation  ticket,  (annually,)  $5.00. 

Students  who  have  attended  a  full  course  of  Lectures  in  this  or  any  other  in- 
stitntion,  will  be  received  on  payment  of  $50.  The  fee  for  those  who  have 
attended  two  courses  elsewhere  is  $25. 

The  alumni  of  this  college,  and  all  who  have  attended  two  full  courses  at  the 
institution,  are  entitled  to  all  the  tickets  on  payment  .of  the  matriculation 
fee  of  $5. 

Graduation  fee,  $20.] 
F  Graduates  of  any  respectable  college,  after  three  years,  will  receive  all  the 
tickets  on  payment  of  the  matriculation  fee. 

Practitioners  of  five  years'  standing,  who  have  attended  one  course  of  lectures 
in  a  respectable  institution,  will  be  received  on  the  same  terms  as  students  who 
have  attended  two  courses  of  lectures. 

The  fee  for  the  ticket  of  the  demonstrator  of  anatomy  is  $5,  which  is  optional, 
except  for  one  term  before  graduation. 

For  further  information  or  circulars,  address, 

SANDFORD  EASTMAN, 
BuiFALO,  July,  1860.  Dean  of  the  Faenlly. 
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ALBANY  MEDICAIi  COIiliEGE. 

One  Coim«  or  I««etiures  -wlU  be  given  mt  thi»  Instttotlon  annvailjry  eom- 
mencing  the  fnl  Tuesday  of  September^  and  continuing  aizteen  weeka.    Degieoa  will  be 
conferred  at  "Uie  doae  of  the  term,  and  also  after  the  Summer  Examination  in  Jane. 


PROFESSORS 

AiDBT  liABCB,  H.D.,  Professor  of  Principles 
and  Practice  of  Surgerj. 

Jjjtm  MoNaugbiox,  M.D.,  Prof,  of  the  Theory 
and  Practice  of  Medicine. 

Jamxs  H.  AimsBT,  H.D.,  Professor  of  Deserip- 
tiTe  and  Surgical  Anatomy. 


HowABD  TowNBBRD,  M.D.,  Plrof.  of  Materia 
Medica  and  Physiology. 

Charlb  H.  PoBm,  M.D.,  Prof,  of  CSiemlitry 
and  Medical  Jurisprudence. 

J.  y.  P.  QuACKKniusB,  M.D.,Prof.  of  Obatetiiea 
and  Diseases  of  Women  and  Children. 


Fees  for  the  full  course,  $66.    Matriculation  fee,  $5.    Sraduation  fee,  $20. 

Material  for  dissection  abundant,  and  furnished  to  students  on  the  same  terms  as  in  New  York 
and  Philadelphia.  Hospital  Tickets  free.  Opportunities  for  Clinical  instruction  are  believed  to 
be  equal  to  wose  afforded  by  any  CoUege  in  the  country.    Price  of  Board  from  $2,50  to  $3,60  per 

JOHN  Y.  P.  QUACK£NBUSH,  Registror. 


UNIVERSITY  OF  NASHVILLE. 

Medical  DepsurUnent. — Session  1859-40* — The  Seventh  Annual  Course  of  Lectures  in 
this  Institution  will  commence  on  Monday,  the  2d  of  November  next,  and  eontiaue  till 
the  first  of  the  ensuing  March. 

Jomr  M.  Watsox,  M.  D.,  Obstetrics  and  the 
Diseases  of  Women  and  Children. 

Paul  F.  Evs,  M.  D.,  Prof,  of  Prin.  and  Prae.  of 
Sureery. 

W.  K.  BowuNO,  M.  D.,  Institutes  and  Practice 
of  Medicine. 

WnuAM  T.  Bbioos,  M.  D.,  Ai^unct  ProfesMT 
and  Demonstrator  of  Anatomy. 


Thoius  R.  Jknnings,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Ana- 
tomy. 

J.  BmRnor  Lixdslet,  M.  D.,  Chemistry  and 
Pharmacy. 

C.  K.  WiNSiox,  M.  D.,  Materia  Medica  and 
Medical  Jurisprudence. 

A.  H .  BuGHAXAN,  M.  D.,  Surgical  Anatomy 
and  Physiology. 


The  Anatomical  rooms  will  be  opened  for  students  on  the  first  Monday  of  October,  (the  6th.) 

A  Preliminary  (Jowrst  of  Lectures,  free  to  all  Students,  will  be  given  by  the  Professors,  com- 
mencing also  on  the  first  Monday  of  October. 

The  Tennessee  State  Hospital,  under  the  direction  of  the  Faculty,  is  open  to  the  Class  free  of 
charge. 

A  Clinique  has  been  established,  in  connection  with  the  University,  at  which  operations  are 
performed  and  cases  prescribed  fol:  and  lectured  upon  in  the  presence  of  the  class. 

Amount  of  Fees  for  Lectures  is  $105;  Matriculation  Fee,  (paid  once  only,)  $5;  Practical  Anat- 
omy, $10;  Graduation  fee,  $25. 

Cood  boarding  can  be  procured  for  $3  to  $4  per  week.  For  further  information  or  Catalogue, 
apply  to 

W.  K.  BOWLING,  M.D., 

Nashville,  Texx.,  July,  1859.  JDeuss  •f  the  Wmemit^m 

DR.    GEO.     T.     ELLIOTT 

HAS  REMOVED  TO 

No.  18  West  Twenty-ninth  Street 

J.       O.        BRONSON5       M.D.; 

HAS  REMOVED  TO 

3\ro.   70   ZESctst   ZESlsli.teeia.tli.  StX'eety 
Second  Door  from  the  Clarendon  Hotel. 

Drs.    M.   &  M.   P.    STEPHENSON, 
Office,  383  BB.OOXMEB  ST.,  IX.  "7. 

CONSULTATION  HOURS  FROM 

9  to  11,  A.M.,  and  from  2  to  5,  P.M. 

MARK  STEPHENSON,  M.D.,  ) 

MARCUS  P.  STEPHENfciON,  M.D.  J 
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This  valaable  and  popular  Medicine,  prepared  in  conformity  with  the  analysis 

of  the  water  of  the  celebrated  Seltzer  Spring  in  Germanji  in  a  most 

convenient  and  portable  form,  has  universally  received  the 

most  favorable  recommendations  of  the  medical 

profession  and  a  discerning  public,  as  the 

MOST  EFFICIENT  AND  AGREEABLE 

SALINE    APERIENT 

in  use,  and  as  being  entitled  to  special  preference  over  the  many  Mineral  Spring 
Waters,  Seidlitz  Powders,  and  other  similar  articles,  both  from  its  compactness 
and  greater  efficacy.    It  may  be  used  with  the  best  effect  in  all 

Bilioas  and  Febrile  Diseases,  Sick-Headache,  Loss  of  Appetite,  Indi- 
gestion, and  all  similar  Complaints,  peculiarly  incident  to  the 

sjpniJTG  ^jrn  summer  se^sojits. 

It  is  particularly  adapted  to  the  wants  of  Travelers,  by  sea  and  land,  residents 
in  hot  climates,  persons  of  sedentary  habits,  invalids  and  convalescents;  captains 
of  vessels  and  planters  will  find  it  a  valuable  addition  to  their  Medicine  Chests. 

With  those  who  have  used  it,  it  has  high  favor,  and  is  deemed  indispensable. 

In  a  Torpid  Statb  op  the  Liver — It  renders  great  service  in  restoring 
healthy  action. 

In  Gout  and  Rheumatism — It  gives  the  best  satisfaction,  allaying  all  inflam- 
matory symptoms,  and  in  many  cases  effectually  curing  those  afflicted. 

Its  Success  in  cases  of  Gravel,  Indiqestion,  Heartburn  and  Costiveness 
— ^Proves  it  to  be  a  Medicine  of  the  greatest  utility. 

Acidity  of  ti^  Stomach,  and  the  Distressino  Sickness  so  usual  during 
Fbbonancy — Yields  speedily,  and  with  marked  success,  under  its  healthful 
influence. 

It  affords  the  greatest  Relief  to  those  afflicied  with  or  subject  to 
the  Piles — Acting  gently  on  the  bowels,  neutralizing  all  irritating  secretions, 
and  thereby  removing  all  inflammatory  tendencies. 

!■  Ikct}  It  is  invaloaUe  in  all  cases  vhere  a  gentle  Aperient  or  Porgatife 

te  reqirired* 

It  is  in  the  form  of  a  Powder,  carefally  pnt  ap  in  bottles,  to  keep  in  any  climate,  and 
merely  requires  water  poared  upon  it  to  produce  a  delightful  effervescent  beverage. 

Taken  in  the  morning,  it  never  interferes  with  the  avocations  of  the  day,  acting  gently 
on  the  system,  restoring  the  digestive  powers,  exciting  a  healthy  and  vigorous  tone  of 
the  stomach,  and  creating  an  elasticity  of  mind  and  flow  of  spirits  which  give  zest  to 
every  enjoyment.  It  also  enables  the  invalid  to  enjoy  many  luxuries  with  impunity, 
from  which  he  must  otherwise  be  debarred,  and  without  whicn  life  is  irk&ome  and  dis- 
tressing. 

Numerous  testimonials  from  professional  and  other  gentlemen  of  the  highest  standing 
throughout  the  country,  and  its  steadily  increasing  popularity  for  a  series  of  years, 
strongly  guarantee  its  efBcacy  and  valuable  character,  and  commend  it  to  the  favorable 
notice  of  an  intelligent  public. 

Prepared  and  sold.  Wholesale  and  Retail,  by 

JOHN  A.  TARRANT  &  CO.,  Drugrglsts, 

278  Oreenwioh  St.,  oor.  of  Warren  St.,  If.  T. 
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PLAWTE]\»S  CAPSUtiES 

ABE  THE  BEST  IN  THE  WOBLD. 

PBttTED  BV  !t3  TBABS>  TBIAI.. 

THEY  STAND  ANY  OLIUATE. 


re  that  gnil 


All  pmfessloTi&l  men  who  have  need  them,  or  who  baTe  witnessed  their  adminlaln- 
tioD,  declare  theni  to  be  the  laFeit  and  most  rellabla  cura  ia  Gomobbbcsi.,  Qi,m, 
Wbites,  PRoaTEiTiON.tHroTENOT,  Debilitt,  and,  ia  particular, toraller 
carse  of  tbe  tender  Bex,  Pun  ih  thi  Bt.ot. 

H.  FLANTEN  &  SON,  324  William  Street,  Neir  York, 

Beg  leave  to  call  the  attentioD  or  the  Trade  and  the  public  to  their  Cowfound  Cnam 
and  Gopim  CiFBULis.  Tbe;  cootoin  the  moat  powerral  axtntoU  or  medicioea,  rto 
ommended  by  the  moat  practical  men  to  core  the  above-named  dlaaiaea.  DrnR  Stom 
Tbicb  keep  them  for  sale,  fiad  the  demand  increased  every  day.  Order  diaUiwtli 
"  Plantdtb  CouroiTHD  CAFSGI.K9."    They  are  pnt  ap  in  boiea  of  3S,  and  vlala  of  73 


"PLANTEN'B  CAPSULES." 


BOVRBOIV    COUJVTY,    KENTUCKY. 


No.  11  Broadway,  New  York,  March,  1860. 

Id  ofTering  to  your  notice  a  new  article,  we  are  somewhat  reluctant  to  adopt  Ibii 
method  of  giving  publicity  to  that  nbich  we  are  really  satiafled  ia  poasessed  of  merit. 

UiLLS' BoDKBONiA  19  a  quality  of  Whiskey  made  from  the  beat  selected  Indian  Com. 
and  ifl  not  only  a  Biiperior  article  aa  a  beverage,  but  ia  also  considered  a  great  remedial 
agent  in  cases  of  Asthma,  Bronchitis,  and  in  fact  all  Palrnonary  complainta;  being  oare- 
fully  diatilled  by  compclent  per^oos.  and  thoroughly  puriSed  by  the  uae  of  Carbon. 

The  popnlarlty  it  ba?  attained  since  its  introduction,  now  about  eighteen  monthi,ii 
It  aafflcient  guarantee  of  the  great  benefit  to  be  derived  by  its  use. 

The  recammepdatiDQB  o{  many  of  the  leading  rhyaiciana  of  not  only  this  citj,  bal 
tbrongbont  the  country,  aa  well  as  those  of  persons  who  have  used  it,  invariably  give  b> 

""■" — '"" '       it  every  other  article  tor  similar  complain  ta. 

je,  we  remain  yonrs,  respectfully, 


Soliciting  y( 


Mills'  Bonrbonia  will  be  sold  bv  the  un 
iniCo..  161,  3a9,  fill  and  756  Broadiraj;  P.  C.  Wells  4  0 
kmes  &  Pork,  13  and  IS  Park  Row. 


JOHN  MfLLS  t  CO. 
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THE    ''RIOO$$    TRUSS.W 


The  peculiarities  of  this  Truss  are  the  noduled  character  oi  the  pad  and  the 
material  of  which  the  Truss  is  made.     Its  advantages  are: 

Ist.  The  groove  or  space  between  the  knpbs  admits  of  the  passage  of  the 
spermatic  cord  without  compression,  and  therefore  without  injury  or  loss  of 
function  (of  the  testes)  from  obstructed  circulation, 

2d.  Pressure  at  the  sides  of  the  openings,  (as  by  this  pad,)  instead  of  directly 
over  them,  (as  by  the  convex  pad,)  tends  to  approximate  and  contract,  rather 
than  overstretch  and  enlarge  the  apertures. 

3d.  The  knobp  of  the  pad  imbed  themselves  in  the  tissues,  and  thus  render 
its  displacement,  by  movements  of  the  body,  impossible;  hence  its  infallibility 
in  all  young  subjects. 

4th.  The  material  (Hard  Rubber)  renders  the  Truss  water-proof,  cleanly, 
and,  as  nearly  as  possible,  indestructible;  whilst,  moreover,  its  application  to 
the  steel  not  only  affords  protection  against  corrosion,  but  it  also  imparts  to 
the  truss  spring  a  pliancy  and  suppleness,  with  a  degree  of  elasticity  and 
strength  hitherto  unknown,  and  believed  to  be  unattainable  by  any  other 
method. 

J.  W.  RIGGS,  M.D., 

Astor  House,  Barclay  Street,  New  York. 

AN1LTSI8  OF  OAK  ORCHARD  ACID  SPRING  WATER. 


Proto^olphate  of  Potash 2  497 

Proto^alphate  of  Soda 3  102 

Chloride  of  Sodiam 1  432 

SilicicAcid 3  324 

Organic  Matter,  (lead) 6  664 


One  gallon  contains : 

Salphnric  Acid 133  312 

Proto-Salphate  of  Iron 32  216 

Proto-Salphate  of  Magnesia 8  491 

Proto-Snlphate  of  Lime 13  724 

Proto-Sulphate  of  Alamina 6  412 

Total  Grains 211    207 

lietter  From  J.  B.  iLrmsby,  XME.  B. 

Mb.  Olcott,  Albany  Hospftal,  May  24th,  1860. 

Dear  Sir— I  have  nsed  the  **  Oak  Orchard  Mineral  Water"  qaftc  extensively 
daring  the  past  winter,  in  private  practice  and  in  the  Hospital. 

My  first  patient  had  a  large  Phagedenic  Uicer,  extending  from  the  hip  to  the  knee. 
The  water  waa  administered  in  table-spoonful  doses  four  times  daily,  and  the  nicer  was 
covered  with  lint  saturated  in  the  water  twice  daily.  The  improvement  was  most  deci- 
ded and  marked  from  the  first  day  of  its  ase,  while  the  asual  remedies  had  produced 
very  little  effect  In  about  five  weeks  from  the  commencement  of  the  treatment  he  left 
the  hospital  nearly  well,  and  resumed  his  ordinary  business. 

In  several  other  cases  which  I  propose  to  notice  hereafter,  the  water  was  found  to 
be  veiy  efficacious. 

The  diseases  in  which  I  have  found  it  most  useful  are  as  follows : — Ill-conditioned 
Ulcers — Diseases  of  the  Skin— Passive  Haemorrhages — Diarrhoeas  depending  on  an 
atonic  condition  of  the  mucous  membranes.  In  depraved  and  impoverished  conditions 
of  the  body  from  specific  disease  and  from  intemperance. 

I  have  nsed  it  with  great  advantage  in  Haemorrhoids,  Fistnla  in  Ano  and  Perineo, 
Hssmorrhages  from  the  rectum,  and  m  several  other  forms  of  disease. 

In  my  opinion,  and  in  my  practice,  it  has  fully  snstained  the  repntation  it  has  acquir- 
ed as  a  remedial  agent  and  the  remarkable  properties  as  a  tonic  and  astringent  indica- 
ted in  its  chemical  analysis.  I  propose  to  give  it  an  impartial  and  extensive  trial,  and 
will  give  yon  my  results  so  far  as  they  may  be  of  value. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  very  respectfully,  yours,  J.  H.  ARMSBT,  M.D. 

Other  testimonials  from  physicians,  and  other  respectable  individuals,  may  be  seen  on 
application  to  the  Agent.    Dealers  supplied  on  liberal  terms. 

No  Water  genuine  unless  procured  from 

B.  mr.  BOSVWXOS,  Sole  Agent, 

Metropolitan  Hotel  Building,  No.  674  Broadway,  New  York. 
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SYRUP  SUPERPHOSPHATE  OF  IRON, 

Prepared  by  A.  CUSHMAN,  941 BBOAD  WAT,  cor.  28d  Street 

Thia  Preparation,  after  a  trial  of  aboat  two  years  in  this  country,  has  eatabliahed  its  daiai  si 
a  remedy  of  great  efficacy,  possessiag  pecaliar  advantages  in  the  ease  of  its  administration  and 
the  facility  with  which  it  is  assimilated  by  the  system.  It  is  carefully  prepared  bj  the  subaerl- 
Wr,  who  first  introduced  it  to  the  notice  of  the  profession  here,  and  is  reeommeaded  as  beisf 
xoore  permanent  and  more  palatable  than  that  imported  frem  England. 

NEW  medicinaiTpreparations. 
Dr.  Churchill's  ^rup  ^  the  HypophoEvhites. 

This  Syrup  is  carefully  prepared  by  A.  Cushicak,  and  warranted  of  full  purity  and  strength,  si 
adapted  for  the  treatment  of  tubercular  diseases.  Each  fiuid  drachm  contains  8  grains  Bjpo- 
phosphite  of  Lime;  1^  gpr.  H.  Phos.  Soda;  and  l>j^  gr.  H.  Phos.  Potassa.    Also, 

DR.  JACKSON'S  CHEMICAL  FOOD, 
DJt.    SQUIBB' S   PURE   CHLOROFORM, 

Warranted  fully  equal  to  the  Scotch  or  any  other. 

DR.  SQUIBB' S  FINE  ETHERS,  SPT.  NITRE. 

HOFFMAN'S  ANODYNE,  Sfc. 

SOLUTION  OF  PERSULPHATE  OF  IRON. 


CUSHMAN'S  WINE  OF  QUINIUM, 

Representing  in  a  palatable  form  all  the  virtues  of  the  best  Peruvian  Bark,  preserving  the  pro- 
portions of  Uie  various  active  principles  as  they  exist  in  nature.  An  el^ant  cordial,  well  suited 
for  the  debility  of  females,  children,  and  convalescents. 


'  All  new  remedies  prepared  to  order,  and  foreign  preparations  imported.    PrescriptioBS 
dispensed  only  by  thoroughly  qualified  persons. 

ALEXANDER  CUSHMAN, 

Dispensing  Clien&Lrt, 

Broadway,  ode.  22d  Street,  New  York. 

SCHOOL  OF  PRACTICAL  ANATOMY. 


-:o:- 


ROOMS  AT  THE  UNIVERSITY  MEDICAL  COLLEGE, 

107  Bast  Fourteenth  Street. 

:o: 

The  nndersigned  have  associated  themselves  for  the  purpose  of  affording  fa- 
cilities for  the  study  of  Practical  Anatomy  throughout  the  year.  This  arrange- 
ment has  been  projected  for  physicians  and  students  who  prefer  private  rooms 
to  the  larger  and  more  public  dissecting-room  of  a  College,  or  who  wish  to 
dissect  at  other  times  than  during  the  regular  sessions  of  the  Colleges. 

Demonstrations  will  be  given  in  Descriptive  and  in  Surgical  Anatomy  each, 
day,  and  in  Pathological  Anatomy  each  week,  or  oftener,  when  practicable. 

Fresh  material  will  be  furnished  to  any  extent,  at  the  usual  rates. 

The  year  will  be  divided  into  four  terms,  of  three  months  each. 

Fee,  $10.00  for  each  term, 

J.  W.  S.  GOULEY,  M.D., 

Demonstrator  of  Anatomy,  Univ.  Med.  College,  N.  Y. 

CHARLES  PHELPS,  M.D., 
Assistant  Demonstrator,  Univ.  Med.  College,  N.  Y. 
New  York,  March  1,  1860. 
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THE  ORIGINAL  EUZIR 

OF  

Was  introduced  to  the  notice  of  the  Faculty  of  this  City,  in  1830,  by 

TOXZINT    AiC I X^ ZZ .A. XT , 

THE  SOLE  IKYENTOB  AND  MAKUFACTURKB, 

at  which  date  none  of  those  numerous  firms  were  in  existence,  who,  rather  than 
give  a  new  name  to  a  new  article,  have  found  it  more  convenient  within  a  few 
years  to  appropriate  that  of  a  preparation  extensively  and  favorably  known. 
Ab  it  is  presumable  that  physicians  (many  of  whom  have  used  it  in  their  prac- 
tice for  29  years)  have  reference,  in  prescribing,  solely  to  the  original  article, 
the  public  are  informed  that  it  can  be  obtained  of  the  proprietors, 

JOHN  MILiHAU  &  SON,  183  BROADWAY,  N.  Y., 

and  also  in  New  York,  of  Kiersted  &  Son,  529  Broadway;  John  Meakim,  679 
Broadway;  Coddington,  716  Broadway;  Canavan,  718  Broadway;  Olliffe,  809 
Broadway;  Mclntire,  cur.  18th  Street  and  Broadway;  Cushman,  cor.  22ud  Street 
and  Broadway,  and  the  Wholesale  Druggists  generally. 

A.  B.  Wilbor,  S.  N.  &  W.  A.  Brewer,  John  J.Brown  &  Son,  and  Chas.  T. 
Carney,  Boston;  Fowler  &  Co.  and  J.  R.  Gorham,  Newburgh;  R.  Van  Buskirk, 
Newark;  A.  B.  Durand,  Fred'k  Brown,  and  T.  W.  Dyott  &  Sons,  Philadelphia; 
Coleman  &  Rogers,  Baltimore;  Nairn  &  Palmer,  Washington,  D.C.,  &c.,  &c, 

JOHN  MILHAU  &  SON  ARE  THE  AGENTS  FOR  THE 

Tasteless  Castor  Oil,  and  French  Artificial  Eyes, 

And  import  BoudaulVs  Pepsin,  Blaneard^s  and  Valletta  Pills,  Ether  Pearls, 
Vichy  Water,  and  all  the  popular  French  Remedies  in  use.    Also, 

Dr.  Sqnibb^s  Standard  Pharmacentical  Preparations, 

In  quantities  to  suit  purchasers. 

CARNOCHAN^S    SURGERY. 

Contributions  to  Operative  Surgery  and  Surgical  Pathology. 

By  J.  M.  CARNOCHAN,  Professor  of  Surgery  in  the  New  York  Medical  College,  Surgeon-in-Chief 

to  the  State  Emigrants'  Hospital,  etc. 

PART   III.    NO\ir    RBADY. 

1.  On  Congenital  Dislocations  of  the  Hip-Joint.  2.  Anatomical  Observations  on  Congenital 
Dbdocations  of  the  Hip- Joint.  3.  On  the  Diagnosis  of  Congenital  Dislocation  of  the  Hip- Joint. 
4.  On  Restoration  of  the  entire  Upper  Lip,  \rith  Cases. 

The  Illustrations  are  drawn  from  Nature,  and  beauUfuUy  printed  on  large  Plate  Paper,  Colored 
and  Tinted.  The  letter- press  is  printed  in  4to  size,  <hi  Terjr  fine  paper,  in  a  clear  and  distinct 
type.    Prick  75  Cknts. 

Badi  Part  will  be  complete  in  itself  and  sold  senarately,  or  subscriptions  will  be  received  for 
the  whole  work,  which  wiU  be  completed  in  Ten  Parts,  to  be  issued  as  rapidly  as  the  ezecutionof 
the  work  will  permit. 

LINDSAY  &  BLAKI^rON,  PublUhers,  Philadelphia. 

"The  articles  are  illustrated  by  excellent  lithographic  drawings,  and  are  treated  with  circum- 
stantial minuteness.  The  mechanical  execution  is  altogether  superior,  and  reflects  great  credit 
vpon  the  publishers.  The  work,  when  cemplete,  will  forax  a  beautiful  volume  uf  at  least  600 
pages,  the  most  valuable  original  contribution  to  the  art  and  science  of  Surgery  that  has  yet 
been  made  by  an  American  Surgeon.  Dr.  Gamochan  has  enjoyed  rare  opportunities  at  the  Siate 
Xmigrants'  Hospital,  of  which  he  has  now  been  Chief  Surgeon  for  upward  of  eight  years;  and  his 
aUmy  as  a  brilliant  and  original  operator  is  well  known  to  the  profession  of  this  countiy  and 
Bnrope.  We  bespeak  for  the  work  an  attentive  study." — N.  A.  Medico-Ckirurgical  Review  for 
^nly,  1»8. 

WOT  Sale  by  H.  TUn.ijmi,  No.  290  Broadway;  S.  S.  k  J.  Wood,  No.  S89  Broadway;  T.  J.  CRowvr, 
Ko.  099  Broadway;  Boi  Look  wood  fcSom,  No.  411  Broadway. 
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^9  Gtreene  St,  Boston 

This  American  Invention  stands  unrivaled  both  in  this  conntiy  and  in  Europe. 
It  is  worn  by  upward  of  4,000  persons  with  the  most  gratifying  success.  Every  call- 
ing, occupation,  and  profession  is  represented  in  its  use,  in  every  position,  with  the 
utmost  reliability. 

It  received  the  award  of  the  "  Great  Prize  Medal"  at  the  World's  Exhibition  in 
London,  in  competition  with  thirty  other  substitutes,  of  the  best  European  manufac- 
tare.  In  this  country,  it  lias  been  thirty-six  times  exhibited^  in  competition  with 
all  others,  at  the  annual  Fairs,  and  has,  in  every  instance,  received  the  highest  award, 
or  "  First  Premium,"  as  being  the  only  Artificial  Leg  worthy  of  confidence.  Its 
crowning  excellencies  are  its  perfect  resemblance  to  the  natural  limb,  (so  that  the 
closest  observation  can  scarcely  detect  the  difference,)  great  durability,  naturalness  of 
motion,  adaptability  t  >  every  form  of  amputation,  ease  and  comfort  in  use,  excessive 
lightness,  and  seldom  reciuiring  repairs. 

The  joints  have  the  least  possible  amount  of  friction,  and  j^reat  strength  and  endor- 
ance.  The  springs  are  constructed  of  metal  or  rubber,  as  either  are  secured  by  letters 
patent.  Mr.  G.  J.  Giithrie,  one  of  the  most  experienced  and  renowned  English  «ir- 
geons,  and  endorse;!  by  other  English,  French,  and  American  surgeons  of  renown, says: 

"It  is  the   BE^T    AND   M;)ST    USEFUL   INVENTION   he   CVCr   SaW,  and    THE    LEAST  DIOTIN- 

GUiSHABLE  FROM  THE  NATURAL  LEG',*'  and  oll  paticuts  who  procure  limbs  of  us  are  sure 
of  obtaining  the  only  Autificial  Leg  which  can  be  relied  upon. 

The  price  \»  made  to  meet  the  circumstances  of  the  patient  Pamphlets,  giving  full 
information,  sent  gratis  to  every  applicant.    Address, 

PALMER  &  CO.,  Clinton  Hall,  Astor  Place,  N.  Y. 

N.  B.— Also  Hudson's  beautiful  and  useful  appliance  for  limbs  shortened  by  hip  dis- 
ease, or  other  causes— a  substitute  for  the  cumbersome  cork  shoe,  &c. 

MANHATTAN  LIFE  INSURANCE  GOMPANT, 

OF     NEW     YORK. 


Cash  Capital  and  Accumulation,  $13000,000. 

DEPOSITED  WITH  THE  COMPTROLLER  FOR  THE  SECURITY  OF  ALL  POUCY  HOIJ)Ea^, 

Sioo,ooo. 

Tliis  Company,  being  conducted  by  a  Board  of  Directors  owning  stock  in  the  Company,  ha« 
the  advantage  of  the  stock  plan  of  managfiment,  with  the  mutual  feature  of  sharing  the  profiti 
of  the  business  without  being  liable  to  asRCssinent.  The  triennial  dividend  ofproQts  of  this  Com- 
pany has  resulted  in  a  bonus  or  addition  to  the  policy  of  more  than  FIFTY  per  cent,  on  the 
whole  premium  paid. 

THE  DIVIDENDS  ARE  PAID  IN  THE  LIFETIME  OF  THE  ASSURED,  thus  aiding  them  to 
pay  future  premiums. 

Premiums  may  be  paid  annually,  semi-annually  or  quarterly,  when  the  policy  is  for  life,  and 
the  annual  premium  amounts  to  $40,  or  over.  From  40  to  60  per  cent,  may,  for  the  first  fire 
years,  be  paid  by  notes. 

Persons  insured  may  visit  Europe  in  first-class  vessels,  without  extra  charge,  at  all  seasons 
of  the  year. 

Policies  will  be  granted  payable  at  death,  or  on  attaining  any  specified  age,  by  which  he  se- 
cures the  benotit  of  a  Savings  Bank  and  Life  Insurance  combined. 

Tliis  Company  grants  Annuities,  and  enables  per.sons  of  advanced  age  to  realize  a  very  large 
income  from  a  moderate  estate.  ^^     -^     -mm^^  ^  ^ -m.-r     -m^ 

N.  D.  MORGAN,  President. 

C.  Y.  WEMPI-E,  Secretary.  ABRAM  DL^BOIS,  M.D.,  Medical  Examiner. 

BEYNOIDS  &  VAN  SCHAICK,  Attorneys  and  CoonieL 
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ONLY  PRIZE  MEDAL-AWARDED  TO 
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Hie  Anatomy  and  Physiology  of  the  Placenta — The  Connection  of  the 
Nervous  Centres  of  Animal  and  Organic  Life. 

By  John  O'Reilly,  M.D., 

licentiate  and  Fellow  of  the  Royal  College  of  Sargeons,  Ireland;  Resident  Fellow  of  the 
Mew  York  Academy  of  Medicine;  Member  of  the  Medico-Chinirgical  College  of 
New  York;  formerly  Medical  Officer  to  the  Oldcastle  Work-Hoase 
Infirmary  and  Fever  Hospital. 

Preface. — No  one  is  more  fully  sensible  of  the  difficult  task  ot- 
unraveling  the  mysteries  connected  with  the  nervous  system  than  I 
am.  No  person  is  more  firmly  impressed  with  the  conviction  that  it 
requires  a  man  of  profundity  of  thought,  depth  of  penetration,  ex- 
pansive intellect,  and  enlarged  views,  to  illustrate  and  demonstrate 
the  mode  of  action  of  the  nervous  system,  than  I  am. 

No  person  is  more  forcibly  convinced  of  his  incompetency  to  give  a 
subject  of  such  extraordinary  importance  ample  justice,  than  I  am. 

What,  therefore,  has  induced  me  to  attempt  writing  on  a  subject 
which,  during  a  period  of  twenty  years,  whilst  actively  engaged  in  the 
practice  of  medicine  and  surgery,  I  never  bestowed  a  thought  on  ? 

The  reply  is  simply  that,  being  accidentally  called  by  the  Section 
of  Anatomy  and  Physiology  of  the  Academy  of  Medicine  to  attend 
one  of  its  meetings,  with  the  view  of  forming  a  quorum,  to  enable 
that  body  to  proceed  with  a  discussion  on  the  Anatomy  and  Physiol* 
ogj  of  the  Placenta,  I  complied  with  the  request,  and  casually  ad- 
vanced views  which  I  subsequently  found  necessary  to  vindicate,  and 
which  I  am  now  anxious  to  place  before  the  profession  in  extenso. 

Introduction. — It  should  be  of  no  consequence  by  whom  the  true 
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soIotioQ  of  an  abstrnse  qaestion  is  found,  provided  it  caa  be  pro?ed 
to  be  correct. 

Every  person  who  enters  on  an  inquiry  relative  to  a  difficult  sab- 
ject,  with  a  view  to  expound  it  clearly  and  satisfactorily,  is  looked 
upon  with  suspicion;  his  assertions  regarded  with  doubt;  and  what- 
ever he  puts  forward  as  fact  is  received  with  hesitation. 

The  high  reputation  of  an  author  is  generally  a  passport  to  the 
public  that  the  subject  ho  treats  of  is  worthy  of  attention,  and  dd* 
mands  consideration. 

Conclusions  and  opinions,  arrived  at  by  men  after  superficial  read- 
ing and  study,  are  not  calculated,  in  many  instances,  to  elevate  the 
reputation  of  an  author,  as  they  cannot  appreciate  or  comprehend  the 
uature  of  the  matter  under  discussion. 

The  opinions  of  the  highest  authorities  on  a  scientific  snbject  should 
not  be  received  as  authentic,  without  standing  the  ordeal  of  the  moit 
rigid  scrutiny  as  to  their  truthfulness  in  all  its  bearings. 

It  is  particularly  requested  that  the  reader  of  the  following  pages 
will  negative  or  affirm  every  paragraph,  after  mature  consideration, 
without  waiting  to  read  the  entire  chapter. 

The  great  obstacle  to  the  thorough  understanding  of  the  nervous 
system  of  animal  and  organic  life  presents  itself  in  the  want  of  human 
intelligence  of  a  sufficiently  high  standard  to  comprehend  the  agency 
of  immaterialism  in  the  operations  of  materiality. 

The  several  organs  of  the  body  are  constructed  physically  with  the 
greatest  precision  as  to  their  mechanism  and  component  parts,  so  as 
to  discharge  efficiently  the  duties  of  the  offices  which  they  were  des- 
tined to  perform  in  the  animal  economy. 

The  eye  cannot  be  surpassed  in  construction,  as  an  optical  instm- 
meut;  the  ear,  as  an  acoustic  apparatus;  or  the  larynx,  as  a  musical 
instrument. 

It  is  to  be  observed,  when  the  eye  is  injured,  vision  is  either  lost  or 
impaired ;  that  the  same  remark  is  true  of  hearing,  when  the  car  is 
implicated;  that  the  voice  is  lowered  when  the  larynx  suffers;  and  so, 
in  like  manner,  when  any  part  of  the  organic  nervous  system  is  treat- 
ed with  violence,  the  functions  of  life  are  deranged,  or  cease  alto- 
gether. 

The  anatomical  organization  of  a  dead  man  is  the  very  type  of  the 
living  one.  Certain  characteristics,  which  are  too  well  known  to  re- 
quire enumeration,  distinguish  the  living  from  the  dead;  as  the  former 
can  be  instantly  assimilated  to  the  latter,  without  any  trace  of  disor- 
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ganization  being  perceptible;  it  follows  thence,  as  a  sequence,  that  an 
immaterial  or  imperceptible  agent  must  have  been  expelled. 

The  onion,  therefore,  of  an  immaterial  agent  with  materiality,  sci- 
entifically arranged,  as  is  exemplified  in  the  case  of  the  organic  nerv- 
ous  system  in  man,  constitutes  life. 

The  severance  of  the  Immaterial  agent  from  the  material  substance, 
resalting  in  death,  requires  elucidation. 

The  immaterial  agent,  known  as  life,  is  held  in  existence  by  the 
onion  of  the  oxygen  of  the  blood  with  the  structure  of  the  organic 
nertous  system.  Whatever,  therefore,  disturbs  this  process  is  fol- 
lowed by  fatal  consequences:  as,  for  instance,  a  violent  blow  on  the 
semilonar,  the  superior  cervical,  the  cardiac,  or  the  central  cerebral 
ganglia;  the  shock  given  to  one  ganglion  is  instantly  communicated 
to  all  the  others;  thereby  the  animal  machinery  sufifers  concussion, 
and  is  unable  to  attract  or  combine  with  the  oxygen  from  the  blood: 
thus  the  immaterial  agent,  whose  existence  depends  on  the  harmonious 
action  of  these  material  agents,  (to  wit,  the  organic  nervous  system 
and  the  oxygen,)  disappears  from  its  abode. 

A  dead  man  and  one  in  a  sound  sleep  closely  resemble  each  other 
as  regards  communication  with  the  external  world;  the  operations 
of  the  immaterial  agent,  for  which  the  encephalon  was  established  to 
provide  a  habitation  for,  being  totally  suspended.  The  distinction 
between  a  dead  man  and  one  asleep  consists  in  the  operations  of  the 
immaterial  agent  in  the  organic  nervous  system  being  carried  on  in 
the  latter,  whilst  in  the  former  they  are  not. 

These  facts  demonstrate  the  distinctness  of  the  action  and  duties  of 
the  immaterial  agents  in  the  animal  and  organic  nervous  system. 

A  dead  man,  one  recently  executed,  can  be  made  to  appear,  to  a 
certain  degree,  like  a  living  one,  by  substituting  an  immaterial  agent 
for  the  one  that  has  departed — namely,  galvanism.  It  is  well  known 
that  one  wire  of  a  galvanic  battery  applied  to  the  lumbar  nerves  of  a 
frog,  whilst  the  other  touches  the  foot,  will  cause  contraction  of  the 
muscles. 

It  is  highly  important  to  understand  that  the  Creator  has  invaria- 
bly used  material  substances  when  carrying  into  execution  immaterial 
agencies:  thus,  for  instance,  man  was  made  of  the  slime  of  the  earth; 
it  is  evident  that  without  Omnipotent  power  this  could  not  be  accom- 
plished. When  Moses  struck  the  rock  of  Horeb  with  his  rod,  water 
came  forth;  it  is  equally  clear  that  an  all-powerful,  invisible  agency 
was  in  operation. 
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The  most  extraordiDary  iDstancc  of  the  power  of  immaterialism  be- 
ing combioed  with  materiality  is  exemplified  in  the  Incarnation.  I 
cannot  avoid.giving  the  text  from  the  first  chapter  of  St.  Luke,  Terse 
*  25:  "The  Holy  Ghost  shall  come  upon  thee;  and  the  power  of  the 
Most  High  shall  overshadow  thee.  And  therefore  the  Holy  SHS&t^ 
which  shall  be  born  of  thee,  shall  be  called  the  Son  of  God." 

A  great  many  look  on  the  Bible  as  fabulous,  whilst  numbers  can- 
not comprehend  \U  sublimity,  or  construe  it  to  meet  their  own  limited 
or  presumptuous  views;  in  a  word,' ridicule  the  idea  contained  in 
the  above  quotation  from  the  Gospel,  and  thus  ignore  altogether  the 
power  of  immaterialism  over  materiality.  There  are  others  who  en- 
deavor to  account  for  the  phenomena  of  life  by  close  anatomical  inves- 
tigations of  the  minute  structure  of  the  body,  or  by  chemical  agency; 
who  disregard  immaterialism,  as  unworthy  of  scientific  research,  and 
hold  it  derogatory  to  their  reputation  for  keen  examination  and 
learned  exposition. 

It  is  necessary,  therefore,  to  remind  the  classes  of  persons  al- 
luded to,  that  the  power  of  an  immaterial  agent  over  a  material  one 
admits  of  familiar  illustration.  A  bar  of  steel  or  iron,  which  has 
been  magnetized,  either  by  the  application  of  a  loadstone  or  a  cur- 
rent of  electricity,  will  attract  another  bar  of  iron  and  communicate 
a  similar  power  to  it.  If  two  bars  of  iron  are  magnetized,  the  north 
pole  of  the  one  will  repel  the  north  pole  of  the  other,  whilst  the 
north  pole  of  one  will  attract  the  south  pole  of  the  other. 

Could  a  clearer  demonstration  be  given  of  the  power  of  immate- 
rialism over  materiality?  Does  not  one  bar  of  iron,  made  magnetic, 
impregnate  another  bar  of  iron  ?  Is  not  the  analogy  of  impregnation 
still  further  borne  out  by  recollecting  that  a  piece  of  iron  rendered 
magnetic  is  capable  of  attracting  to  itself  other  particles  or  scales  of 
iron  in  its  vicinity  for  a  considerable  time — thus  enlarging  itself  pre- 
cisely as  the  immaterial  agent  in  the  foetus  appropriates  to  itself  the 
nourishment  it  requires  from  the  mother? 

Electricity  is  an  immaterial  agent.  It  can  be  generated  from  mat- 
ter, as  is  witnessed  in  the  case  of  the  Galvanic  Battery;  and  can  be 
conducted  thousands  of  miles  in  a  second  through  wires  of  various 
kinds  of  metal,  and  the  phenomena  of  electricity  rendered  manifest  by 
the  electric  spark. 

The  current  of  electricity,  when  the  positive  and  negative  wires  of 
a  Galvanic  Battery  are  brought  in  close  contact,  will  convert  gold 
into  fumes,  or  brilliantly  ignite  charcoal. 
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The  power  of  the  immaterial  agent  is  here  apparent;  and  it  must 
strike  the  most  superficial  thinker  that  the  wires  are  the  mere  con- 
dac1l6rs  or  instruments — a  matter  susceptible  of  proof — shown  by 
cutting  off  the  communication  between  the  wires  and  the  battery. 

If  the  wires  connected  with  the  galvanic  battery  are  put  into  a 
mixture  containing  gold,  arsenic,  copper,  iodine^  and  zinc,  the  metals 
will  be  found  reduced  to  their  metalline  state  by  the  action  of  the 
wires.  No  person  will,  I  presume,  attribute  this  agency  to  the  wires, 
bat  must  ascribe  it  to  the  immaterial  agent  they  conduct  or  give 
abode  to. 

I  trust  it  does  not  require  further  argument  to  demonstrate  the 
mode  of  action  of  the  immaterial  agent,  known  as  electricity,  when 
in  combination  with  a  material  substance — such  as  steel,  iron,  or 
copper. 

If  an  inanimate  immaterial  agent,  such  as  electricity  must  be  ad- 
mitted^ to  be,  is  capable  of  producing  such  extraordinary  pheno- 
mena, what  must  a  living  immaterial  agent  be  capable  of  accomplish- 

ing? 

In  the  former  case,  the  agent  is  brought  into  existence  by  an  elec- 
trical machine,  or  galvanic  battery ;  in  the  other  it  is  not  generated, 
but  held  in  existence  through  the  instrumentality  of  the  union  of  the 
oxygen  of  the  blood  with  the  organic  matter  in  the  organic  nervous 
system — the  nerves  acting  as  conductors  of  the  vital  agent  as  the 
wires  of  electricity.  In  the  case  of  the  galvanic  battery,  the  acid 
plays  a  conspicuous  part  by  its  action  on  the  zinc  in  generating  the 
electricity;  in  like  manner,  the  oxygen  discharges  a  prominent  part  in 
its  action  with  the  tissue  of  the  organic  nervous  system,  in  holding 
the  immaterial  agent  known  as  Life. 

It  is  exceedingly  difficult  to  understand,  and  much  more  to  explain, 
the  manner  in  which  the  animal  immaterial  agent  is  obtained,  as  well 
as  rendered  active,  in  the  encephalon.  The  operations  of  the  mind 
are  truly  immaterial,  and  can  be  transmitted  to  distant  parts  by  nerv* 
OQS  bands  acting  as  conductors,  as  is  exemplified  when  the  heart 
jumps  in  the  pericardium  on  the  receipt  of  exciting  intelligence,  or  by 
an  act  of  volition,  as  is  witnessed  when  a  person  wishes  to  flex  or  ex- 
tend his  toes — the  immaterial  agent  generated  in  the  brain  being  thus 
conducted  to  the  parts  specified. 

The  cerebrum,  as  well  as  the  cerebellum,  is  composed  of  gray-and- 
wbite  matter,  folded  up  in  a  peculiar  and  compact  manner.    If  the 
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brain  were  fallj  unfolded,  it  would  be  found  having  a  layer  of  gray 
substance  on  the  outside  and  white  on  the  inside. 

The  structure  of  the  brain  contains  a  large  amount  of  phosphorus 
combined  with  oleaginous  matter,  and  is  thns  rendered  susceptible  of 
excitation. 

It  would  seem  that  the  folding  up  of  tho  brain  was  done  for  the 
purpose  of  afifording  a  large  surface  or  space  for  the  action  of  the 
parts  required  to  be  carried  into  operation  in  producing  or  rendering 
active  the  immaterial  agent. 

Arguing  from  analogy,  it  would  appear,  in  fact,  that  the  arrange- 
ment of  the  gray  and  white  substances  is  founded  on  the  same  princi- 
ple that  exist-s  when  a  large  quantity  of  electricity  is  required  to  be 
produced — namely,  placing  two  large  sheets  of  zinc  and  copper  over 
one  another,  separated  by  horsehair,  and  then  coiled  up;  thus  occu- 
pying a  small  space,  and  easily  brought  into  action  by  immersion  in 
an  acid  mixture.  So,  in  like  manner,  the  gray  and  white  substances 
are  brought  into  operation  through  the  agency  of  the  phosphorus. 

This  explanation  is  an  hypothesis,  but  appears  to  be  borne  out  to 
a  certain  extent  by  facts.  When  a  man  overworks  his  brain,  phos- 
phorus is  found  in  the  urine;  showing  it  has  been  used  to  excess  in 
mental  operation.  The  brain  requires  rest  from  excitation;  hence 
sleep  is  called  for  to  suspend  its  operations,  and  allow  the  process  of 
recuperation  to  take  place. 

Certain  parts  of  the  brain  are  destined  for  specific  purposes,  as  can 
be  deduced  from  the  connection  of  the  cerebral  nerves.  The  immate- 
rial agent  allied  with  the  sense  of  smell  is  in  one  place — vision  in  an- 
other— hearing  in  a  third — taste  in  a  fourth ;  and  so  on  with  respect 
of  all  the  other  functions  of  the  brain.  Each  has  its  own  place  as- 
signed it. 

Thus  it  is  certain  parts  of  the  brain  preside  over  particular  func- 
tions allied  to  animal  life,  just  as  the  organic  ganglia  preside  over  the 
functions  of  the  organs  with  which  they  are  connected,  each  having 
a  special  duty  assigned  it. 

It  is  a  remarkable  fact,  that  whereas  the  gray  substance  is  placed 
on  the  external  surface  of  the  convolutions  of  the  brain,  that  in  the 
spinal  cord  it  is  located  internally.  Equally  worthy  of  notice  is  it,  that 
the  current  of  the  immaterial  agent  in  the  brain  is  from  without  in- 
ward towards  the  centre  or  mesial  line,  whilst  in  the  spinal  cord  it  is 
from  within  outward.  In  both  cases  the  arrangement  is  in  accord- 
ance with  the  connection  of  the  nerves  with  the  brain  and  spinal  cord. 
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The  coDclasion  from  these  circomstaDces  wonld  be  eyidence  that  the 
pbosphorns  acts  oa  the  gray  sabstance,  so  as  to  prodace  the  immate- 
rial agent,  in  a  similar  way  that  the  oxygen  unites  with  the  tissae  of 
the  organic  nervous  system  in  the  snstenance  of  the  immaterial  agent 
known  as  Life. 

It  would  seem  that  the  white  fibrous  structure  of  the  brain  acts  as 
conductors,  as  also  repositories,  of  the  immaterial  agent  after  being 
generated.  It  requires  a  certain  time  to  study  a  subject — the  mind, 
while  doing  so,  is  immaterial.  The  result  of  the  operations  of  the 
mind  is  immaterial,  and  is  deposited  in  the  white  substance  of  the 
brain,  to  remain  there  until  called  for,  in  some  measure  similar  to  the 
manner  in  which  electricity  is  procured  in  the  Leyden  jar. 

It  is  a  very  perplexing  matter  to  conceive  how  the  iris  contracts 
and  dilates  under  the  influence  of  the  lenticular  ganglion — the  heart 
under  the  cardiac  ganglion — the  uterus  under  the  uterine  ganglion,  or 
the  arteries  under  the  organic  nerves,  derived  from  the  organic  gan- 
glia. 

In  truth,  it  would  appear  preposterous  to  some  persons  even  to 
contemplate  that  such  an  extraordinary  result  should  take  place 
through  their  instrumentality. 

But  analogy  will  quickly  reflect  light  on  this  mysterious  subject. 
For  instance^  if  two  solid  bars  of  iron,  on  belug  magnetized,  repel  one 
another,  the  positive  poles  being  placed  in  juxtaposition,  will  not  dila- 
tation be  the  result  ?  If  the  south  of  one  is  attracted  by  the  north 
pole  of  the  other,  will  not  contraction  be  the  result  ?  Hence  dilatation 
and  contraction  are  observed  alternately  taking  place  between  the 
two  bars.  The  bars  contain  an  immaterial  agent,  known  as  electrici- 
ty; the  nerves  an  immaterial  agent,  called  Life.  Hence  the  phenom- 
ena in  question  can  be  understood. 

When  a  person  sees  disgusting  food,  the  stomach  rejects  its  contents. 
How  so  ?  The  organic  nerves  act  much  in  the  same  way  nnder  such 
drcamstances  that  the  positive  pole  of  one  magnet  does  when  it  re« 
pels  the  corresponding  extremity  of  the  other. 

When  two  wires  of  a  galvanic  battery  touch  one  another  at  their 
extremities^  a  current  of  electricity  takes  place  powerful  enongh  to 
convert  gold  into  fumes  or  brilliantly  ignite  charcoal.  When  food, 
after  the  process  of  mastication,  gets  into  the  stomach,  the  gastric 
juice  is  secreted  by  the  stomachic  nerves,  nnder  the  influence  of  the 
Btomachiq  glanglion,  and  is  capable  of  dissolving  the  hardest  sub- 
stances. 
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The  lacteols,  nnder  the  inflaeoce  of  the  mesenteric  ganglioii,  absorb 
the  natritions  portion  of  the  chyle,  just  as  the  wires  of  a  galYsnic 
battery  will  collect  gold  or  silver  in  a  metallic  state  in  a  mixture, 
where  the  metals  are  united  with  compound  bodies. 

The  phenomena  just  detailed  cannot  be  attributed  to  the  wires  in 
the  one  case,  nor  to  the  nerves  in  the  other,  but  to  the  immaterifll 
agents  they  conduct.    A  wire  which  will  convey  a  current  of  electri- 
city thousands  of  miles  in  a  second  is  many  thousand  times  smaller  in 
proportion  to  the  distance  it  has  to  convey  the  immaterial  agentlhan 
the  smallest  nerve  in  the  body.    When  a  wire  is  cut  across,  the  dee* 
trie  current  is  interrupted;  divide  a  nerve,  and  the  immaterial  agent 
is  arrested  in  its  progress.     A  person  wishes  to  flex  his  index  fingef ; 
what  takes  place  ?    The  immaterial  agent  is  generated  in  the  bmin, 
passes  through  the  median  nerve  to  the  finger.    Sever  the  nerve  at 
the  palm  of  the  hand,  and  the  message  is  interrupted.    Bad  news 
conveyed  to  the  mind  is  sent  to  the  heart,  and  sometimes  interferes 
with  the  good  results  anxiously  expected  by  a  surgeon  after  a  capital 
operation — as  eve^ry  practical  surgeon  is  made  cognizant  of  by  the 
intermission  of  the  pulse;  whilst  good  news  is  not  only  communicated 
to  the  heart,  but  to  the  foetus  in  utero,  by  a  continued  chain  of  nerv- 
ous communication:  "  For  behold,  as  soon  as  the  voice  of  thy  saluta- 
tion sounded  in  my  ears,  the  infant  in  my  womb  leaped  for  joy." — 
(St.  Luke,  iv.,  44.)     Here  is  a  good  example  of  immaterialism  acting 
on  materiality.      Hence,  direct  telegraphic  communication  may  be 
said  to  exist  between  mother  and  child. 

I  will  now  conclude  by  remarking,  that  the  manner  in  which  the 
arterial  blood  is  converted  into  venous  is  by  the  absorption  or  union 
of  the  oxygen  with  the  ganglia  in  which  the  capillary  arteries  termi- 
nate and  the  capillary  veins  commence. 

The  retinsB  of  organic  nerves  on  the  external  surface  of  the  arteries 
form  ganglia  at  their  extremities,  through  which  the  blood  passing, 
loses  its  oxygen,  and  consequently  becomes  venous.  It  may  not  be 
amiss  to  remark,  that  tw  organic  nerves  can  be  found  in  connection 
with  the  veins. 

Hence  the  difference  between  the  actions  of  veins  and  arteries. 
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Nitrate  of  Silver  in  Diseaees  of  the  Throat  and  Air-Tubes. 

By  James  Bryan,  A.M.,  M.D., 

Professor  of  Anatomy  in  the  New  York  Medical  GoHege,  1,300  Walnut  Street,  Fluladelphia. 

The  following  remarks  are  designed  by  the  writer  to  portray  his 
experience  in  the  use  of  solutions  (40  to  90  grs.  to  the  oz.  of  water) 
of  nitrate  of  silver  in  various  diseases  of  the  nasal  passages,  throat, 
and  air-tubes.  He  is  firmly  of  the  opinion  that  this  salt  cannot,  in 
eolation  in  water,  be  considered  a  caustic,  but  rather  as  an  alterative. 
The  coagulation  of  the  secretions  by  the  solution  when  applied  to  the 
macons  surfaces,  with  the  fact  that  the  salt,  when  applied  in  the  solid 
state,  cauterizes,  have  contributed  to  give  the  impression  that  the  so- 
lution has  the  power  of  cauterization.  This  we  believe  to  be  entirely 
erroneous,  proof  of  which  might  be  easily  adduced.  We  have  never 
seen  the  solution,  in  any  strength,  produce  ulceration  on  a  healthy 
mucous  membrane,  and  we  have  applied  it  for  weeks  together  on  such 
a  surface. 

The  definition  of  its  mode  of  action  may  best  be  given,  perhaps,  by 
using  the  term  Alterative,  as  it  appears  to  act  beneficially  in  most  of 
the  several  stages  of  inflammatory  action.  It  stimulates  passive  in- 
flammation into  active  and  healthy.  It  acts  as  a  sedative  when  ap- 
plied to  acutely-inflamed  surfaces.  It  changes  ulcerative  processes 
into  granulating  and  cicatrizing  action ;  diminishes  engorgements  and 
congestions,  by  stimulating  the  vessels  to  contraction.  Causes  the 
absorption  of  lymph,  serum,  and  blood,  where  these  fluids  have  been 
effused;  consequently,  diminishes  hypertrophy  in  the  spongy  tissues. 
Applied  in  passive  inflammations,  it  stimulates  them  up  to  an  active 
and  healthy  point;  gives  tone  to  languid  surfaces,  and  arrests  serous, 
plastic,  and  haemorrhagic  effusions  from  such  surfaces.  Its  deleteri- 
ous effects  (we  speak  of  the  solution)  are  generally  prevented,  even 
when  it  is  injected  into  the  trachea  and  bronchia,  by  the  coagulation 
of  the  mucus,  already  effused  or  thrown  out  under  the  stimulus  from 
the  surface  of  the  irritating  salt. 

With  these  views,  drawn  more  from  daily  observation  than  from 
the  books,  we  proceed  to  state  our  experience  of  its  effects  on  the 
above-named  surfaces;  our  mode  of  application  being  that  proposed 
and  80  successfully  resorted  to  by  Professor  Horace  Green,  of  New 
York. 

The  ordinary  sponge  probang,  of  various  curves  and  sizes,  adapted 
to  different  cases,  has  in  our  hands  been  the  chief  means  of  applying 
the  solution.    The  curved  and  bulb-pointed  syringe  of  Dr.  Ware,  of 
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Boston,  has,  however,  been  used  to  throw  injections  fnto  the  posterior 
nares,  pharynx,  larynx,  trachea,  and  bronchia.  We  ha¥e  also  used 
the  ordinary  ear  syringe  to  make  injections  into  the  nose. 

We  would  here  remark,  that  some  of  the  reasons  why  failures  an 
so  common,  in  the  attempt  to  apply  this  solution  by  means  of  a  spooge 
into  the  larynx  and  trachea,  may  be  classified  as  follows: 

1st.  The  sponges  arc  often  too  large,  and  not  the  right  shape^  to 
pass  through  the  glottis,  and  especially  between  the  i^cal  cords. 

2d.  The  probang  is  not  the  right  shape  or  size,  or  has  not  snffident 
flexibility. 

3d.  The  patient  is  not  educated  to  its  application.  He  should,  for 
instance,  sit  erect,  throwing  the  chest  forward,  his  arms  and  shooldm 
backward,  with  the  head  falling  far  enough  backward  to  bring  th« 
trachea  a^  near  as  possible  in  a  straight  line  with  the  opening  of  the 
mouth,  which  should  be  opened  to  its  full  extent. 

The  curved  spatula  should  be  pressed  firmly  on  the  tongue,  bring- 
ing it  downward  and  forward.  The  patient  should  be  accustomed  to 
this,  and  a  few  applications  of  the  sponge,  wet  with  simple  wateri 
should  be  made  to  the  upper  part  of  the  throat,  in  order  to  accustom 
him  to  its  touch ;  he  should  be  instructed  to  breathe  freely  during  the 
operation,  in  order  to  keep  the  gbttis  open — the  instinctive  closure  of 
which,  on  the  approach  of  the  sponge,  being  a  very  common  source 
of  failure.  If  the  patient  is  alarmed,  the  operation  should  be  defe^ 
red  till  he  gains  confidence  in  the  operator.  Above  all,  the  surgeon 
should  have  studied  the  mode  of  operating^  carefully,  under  the  in- 
struction of  a  good  operator.  It  should  be  performed  *^tuto,  citOfd 
jucundej'  There  is  no  danger  of  suffocation  at  all,  unless  the  sponge 
be  detained  an  inordinate  length  of  time  in  the  passage.  A  probang 
can  be  introduced  sixteen  or  eighteen  times  before  a  person  wants  to 
breathe,  if  done  quickly  and  dexterously.  It  will  be  remembered 
that  the  Turkish  diver  can  hold  his  breath  seventy  seconds,  and  most 
persons  can  do  it  for  forty  or  fifty  seconds.  Two  seconds  are  enough 
for  the  mere  introduction  of  the  probang,  when  the  parts  are  c»r 
posed. 

We  have  found  the  following  directions  useful:  The  patient  should 
sit  upright  on  an  ordinary  chair,  (not  an  arm-chair,)  with  the  head 
and  shoulders  as  directed  above ^  the  light  should  fall  from  the  upper 
part  of  a  window ;  the  surgeon  should  stand  on  the  right  side  of  the 
patient,  press  down  the  tongue  with  the  spatula  in  his  left  hand,  and 
Introduce  the  probang  with  his  right.    The  spasm  which  follows  its 
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introduction  will  be  relieved  by  drinking  a  little  cold  water.  In  pa- 
tients unaccustomed  to  the  application,  the  entrance  of  the  sponge 
into  the  pharynx  and  oesophagus  will  be  followed  by  retching  or  Yom- 
iting;  this  is  not  the  case  when  the  sponge  is  introduced  into  the  larynx 
without  touching  the  pharynx,  except  in  extremely  irritable  cases. 
These  operations  should  always  be  performed  by  the  medical  expert 
himself;  very  rarely  may  the  patient  or  his  friends  be  trusted  with 
the  duty.  We  have  seen  a  few  cases  where  an  intelligent  patient 
had  acquired  skill  enough  to  introduce  the  probang  and  sponge  the 
whole  length  of  the  trachea. 

With  the  final  remark  that  it  is  advantageous,  in  chronic  cases,  to 
allow  of  an  intermission  in  the  practice  occasionally,  in  order  to  ob- 
tain the  full  effects  of  the  treatment,  we  proceed  to  speak  of  some  of 
the  cases  and  diseases  in  which  we  have  found  topical  applications 
tjeoeficial  and  curative. 

l.*In  ordinary  Catarrh^  where  the  mucous  membranes  are  very 
much  inflamed  and  swelled,  especially  where  there  is  a  chronic  hyper- 
tfopby  of  the  tonsils  and  uvula,  we  have  found  the  free  application  of 
the  solution  extremely  useful  in  diminishing  the  inflammation  and 
swellmg,  and  thus  relieving  the  great  difficulty  of  respiration  that 
sometimes  exists  in  these  cases.  Deglutition  is  also  improved,  and 
the  patient  sleeps  better,  after  a  free  application  of  the  saturated 
sponge  ovrer  the  surfaces  of  the  larynx,  pharynx,  tonsils,  uvula,  and 
posterior  nares.  This  is  particularly  the  case  in  scrofulous  children, 
and  in  patients  predisposed  to  quinsy.  The  application  is  also  useful 
in  the  declension  of  the  disease,  in  preventing  the  excessive  effusion 
of  fluids,  by  giving  tone  to  the  membranes;  and  thus,  in  some 
cases,  preventing  what  would  otherwise  be  a  chronic  cough,  perhaps 
a  bronchitis. 

2.  (Edema  GloUidis, — This  disease,  with  which  the  great  Washing- 
ton died«  consists  in  effusion  of  serum  in  the  submucous  cellular  tissue, 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  rima  glottidis,  and  produces  death  by  closure  of 
this  opening,  and  the  consequent  suffocation.  Simple  swelling  of  the 
parts,  without  effasion,  has  been  treated  with  success  by  scarification; 
and  so,  also,  might  perhaps  the  first  form  of  the  disease.  The  solu- 
tion of  the  nitrate  of  silver,  however,  presents  a  ready,  convenient, 
and  effective  remedy  for  both  forms  of  the  disease.  The  application 
by  means  of  the  sponge  and  probang  is  at  once  so  simple  and  easy, 
that  it  should  always  be  resorted  to  in  these  cases — the  time  for  med- 
ical treatment  being  very  short  at  best.    Even  cases  of  acute  laryngi- 
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tis,  where  the  iDflammation  has  extended  to  this  region,  and  respin- 
tioQ  has  been  exceedingly  difficnlt,  have  been  relieyed  in  a  few  moments 
by  an  application  of  a  strong  solution  of  the  nitrate. 

3.  (Ezcna. — This  very  unpleasant  and  intractable  disease  is  often 
very  much  relieved  by  free  sponging  behind  the  soft  palate,  and  by 
injections   through  the  anterior  'and  posterior  nares.    Dr.  Ware's 
carved  bulb  syringe  will  be  found  very  useful  in  sending  a  shower  b^ 
hind  the  palate,  and  over  the  surfaces  generally  of  this  region.    This 
treatment  will  relieve  the  foetor  and  moderate  the  disease,  while  other 
and  general  remedies  may  bo  resorted  to  to  cure  it.     There  is  a  mOd 
form  of  this  disease  in  scrofulous  constitutions,  which  is  very  annoying 
both  to  patients  and  friends,  from  the  unpleasant  discharges  and 
crusty  desquamations  which  are  thrown  off  frotii  the  nasal  and  pha- 
ryngeal surfaces.     The  occasional,  say  once  or  twice  a  week,  apph'ci- 
tion  of  the  solution  affords  great  relief,  by  diminishing  the  secretion, 
and  correcting  the  odor. 

4.  Throat  Deafness. — This  disease,  so  fatal  to  the  function  of  heM> 
ing,  is  the  result  of  inflammation  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the 
throat,  extending  to  one  or  both  of  the  Eustachian  tubes,  and  closing 
these,  either  by  producing  a  chronic  hypertrophy  of  their  lining  mem- 
branes, or  by  causing  a  deposit  of  lymph,  which  acts  as  a  plug  to 
close  the  tube.  It  is  a  very  common  sequence  of  scarlet  fever, 
measles,  and  other  eruptive  diseases;  also,  of  chronic  sore  throat,  of 
almost  any  kind,  whicli  leaves  the  lining  membrane  of  the  throat 
swelled,  and  the  mouth  of  the  Eustachian  tube  closed.  Free  and 
repeated  applications  of  the  solution  to  the  throat,  behind  the  soft 
palate,  with  catheterism  of  the  tubes,  are  perhaps  the  best  treat- 
ment. 

We  have  seen  several  striking  cases  in  which  hearing  has  been  re- 
stored, sometimes  in  one  and  sometimes  in  both  ears,  by  applications 
of  the  solution  to  the  parts,  without  resorting  to  the  catheter.  The 
patient  should  be  instructed  to  attempt  to  blow  air  through  the  tubes 
daily,  by  closing  the  mouth  and  nose  forcibly,  and  then  attempting  to 
expel  air  from  his  lungs  with  a  strong  effort.  In  some  cases,  the  ex- 
cision of  the  tonsils  and  uvula  will  be  found  necessary,  in  addition  to 
the  applications.  Cold  water  ablutions  and  frictions  in  the  morning, 
of  the  neck,  with  a  dry  diet,  and  abstinence  from  the  use  of  alcohol 
and  tobacco,  will  be  necessary  portions  of  the  treatment. 

5.  Tonsililis,  or  Quinsy. — This  disease,  like  most  other  local  inflamma- 
tions, is  either  acute  or  chronic.     In  the  chronic  form,  whether  the 
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toosils  are  enlarged  or  not,  the  application  will  be  fonnd  decidedly 
beneficial.  Enlarged  tonsils  are  made  to  diminish  very  sensibly  by  the 
daily  applications  of  the  remedy;  and  ulcerations  or  other  forms  of 
inflammation,  which  have  diminished  their  size  or  produced  atrophy, 
are  speedily  removed  by  carefully  sponging  the  diseased  parts  between 
the  veils  of  the  palate  with  a  strong  solution  of  the  nitrate.  Where 
the  disease  is  not  removed  by  this  process,  scarification  of  the  tonsils, 
or  their  excision,  whether  in  an  atrophied  or  hypertrophied  condition, 
will  increase  their  susceptibility  to  the  action  of  the  medicine,  and 
strongly  predispose  to  a  cure.  The  trouble  in  the  atrophied  condition 
of  the  tonsils  lies  chiefly  in  the  difficulty  of  applying  the  medicine  to 
the  root  of  the  disease ;  heqce  the  necessity  of  removing  a  portion,  at 
least,  of  the  morbid  tissue.  It  is  well  known  that  the  tonsils  become 
the  spongy  fountains  of  puruioid  secretions,  and  albuminoid  and  tuber- 
culous deposits  and  excretions;  the  latter  sometimes  going  on  to  the  cal- 
careous degeneration.  We  have  seen  both  tonsils  covered  by  a  coat  of 
calcareous  deposits;  in  other  cases,  they  are  found  not  only  very  large, 
but  more  or  less  solid,  and  nearly  insensible.  In  these  and  in  analo- 
gous conditions,  the  removal  of  a  portion  of  the  tonsils  becomes  a  ne- 
cessity. After  which,  the  application  of  the  nitrate  of  silver,  in  solution, 
will  tend  to  establish  healthy  conditions  of  the  remaining  tissues. 
Acute  tonsilitis  is  sometimes  cut  off  by  timely  applications. 

6th.  Scarlet-Fever  Sore  Throat. — The  great  symptom,  as  is  well 
known,  in  anginose  and  malignant  scarlet  fever,  is  the  swelling  of  the 
throat,  including  the  glands  and  other  tissues.  This  great  tumefac- 
tion produces  proportionate  difficulty  in  breathing,  and  the  patient  is 
in  danger  of  suffocation.  Scarifications  of  the  tonsils  are  resorted  to 
with  advantage,  but  are  not  applicable  to  the  swelled  and  inflamed 
surfaces  of  the  larynx  and  trachea.  Here  the  inflammation  and  con- 
sequent exudation  and  swelling  may  often  be  very  effectually  checked 
by  frequent  sponging  with  a  stronger  solution  of  the  nitrate  of  silver. 
In  the  convalescence  from  the  disease,  a  few  timely  applications  of  the 
solution,  to  the  posterior  walls  of  the  throat,  would  tend  to  prevent 
the  occurrence  of  that  distressing  and  common  result  of  the  disease — 
ihr6ai  deafness.  The  sore  throat  of  measles,  small-pox,  and  varioloid, 
may  be  treated  with  advantage  in  the  same  way;  and  deafness  and 
chronic  bronchitis  prevented,  by  the  timely  and  judicious  application 
of  the  medicine. 

Tth.  Syphilitic  Ulcerations  of  the  2%r^/.— In  addition  to  the  specific 
remedies  usually  resorted  to,  in  secondary  syphilis,  the  application  of 
the  nitrate  to  the  ulcerated  surfaces  will  be  found  exceedingly  bene- 
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ficial.  The  ordinary  mode  of  applying  the  stick,  or  actnal  caustic,  ifl 
not  as  effectaal  or  as  practicable  as  the  application  with  the  sponge  of 
a  strong  solution  of  the  salt.  This  will  also  reveal  the  difference  be- 
tween real  ulcerations  and  pscndo-raembranous  deposits,  by  removing 
the  latter  and  exposing  the  surface  beneath.  Saturated  solutions  <^ 
the  nitrate  should  be  used  where  ulceration  exists;  and  milder  ones 
will  do,  where  they  do  not.  The  remedy  may  also  be  injected  throagh 
the  nose,  or  applied  to  the  glottis,  epiglottis,  or  pharynx,  when  it  is 
necessary. 

8th.  Diphtheria, — ^This  disease,  which  has  prevailed  daring  the  last 
year  so  extensively  in  our  country,  is  generally  attended  bj  pseado- 
membranous  exudations  on  different  parts  of  the  throat,  and  sometimes 
with  nlcerations.  The  general  treatment,  which  should  be  tonic  and 
supporting,  should  always  be  accompanied  by  free  applications  of  the 
argentine  solution  to  the  surfaces  affected.  The  testimony  of  medical 
men  who  have  had  much  experience  in  the  treatment  of  the  disease 
concurs  in  this  practice.  Indeed,  in  all  cases  of  pseudo-membranons 
exudation,  the  medicine  acts  almost  as  a  specific,  not  only  in  destroy- 
ing the  deposits,  but  in  changing  the  inflammatory  condition  which 
produces  them. 

9th.  Croup. — The  division  of  this  disease  into  spasmodic  and  mem- 
branous has,  perhaps,  home  utility  in  practice;  the  patient,  in  most 
cases,  dying  either  from  the  spasmodic  closure  of  the  air-passages,  or 
from  being  plugged  up  by  the  pseudo-membranous  exudations.  The 
nitrate  of  silver,  by  allaying  the  inflammatory  irritation  in  the  throat, 
in  spasmodic  croup,  has  a  very  excellent  effect,  when  applied  in  time; 
its  sedative  influence  preventing  the  recurrence  and  violence  of  the 
spasms.  It  ought  not,  in  our  estimation,  ever  to  be  neglected,  in  this 
form  of  this  dangerous  disease.  Objection  has  been  made  to  the  ap- 
parent cruelty  of  the  operation,  but  when  properly  performed  this  ob- 
jection is  baseless;  on  the  contrary,  the  little  patient  soon  becomes  so 
conscious  of  the  advantage  derived- from  it,  that  he  will  seek  its  repe- 
tition, and  open  his  mouth  on  the  approach  of  the  physician  for  the 
application  of  the  sponge.  We  have  seen  an  instance  where  the  little 
sufferer,  in  its  impatience  for  relief,  seized  theprobang  from  the  hands 
of  the  attendant  and  tried  to  force  it  into  her  own  throat.  In  membra- 
nous croup,  the  benefit  derived  from  probang  applications  into  the 
larynx  and  trachea  is  twofold:  first,  in  breaking  up  the  false  membrane, 
and  producing  immediate  relief  by  its  rapid  and  free  expulsion;  and 
second,  in  the  specific  effect  of  the  nitrate  on  the  inflamed  and  exud- 
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ing  surface.  We  are  firmly  of  the  opioion  tbat  the  early  and  persist- 
ent application  of  the  remedy  is  of  the  first  importance  in  this  form  of 
the  disease.  The  following  case,  which  is  among  onr  earliest  in  the 
treatment,,  will  illustrate  what  we  have  very  often  since  seen  in  the 
same  disease,  as  published  in  the  Medical  EoMiminer^  Philadelphia,  June, 
1848;  also  in  *'  Green  on  Croup." 

On  the  21st  of  April,  1848,  I  was  called  upon  by  my  friend.  Dr. 
T.  Beasly,  to  see  with  him  the  only  child  of  Thomas  Hutchinson,  aged 
fourteen  months,  laboring  under  an  attack  of  croup.  From  the  con- 
vktioQ  that  it  was  a  pure  case  of  pseudo-membranous  croup,  little  hope 
was  expressed  by  Dr.  B.  that  the  child  would  recover,  the  first  child 
having  died  from  the  same  disease.  At  7  o'clock,  p.  h.,  the  first  ap- 
plication was  made  to  the  larynx,  with  a  solution  of  forty  grains  of 
nitrate  of  silver  to  the  oz.  of  water.  The  bent  handle  of  a  silver  spoon 
served  as  a  spatula  to  depress  and  draw  the  tongue  forward.  The 
epiglottis  was  distinctly  seen,  and  the  sponge,  cut  in  a  conical  form  and 
firmly  fastened  to  a  properly  curved  piece  of  whalebone,  was  rapidly 
passed  behind  it,  and  into  the  larynx.  A  temporary  spasm  of  the 
glottis  followed,  and  a  free  discharge  of  membranous  and  mucous  fluid 
took  place.  This  was  succeeded  by  an  improvement  in  respiration. 
The  pulse  was  one  hundred  and  thirty  per  minute,  and  thready. 

9  J,  P.M. — Respiration  has  improved  somewhat;  a  free  discharge  of 
macos  by  vomiting  had  taken  place  since  the  first  application.  The 
second  application  was  followed  by  a  copious  flow  of  flaky  and  stringy 
mncus,  white  almost  as  milk;  some  blood  from  the  nose  was  mixed 
with  the  discharge;  epistaxis,  however,  has  existed  now  and  then,  ever 
since  the  disease  began. 

22d.  8 J,  A.  M. — The  child  has  passed  a  tolerably  easy  night;  free 
bilious  discharges  from  the  bowels,  the  efl'ect  of  two  grains  of  calomel 
administered  every  two  hours,  since  yesterday  morning.  Respiration 
is  now  easy;  the  head  is  not  thrown  back  as  before;  the  child  is  in  a 
quiet  sleep;  pulse  95,  and  regular;  drinks  cold  water  freely  since  the 
first  application  of  the  nitrate.  Third  application,  sixty  grains  to  the 
ounce,  into  the  larynx  and  trachea,  followed  by  less  spasm,  very  little 
irritation,  and  free  expectoration.  Continue  calomel,  two  grains  every 
four  hours. 

7,  p.  M. — Three  or  four  stools  have  been  passed  during  the  day.  The 
child  lies  languidly  on  the  pillow,  with  its  chin  raised,  but  quiet. 
Respiration  dry  and  difficult.  The  first  attempt  at  an  application  this 
evening  failed,  on  account  of  the  restlessness  of  the  child,  and  the 
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spasm  which  followed  was  great,  and  continaed  for  several  minutes. 
In  the  second  attempt,  I  succeeded  in  passing  the  instrument  far  down 
into  the  larjnx,  and  brought  up  with  it  a  quantity  of  tenacious  mucus. 
The  withdrawal  of  the  instrument  was  followed  immediately  by  the 
discharge  of  a  large  quantity  of  thick  membranous,  tenacious,  stringy 
mucus,  somewhat  streaked  and  yellowish,  which  resulted  in  the  com- 
plete relief  of  the  child,  who  laid  back  its  head,  and  went  to  sleep  in  a 
few  seconds. 

23d.  8|,  A.  M. — The  respiration  of  our  patient  is  comparatively 
easy;  slept  well  last  night;  has  had  four  bilious  stools.  He  is  so  much 
relieved  that  we  resolve  Tioi  to  apply  the  salt  at  present,  but  to  hold 
ourselves  in  readiness  to  make  the  application  should  it  be  requited 
during  the  day. 

6,  p.  H. — The  child  is  sitting  on  his  mother's  lap,  playing  with  hii 
toys.  Respiration  slightly  stridulous;  has  taken  bread  and  milk;  had 
three  stools  during  the  day;  has  slept  comfortably.  The  throat,  as 
far  as  we  can  see,  is  free  from  the  diphtheritic  deposit  which  at  the  first 
and  second  visits  had  been  very  evident,  covering  the  fauces  and  soft 
palate  with  a  milk-colored  membrane.  Made  no  application  this  time, 
but  directed  to  continue  calomel,  one-half  grain  every  four  hours,  with 
one  grain  of  quinine  in  syrup. 

24th.  9J,  A.  M. — Found  the  child  lying  comparatively  easy  in  the 
cradle;  but  little  sound  in  the  respiration,  which  was  but  slightly  im- 
peded; had  passed  a  comfortable  night;  slept  well,  taken  nourishment, 
and  passed  three  stools;  no  application;  calomel  to  be  continued; 
consultations  to  cease.  Dr.  Beasly  informs  me  that  the  child  got  per- 
fectly well,  without  a  bad  symptom,  and  that  he  thinks  the  applica- 
tions were  the  means  of  saving  its  life. 

It  will  be  seen  that  none  of  the  usual  remedies,  such  as  bleeding, 
emetics,  cathartics,  tobacco,  &lc.,  &c.,  with  the  exception  of  a  few 
grains  of  calomel,  were  used  in  this  case. 

(To  be  continued.) 


-^•^♦■^  > 


THB  LARYNGOSCOPE  OF  PROF.  CZERMAK. 

By  Hugo  Stangenwald,  M.D. 

Read  before  the  New  Toric  Medico-Chirargical  College,  June  14,  I860. 

The  principal  part  of  this  simple  and  useful  instrument  consists  of  a 
small  metallic  mirror  attached  to  a  long  flexible  handle,  which  is  intro- 
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dnced  into  the  cavity  of  the  fauces  to  aid  in  physiological  and  patho- 
logical investigations. 


The  flexibility  of  the  handle  allows  of  the  adjustment  of  the  mirror 
under  different  angles,  and  in  order  to  prevent  the  condensation  of 
watery  vapor  upon  the  reflecting  surface,  it  is  gently  heated  over  a 
lamp,  or  dipped  into  warm  water,  before  it  is  introduced  into  the  cav- 
ity for  observation. 

The  earliest  mention  of  such  an  instrument  for  diagnostic  purposes, 
we  find  as  far  back  as  1840,  in  a  work  on  "Practical  Surgery,"  by 
Bobt.  Liston,  Esq.  Under  the  head  of  **  Ulcerated  Glottis,^^  Mr.  Liston 
says : 

"  A  view  of  the  parts  may  be  sometimes  obtained  by  means  of  a 
speculum — such  a  glass  as  is  used  by  dentists  on  a  long  stalk — previ- 
ously dipped  into  hot  water,  introduced  with  its  reflecting  surface 
downward,  and  carried  well  into  the  fauces."  In  November,  1855, 
M.  Garcia  published  in  the  Philosophical  Magazine,  and  Journal  of 
Science  his  *'  Observations  on  the  Human  Voice,"  in  which  he  publish- 
ed a  number  of  very  interesting  and  accurate  experiments,  demonstrat- 
ing the  formation  of  the  voice  and  the  position  of  the  vocal  organs. 
After  him,  in  the  winter  of  1857,  Dr.  John  N.  Czermak,  Professor  of 
Physiology,  at  the  University  of  Pesth,  in  Hungary,  commenced  his 
laryngoscopic  investigations,  respecting  the  formation  of  the  Arabian 
guttural  sounds,  at  the  same  time  repeating  the  experiments  of  Garcia; 
and  while  thus  engaged,  became  aware  of  the  truly  practical  import- 
ance of  the  instrument  for  diagnostic  purposes.  By  an  article  in  the 
Vienna  Medlcil  Weekly,  of  March,  1858,  he  gave  the  first  impulse,  by 
calling  the  attention  of  medical  men  to  the  importance  of  its  use,  and 
recommended  its  adoption  as  a  valuable  means  of  diagnosis.  In  June 
of  the  same  year,  Dr.  Turck,  of  Vienna,  also  published  his  observations 
on  the  laryngoscope  and  its  manipulations. 

Without  entering  any  further  into  its  history,  I  shall  proceed  to  de- 
scribe the  second  part  of  the  instrument.  This  consists  of  a  large 
concave  mirror  of  about  8  to  12  inches  focal  distance,  and  three  or 
four  inches  diameter,  arranged  on  the  well-known  principle  of  the 
ophthalmoscope,  which  serves  to  reflect  the  light  of  an  Argand  burner, 
or  gas  flame,  upon  the  surface  of  the  small  metallic  mirror,  while  the 
37 
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Utter  is  held  Bkilirully  &nd  carefullj  in  the  cavity  of  the  pharynx  on 

der  a  proper  angle.    The  image  is  observed  throagh  the  circokirr 
aperture  in  its  centre,  thus  making  the  centre  of  reflection  at  the  sam^ 
time  the  central  point  of  observation,  and  conseqaently  losing  a  ver^ 
small  amount  of  light.     When  it  is  desirable  to  have  bath  bands  fre- 
for  use,  the  mirror,  freely  movable  by  screws  in  all  directions,  is  fu  - 
tached  to  a  support  of  soft  wood  or  orris-root,  by  means  of  which    -^ 
may  he  firmly  held  between  the  teeth,  thus  euabliug  the  operator  t. 
Dse  a  spatula,  probang,  or  other  surgical    instrument,  with   perfe«; 
ease.    The  use  of  the  spatula,  however,  will  but  rarely  be  necessary; 
for  if  the  patient  puts  his  tongue  far  enough  forward,  so  aa  to  fom 
a  long  central  cavity  on  its  surface,  continuing  all  the  while  to  breat&B 
naturally,  no  great  difficulty  will  be  esperienced  in  introducing  the  lni^ 
ror  into  the  pharynx ;  while  at  the  same  time,  by  stretching  the  tongix 
forward,   the  epiglottis  will   bo  lifted  off  from  the  aperture  of  tbi 
glottis,  and  by  pronouncing  forcibly  certain  sounds,  the  cordte  vogsIh 
will  be  brought  into  full  view. 


On  proDonncing  the  long  soand  a,  (as  in  fate,)  these  will  be  seen  to 
open,  allowing  the  inspection  of  the  parts  beneath.  After  becomioK 
a  little  accustomed  and  skilled  in  the  use  of  the  hand  holding  ^^ 
small  steel  mirror,  so  as  not  to  produce  any  undue  pressnre  oa  tlu 
parta  concerned,  which  might  distress  the  patient,  we  find  no  difficoltf 
in  bringing  into  view  such  parts  as  the  back  of  the  tongue,  the  epi- 
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glottis,  the  arythenoid  cartilages,  the  true  and  false  vocal  cords,  the 
TCDtriculi  Morgagni,  and  the  anterior  walls  of  the  larynx  and  trachea. 
This  would  certainly  be  sufficient  inducement  to  adopt  the  use  of  the 
instrument  for  diagnosticating  pathological  changes  in  those  parts; 
bat  even  more  may  be  done  by  persevering  and  skillful  efforts. 

During  my  recent  European  tour,  I  visited  Prof.  Czermak  at  Pesth, 
and  was  invited  by  him  to  examine  several  patients  at  a  private 
clinique,  suffering  from  polypi,  and  other  diseases  of  the  vocal  organs, 
which  could  be  seen  with  surprising  clearness  and  distinctness  by 
means  of  his  laryngoscope.  Yet  the  full  capability  of  the  instrument 
appeared  in  its  true  bearing,  when  he  proceeded  to  exhibit  to  me  on 
himself,  not  alone  the  above-mentioned  parts,  but  also  the  whole  an- 
terior wall  of  the  trachea,  and  twice  during  the  course  of  the  even- 
ing the  bifurcation  of  the  trachea  itself.  The  latter  could,  probably, 
only  be  attained  by  great  perseverance  and  careful  training,  yet  goes 
to  show  what  might  be  accomplished  by  the  use  of  this  instrument  in 
skillful  hands.  I  had  heard  of  his  ability  to  show  the  bifurcation  of 
the  trachea  before  I  came  to  Hungary,  but  had  smiled  incredulously 
at  the  idea  of  its  being  possible  to  see  the  same  in  a  living  individual, 
yet  I  went  away  convinced  and  perfectly  satisfied  on  the  subject. 

While  repeating  the  above  experiment,  it  is  necessary  to  remem- 
ber the  anatomical  curve  of  the  trachea,  and  obviate  its  convex- 
ity forward  by  resting  the  back  firmly  against  the  corner  of  a  sofa  or 
easy-chair,  and  bending  the  head  and  neck  slightly  forward.  For 
inspecting  the  epiglottis  and  vocal  cords  merely,  the  patient  is  seated 
in  front  of  the  operator,  his  hands  supported  upon  his  knees,  the  up- 
per part  of  the  body  and  neck  inclining  somewhat  forward,  and  the 
n[ioath  open  as  wide  as  possible.  The  only  difficulty  in  the  operation 
is  the  amount  of  skill  requisite  to  manipulate  the  small  mirror,  so  as 
to  bring  the  required  parts  into  view,  and  to  get  the  eye  accustomed 
to  the  appearance  and  relative  position  of  the  parts  when  thus  shown 
reversed,  according  to  the  laws  of  reflection  of  light.  This,  however, 
is  easily  acquired  after  a  few  experiments.  The  temperature  of  the 
mirror  must  of  course  be  such  as  not  to  cause  pain  to  the  patient, 
and  is  most  conveniently  tested  by  the  feeling  of  the  operator  before 
its  introduction.  When  there  is  great  irritability  of  the  parts,  several 
trials  may  be  necessary  before  we  can  accomplish  our  object;  yet  that 
sensibility  gradually  subsides  by  continued  use,  and  when  it  is  exces- 
dve  it  may  be  modified  by  applying  previoasly  a  solution  of  nitrate 
of  silver  of  moderate  strength. 
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I  ought  also  to  mention  that  this  instrument,  in  somewhat  mod- 
ified forms,  has  been  used  by  Prof.  Czcrmak  for  examining  the  pos- 
terior wall  of  the  soft  palate,  the  upper  wall  of  the  pharynx,  (caTum 
pharyngo-nasale,)  and  the  nasal  cavities,  as  well  as  the  orifices  of  the 
Eustachian  tubes,  all  of  which  I  had  the  pleasure  to  witness  during 
my  visit.  The  upper  part  of  the  larynx  and  the  lower  parts  of  the 
epiglottis  have  likewise  been  examined  by  means  of  a  very  small  mir- 
ror introduced  through  the  canula  of  a  straight  trachea  tube,  in 
cases  where  there  existed  perfect  closure  of  the  glottis  from  disease. 
The  mirror  used  for  this  purpose  being  necessarily  very  small,  great 
diflBculty  was  experienced  to  prevent  its  cooling  too  rapidly,  till  it 
was  fouud  that  by  covering  the  reflecting  surface  by  a  thin  and  even 
layer  of  a  saturated  solution  of  gum-Arabic,  this  trouble  might  be 
avoided  for  a  considerable  length  of  time. 

On  my  return  to  Paris,  M.  Charriere  requested  the  use  of  the  pres- 
ent instrument  as  a  pattern,  and  a  number  of  phydicians  expressed 
themselves  well  satisfied  with  its  performance  on  my  exhibiting  the 
same  at  the  Hopital  dcs  Enfants,  and  several  other  hospitals  of  Par* 
is.  And  since  my  return  the  instrument  has  been  frequently  used  at 
the  office  of  Dr.  Horace  Green,  No.  12  Clinton  Place,  where,  in  a 
number  of  instances,  it  has  verified  by  the  sense  of  sight,  and  in  a 
most  interesting  manner,  the  rational  diagnosis  previously  made. 

Perhaps  I  should  add  that  Mr.  Ford,  a  skillful  instrument-maker 
of  this  city,  has  also  perfectly  imitated  this  instrument  after  the  pres- 
ent pattern,  and  is  now  manufacturing  the  same  at  his  establishment, 
No.  85  Fulton  Street,  for  the  use  of  the  profession. 
Nkw  York,  June  14,  1860. 


The  Laryngoscope. — M.  Czermak,  Professor  of  Physiology  at  Pesth, 
is  at  the  present  time  in  Paris,  with  the  view  of  bringing  into  notice  an 
instrument  for  exploring  the  interior  of  the  larynx,  and  with  which  the 
vocal  cords,  the  ventricles  of  the  larynx,  the  rings  and  bifurcation  of 
the  trachea,  and  the  Eustachian  tubes,  can  be  seen  with  the  utmost 
facility.  The  laryngoscope  may  be  said  to  be  an  English  invention, 
for  we  read  inListon's  **  Practical  Surgery,"  London  edition,  1840,  p. 
417,  under  the  head  of  ulcerated  glottis:  *' A  view  of  the  parts  may 
be  sometimes  obtained  by  means  of  a  speculum — such  a  glass  as  is  used 
by  dentists — on  a  long  stalk,  previously  dipped  in  hot  water,  introdu- 
ced with  its  reflecting  surface  downward,  and  carried  well  into  the 
fauces."     It  was  not,  however,  until  1855  that  this  idea  was  acted 
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apOD,  when  Garcia,  professor  of  masic,  made  some  valaable  experiments 
to  elucidate  the  physiology  of  the  human  voice,  by  causing  the  image 
of  the  larynx  to  be  reflected  from  a  mirror  placed  against  the  soft  pal- 
ate upon  another  mirror  placed  before  him.  Two  years  subsequently, 
Dr.  Tiirck  endeavored  to  apply  the  instrument  to  medical  diagnosis, 
and  to  him  and  Dr.  Czermak  is  due  the  merit  of  directing  the  atten- 
tion of  the  profession  to  its  use.  Garcia  and  Dr.  Tiirck  employed  the 
light  of  the  sun  in  their  experiments,  but  Prof.  Czermak  has  made  the 
instrument  of  greater  utility  by  applying  it  by  means  of  artificial  light. 
The  latter  physician  has,  moreover,  published  a  monograph  on  the 
subject. 

The  observer  will  at  first  be  puzzled  by  the  altered  position  of  the 
parts  in  the  reflected  image,  the  component  structures  of  the  larynx 
being  seen  upside  down;  but  the  right  side  of  the  larynx  is  seen  on 
the  right  of  the  instrument,  and  so  of  the  left.    The  beginner  had, 
therefore,  better  study  an  excised  larynx,  so  as  to  accustom  himself  to 
the  changed  position  of  the  parts.     The  mode  of  conducting  the  exam- 
ination, writes  the  Berlin  correspondent  of  the  Medical  Times  and  Ga- 
zetUf  May  5th,  1860,  is  as  follows:  "A  metallic  mirror,  varying  in 
size  from  six  to  fourteen  lines  in  diameter,  in  shape  either  square  with 
rounded  .edges,  as  recommended  by  Czermak,  or  oval,  according  to 
Turck's  proposal,  or,  as  it  has  been  found  very  convenient  by  Dr.  Levin, 
of  Berlin,  semicircular,  with  a  concave  inferior  margin,  soldered  to  a 
slightly  flexible  metallic  handle,  is  to  be  introduced  into  the  well-open- 
ed mouth,  and  fixed  in  such  an  angle  against  the  uvula  and  soft  palate 
as  to  throw  incident  luminous  rays  upon  the  larynx,  and  to  reflect  an 
image  of  the  parts  thus  illuminated  into  the  eye  of  the  observer.     To 
prevent  the  mirror  becoming  dim  by  condensation  of  vapor  upon  its 
surface,  it  is  necessary  to  warm  it  previous  to  introduction  by  dipping 
it  into  hot  water,  or  holding  the  unpolished  surface  over  the  flame  of  a 
small  spirit-lamp.     Garcia  made  use  of  the  direct  ray«  of  the  sun  in 
his  experiments;  as  this  source  of  illumination,  however,  is  not  always 
available,  and,  even  if  so,  attended  with  obvious  inconveniences  in 
practice,  Czermak  proposes  the  use  of  a  perforated  concave  mirror,  of 
7-12"  focal  distance,  by  which  the  light  of  an  ordinary  lamp  can  be  con- 
centrated upon  the  larynx-speculum,  the  eye  of  the  observer  being  ap- 
plied to  the  perforation.     As  the  distinctness  of  the  image  will  depend 
upon  the  brilliancy  of  the  illumination  employed,  it  will  be  found  ad- 
vantageous to  concentrate  the  light  of  the  lamp  upon  the  concave  mir- 
ror, by  means  of  a  powerful  bi-convex  lens.     Dr.  Levin,  of  this  city, 
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(Berlin,)  has  devised  a  highly  convenient  apparatus  for  this  purpose, 
consisting  of  a  tin  tabe,  carrying  a  convex  lens  of  two  and  a  half  inches 
focal  distance,  and  of  about  the  same  diameter,  which,  by  means  of  a 
simple  contrivance,  can  be  fixed  horizontally  over  an  argand-lamp,  after 
the  shade  has  been  removed/' 

"  The  perforated  concave  reflector  can  either  be  held  between  tiie 
teeth  of  the  observer,  fixed  on  a  suitable  ivory  handle,  as  recommend- 
ed by  Czermak,  or  attached  to  a  large  spectacle-frame,  according  to 
Stell wag's  proposal;  or  it  can  be  suspended  from  a  support  screwed  to 
the  corner  of  the  table  on  which  the  lamp  is  placed.  The  latter  con- 
trivance will  be  found  the  most  convenient  for  practical  purposes." 

**  It  will  be  most  convenient  to  place  the  lamp  to  the  right  of  the 
patient,  who  is  to  be  examined  in  the  sitting  posture,  his  hands  resting, 
upon  his  knees,  his  body  slightly  advanced,  and  his  head  slightly  re- 
clining backward.  According  to  Professor  Traube's  advice,  the  lamp, 
concave  mirror,  and  larynx-speculum  ought  to  be  on  the  same  level, 
and  the  angle  formed  by  the  rays  incident  upon  and  reflected  from  the 
concave  mirror  as  acute  as  possible;  on  this  account,  it  will  be  wiseto 
place  the  lamp  a  little  behind  the  patient.  The  observer  supports  the 
head  and  chin  of  the  patient  with  the  left,  and  introduces  the  larynx- 
speculum  with  his  right  hand,  looking  through  the  perforation  of  the 
concave  mirror,  by  means  of  which  he  illuminates  the  pharynx." 

"  By  causing  the  patient  to  sound  alternately  the  Roman  vowels, 
a,  e,  the  velum  and  uvula  will  be  raised  so  as  to  admit  of  the  mirror 
being  introduced  with  greater  facility.  In  pressing  the  speculum 
against  the  soft  palate  and  uvula,  great  care  must  be  taken  to  avoid 
touching  the  posterior  wall  of  the  pharynx,  the  palatine  arches,  and 
the  base  of  the  tongue,  to  prevent  the  supervention  of  vomiting  and 
deglutition." — N.  A.  Medico-Chirurqical  Review. 


[Translated  for  the  American  Medical  Gazette  bj  Dr.  Mabslaio).] 

H7STERIA. 

An  interesting  and  remarkable  case,  illustrative  of  the  obstinate 
and  complicated  character  sometimes  assumed  by  hysteric  affections, 
is  reported  by  Professor  Fonsagrieves,  of  the  Naval  School  at  Brest, 
in  a  paper  recently  inserted  in  the  Bulletin  de  Thirapeutique.  This 
case  is  highly  suggestive  both  in  its  pathological  and  therapeutical  as- 
pects. 

The  professor  was  consulted  in  1856  by  Miss  K.,  an  English  lady. 
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twenty-one  years  of  age,  who  from  infancy  had  suffered  from  an  ob- 
stinate coagh,  attended  with  general  ill  health  and  extreme  nervous 
mobility.  When  Dr.  F.  first  saw  her,  she  was  suffering  from  dys- 
menorrhoea.  Her  tongue  was  often  coated,  her  appetite  bad,  her  di- 
gestion capricious  and  difi&cult.  Constipation,  alternated  with  diar- 
rhoea. In  the  following  August  severe  pains  invaded  the  legs,  and 
the  trouble  which  had  always  attended  her  menstrual  periods  be- 
came aggravated.  For  the  next  three  months  the  catamenia  were 
entirely  suppressed,  although  emmenagogues  were  perseveringly  given. 
During  this  time  ecchymatous  eruptions  appeared  on  the  upper  part 
of  the  body,  coinciding,  generally,  with  the  proper  time  of  the  menses, 
and  always  accompanied  by  obstinate  anorexia  and  indigestion. 

In  December,  the  patient  was  obliged  to  keep  her  bed  through  one 
of  these  attacks.  Ever  since  the  age  of  puberty  she  had  been  sub- 
ject to  similar  trouble,  and  her  frequent  cataraenial  irregularity  and 
intermissions  had  always  been  attended  by  headache,  dyspepsia,  and 
spasms.     Now,  however,  these  old  symptoms  subside. 

On  the  26th,  she  was  seized  with  very  severe  cramps  in  the  legs. 
Por  twenty-four  hours  these  cramps  succeeded  each  other  almost  with- 
out intermission,  and  attended  with  intense  pains  in  the  abdomen,  in 
the  loins,  between  the  shoulders,  and  in  the  lower  members.  The 
arms  were  as  yet  unaffected. 

On  the  27th,  a  few  leeches  were  applied  to  the  vulva,  but  without 
any  benefit.  On  the  30th,  a  warm  bath  was  prescribed,  to  modify 
the  cramps,  which  had  assumed  a  very  painful  intensity.  As  soon  as 
the  patient  touched  the  water  she  fell  into  a  lethargic  stupor,  which 
continued  in  the  bath,  lasted  several  hours  afterwards,  resisted  the 
most  energetic  peripheric  excitation,  and  did  not  yield,  except  for  a 
moment,  to  the  action  of  cold  affusions.  As  soon  as  she  was  left  to 
herself  she  fell  again  into  the  same  state.  During  this  sleep,  her 
countenance  was  calm,  her  skin  very  red,  and  her  limbs  completely 
relaxed.  Little  by  little,  the  lethargic  symptoms  passed  away;  but 
some  weeks  later,  and  subsequently  to  another  bath,  they  returned, 
with  increased  power.  For  seventy-two  hours,  without  interruption, 
the  stupor  obstinately  resisted  every  effort,  and  was  undisturbed  even 
by  cold  affusions.  It  was  noticed  that  as  the  first  lethargic  attack 
had  passed  off,  her  lower  limbs  became  rigid,  though  she  did  not  per- 
ceive it,  and  attributed  to  weakness  the  difficulty  she  experienced  in 
walking. 

Towards  the  end  of  January,  the  attempt  was  made  to  get  her  to 
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take  a  few  steps,  while  she  was  supported  by  the  arms;  bat  her  legs 
were  as  if  of  one  piece,  and  the  joints  were  immovable.  Scarcely  had 
her  feet  touched  the  groaud,  when  she  fell  suddenly*  into  a  profound  stu- 
por, during  which  all  the  muscles  were  in  complete  relaxation;  except 
those  of  the  inferior  members,  which  continued  the  seat  of  a  contractile 
rigidity  of  the  strongest  kind.  The  legs  were  rigid,  and  were  extended 
against  each  other;  the  knees  were  strongly  pressed  together,  and  the 
thighs  were  adducted.  The  arms,  a  few  days  afterwards,  became  the 
seat  of  a  similar  rigidity,  which  instantaneously  yielded  to  Faradiza- 
tion, when  the  current  was  passed  from  one  hand  to  the  other.  Th© 
rigidity  of  the  legs,  however,  was  unafifected  by  this  treatment.  The 
very  morning  on  which  this  contraction  was  permanently  established 
the  lethargy  passed  away,  as  if  there  had  been  a  sort  of  antagonism 
between  these  two  opposite  states.  For  five  months  this  rigidity  of 
the  legs  continued,  in  spite  of  the  most  energetic  use  of  cold  baths, 
electricity,  and  other  remedies;  while  the  dyspeptic  symptoms  were 
unaffected  by  nux  vomica,  eau  de  Vecky,  (natural,)  and  bitter  tonics. 
The  remedial  impotence  of  all  the  means  successively  employed 
seemed  to  show  that  the  subsequent  recovery  was  spontaneous,  when, 
a  year  later,  the  involuntary  innervation  abated,  the  will  triumphed, 
and  the  patient  got  well. 

At  the  age  of  thirty  years,  Miss  K's  maternal  grandmother  had 
been  seized  with  a  similar  attack,  which  terminated  iu  anchylosis  of 
the  knees.  This  result  in  the  present  case  was  to  be  apprehended, 
and  would  inevitably  have,  had  not  an  occasional  intermission  of  the 
rigidity  been  obtained  for  making  passive  motion.  To  produce  this 
muscular  resolution,  inhalations  of  chloroform  were  employed,  and 
were  at  first  attended  by  singular  nervous  excitement,  which  would 
have  deterred  the  physician  from  further  attempts,  had  he  not  been 
convinced  that  this  was  the  last  recourse,  and  that  boldness  was  a 
duty.  In  the  course  of  two  or  three  minutes  a  phreno-glottic 
spasm  came  on,  with  an  arrest  for  an  instant  of  respiration,  as  if  the 
muscles  presiding  over  that  function  had  assumed  a  convulsive  rigidi- 
ty. Since,  however,  the  pulse  was  still  unaffected,  the  dose  of 
chloroform  was  increased,  and  the  usual  anaesthetic  slumber  was  at 
length  obtained.  As  soon  as  the  muscular  resolution  permitted,  the 
legs  were  flexed  upon  the  thighs.  Some  resistance  was  perceived, 
which  was  due,  most  likely,  to  the  lesion  of  those  soft,  plastic  prod- 
ucts which,  in  a  joint  long  kept  unflexed,  are  converted  at  length  into 
fibrous  tissue,  not  admitting  of  motion.     As  soon  as  this  resistance 
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was  overcome,  the  two  knees  played  with  the  greatest  facility.  The 
leg,  after  several  attempts,  coald  be  bent  so  as  to  toach  tlie  posterior 
aspect  of  the  thigh.  The  anaesthetic  sleep  finally  assumed  the  char- 
acteristics of  lethargy. 

The  ordinary  means  for  hastening  the  retnrn  of  consciousness  in 
aneesthesia  were  employed,  without  effect.  Cold  affusions  evidently 
contributed  to  promote  it.  In  proportion  as  the  action  of  the  chlo- 
roform ceased,  rigidity  returned  to  the  lower  members;  and  when 
consciousness  was  completely  restored,  the  legs  assumed  their  original 
muscular  tension.  Recourse  was  had  frequently  afterwards  to  this 
means  of  enabling  passive  motion  to  be  made,  in  order  to  retain  the 
integrity  of  the  joints,  until  the  spontaneous  cessation  of  this  strange 
muscular  rigidity  should  restore  the  patient  to  health. 

During  the  twelve  months  in  which  this  muscular  contraction  con- 
tiQued,  with  scarcely  any  change,  the  knees  were  so  closely  pressed 
together  that  a  soft  cushion  had  to  be  interposed,  to  prevent  excoria- 
tiOQS,  and  the  possible  formation  of  eschars.  At  this  period,  the 
muscles  of  the  thighs  and  legs  were  much  diminished  in  size,  and 
s^med  to  lose  a  little  of  their  rigidity.  Less  pain  was  produced  by 
efforts  to  separate  the  two  members,  and  it  seemed  as  if  the  will  was 
resuming  its  sway  over  the  muscles,  dominated  over  so  long  by  the 
tonic  spasm. 

Some  months  afterwards,  by  persevering  efforts,  the  knees  were 
slightly  flexed  without  the  aid  of  chloroform.  Then  the  muscles 
surrendered  entirely.  This  contraction  was,  however,  replaced  by  a 
semi-paralytic  condition,  which  extended  to  the  muscles  of  the  spine, 
bat  slowly  diminished  under  the  influence  of  friction,  shampooing, 
electricity,  and  sea-bathing.  At  present,  (April,  I860,)  the  patient 
can  almost  walk  alone.  A  marked  change  is  produced  in  her  general 
condition,  and  there  is  every  reason  to  anticipate  that  these  persistent 
and  distressing  symptoms  will  leave  no  permanent  mischief  behind 
them. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  features  of  this  case  is  the  long  con- 
tinuance of  the  symptoms.  Tonic  spasms  are  well  known  to  be  more 
rare  in  hysteria  than  clonic  spasms;  but  fugacity  is  usually  one  of 
their  characteristics,  and  the  perverted  innervation  soon  spends  its 
force,  and  passes  away.  Whole  limbs  are  also  yery  rarely  affected 
with  permanent  contractions.  Briquet,  in  his  recent  work  on  hyste- 
ria, records  two  somewhat  similar  cases.  In  one,  there  was  a  hemi- 
plegic  contraction,  which  lasted  several  weeks.    In  the  other,  the 
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lower  limbs  became  rigid,  and  even  chloroform  failed  to  relax  them. 
Had  this  anaesthetic,  however,  been  applied  in  a  manner  sofficiently 
active,  and  sustained,  the  mnscular  contraction  might  probably  have 
been  for  a  time  interrupted,  as  in  the  case  of  Dr.  Fonsagrieve's  pa- 
tient. 

Another  suggestion  is,  the  importance  of  passive  motion  in  all 
cases  where  the  joints  are  kept  in  one  position.  Surgeons  often  err 
on  this  point,  and  troublesome  anchyloses  result,  which  sometimes 
last  through  life.  But  for  the  care  and  intelligence  of  her  physician, 
Miss  K.  would  probably  have  lost  the  power  of  flexing  her  knee- 
joint,  as  did  her  grandmother,  who  was  bedridden  from  this  cause  for 
thirty-two  years. 

8  E  L  E  O  T  I  O  InT  S . 

Case  of  Pnerperal  Con'viilfiionB  from  Albtuninuria,  in  'which  Chloio* 
form  "was  Successiully  Used,  with  Remarks. 

By  Chakles  A.  Lee,  M.D. 

Mrs.  P.T.,  aged  21,  of  very  small  frame  and  feeble  constitution,  was 
taken  with  labor-pains  with  her  first  child,  May  4,  1860.  She  had  for 
several  weeks  presented  a  very  leuco-phlegmatic  appearance,  her  face 
swollen  and  of  almost  an  alabaster  color,  feet  and  ankles  also  swollen, 
otherwise  apparently  healthy,  although  troubled  more  or  less  with 
headache.  She  was  able  to  take  exercise,  and  the  day  before  she  was 
confined  she  walked  nearly  a  mile.  On  examining  the  urine,  it  was 
excessively  loaded  with  albumen,  containing  by  far  the  largest  amount 
I  have  ever  found  in  any  case  whatever.  Fearing  convulsions,  I  had 
procured  a  quantity  of  pure  chloroform,  of  Squibb's  manufacture,  and 
used  it  in  moderation  for  three  hours  before  delivery,  and  giving  it 
during  the  few  last  pains  to  the  extent  of  producing  complete  uncon- 
sciousness. Labor-pains  commenced  at  1  o'clock,  a.  m.,  and  delivery 
took  place  at  3  p.  m.  It  was  given  throughout  in  quantity  sufficient 
to  produce  perfect  tranquillity,  applying  it  as  soon  as  the  first  indica- 
tions of  a  pain  were  perceived,  and  withdrawing  it  when  over. 

Several  times  before  the  labor  was  completed,  there  were  indica- 
tions of  approaching  convulsions,  such  as  turning  up  of  the  eyes,  con- 
tractions of  the  hands,  and  involuntary  twitchings,  which  were  at  once 
removed  by  the  inhalation  of  a  small  quantity  of  chloroform.  There 
was  but  very  slight  discharge  of  blood  on  delivery  of  the  after-birth, 
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certainly  not  more  than  four  ounces  altogether;  the  placenta  having 
been  spontaneoudy  detached,  was  removed  about  half  an  hour  after 
the  child  was  born.  The  patient,  on  awaking  a  few  minutes  after  the 
expulsion  of  the  child,  was  surprised  and  gratified  to  find  that  all  was 
over,  and  expressed  herself  as  perfectly  comfortable.  After  remain- 
ing about  an  hour,  I  left  to  visit  some  other  patients,  and  on  my  return 
in  an  hour  and  a  half  after,  found  that  she  had  had  two  very  violent 
convulsions;  the  first  about  half  an  hour  after  I  left  the  house.  It 
came  on  suddenly,  without  any  warning  or  premonitory  symptoms 
whatever,  and  lasted  two  or  three  minutes.  Soon  after  entering  the 
room  another  very  severe  convulsion  occurred,  which  was  followed  in 
an  hour  by  another,  and  in  the  course  of  the  next  twelve  hours  as 
many  as  ten  more.  Having  employed  the  usual  means,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  bleeding,  general  or  local,  and  the  fits  increasing  in  severity 
and  frequency,  I  procured  a  quantity  of  pure  chloroform,  and  stationed 
myself  at  the  bedside,  which  I  scarcely  left  for  the  next  forty-eight 
hours.  The  patient,  I  should  have  stated  at  first,  retained  her  con- 
sciousness between  the  fits,  but  latterly  remained  perfectly  comatose, 
and  could  not  be  roused.  The  convulsions  were  of  an  epileptiform 
character.  During  the  attack,  the  face  was  distorted  by  spasmodic 
contractions,  the  pupils  dilated,  the  eyes  agitated  and  turned  upward, 
the  tongue  protruded,  and  the  under  jaw  closed  with  such  violence 
that  the  tongue  was  badly  bitten  before  any  precautionary  measures 
were  taken;  all  the  muscles  of  the  body  seemed  thrown  into  violent 
and  irregular  action;  the  limbs  jerked  in  all  directions,  and  it  seemed 
as  if  every  joint  would  undergo  dislocation.  The  expiration  was  ir- 
regular, the  pulse  very  frequent  and  feeble.  The  paroxysms  fortu* 
nately  were  not  of  long  duration,  the  longest  not  exceeding  five 
minates. 

After  commencing  the  use  of  the  chloroform  but  one  paroxysm  oc- 
cnrred,  and  that  was  during  my  absence  from  the  bedside.  About 
half  a  minute  before  the  convulsion  began,  some  premonitory  symp- 
toms appeared,  such  as  turning  up  of  the  eyes,  grasping  or  contraction 
of  the  hand  and  fingers,  closing  of  the  teeth,  and  slight  general 
agitation.  As  soon  as  these  symptoms  appeared,  about  a  drachm 
of  chloroform  was  applied  to  the  mouth  and  nose  on  a  handkerchief, 
and  two  or  three  inspirations  were  enough  to  cause  entire  relaxa- 
tion, and  a  removal  of  all  the  threatening  symptoms.  The  control 
exercised  by  the  chloroform  over  the  morbid  condition,  or  exciting 
caose  of  the  paroxysms,   was  perfect  and  complete;  nor  was  the 
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palse  rendered  more  freqaent  or  feeble  in  consequence  of  its  use. 
The  vital  functions  were  all  carried  on  with  regularity.  Its  use 
was  discontinued  as  soon  as  the  threatening  symptoms  above  men- 
tioned disappeared,  which  was  about  forty-eight  hours  after  de^ 
livery.  On  examining  the  urine  at  the  end  of  that  time,  it  was  found 
to  be  free  from  albumen. 

The  patient  remained  wholly  unconscious  all  this  time,  and  for  nearly 
as  long  a  period  afterwards.  The  pulse  most  of  the  time  ranged  from 
150  to  180  in  a  minute,  much  of  the  time  too  feeble  and  frequent  to 
be  counted ;  it,  however,  gradually  came  down,  so  that  by  the  fifth 
day  after  delivery  it' was  but  120.  Life  was  sustained  by  giving 
essence  of  beef,  brandy,  carb.  ammonia,  wine,  &c.,  at  regular  intervals. 
It  is  now  twenty-two  days  since  her  confinement,  and  she  is  progress- 
ing as  favorably  as  could  be  desired;  sitting  up  a  good  part  of  the 
day  and  nursing  her  infant,  which  has  gained  two  pounds  since  birth. 
In  all,  about  fifteen  ounces  of  chloroform  were  used. 

Reviarks. — No  reasonable  person,  I  think,  can  doubt  for  an  instant 
that  chloroform  was  the  means  of  saving  life  in  the  instance  above  re- 
lated; after  all  other  means  had  entirely  failed,  life  nearly  extinct,  the 
paroxysms  becoming  more  and  more  frequent,  and  all  hope  of  saving 
the  patient  nearly  abandoned,  the  anaesthetic  powers  of  chloroform 
were  called  into  requisition,  and  with  absolute  and  perfect  success.  It 
seemed  to  be  the  agent  expressly  made  for  just  such  an  emergency; 
for  it  met  most  fully  and  satisfactorily  all  the  indications  of  the  case, 
and  rescued  the  patient  from  the  very  jaws  of  death.  There  is  every 
reason  to  believe  that  it  prevented  an  attack  of  convulsions  before  par- 
turition was  completed.  There  were  all  the  premonitory  symptoms  of 
a  paroxysm  present,  the  same  as  preceded  the  fits  after  delivery;  but 
on  the  prompt  use  of  chloroform  they  instantly  disappeared;  and 
this  fact,  taken  in  connection  with  its  effects  in  other  similar  cases, 
makes  me  doubt  very  much  the  propriety  of  the  rule  laid  down  by  Pro- 
fessor Henry  Miller,  of  Louisville,  (The  Principles  and  Practice  of 
Obstetrics,  Philadelphia,  1858,  p.  518,)  in  such  cases,  as  follows: 

*'  From  the  very  nature  of  the  disease,  and  the  circumstances  in 
which  its  attack  is  made,  we  should  expect  that  there  can  be  no  se- 
curity for  the  mother  except  by  delivery,  originating  in  the  peculiar 
condition  of  the  womb  during  parturition;  nothing  but  a  total  change 
of  this  condition,  such  as  delivery  brings  about,  can  be  expected  to  put 
a  stop  to  the  convulsive  paroxysms. 
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"  With  every  returning  uterine  contraction,  the  equilibrium  of  the 
circulation  is  disturbed,  and  irritation  is  propagated  anew,  from  the 
cervical  nerves  to  the  true  spinal  system,  and  thus  the  disease  must  be 
kept  up,  in  spite  of  all  the  resources  of  ordinary  therapeutics.  This 
is,  in  effect,  admitted,  by  the  most  sanguine  advocates  of  the  lancet, 
even  by  Gooch  and  Dewees,  who  advise  delivery  by  the  forceps, 
as  soon  as  it  is  practicable.  Now  I  go  a  step  further,  and  contend 
that,  where  the  mother  is  placed  in  the  fearful  jeopardy  supposed  in 
the  outset  of  these  remarks,  it  is  lawful,  nay,  it  is  our  imperative 
duty,  to  deliver  by  craniotomy,  whether  we  have  complete  assurance 
of  the  death  of  the  child  or  not." 

In  the  first  place,  it  may  be  remarked  that  it  is  an  entire  assump- 
tion, unsupported  by  any  known  facts,  that  the  cause  of  puerperal  con- 
vulsions consists  *'  in  a  peculiar  condition  of  the  womb  daring  parturi- 
tion." There  is  no  subject  in  regard  to  which  greater  discrepancy  of 
opinion  exists  than  that  of  the  remote  and  proximate  causes  of  puerpe- 
ral convulsions.  Scarcely  any  two  writers  have  expressed  the  same 
opinions.  A  very  common  opinion  among  medical  men  is,  that  the 
principal  exciting  cause  is  congestion  of  the  cerebral  vessels,  or  pres- 
sure on  the  brain,  while  Dr.  Collins  thinks  we  are  quite  ignorant  as 
yet  of  what  the  cause  may  be. — (  Treat,  on  Midwifery.) 

Puerperal,  like  all  other  convulsions,  may  be  centric  or  eccentric, 
and  the  stimulus  mechanical  or  emotional.  The  centric  causes  may 
be  intra-vertebral,  or  intra-cranial,  or  both.  Pressure  oA  the  brain 
from  fullness  of  the  vessels,  a  clot  of  blood,  or  collection  of  serum,  may, 
by  counter-pressure  on  the  medulla  oblongata,  cause  convulsions.  So, 
also,  similar  causes  acting  on  the  spinal  meninges  and  medulla  pro- 
duce the  same  effect.  In  like  manner,  an  opposite  condition:  a  want 
of  a  proper  supply  of  blood  to  these  cases  of  fatal  uterine  hasmorrhage, 
or  in  animals  bled  to  death.  But  the  most  important  and  most  fre- 
quent of  all  these  causes  is  the  constitution  of  the  blood.  This  fluid 
becomes  changed  from  its  normal  condition,  during  utero-gestation,  by 
the  imperfect  depurating  action  of  the  secretory  and  excretory  organs, 
caused  chiefly  by  want  of  proper  exercise,  and  the  mechanical  pressure 
of  the  gravid  uterus  on  the  intestines,  the  renal  vessels  and  nerves, 
and  the  kidneys.  The  blood,  moreover,  does  not  undergo  thorough 
oxygenation,  from  the  pressure  upward,  preventing  the  free  action  of 
tHe  diaphragm.  But  chiefly  does  the  blood  become  a  morbid  stimu- 
lant to  the  spinal  system,  in  consequence  of  the  loss  of  albumen  by  the 
urine  and  the  retention  of  the  ure^  and  other  salts  in  the  blood,  cans- 
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ing  the  now  well-known  affection  albuminuria.     We  have  no  accord*'*® 
statistics  showing  the  proportion  of  cases  of  convulsion  dependent  up  ^^^ 
this  condition  of  the  blood,  but  it  is  very  safe  to  say,  that  in  a  t^*^^ 
majority,  especially  of  primipara,  it  is  the  exciting  cause.     Thus,  T^  '• 
Lever  remarks,  **  I  have  carefully  examined  the  urine  in  every  case   ^^^ 
puerperal  convulsions  that  has  since  come  under  my  notice,  bothintb*-  e 
Lying-in  Charity  of  Guy's  Hospital  and  in  private  practice,  and  »  » 
every  case  but  one  the  urine  has  been  found  albuminous  at  the  time'^>f 
convulsions.     I  further  have  investigated  the  condition  of  the  ariDei.x} 
upward  of  fifty  women,  from  whom  the  secretion  has  been  drawn  dttX*- 
ing  labor  by  the  catheter;  great  care  being  taken  that  none  of  tlie 
vaginal  discharges  were  mixed  with  the  fluid;  and  the  result  has  been, 
that  in  no  cases  have  I  detected  albumen  except  in  those  in  which 
there  have  been  convulsions,  or  in  which  symptoms  have  presented 
themselves   which  are  readily  recognized  as  precursors  of  puerperal 
X     fits;"  and  "  this  has  been  confirmed  by  numerous  writers  pn  this  sub- 
ject, as  Simpson,  Legroux,  Blot,  and  others."    That  the  mechanical 
pressure  upon  the  kidneys,  by  causing  congestion  of  these  organs,  is 
the  cause  of  albuminous  urine,  can  scarcely  admit  of  doubt,  inasmuch 
as  this  condition  is  met  with  most  frequently  in  primipara,  and  disap- 
pears in  two  or  three  days  at  furthest  after  parturition.     There  is  no 
evidence  whatever  to  show  that  it  is  dependent  in  such  cases  on  granu- 
lar degeneration,  as  has  been  maintained  by  some. 

It  is  evident  that  the  depuratory  actions  of  the  kidneys  should  be 
active  during  the  puerperal  state,  in  order  to  eliminate  the  debris  of 
the  foetal  and  maternal  system,  and  thus  preserve  the  health  of  the 
mother.  It  is  no  less  evident  that  the  causes  already  mentioned  tend 
to  impair  the  excretory  functions,  and  produce  that  condition  of  the 
circulating  fluids,  as  to  predispose  to,  or  excite  convulsive  action.  In 
regarding  the  state  of  the  blood  circulating  in  the  spinal  centre  as  the 
most  frequent  cause  of  puerperal  convulsion,  we  do  not  deny  the  influ- 
ence of  eccentric  or  reflex  causes  in  certain  cases,  such  as  irritation 
of  the  uterus  itself,  and  the  uterine  passages;  irritation  of  intra-cranial 
excitor  nerves;  irritation  of  the  ovaries;  of  the  intestinal  canal,  the 
stomach,  the  bladder,  and  possibly  the  cutaneous  nerves,  though  sev- 
eral of  these  causes  may  act  together,  and  centric  and  eccentric  causes 
be  combined  in  producing  the  result.  In  some  cases,  it  may  be 
diflBcuit  to  decide  which  are  the  remote  and  which  the  exciting  causes; 
or,  whether  the  same  cause  may  not  be  both  predisposing  and  excit- 
ing. But  in  either  case,  I  believe  it  will  be  found  that  chloroform  is, 
in  a  vast  majority  of  cases,  the  sheet-anchor  of  our  reliance. 
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Iq  the  case  which  I  have  briefly  sketched,  the  prognosis  was  nearly 
hopeless.  The  patient  was  of  very  feeble  constitution,  very  slight 
frame,  a  highly  nervous  temperament,  the  urine  loaded  with  albumen, 
and  she  had  lost  a  brother  of  the  age  of  14,  a  few  months  previously, 
of  albuminuria.  I  am  fully  aware  that,  as  a  general  rule,  it  would 
not  be  safe  to  rely  on  a  single  case  for  guidance  in  the  management  of 
this  dangerous  affection;  but  I  was  too  much  gratified  with  the  action 
of  chloroform  in  this  case,  and  I  think  it  well  worthy  of  being  com- 
municated.— American  Journal  Medical  Sciences. 


Clixiical  Report  of  a  Case  observed  at  the  Charity  Hospital — 

Session  of  1859-60. 

Bj  AusnN  FusTy  M.D.,  Prof,  of  Clinical  Medicine  and  Medical  Pathology,  N.  0.  School  of  Medicine. 

Empyema  and  Operation  for  Paracentesis  Thoracis. 

Case.  —  Empyema. — John  Schrimp,  aged  23,  German,  admitted 
Dec.  13,  1859.  This  patient  was  admitted  in  the  evening,  and  not  seen 
by  me  until  the  following  morning.  He  suflFered  greatly  from  dyspnoea 
daring  the  night,  and  was  unable  to  lie  down.  At  the  time  of  my  visit 
the  respirations  were  very  frequent  and  labored.  The  countenance  of 
the  patient  expressed  extreme  anxiety  and  distress.  The  lips  were 
deeply  cyanosed.  The  pulse  was  very  frequent  and  feeble.  Slight  ex- 
ertion occasioned  so  great  increase  of  the  dyspncea  that  the  patient 
seemed  about  to  die  by  apncea.  The  patient  stated  that  his  illness 
had  been  of  only  fifteen  days'  duration. 

On  examination  of  the  chest,  the  left  side  was  everywhere  dilated 
and  nearly  motionless,  the  respiratory  movements  of  the  right  side  being 
exaggerated.  The  left  side  was  universally  flat  on  percussion.  Feeble 
respiratory  murmur  was  heard  at  the  summit,  behind,  on  the  left  side, 
and  extended  downward  over  the  whole  interscapular  space.  Else- 
where on  that  side  there  was  no  respiratory  sound.  On  the  right 
aide  the  respiratory  murmur  was  vesicular  and  exaggerated.  The  apex 
beat  of  the  heart  was  felt  on  the  right  side  below,  and  to  the  right  of 
the  nipple.  There  was  no  cardiac  friction  sound.  The  intercostal 
depressions  on  the  left  side  were  abolished:  they  were  distinct  on  the 
right  side. 

It  was  evident  that  the  life  of  the  patient  could  only  be  saved  by 
the  operation  of  paracentesis;  but  as  he  appeared  to  be  nearly  moribund, 
I  hesitated  somewhat  to  puncture  the  chest,  lest  he  should  die  daring 
the  operation  of  withdrawing  the  liquid.    I  concladed,  however,  to  re- 
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sort  to  it  withoat  delay.  A  small  trocar  was  introdnced  just  Mow 
the  lower  angle  of  the  scapala,  and  the  canula  attached  to  a  flexitits 
tube  connected  with  a  doable-suction  pump,  adapted  to  this  pupoML 
as  proposed  originally  by  Dr.  Wyman,  of  Cambridge,  and  emplqjcl^ 
within  the  last  few  years,  in  a  large  nnmber  of  cases  reported  by  Dr. 
Bowditcb,  of  Boston.  *  Three  quarts  of  pamlent  liqaid  were^wfth- 
drawn  from  the  chest  withoat  difficulty.  The  operation  cauMdao 
pain.  The  removal  of  the  liqaid  occasioned  no  inconTenience  ezoepk 
from  slight  cough.  The  cannlar  was  remoTcd  when  the  patient  te* 
gan  to  complain.  The  patient  at  once  expressed  gteat  relief  of  the 
dyspnoea,  and  his  condition  was  evidently  improred.  On  ezaouBatioo 
of  the  liqaid  microscopically,  the  field  was  found  to  be  crowded  with 
pas  corpuscles.  After  the  operation  the  heart  was  (bond  to  h|«i 
moved  a  couple  of  inches  to  the  left,  but  still  beating  to  the  right  of^ 
sternum.  The  respiratory  murmur  at  the  summit  of  the  left  dde  wii 
more  developed,  but  was  still  very  feeble. 

A  few  hours  after  the  operation  the  skin  became  hot,  and  the  pobs 
developed,  beating  with  considerable  force — 120  per  minute.  Tk»  ffr 
tient  was  able  to  lie  down  on  the  affected  side.  He  took  nourishmtst 
and  milk  punch.  Half  a  grain  of  the  sulphate  of  morphia  was  givin 
at  night.    He  passed  a  comfortable  night. 

On  the  following  morning  his  aspect  was  improved,  and  he  reported 
much  better.  The  skin  was  cool.  The  pulse  was  130  and  feeble;  the 
respirations  56.  He  took  nutriment  with  relish.  The  lips  were  still 
livid,  and  the  bands  deeply  congested. 

Physical  examination  showed  the  left  side  to  be  still  filled  with 
liquid.  Flatness  on  percussion  on  this  side  was  universal,  with  absence 
of  respiratory  sound,  save  a  feeble,  low,  indistinct  murmur  behind,  hi 
the  interscapular  space.  The  heart's  beat  was  on  the  right  of  the  ste^ 
num.  The  treatment  directed  was  the  haustus  quinia  of  the  hospital, 
with  milk  punch,  nutritious  diet,  and  at  night  the  sulphate  of  morphia. 

At  evening  of  the  21st  I  removed,  in  the  same  way  as  on  the  19th, 
two  quarts  of  pus.  When  this  quantity  had  been  withdrawn  it  ceased 
to  flow,  as  I  supposed  at  the  time,  from  obstruction  of  the  canule;  hai, 
as  I  afterwards  concluded,  because  there  was  little  matter  remaining 
above  the  level  of  the  puncture.    In  the  morning,  prior  to  the  opera- 

*yide  Am.  Jour,  of  Med.  Sciences,  April,  1852.  Jnstrameats  deslgnei  ftr 
this  purpose,  and  also  to  serve  as  a  stomach-pump,  and  for  enemata,  kn  mtB- 
ufactared  by  Tiemaan,  of  New  York. 
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tioD,  the  respirations  were  56,  and  the  palse  130.  After  the  opera- 
tion the  respirations  fell  to  40,  and  the  pulse  to  120.  Oo  the  follow- 
ing morning  the  poise  was  110,  and  the  respirations  were  40.  He 
had  passed  a  comfortable  night. 

On  examination  of  the  chest  on  the  22d,  I  foand  vesiculo-tympanitic 
resonance  at  the  summit  of  the  left  side,  extending  as  low  as  the  nip- 
ple, with  weak  vesicular  murmur  and  feeble  vocal  resonance.  The 
heart's  impulse  was  nowhere  felt,  but  the  sounds  of  the  heart  were 
loadest  over  the  lower  part  of  the  sternum,  to  the  left  of  the  median 
line.     No  cardiac  nor  pleural  friction  sound. 

The  treatment  was  continued. 

Dec.  23. — The  pulse  was  116  and  the  respirations  36.  He  had  slight 
congh  and  very  small  expectoration.    He  reported  very  comfortable. 

January  2d,  1860. — The  liquid  had  accumulated  so  that  it  was 
deemed  best  to  puncture  the  che'st  again.  Thirty-six  ounces  of  pus 
were  withdrawn  by  means  of  the  syringe,  as  before.  The  respirations 
were  40,  and  the  pulse  128.  The  treatment  continued  to  be  milk 
pnnch,  with  nutritious  diet,  and  the  syrup  of  morphia,  'pro  re  nata. 

Jan.  12. — Since  the  preceding  date  the  patient  had  been  able  to  be 
up  and  dressed  and  to  walk  about  the  ward.  The  liquid  had  again 
accamulated  so  as  to  nearly  fill  the  left  side  of  the  chest,  and 
push  the  heart  to  the  right  of  the  sternum.  A  larger-sized  trocar 
was  on  this  date  introduced  into  the  chest,  behind,  below  the  angle 
of  the  scapula,  but  no  pus  escaped.  Thinking  that  possibly  I  had 
punctured  the  lung,  I  withdrew  the  canula,  but  I  was  afterwards 
satisfied  that  the  instrument  came  into  contact  with  thick  lymph 
or  false  membrane,  and  carried  it  forward  without  penetrating  it. 
The  patient  complained  of  some  pain,  but  of  no  other  inconvenience, 
and  the  day  following  he  was  up  and  dressed  as  usual. 

Jan.  16. — I  punctured  the  chest  again,  introducing  the  large-sized 
trocar  in  the  seventh  intercostal  space,  about  two  inches  to  the  left 
of  a  line  passing  vertically  through  the  nipple.  Forty-eight  ounces  of 
pas  were  removed.  Some  trouble  was  experienced  in  consequence  of 
the  canula  becoming  frequently  obstructed.  The  canula  was  left  in 
the  chest.  Pus  continued  to  escape  from  it  in  abundance,  but  escap- 
ing into  compresses,  it  could  not  be  measured.  Air  passed  into  and 
from  the  chest  freely,  with  the  acts  of  respiration,  giving  rise  to  an 
amphoric  sound  when  the  tube  was  open,  which  ceased  when  the  tube 
was  closed.     Metallic  tinkling  and  echo  were  also  observed. 

Jftn.  18. — ^The  tube  was  removed,  the  opening  into  the  chest  en- 
larged with  the  scalpel  by  my  colleague,  Professor  Choppin,  and  a  tent, 
88 
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of  lint  introduced.  It  was  determined  to  make  %  permanent-  flitria 
in  conseqaence  of  the  repeated  reaccomQlation  of  pas,  and  the  difieil- 
ty  in  remofing  it  by  means  of  the  saction-pomp  at  the  last  opeiatiM. 

Jan.  28. — On  remoTing  the  tent  twenty-four  ounces  of  pus  esoapoi 
It  has  become  very  foetid  since  the  permanent  opening  was  mads  into 
the  chest. 

Feb.  4th — ^The*  opening  into  the  chest  is  maintained  by  the  da^f 
introduction  of  a  tent  of  lint,  the  aperture  being  allowed  to  isnsii 
open  for  some  time  for  the  escape  of  pus.  When  it  remains  open  the 
discharge  is  considerable,  and  the  pus  is  constantly  esc^ring.  .Iks 
quantity  of  the  discharge  cannot  be  determined,  but  it  is  mnek  las 
than  it  was  a  week  ago.    It  was  quite  foetid. 

The  patient  is  daily  up,  dressed,  and  about  the  ward.    He  has 
oedema  of  the  feet 

Feb.  15. — Another  opening  was  made  by  Professor  Ohoppin^  ittlto  *  ] 
lower  part  of  the  chest.    A  small  quantity  of  foetid  pus  esci^>ed  fluMJI^ 
this  new  opening. 

Feb.  22. — ^Tho  quantity  of  discharge  firom  the  two  openings  W 
small,  and  the  patient  appeared  to  be  rapidly  impronng.  The  liiisrt 
sounds  had  their  maximum  between  the  left  nipple  and  the  stwnso. 
There  was  dullness  on  perenssiSn  oTcr  the  whole  of  ^e  left  tKk, 
and  the  respiratory  sound  was  feeble,  but  not  bronchial  in  charaetar. 
The  first  opening  was  mode  in  the  seventh  intercostal  space,  aboat 
two  inches  without  the  nipple;  the  second  opening  was  two  iadM 
lower,  and  about  three  inches  to  the  left  of  the  spine.  The  left  tide 
was  much  contracted,  and  the  respiratory  movements  notably  less 
than  on  the  right  side. 

March  28tb. — The  patient  had  progressively  improved.  His  aspect 
was  better.  He  reported  feeling  quite  well.  The  oedema  of  the  ftet 
had  diminished.  The  cough  was  only  occasional,  and  without  expee- 
toration.  Pus  continued  to  be  discharged  at  both  orifices  in  the  cheit; 
but  the  quantity  had  greatly  diminished.  It  was  now  small,  and  die 
foe  tor  was  less.  He  was  up  and  out  of  doors  all  day.  His  appetite 
and  digestion  were  good. 

The  treatment  all  along  consisted  mainly  of  alcoholic  stimnhsti 
and  good  diet,  with  thesyrup'of  morphia  occasionally.  Of  late  thsdt^ 
rate  of  iron  and  quinia  had  been  prescribed. 

On  the  29th  my  hospital  service  terminated,  and  the  condition  of 
the  patient,  subsequently,  has  not  been  ascertained. 

Remarks. — ^The  patient  in  this  case  was  rescued  from  death  by  the 
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operation  of  paracentesis.  The  embarrassment  of  the  circulation  and 
respiration  was  such  that  the  case  must  have  terminated  fatally  in  a 
short  time  had  the  operation  not  been  performed.  The  suffering  and 
danger  were  due,  in  a  measure,  to  the  rapidity  with  which  the  chest 
had  become  distended  with  pus. 

The  withdrawal  of  the  liquid  by  means  of  a  small  canula  attached 
to  a  doable-suction  pump  has  these  important  advantages: 

(a.)  The  operation  is  a  trivial  one.  The  pain  caused  by  the  punc- 
tare  is  slight.  Dr.  Bowditch  claims  that  it  is  a  medical  rather  than  a 
jitr^'ica/ operation,  in  this  respect  holding  the  same  place  as  venesection. 
If  the  small  trocar  were  to  penetrate  the  lung,  it  would  do  no  harm. 
This  has  occurred  under  Dr.  Bowditch's  observation,  and  no  un- 
pleasant results  followed.  It  is  therefore  to  be  preferred,  without  ref- 
erence to  its  other  advantages,  if  the  practitioner  be  doubtful  as  to  the 
diagnosis;  but  this  doubt  can  arise  but  seldom  if  the  practitioner  be 
tolerably  conversant  with  physical  exploration,  for  the  signs  of  liquid 
in  the  chest  are  generally  well  marked.  The  trivial  character  of  the 
operation  is  such  that  it  may  be  repeated  as  often  as  may  be  required. 
After  the  first  operation  the  patient  has  little  or  no  dread  of  it. 

{b,)  The  introduction  of  air  into  the  cavity  of  the  pleura  is  prevent- 
ed. The  injury  produced  by  the  contact  of  air  with  the  inflamed 
pleural  surface  has,  doubtless,  been  much  exaggerated.  Perhaps  no 
harm  whatever  arises  from  this  source.  But  air  in  the  chest  occupies 
q>ace,  and  is  an  obstacle  to  the  free  expansion  of  the  lung.  A  greater 
evil  is,  it  leads  to  chemical  decomposition  of  the  purulent  matter  in  the 
pleural  cavity,  giving  rise  to  foe  tor,  and  rendering  the  liquid  a  source 
of  irritation  to  the  inflamed  membrane. 

"  (c.)  The  liquid  can  be  withdrawn  as  slowly  as  may  be  deemed  advi- 
sable, and  the  quantity  withdrawn  at  a  single  operation  can  be  easily 
regulated.  If  the  compressed  lung  do  not  expand  readily  to  fill  the 
space  left  by  the  removal  of  the  liquid,  the  patient  suffers  pain,  the 
chest  becomes  contracted  in  proportion  to  the  non-expansion,  and  per- 
haps the  inflammation  is  liable  to  be  renewed  or  increased  by  the  sud- 
den rupture  of  pleuritic  attachments  which  may  have  been  formed. 
In  performing  this  operation,  I  have  adopted  a  rule  to  stop  when 
the  removal  of  the  liquid  occasions  distress.  This  rule  probably  pre. 
eludes  any  risk  of  injury  from  the  removal  of  too  lari^e  a  quantity  at 
any  single  operation. 

This  case  being  one  of  empyema,  the  propriety  of  on  operation  for 
paracentesis  does  not  admit  of  question.  Whenever  the  chest  on  one 
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Bide  is  filled  with  panilent  liqaid,  the  prospect  of  its  being  carried  mirty 
bj  absorption  is  too  slig^ht  to  be  considered. '  If  not  remored  by  aanj^ 
eration,  and  the  life  of  the  patient  continue,  perforation  of  the  eksM 
will  be  Wkelj  to  take  place,  and  the  pas  escaping  through  the  apertini 
canses  a  floctaating  tnmor  which  increases  in  abee,  and  if  not  opened 
by  the  scalpel,  at  length  opens  by  ulceration.  Sererat  imtanoef  of 
this  kind  have  fallen  under  my  observation.  If  the  lung  be  firee  fhMK 
disease,  a  cure  under  these  circumstances  may  be  looked  for.  •  Oeea- 
sionally  perforation  of  the  lung  takes  place,  and  the  pus  is  diechaijpdl 
through  the  bronchial  tubes  by  expectoration.  The  spontaneooievei^ 
nation  of  the  chest  in  these  modes  shows  that  in  performing  paricei' 
tesis  in  cases  of  empyema  we  imitate  the  curative  processes  of  naton. 

It  is  the  purulent  character  of  the  liquid  which  renders  the  propHily 
of  the  operation  in  empyema  unqaestiouable;  but  how  is  it  to  be  d^ 
termined  before  the  operation  that  the  liquid  is  purulent  T  lliift-eMi 
only  be  determined  positively  by  withdrawing  a  sufficient  quantity  ftr 
examination;  and  it  is  important,  therefore,  whenever  it  is  depirablt:!* 
settle  the  question,  to  puncture  the  chest  with  a  small  exploring  trMBj^ 
with  reference  to  the  diagnosis.  '   v 

The  operation  of  paracentesis,  performed  with  the  trocar  and  flyringe^ 
proved  to  be  not  sufficient  to  effect  a  cure  in  this  case.  The  pus, 
after  each  operation,  again  accumalated,  and,  at  leugth,  difficulty  was 
experienced  from  the  thickness  of  the  liquid  and  obstruction  of  thecan- 
ula  by  portions  of  lymph.  This  mode  of  performing  the  operation  la 
empyema  will  rarely  suffice,  in  consequence  of  the  difficulty  of  absorp- 
tion and  the  constant  formation  of  pus.  After  withdrawing,  by  sii^ 
cessive  operations,  from  twelve  to  fifteen  pounds  of  pus,  it  was  resolved 
to  make  a  permanent  and  free  opening  into  the  chest,  in  order  that 
the  pus  might  be  discharged  as  fast  as  formed.  Sul)seqQently,  a  comh 
ter-opening  was  made  at  the  bottom  of  the  chest,  to  prevent  a  dqiot 
of  pus  below  the  level  of  the  first  opening.  It  has  lately  been  prop^ 
sed  by  a  writer  in  the  London  Lanut,  whose  name  I  do  not  reoolleeti 
(and  I  am  unable  at  the  time  of  writing  this  article  to  refer  to  the 
Journal,)  to  make  two  openings  into  the  chest  in  cases  of  empyemai 
and  to  resort  to  the  plan  of  **  drainage,"  by  introducing  through  the 
two  openings  a  perforated  caoutchouc  tube.  The  first  opening  having 
been  made  as  low  as  it  is  deemed  advisable  to  puncture  withoel 
risk  of  wounding  the  abdominal  organs,  a  bent  probe,  introduced  into 
this  opening,  comes  to  the  bottom  of  the  pleural  sac,  and  then  made 
to  press  forward  against  the  walls  of  the  chest,  will  indurate  the  peiit 
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where  the  second  opening  is  to  be  made.  The  writer  referred  to  re- 
ports two  or  three  cases  in  which  this  plan  of  treatment  proved  sncess- 
fill. 

Injections  into  the  pleural  sac  have  been  deemed  beneficial. 
These  may  consist  of  simple  water,  with  the  view  of  cleansing  the 
sac,  or  of  a  medicated  liquid,  in  order  to  correct  the  foetor  of  the  dis- 
charge and  modify  the  inflamed  surfaces.  A  weak  solution  of  iodine 
has  been  used  for  the  latter  purpose  by  Dr.  Aran,  of  Paris,  and  Prof. 
Brainard,  of  this  country.  I  cannot  speak  of  their  utility  from  my 
own  observation,  but  it  is  quite  reasonable  to  expect  from  them  benefi- 
cial results. 

The  prognosis  in  the  case  now  reported,  at  the  time  when  my  service 
at  the  hospital  ended,  was  favorable.  The  patient  was  improving  in 
appearance  and  strength,  and  the  discharge  from  the  chest  had  much 
diminished,  and  was  progressively  diminishing.  The  symptoms  and 
physical  signs  rendered  it  probable  that  no  pulmonary  disease  existed — 
a  point  having  an  obvious  bearing  on  the  prospect  of  recovery. — iV. 
O.  Med,  News, 
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QTJACKER7. 

"An  arrest  was  made  on  Saturday  last  of  Dr.  J.  E.  E.  Ealing,  re- 
oently  arrived  in  this  city  and  advertising  for  practice  as  an  aural  sur- 
geon, under  a  provision  in  the  act  of  incorporation  of  the  Medical  So- 
ciety of  the  District  of  Columbia,  which  disallows  persons  from  abroad 
to  practice  medicine  or  surgery  in  the  District  unless  such  persons  have 
received  a  diploma  to  that  effect  from  some  recognized  school  here  or 
elsewhere.  The  case  was  brought  before  Justice  Meyer,  on  Eighth 
*  Street.  One  of  the  witnesvses  in  the  case  was  Dr.  J.  P.  May,  who  iden- 
tified Dr.  Ealing,  alias  Elliott,  as  a  person  who  operated  last  winter  in 
Nashville,  Tenn.,  as  a  corn-cutter  and  extirpator  of  bunions  and  excres- 
eiices  from  the  feet;  that  was  the  whole  height  and  extent  of  his  pre- 
tensions in  Nashville. 

"  During  the  short  time  he  has  been  in  Washington  great  numbers 
of  persons  of  every  condition  in  life  had  applied  to  him,  and  large  sums 
of  money — ^in  one  case  five  hundred  dollars — had  been  paid  him  for  pre- 
tended cures.  In  answer  to  a  question  put  directly  to  the  defendant  by 
Dr.  May,  as  to  whether  he  was  not  the  same  person  who  operated  as  a 
corn  extractor,  etc..  Dr.  Ealing  for  some  time  hesitated,  but  at  length 
answered,  '  Perhaps  I  am.'  Mr.  James  Henderson,  who  travds  ¥nth 
Dr.  Ealing  as  his  agent,  was  also  examined  by  the  JasUc^ 
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coDfirmatorj  testimony  as  to  Ealing's  traveling  with  an  alias,  and  his 
receipt  of  large  sums  of  money  for  his  so-called  cures  of  deafness.  It 
appears,  also,  that  when  in  Nashville  Dr.  Ealing,  alias  Elliott,  publicly 
claimed  'to  belong  to  the  surgical  staff  of  the  medical  department' of 
Queen  Victoria,  and  signed  himself  *  Operating  Surgeon  to  the  Queen 
of  Great  Britain.'  The  Justice  held  Dr.  Ealing  to  bail  in  the  sum  of 
$1,000  for  a  second  appearance,  for  which  he  afterwards  took  $300 
cash  in  hand,  and  kept  a  watch  upon  his  movements,  so  as  to  prevent 
bis  escape.  But  the  Justice  does  not  seem  to  have  been  very  successful, 
as  the  rooms  at  the  National  held  by  the  Doctor  were  vacated  yester- 
day afternoon  and  their  occupant  could  not  be  found,  though  much  in 
request  by  numerous  indignant  patients  who  had  paid  '  in  advance.'"— 
Nat,  Int. 


Medical  Patents  and  our  National  Code  of  Ethics. 

On  the  cover  of  the  Boston  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal,  we  notiee 
the  advertisement  of  "  The  Uterine  Elevator — Patenied  January  24, 
1860,"  and  invented  by  John  A.  Wadsworth,  M  D.,  of  Providence, 
R.  I.  This  advertisement  contains  the  joint  certificate  of  twenty-six 
individuals  with  M.D.  attached  to  their  names,  thirteen  of  whom  have 
their  names  also  recorded  on  the  list  of  Permanent  Members  of  the 
American  Medical  Association. 

Turning  to  the  Code  of  Medical  Ethics  of  the  Association,  we  find 
under  the  general  head — "  Of  the  duties  of  Physicians  to  each  other ,  and 
to  the  Profession  at  largej^  and  under  the  special  head — ^^  Duties  for 
the  support  of  professional  character ^^  the  following  important  clause: 
"  4.  Equally  derogatory  to  professional  character  is  it,  for  a  physi- 
cian to  hold  a  patent  for  any  surgical  instrument  or  medicine,  eta" 
Also:  "It  is  also  reprehensible  for  physicians  to  give  certificates 
attesting  the  efficacy  of  patent  or  secret  medicines,  or  in  any  way  to 
promote  the  use  of  them." 

Can  the  inventor  of  this  wonderful  instrument,  (which  requires  only 
to  be  looked  at,  to  be  pronounced  the  best,)  the  gentlemen  signing  the 
certificates,  or  the  editors  of  the  journal  advertising,  put  their  hands 
on  their  hearts  and  say,  we  do  no  wrong  ?  For  shame  on  the  whole 
transaction!  Will  the  American  Medical  Association  permit  her 
memhers  thus  to  violate  their  first  great  duty  to  her  ? — N.  O.  Med, 
News. 
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HIGH  OPERATION  FOR  STONE. 

[Having,  in  a  former  number,  published  some  strictures  on  this  sub- 
ject, in  connection  with  Dr.  J.  R.  Wood's  late  operation,  we  now  in- 
sert his  own  report  of  the  case,  that  our  readers  may  judge  between 
us.  The  cases  cited  are  singularly  unfortunate  in  their  detail  and  in 
the  result,  nor  do  the  statistics  given  furnish  any  pretext  of  justifica- 
tion. Dr.  Krackowitzer's  three  cases  were  all  fatal',  one  in  nine  hours, 
and  another  in  twenty-three.  One  of  Dr.  Parker's  cases  lived  four 
days;  another  lived  with  a  pelvic  abscess  as  a  sequence;  a  third  is  re- 
ported as  "  result  very  satisfactory;"  while  the  fourth,  according  to 
this  record  of  the  operation,  was  only  an  escape.  Three  of  Dr.  Par- 
ker's cases  were  females,  in  whom,  it  seems,  he  prefers  it  to  other  and 
better  operations.  Dr.  Wood's  last  case  only  lived  3T  hours,  dying  of 
peritonitis.  Two  other  successful  cases  are  here  cited  by  other  sur- 
geons, making  ten  instances  of  the  high  operation  in  this  city;  a  full 
half  of  which  were  fatal. 

After  the  perusal  of  this  paper,  and  especially  the  details  given  by^ 
himself,  of  this  late  case  at  Bellevue,  we  predict  that  neither  he  nor 
any  other  surgeon  will  have  the  temerity  to  repeat  this  surgical  feat, 
even. on  a  poor  hospital  patient;  much  less  will  anybody  propose  it 
in  private  practice.  Nothing  can  justify  it  in  females;  nor  in  adult 
males,  unless  the  size  of  the  stone  in  the  latter  forbids  its  possible  re- 
moval otherwise,  and  lithotripsy  be  also  impracticable.  It  may  be 
easier  for  the  surgeon,  but  the  chances  of  death  to  the  patient  are  too 
imminent,  compared  with  either  of  the  other  operations.] 

A  Case   of  Stone  in  the  Bladder— High  Operation — Unsuccessfol 

Result. 

By  James  R.  Wood,  M.D.,  Surgeoa  to  Bellevae  Hospital. 

The  high  or  supra-pubic  operation  for  calculus  of  the  bladder  is  not 
often  practiced  at  the  present  time,  and  it  is  rare  that  any  surgeon  se- 
lects it  in  preference  to  the  lateral  method.  In  certain  cases,  however, 
it  is  still  preferred  by  many  surgeons;  as  in  lithotomy  in  the  female, 
and  in  children;  while  in  some  cases,  as  where  the  stone  is  very  large, 
the  prostate  greatly  enlarged,  or  other  peculiarity  renders  the  lateral 
operation  difficult  or  impossible,  the  supra-pubic  method  must  necessa- 
rily be  adopted. 

In  the  following  case  the  high  operation  was  decided  upon,  after 

consultation  with  my  colleagues,  on  account  of  the  existence  of  a  great- 

l  7  enlarged  prostate,  and  the  remains  of  an  old  stricture.    The  notes 
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have  been  kindly  copied  from  the  Hospital  Records,  bjDr.  Eugene. 
Pengnet,  house  surgeon: 

Ward  17,  Male  Bed  11. — David  Gibson,  aet.  68:  Ireland;  weaver; 
married;  temperate  in  his  habits;  bad  constitution.  Admitted  Feb. 
20th,  1860.  (Service  of  Dr.  Jas.  R.  Wood.) — A  bout  four  years  since 
patient  was  treated,  in  private  practice,  for  chronic  cystitis  and  stric- 
ture of  urethra.  At  that  time  there  were  two  strictures  distinctly  per- 
ceived, one  in  the  membranous  portion,  and  the  other  in  the  prostatic 
portion  of  the  urethra,  directly  behind  the  triangular  ligament.  There 
was  also  a  false  passage  situated  anterior  to  the  first  stricture.  The 
prostate  was  very  much  enlarged,  measuring  about  two  inches  laterally; 
a  No.  5  sound  being  at  that  time  passed  with  great  difficulty.  The  urine, 
which  was  examined  from  time  to  time,  contained  abundance  of  triple 
phosphate,  pus,  and  viscid  mucus,  together  with  albumen  dependent 
on  the  blood.  The  patient  occasioually  passed  small  crystals  of  triple 
phosphate,  which  caused  him  a  great  deal  of  pain,  particularly  when 
passing  the  seats  of  the  strictures.  Patient  had  never  contracted 
gonorrhoea,  but  in  his  early  youth  had  been  accustomed  to  ride  a  great 
deal  upon  horseback.  At  the  date  of  admission  his  general  health 
was  poor.  The  strictures  had  been  somewhat  relieved,  and  a  No.  10 
sound  could  be  passed  with  difficulty,  though  the  patient  had  still 
considerable  difficulty  in  urinating,  the  use  of  the  catheter  being  frcr 
quently  necessary.  On  further  examination,  a  calculus  was  discovered 
in  the  bladder.  The  prostate  measured  about  three  inches  laterally. 
The  patient  complained  of  considerable  pain  in  the  small  of  his 
back.  On  analysis  and  microscopical  examination  of  the  urine,  it  was 
found  to  contain  pus,  mucus,  and  triple  phosphate,  t9gether  with 
albumen  and  blood. 

April  7th,  2  p.  m. — Patient  was  put  under  the  influence  of  an  anaes- 
thetic with  difficulty,  by  Dr.  J.  J.  Crane,  there  being  a  remarkable 
muscular  rigidity,  and  the  bladder  having  been  injected  with  gxiv.  of 
tepid  water,  Dr.  Jas.  R.  Wood,  assisted  by  Drs.  Parker,  Buck,  and 
C.  T.  H.  Meier,  proceeded  to  perform  the  high  operation  for  stone. 
The  Doctor  first  made  an  incision  three  inches  in  length  just  above 
the  pubes,  in  the  median  line,  successively  dividing  the  abdominal  lay- 
ers, down  to  the  bladder,  and  going  through  the  linea  alba.  The  or- 
gan being  very  readily  exposed,  it  was  seized  with  a  double  hook  and 
drawn  downward  by  Dr.  Meier,  the  lips  of  the  wound  being  separated 
and  the  peritoneum  held  back  by  Dr.  Parker.  Dr.  Wood  then  cut 
into  the  bladder  and  introduced  his  finger  in  order  to  ascertain  the 
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position  of  the  stone,  and  then  extracted  it  from  the  bas-fond  of  the 
bladder  with  a  small  pair  of  calcalus  forceps.  The  stone  was  abont 
the  size  of  a  pigeon's  egg.  At  this  stage  of  the  operation  a  portion  of 
small  intestine  protruded.  Thej  were  returned  without  diflBculty.  The 
raptured  peritoneum,  together  with  the  trans versalis  fascia,  which  was 
loaded  with  fat,  was  secured  by  two  silver  sutures,  and  the  wound  in 
the  bladder  by  two  more.  The  external  wound  was  closed  and  the 
edges  held  in  apposition  by  two  more  silver  wires,  a  compress  of  lint 
laid  over  the  wound,  and  a  flexible  catheter  was  then  introduced  into 
the  bladder  and  held  in  its  position  by  tapes.  Two  grains  of  opium 
were  then  administered,  and  ordered  to  be  repeated  every  hour,  with 
brandy  §ss. 

4.30  p.  M. — Pulse  104.  Complains  of  cold  and  a  good  deal  of  pain 
and  tenderness  over  the  abdomen.  Ordered  bottles  of  hot  water  to 
be  applied  to  thighs  and  sides  of  the  patient. 

6  p.  M. — Pulse  104.  Patient  feels  rather  more  comfortable.  1 
p.  H. — Ordered  carb.  ammonise,  gr.  v.,  and  tr.  capsici,  gtt.  xv.,  every 
half  hour. 

8.80  p.  M. — Pulse  122,  and  rallying;  skin  warm;  respirations  24; 
pupil  moderately  contracted;  tongue  moist;  thirst;  considerable  pain; 
urine  passing  freely  through  the  catheter. 

11  p.  M. — Pulse  120;  respirations  24;  skin  warm  and  moist;  tongue 
coated  yyhite;  pupil  contracted  somewhat;  a  good  deal  of  pain  and 
tenderness;  thirst. 

April  8th,  4.30  a.  m. — Pulse  100;  respirations  24;  tympanitis  well 
marked;  slight  pain. 

9.30  A.  M. — Pulse  133;  respirations  36;  pupil  not  so  much  contract- 
ed; considerable  tympanitis.  Ordered  opium  gr.  ij.  every  half  hour. 
(The  opium  taken  by  the  patient  up  to  this  time  was  made  into  1  gr. 
pills  instead  of  2  grs.,  owing  to  a  mistake  of  the  apothecary,  which  is 
now  rectified.) 

1  p.  M. — Pulse  120;  respirations  24;  patient  is  somewhat  narcot- 
ized; extremities  cold. 

4.30  p.  M. — Pulse  100,  and  weak;  respirations  32;  patient  is  rapid- 
ly sinking. 

9  p.  M. — Patient  is  unable  to  swallow  his  medicines;  extremities 
cold. 

April  9th,  3.30  a.  m.— Died. 

Autopsy  eleven  hours  after  death. — ^Rigor  mortis  well  marked;  con- 
siderable tympanitis.     On  opening  the  abdomen  slight  evidences  of 
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peritonitis  were  foDDd,  and  some  old  adhesions  between  the  small  in- 
testine and  coecum.     A  rupture  of  the  peritoneum  was  found  at  its  re- 
flexion from  off  the  bladder.     Two  silver  sutures  had  been  passed 
through  the  peritoneum,  which  was  found  to  be  united.     Another  and 
transverse  wound  of  the  peritoneum  was  found  at  the  point  where  it 
is  reflected  on  to  the  abdominal  wall,  the  small  intestines  having  pro- 
truded through  the  larger  opening;  the  bladder  was  found  firmly  con- 
tracted; there  was  no  extravasation  of  urine.     The  coats  of  the  blad- 
der were  very  much  thickened  and  softened.     The  kidneys  were  very 
much  diseased;  the  right  one  containing  some  cysts.     Upon  opening 
the  left  kidney,  which  weighed  about  fourteen  ounces,  a  large  abscess 
was  found  in  its  lower  portion  communicating  with  the  pelvis,  and  con- 
taining an  ounce  of  pus.     Within  the  cavity  of  the  abscess  was  found 
a  large  calculus  of  triple  phosphate.     Several  small  calculi  were  also 
found  in  other  portions  of  the  same  kidney.     The  liver  was  healthy. 
A    few  obsolete  tubercles  were  found  at  the  apex  of  the  left  lung. 
The  right  lung  and  heart  healthy.     The  prostate  measured  about 
three  and  a  half  inches,  the  middle  lobe  being  much  enlarged,  about 
the  size  of  the  first  joint  of  the  thumb,  and  ulcerated ;  two  false  pas- 
sages in  the  membranous  and  prostatic  portion  on  either  side  of  the 
stricture. 

The  bigli  operalion  has  at  different  periods  had  its  special  advo- 
cates, and  has  by  them  been  performed  exclusively  in  a  sufiBcient  num- 
ber of  cases  to  give  some  valuable  statistics.  We  can  refer  to  the 
following:  Maund  lost  five  in  forty  operations:  Come,  nineteen  in  one 
hundred;  Ctieselden,  one  in  seven;  Souberbille,  eleven  in  thirty-nine. 
Mr.  Humphrey,  in  a  statistical  article,  ( Trans,  Provincial  Med,  and 
Surg.  Assoc. f  vol.  17,)  has  collected  one  hundred  and  four  cases,  of 
which  thirty-one  were  fatal,  or  less  than  one  in  three.  The  following 
table  of  the  comparative  results  of  the  different  methods  of  lithotomy 
from  Dr.  Gross's  recent  excellent  work  on  surgery  is  very  instructive: 

Methods. 

Lateral  operation. 
Bilateral  method, 
Recto- vesical  sectioa, 
Supra-pubic  operation, 

The  supra-pubic  operation  has  now  been  performed  in  this  city  at 
least  ten  times,  and  with  results  much  less  favorable  even  than  are 
given  in  the  above  table.     By  the  courtesy  of  the  several  gentlemen 


Cases. 

Cures. 

Deaths. 

Proportion. 

5,418 

4,824 

589 

1  m9J 

207 

175 

32 

1  in  6|| 

83 

67 

16 

1  in  6A 

180 

141 

39 
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who  have  performed  this  operation,  I  am  permitted  to  append  to  my 
own  case  brief  notices  of  their  cases.  \ 

Operations  by  Dr.  Parker. — Case  1. — Mrs.  L.,  set.  53,  married. 
The  stone  was  large;  operation  commenced  by  injecting  the  bladder 
with  warm  water;  incision  above  the  pubes,  two  and  a  half  inches  along 
the  linea  alba,  cutting  down  to  the  bladder;  opened  the  bladder  with 
a  pointed  bistoury,  which  was  followed  by  such  a  regurgitation  of  fluid 
through  the  artificial  passage,  that  the  assistant  was  directed  to  remove 
his  finger  from  the  urethra,  and  allow  the  contents  of  the  bladder  to 
escape;  introduced  the  bresepierre  of  Baron  Heurteloupe  through  the 
urethra;  raised  the  fundus  towards  the  external  opening,  until  I  was 
able  to  reach  it  with  the  tenaculum ;  incision  not  being  suflBciently  free, 
was  enlarged;  the  finger  being  introduced,  the  foreceps  were  readily 
carried  into  the  bladder,  and  the  stone  removed  with  great  ease;  opera- 
tion terminated  by  closing  the  upper  portion  of  wound,  and  leaving 
lower  part  open  to  admit  the  free  escape  of  urine,  or  pus,  and  thus  pre- 
vent infiltration;  patient  recovered  very  rapidly;  stone  nearly  two 
inches  in  length,  and  one  and  a  half  in  breadth. 

Case  2.  — Miss  M.,  aet.  53,  had  a  large  urinary  calculus;  made  trial 
of  lithotripsy;  succeeded  in  breaking  off  about  one  drachm;  bladder 
became  inflamed,  and  in  about  three  weeks  proceeded  to  remove  the 
stone  by  the  high  operation;  patient  was  put  under  chloroform;  blad- 
der injected  with  flaxseed  tea;  made  an  incision  along  the  linea  alba, 
and  reached  the  bladder  readily;  hooked  strongly  through  it  by  large 
tenacula,  then  punctured  the  bladder  with  a  pointed  bistoury,  and  made 
an  incision  about  one  and  a  half  inch  in  length;  easily  removed  the 
stone  with  nasal  polypus  forceps;  upper  part  of  wound  was  closed 
with  a  suture,  the  lower  being  left  open  for  the  escape  of  any  discharge; 
result  very  satisfactory.  • 

Case  3. — Mrs.  E.,  aet.  47,  had  suffered  from  stone  in  the  bladder, 
until  she  could  hardly  move  about;  operated  according  to  the  plan 
laid  down  in  the  preceding  case,  and  notwithstanding  the  amount  of 
disease  of  the  bladder,  patient  improved  greatly,  and  three  months  af- 
ter was  comfortable,  but  had  a  slight  opening  above  the  pubes,  from 
which  pus,  at  times,  escaped. 

Case  4. — A.  W.,  aet.  53,  Sing- Sing,  symptoms  stone  in  the  bladder. 
Patient,  a  lawyer,  with  great  nervous  development;  his  system  had 
been  greatly  overworked  in  the  practice  of  his  profession;  had  diflBculty 
abont  the  urinary  organs  for  some  five  years;  urine  containing  pus, 
blood,  and  triple  phosphate;  an  examination  with  a  sound  revealed 
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the  presence  of  a  stone  in  the  bladder;  calcalus  appeared  to  be  encyst- 
ed; it  was  removed  by  the  high  operation,  Dec.  17,  185T.  Patient 
rallied  from  the  effects  of  the  operation,  bnt  in  36  hrs.  begau  to  vomit, 
sank  gradually,  and  died  Dee.  21,  (four  days  after  the  operation,)  from 
violent  and  long-continued  emesis,  caused  by  inflammation  and  soften- 
ing of  the  stomach,  as  the  autopsy  showed.  The  external  wound  had 
healed;  no  urine  came  through  it,  but  all  flowed  by  drops  from  a 
catheter  placed  in  the  bladder  after  the  operation. 

Operation  by  E.  Noeggerath,  M.D. — Case. — S.  B.,  a  healthy 
child  until  the  age  of  three,  when  his  parents  noticed  a  change  in  his 
generally  lively  disposition;  complained  of  fatigue  in  the  limbs;  wet 
his  bed  at  night,  and  even  his  clothes  during  the  day:  several  physi- 
cians pronounced  the  disease  catarrh  in  the  bladder.  When  called  to 
the  case,  child  was  eight  years  old,  and  pitiful  to  behold;  his  body  re- 
duced to  skin  and  bone,  with  an  expression  in  his  face  of  long-continued 
and  intense  suffering.  He  was  constantly  wetting  his  clothes  with 
urine,  and  supporting  his  perineum  and  scrotum  with  his  right  hand. 
This  last  phenomenon  determined  me  to  make  an  instrumental  exam- 
ination of  the  bladder,  although  the  skillful  physicians  who  had,  in 
their  examination,  found  no  stone,  almost  satisfied  me  that  there  was 
really  no  calculus  present;  after  repeated  trials,  a  stone  was  detected; 
the  high  operation  was  performed  in  the  usual  manner,  and  a  very 
large  calculus  removed  with  great  difiBculty;  the  boy  recovered  after 
suffering  from  prostatic  calculi. 

Operations  by  Dr.  Krackowitzer. —  Case  1. — John  Nelson,  born 
of  healthly  parents,  July  10,  1857.  While  a  baby  a  few  weeks  old, 
had  varioloid;  since  then,  has  been  often  sick  with  diarrhoea  and  bron- 
chitis. About  the  middle  of  February,  1859,  had  symptoms  of  stone 
in  the  bladder;  in  May,  masses,  like  mortar  in  consistence  and  color, 
passed  from  the  urethra.  At  that  time  the  parents  brought  him  to 
the  German  Dispensary,  of  the  City  of  New  York,  (132  Canal  Street,) 
to  be  treated  for  catarrhal  pneumonia.  When  he  got  better  of  that, 
under  the  care  of  Dr.  M.  Herzog,  he  was  turned  over  to  the  surgeons 
to  be  examined  for  stone.  Dr.  L.  A.  Yoss  found  the  entrance  to  ure- 
thra blocked  up  by  a  substance  which,  after  dilatation  of  the  opening  of 
the  urethra,  had  a  cylindrical  shape,  being  about  half  an  inch  long, 
forming  a  cast  of  the  urethra,  of  whitish  color,  resembling  mortar. 
An  examination  made  May  16,  with  the  sound,  revealed,  without 
difficulty,  a  stone  in  the  bladder.     All  symptoms  of  pneumonia  having 
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sabsided,  the  operation  was  performed  May  22,  1860.  The  sensation 
imparted  to  the  touch  by  gently  squeezing  the  stone  could  be  com. 
pared  to  nothing  better  than  that  of  a  hard-boiled  egg.  The  patient 
went  on  the  first  three  days  satisfactorily,  but  pneumonia  set  in,  of 
which  he  died. 

Case  2. — II.  C,  18  months  old;  has  suffered  from  symptoms  of 
stone  in  the  bladder  from  birth;  operation  Nov.  19,  1859;  closed 
wound  of  the  bladder  with  the  silver  wire  sutures;  great  prostration 
and  vomiting  from  chloroform;  rallied  after  four  hours,  but  grew  weak- 
er in  the  night,  and  died  ten  hours  after  the  operation. 

Case  3. — D.  E.  Symptoms  of  stone  three  years;  operation  after  same 
method;  Dr.  Sims  applied  the  silver  suture;  did  well  for  six  hours, 
then  tenderness  and  swelling  of  the  abdomen;  vomiting;  great  restless- 
ness; rapid,  small  pulse;  died  twenty-three  hours  after  operation. 

Of  ERATION  BY  HeNRY  StUART  HbWIT,  M.D.,  FORMERLY  OP  THE  XJ.  S. 

Army. —  Case. — E.  S.,  aged  nineteen;  all  the  rational  signs  of  stone 
in  the  bladder:  after  mature  deliberation,  determined  to  select  the  high 
operation;  ordinary  abdominal  section  was  made;  the  viscus  raised 
upon  the  point  of  the  retained  catheter  was  secured  by  a  stout  suture 
passed  through  its  coats;  the  stone  was  extracted  with  the  utmost  ease; 
the  incision  in  the  bladder  was  immediately  closed  by  four  points  of 
interrupted  silk  suture,  inserted  with  the  aid  of  a  sharp  artery-needle; 
patient  made  a  rapid  recovery. 


« ^♦< 


THE  DISCOVERER  OF  AN21STHESIA. 

We  are  very  much  surprised  to  learn  from  a  recent  number  of  a  Phil- 
adelphia journal,  that  Dr.  W.  T.  G.  Morton,  of  Boston,  has  been  en- 
ueavoring  to  induce  the  profession  of  Philadelphia  to  recognize  his 
claims  as  the  discoverer  of  the  anaesthetic  effects  of  ether,  and  that 
*•  his  efforts  have  been  completely  successful,  nearly  all  the  respect- 
able members  signing  the  testimonial/'  And  while  we  were  reading 
the  foregoing  announcement,  here  comes  from  the  widow  of  the  real 
discoverer  (Horace  Wells,  of  Hartford,  Conn.)  a  pamphlet  containing 
a  summary  of  the  incontrovertible  evidence  hitherto  collected  in  favor 
of  the  claim  of  Wells,  as  well  as  the  damning  evidence  against  those 
who  would  rob  him  of  his  dearest  right — and  one  of  whom  wears  med- 
als around  his  neck  which  tell  of  the  iniquity.  This  pamphlet  also  an- 
nounces the  fact,  that  the  faithful  'widow  is  about  to  appeal  to  the 
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highest  medical  tribunal  la  the  land,  the  American  Medical  Associa- 
tion, to  corroborate  the  claim  of  her  dead  hnsband.  A  holy  cause  in- 
deed; but  if  the  members  of  the  profession  are  forestalling  the  action 
of  the  Association  by  giving  testimonials  in  favor  of  Morton,  on  ex 
parte  evidence  placed  before  them  by  Morton  himself,  hers  will  be  a 
difficnlt  tusk.  If  Morton's  claims  are  just,  he  wants  no  testimonials 
from  even  all  "  the  respectable  members"  of  the  profession  in  the  civ- 
ilized world.  Let  him  go  before  the  Association  like  this  faithful 
widow,  with  the  evidence  of  his  claims — not  with  the  ''  testimonials," 
the  barren  opinions  of  any  set  of  men. 

But  we  have  no  doubt  the  widow  will  carry  with  her  before  the 
Association  the  impenetrable  armor  with  which  she  has  clothed  the 
claim  of  her  dead  husband — the  masterly  pamphlet  of  the  Hon.  Tru- 
man Smith,  Senator  from  Connecticut — and  the  shafts  of  Mortou, 
Jackson  &  Co.,  in  striking  it,  will  fall  harmless  at  her  feet.  Go  on, 
Madam  I  Professional  pride  animates  the  great  bosom  of  that  body  of 
men,  and  they  will  yearn  to  keep  the  wonderful  discovery  blazoned 
on  the  banner  of  the  true  sons  of  Esculapius;  but  Trnth  and  Justice 
will  also  be  there,  and  before  these  great  attributes  of  man's  natnre  all 
pride  and  all  prejudice  will  be  dissipated  as  dew  before  the  summer's 
sun;  and  then  from  the  crucible  shall  you  lift  the  humble  name  of  your 
lost  husband  all  the  more  brilliant  for  the  ordeal  through  which  it  shall 
have  passed. — ZV".  O.  Medical  News. 


On  the  Cmability  and  Treatment  of  Pulmonary  Phthisis  and 

Tubercle. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Imperial  Academy  of  Medicine,  Oct.  15,  M. 
Piorry  commenced  the  reading  of  a  memoir  "  On  the  Curability  and 
the  Treatment  of  Pulmonary  Phthisis  and  Tubercle."  He  did  not,  how- 
ever, finish. 

"  Is  the  symptomatic  collection  to  which  authors  give  the  name  of 
pulmonary  phthisis  susceptible  of  cure  ?  This  question  must  be  an- 
swered affirmatively.  But  iu  our  day  it  is  not  a  question  of  stating 
whether  phthisis,  considered  as  a  disease,  may  be  cured,  but  of  deter- 
mining if  tubercles,  having  their  seat  in  the  lungs,  are  susceptible  of 
being  removed,  or  at  least  of  becoming  inoffensive;  it  is  in  this  point 
of  view  that  I  shall  consider  the  question.  For  a  long  time  tuber- 
cles have  been  considered  incurable.  It  is  our  illustrious  Laennec  who 
first  established  the  possibility  of  their  cure.     I  have  published  numer 
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oas  observations  which  pat  this  opinion  beyond  a  doubt.  Besides,  we 
have  every  day  examples  of  cure  of  certain  organs  attacked  with  tuber- 
cles, (lymphatic  ganglions,  vertebrae,  articulations,  testicles,  etc.") 

After  having  established  the  curability  of  tubercles,  M.  Piorry  ex- 
amined the  series  of  means  of  treatment  which  rational  medicine  must 
oppose  to  the  accidents  united  under  the  name  of  pulmonary  phthisis. 

"Before  all," said  he,  "the  regimen  must  be  regarded  as  the  pre- 
servative, palliative,  and  curative  means  par  excellence.     The  first  indi- 
cation, in  order  to  combat  the  tuberculous  state.  Is  to  nourish  the  pa- 
tients.    The  alimentation  ought  to  be  rich  and  abandant  so  long  as 
the  ingested  articles  do  not  produce  diarrhoea,  which  may  weaken 
more  than  the  food  can  repair.     In  order  to  reconstitute  the  blood,  to 
remedy  its  discoloration  or  loss  of  globules,  the  least  irritating  ferru- 
giDons  preparations  must  be  given — as,  for  example,  the  iron  by  hydro- 
gen— save  in  cases  of  haemorrhage  or  mucous  diarrhoea.     The  second 
indication  is  to  evacuate  the  fluids  which  may  obliterate  the  bronchise. 
For  this  purpose  we  administer  tartar-emetic  and  syrup  ipecac.     There 
are  still  two  simple  means  which   have  been  of  extreme  utility  for 
several  of  my  patients:  the  first  is  the  inhalation  of  the  vapor  of  the 
iofasion  of  the  elder-tree,  or  the  flowers  of  mallow;  the  other  consists 
in  provoking  slowly  a  very  profound  or  deep  inspiration,  which  is  to  be 
followed  hy  a  very  quick,  energetic  expiration.     This  should  be  so  man- 
aged by  the  patient,  that  the  air  passing  out  should  carry  before  it  the 
liquids  eontainefl  in  the  air-passages.     The  first  of  these  means  moist- 
ens and  softens  the  too  thick  sputa,  and  the  second  provokes  its  ex- 
pulsion.    Another  pressing  indication  is  to  prevent  the  putrefaction 
of  the  secretions  in  the  tuberculous  cavities,  and  to  prevent  the  absorp- 
tion of  the  pns  or  pyoid  matter  which  accumulates  in  them.     It  is 
these  matters  which,  penetrating  the  circulation,  produce  hectic  fever, 
night-sweats,  and  the  rapid  weakening  of  the  patient.     It  is  to  prevent 
these  accidents  that  it  is  so  necessary  to  make  the  patient  expectorate, 
as  has  been  already  said.     To  prevent  the  putrefaction  of  the  secretions, 
inhaling  of  the  vapors  of  alcohol  are  agents  of  the  first  order.     The 
putrefied  secretions,  not  only  in  relation  to  their  absorption,  but  nu- 
merous facts  have  led  me  to  believe  that  they  produce,  by  their  pres- 
ence on  the  gastro-intestiual  membrane,  diarrhoea,  softening,  and  even 
nlcerations;  it  is  then  extremely  useful,  in  order  to  avoid  tubercular 
inflammations,  that  the  secretions  should  be  expectorated  and  by  no 
means  swallowed.     I  have  seen  diarrhoea  arrested  when  they  have 
avoided  the  deglutition  of  expectorated  tuberculous  matter.     It  is  of 
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the  greatest  importance  to  arrest  the  evacaations  from  the  bowels  and 
skin,  which  so  much  weaken  consumptives;  but  there  are  extreme  diffi- 
culties in  fulfilling  this  indication.     The  only  means  truly  efficacious 
are,  the  washing  out  the  large  intestine  with  water  bj  the  aid  of  the 
irrigator  of  Esquisier;  of  preventing,  as  has  been  already  said,  the  deg- 
lutition of  the  expectorated  matter;  of  preventing  the  altered  pus  from 
remaining  in  the  cavities  and  thus  causing  pyemia,  which  is  soon  follow- 
ed by  diarrhoea;  of  giving  but  small  quantity  of  drinks,  and  of  choosing 
among  the  aliments  those  which — as  albumen,  etc. — do  not  caase,  in 
general,  very  liquid  stools. — Milk  for  consumptives  is  an  excellent  ar- 
ticle of  food.    It  does  not  cause  diarrhoea,  if  care  is  taken  to  reduce  it 
one-fourth  by  prolonged  boiling.     As  to  the  sweats,  the  best  means  of 
lessening  or  combating  them  is  to  see  that  the  patient  is  not  covered 
with  heavy  clothes,  and  that  he  breathes  a  pure  air,  frequently  renew- 
ed and  properly  warmed.     Is  there  any  medication  which  can  act  use- 
fully on  the  indurated  masses  in  the  divers  degrees  which  surround  or 
repair  tubercles  ?     Some  thousands  of  facts  collected  in  the  wards  of 
La  Pitie  and  Charite  permit  me  to  solve  this  question.     It  is  no  longer 
doubtful  that  the  preparations  of  iodine,  administered  in  fumigations, 
potions  or  frictions,  etc.,  do  modify  very  advantageously  the  destruc- 
tive process  of  tuberculization.     Under  the  influence  of  the  iodine  med- 
ication, combined  with  profound  and  reiterated  inspirations,  I  have 
seen  tuberculous  indurations  diminish  in  extent,  the  symptoms  of  the 
disease  amend  very  sensibly,  the  appetite  return,  and  the  action  of  the 
heart  increase  in  force,  and  the  adipose  tissue  increase.     I  have  seen 
this  relief  persist  for  months  and  years  in  certain  cases.     But  it  must 
be  avowed  that  the  number  of  radical  cures  is  very  small,  and  I  can 
only  recall  a  dozen  of  veritable  solid  cures.     Some  persons  have  oppo- 
sed the  iodine  medication  in  the  treatment  of  phthisis;  this  is  evidently 
owing  to  the  fact  that  this  precious  remedy  has  not  been  employed  by 
them  in  the  most  advantageous  manner.     Some  have  attributed  to 
iodine  the  production  of  inflammation  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the 
nares,  pharyngitis,  etc.,  softening  of  the  tubercles,  and  the  hastening 
of  the  fatal  end;  analogues  to  those  of  phthisis,  which  cease  if  we  stop 
the  remedy.     I  fear  that  some  may  have  confounded,  from  an  incom- 
plete diagnosis,  the  eJBTects  of  some  accidental  or  secondary  complication 
— such  as  a  pleuritis — with  the  phenomena  the  results  of  the  emploj- 
ment  of  iodine.     I  have  followed  my  patients  with  great  attention; 
they  have  been  numerous,  and  I  have  never  witnessed  any  such  re- 
sults."—  Southern  Med,  and  Surg,  Journal, 
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EDITOR'S     T^BLE. 


MEDICAIi  EDUCATION. 

After  all  that  has  been  professed  and  written  on  this  subject  by 
leading  men  in  the  profession — and  this  during  so  many  years,  and  in 
most  of  the  periodicals  in  every  part  of  the  country — it  would  seem 
apparent,  from  recent  developments,  that  no  improvement  or  reform 
has  ever  been  seriously  entertained,  other  than  in  mere  sentimental 
flourishes.     Our  oldest  men,   our    ablest  minds,  our  most  eminent 
teachers,  have  been  eloquent  in  their  lamentations  over  the  deplorable 
degeneracy  in  our  ranks,  which  they  affirm  to  exist,  not  merely  in  the 
status  of  modern  physicians  in  the  community,  but  in  their  lack  of 
qualification,  by  reason  of  deficient  education  and  training,  to  sustain 
themselves  reputably;  or  to  elevate  themselves  and  the  profession,  by 
exhibiting  superiority  over  the  herd  of  empirics,  which  actual  merit 
would  enable*  them  to  do.     These  worthy  reformers  have  urged,  as 
the  only  and  all  sufficient  remedy  for  this  growing  degeneracy,  the 
erection  of  a  higher  standard  of  medical  education,  and  the  adoption 
of  this  course  promptly,  before  the  whole  land  is  overrun  with  igno- 
rant and  unqualified  physicians.    Year  after  year,  have  the  fathers  among 
us,  who  are  passing  away,  reiterated  tlicir  earnest  pleas  for  improve- 
ment and  reform,  but,  ^like  Chapman  and  Warren,  they  have  died 
without  the  sight,  of  aught  that  gives  hope  for  the  future. 

True,  we  have  words,  words,  words,  professions  in  abundance  of  a 
sentimental  friendship  for  reform,  and  equally  sentimental  conviction 
that  it  is  sadly  needed.  But  still,  our  schools  are  jogging  on  at  the 
old  pace,  without  any  increase  of  professorships,  of  departments,  or 
of  requirements  for  students,  above  that  with  which  the  century  be- 
gan; and  some  of  them  are  even  behind  the  requisitions  which  were 
in  force  in  1800,  sixty  years  ago!  In  none  of  them  is  any  preliminary 
education  whatever  demanded,  as  indispensable  to  enrollment  in  yk 
medical  class.  Any  ignorant  clown  may  enter  a  colles^e  by  paying 
five  dollars,  and  without  ever  having  read  a  medical  book,  or  indeed 
any  other,  at  once  be  transformed  into  a  student  of  the  most  recon- 
dite and  abstruse  sciences  of  the  entire  curriculum,  by  simply  paying 
hvi  fees;  this  qualification  being  the  only  sine  qua  non  of  regular  at- 
telidance  upon  the  lectures.  Two  full  courses  of  four  months  each 
entitle  even  him  to  an  examination  for  a  degree;  and  if,  ''  by  grinding 
or  staffing,"  he  can  squeeze  through,  what  is  too  often  a  mere  formal- 
ity, he  has  only  to  show  his  tickets  in  proof  of  two  full  courses,  and 
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inuko  it  appear  that  he  has  been  DomiDallj  the  student  of  somebody 
for  three  years,  and  on  paying  for  his  diploma,  he  is  dubbed  M.D 
and  becomes  the  coequal  of  his  professors — and  this  often  when  h? 
ignorance  of  mere  letters  will  anywhere  *'  write  him  down  an  ass." 

No  sooner  does  any  authority  among  us  venture  to  propose  ai 
practical  measure  of  reform,  than  *'  there  is  a  lion  in  the  path." 
it  urged  that  preliminary  education  of  some  kind  should  be  dem^ud( 
of  every  student,  before  admission  into  any  medical  college  ?    "Ii^^ 
practicable  !^  '' iusurmouutable  difficulties,"  becomes  the  cry,  andjpr^HE 
pmlor!  even  Medical  Journals,  edited  by  Professors,  echo  it,  by  ca^  ^ 
iug  such  reforms  so  ''radical'^  as  to  "destroy  all  hope!"    The  sarmai 
hOHiility  is  betrayed  to  every  proposed  improvement  by  the  represent  t- 
atives  of  the  colleges,  whose  pecuniary  interest  must  of  course  suff^sr, 
uuless  every  possible  encouragement  is  given  to  multiply  medical  stu- 
dents aud  iuerease  their  classes.     To  exact  preliminary  education — 
a  longer  term  of  study — an  extension  of  the  college  courses — a  Tall 
cUttical  course,  and  an  examination  by  other  than  the  teachers,  are  all 
measures  of  reform  admitted  by  the  whole  profession  to  be  necessary, 
if  any  improvement  is  effected;  and  yet,  to  each  aud  all  of  these,  the 
same  j>ar ties  cry  "Radical,"  "impracticable,"  &c  ,  for  '"'by  this  craft 
wc  have  our  gains," 

Wo  speak  plainly,  because  we  feel  deeply,  that  unless  preliminary 
cdtication  be  made  an  indispentiable  prerequisite,  before  any  medical 
student  can  be  enrolled  anywhere,  oar  profession  is  else  hopelessly  de- 
graded; and  when  ignorance  is  in  the  ascendant,  as  it  soon  must  be 
in  the  ratio  of  increase,  no  line  of  demarcation  will  separate  between 
the  profession  and  quackery. 

But  this  identical  reform  must  come,  and  it  is  only  a  question  of 
time.  Let  our  Array  and  Navy  Boards  of  Examiners  continue  to  do 
their  dnty,  by  annually  rejecting  scores  of  the  graduates,  fresh  from 
the  colleges,  who  become  candidates  for  the  post  of  surgeon  to  tbc 
soldiers  and  sailors  of  the  military  and  naval  service  of  the  govern- 
ment. Let  it  be  proclaimed  that  these  rejections  are  often  bjised  on 
the  ignorance  of  those  graduates  of  the  first  rudiments  of  elementary 
knowledge  in  their  mother- tongue,  for  lack  of  preliminary  education; 
and  still  oftener  on  their  deScieut  knowledge  of  the  simple  practical 
and  clinical  matters  incidental  to  the  every-day  experience  of  ev*'*/ 
medical  man  in  any  sphere  of  practice.  Such  are  the  facts  of  the 
case,  upon  which  improvement  and  reform  are  demanded.  Aud  ere 
long  the  public  voice  will  echo  the  appeal  now  urged  by  the  grea^ 
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body  of  the  profession,  for  a  higher  standard  of  preliminary  educa- 
tion, a  longer  term  of  study,  greater  opportunities  for  elementary  and 
preparatory  training,  more  thorough  instruction  in  the  complex  de- 
partments of  modern  science,  and  a  systematic  course  of  clinical 
teaching.  Nothing  less  than  this  will  come  up  to  the  imperative  de- 
mands of  the  profession  upon  all  the  schools.  And  that  college, 
whether  new  or  old,  which  will  honestly  respond  to  these  demands, 
wherever  it  may  be  located,  will  not  fail  to  be  supported  by  acclama- 
tion, students  will  soon  flock  to  its  class-rooms,  and  its  diplomas  will 
be  honored  everywhere,  so  soon  as  its  status  in  favor  of  Reform  shall 
become  known  to  the  mass  of  the  profession,  who  are  the  private 
preceptors. 

Very  much  can  be  done  to  advance  this  desirable  improvement,  if 
all  the  physicians  of  the  country  will  at  once  act  in  concert,  by  refus- 
ing to  enroll  any  students  as  private  pupils  in  their  ofl&ces,  or  counte- 
nance their  attendance  upon  lectures  anywhere,  without  an  adequate 
preliminary  education.  Still  more  may  be  done  by  increasing  the 
number  and  elevating  the  character  of  Preparatory  Schools,  and  by 
insisting  that  a  course  of  instruction  in  these  shall  precede  the  ma- 
triculation of  any  student  in  a  regular  medical  college.  In  this  way 
the  profession  of  the  country  may,  by  combined  action,  keep  out  of 
the  colleges  a  moiety  of  the  annual  classes,  by  delaying  for  a  year  or 
two  their  attendance  upon  the  regular  lectures,  and  until  preliminary 
education  has  been  acquired,  and  the  elementary  branches  learned  in 
preparatory  schools.  Let  this  course  be  adopted  until  some  college 
shall  leave  the  beaten  track,  abandon  the  stereotyped  courses  of  foul 
mouths  with  seven  professors,  require  a  liberal  preliminary  education 
at  the  expense  of  smaller  classes,  and  provide  for  ample  clinical 
and  practical  teaching,  recognizing  professors  for  the  purpose  in  every 
hospital. 

If  any  twelve  competent  men  will  organize,  on  the  basis  of  any 
New  York  Medical  College,  such  a  school  as  the  wants  of  the  age 
and  the  exigencies  of  the  profession  now  call  for,  lehabod  would  soon 
be  written  on  the  portals  of  the  schools  here  and  elsewhere  which 
now  boast  of  their  large  classes,  while  filling  the  profession  with  ig- 
noramuses, and  degrading  our  noble  calling. 


-•■•-•- 


The  University  of  Edinburgh  has  founded  a  new  degree,  for  those 
Bachelors  of  Medicine  who  qualify  themselves  to  be  surgeons  only. 
Its  title  is  CM.,  or  Master  in  Ohirurgery. 
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Tbm  ArohtatBliop  mxnA  dtj  Ingpaotor— 'Ragtrtrmlloii  Lmw  in  Mundugm 

and  BirtliB--Tba  N.  T.  Dally  Timaa. 

Oar  readers  will  remember  a  brief  article  in  the  July  nomber  of  &• 
Gazettk,  in  which  we  took  the  groaod  that  the  preseat  Begistratioa 
law,  being  in  conflict  with  the  common  law  of  the  land,  conld  hot  be 
enforced,  and  must  be  amended.  We  defended  Archbidiop  Hoghes 
in  refusing  to  report  his  marriages,  as  called  on  by  the  City  Inqieetor 
to  do,  believiug  him  to  be  clearly  right;  and  we  sustained  those  phy- 
sicians who  decline  to  report  their  births,  and  we  hinted  at  the  rsssotti 
which  JQstiied  this  seeming  resistance  to  official  authority,  and  gftre 
impunity  to  their  alleged  oflRsnce.  Nor  can  it  be  forgotten  thftt  we 
dwelt  upon  the  obligation  of  professional  secrets  being  kept  inviolaUly, 
both  by  clergymen  and  physicians,  whenever  the  concealment  of  mu- 
riages  or  births  were  placed  in  this  category,  by  the  circumstanoes  ef 
the  parties. 

No  one  objects  to  reporting  numerically,  so  that  all  the  statistki 
might  thus  be  gathered;  but  when  names,  dates,  &c.,  are  demanded* 
the  attempt  at  registration  is  a  furce,  and  the  aggr^^tes  wholly  bb« 
reliable  for  comparison,  as  has  been  already  proved  by  the  experimeati 
made  with  the  present  law.  Not  a  moiety  of  either  clergymen  or  phy- 
sicians will  ever  make  any  report  under  this  law. 

The  reprobation  of  the  Archbishop,  for  refusing  to  report,  by  the 
public  press,  was  uttered  in  blissful  ignorance  that  very  many  Protest* 
ant  clergymen  withhold  their  reports  for  the  same  reasons,  and  that  ft 
vast  majority  of  physicians  decline  to  report  births  on  similar  grounds. 

Our  article  on  the  subject  has  called  forth  the  following  editorial 
caricature  in  the  New  York  IHrnes,  and  we  give  the  writer  the  fall 
benefit  of  it  by  inserting  it  here,  so  that  all  who  have  rend  the  notice 
in  the  Oazette,  omy  see  the  disingenuousness  and  sophistical  casuistry 
of  our  critic. 

From  the  New  York  Daily  Tvoam. 

Medicine  versus  Law. 

The  Sangrados  have  come  to  the  rescue  of  the  Archbishop;  the  docton  of 
medic'iDe  second  the  doctors  of  divinity  in  breaking  the  law.  The  AMKUCiV 
Medical  Gazettb,  usually  one  of  the  most  conservative  of  journals  in  medioiitf 
and  politics  and  in  social  ethics,  opeuly  proclaims  that  Archbishop  HvgE0 
does  right  to  flaunt  his  opposition  in  the  face  of  the  Manidpal  authoritiea.  The 
Gazette  tells  *'  the  flippant  editors  Who  pitch  into  the  Archbishop,  that  the 
flrst  attempt  to  enforce  the  fine  will  be  resisted  and  defeated  by  any  honest  jory/' 
and  gratuitously  involves  its  own  profession  in  the  iindeairable  opprobriom  of 
abetting  resistance  to  the  Government;  it  declares  that  an  enactment  esMii 
eimilar  to  that  compelling  clergymen  to  report  marriages,  whieh  reqalrM  fkyii- 
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dans  and  midwives  to  report  births,  and  that  not  a  moiety  of  the  physiciaos  of 
the  city  make  any  report  at  all. 

In  regard  to  the  first  point,  the  "  honest  iurj  '  that  is  to  break  its  oaths  and 
set  clear  without  a  fine  the  clergyman  who  openly  parades  his  denial  of  authori- 
ty— ^we  beg  leave  entirely  to  differ  from  the  Gazette.  It  is,  to  be  sure,  a  matter 
of  opinion,  but  we  have  still  enough  confidence  in  the  institution  of  the  jury, 
and  especially  in  the  honesty  of  jurymen,  to  believe  that  a  verdict  in  so  plain 
a  ease  as  that  we  are  now  contemplating  would  be  in  accordance  with  the  law 
and  the  facts.  What  particular  reasons  the  Gazette  may  have  for  thinking 
otherwise  we  know  not;  but  until  experience  proves  the  fallacy  of  the  idea,  we 
fihall  retain  our  confidence  in  the  honesty  of  jurymen. 

In  regard  to  the  refusal  of  physicians  to  obey  the  law  requiring  them  to  report 
births,  the  Gazette  seems  in  this  matter  to  entertain  still  more  remarkable 
opinions.  It  says:  '*  Some  refuse  because  they  are  not  paid  for  reporting;  others 
becaose  they  have  neither  time  nor  inclination  to  render  gratuitous  service  to 
the  State."  A  frank  confession  is  good  for  the  soul,  and  we  are  glad  to  know 
why  professional  gentlemen,  whose  honor  is  so  delicate  that  they  decline  to 
advertise  in  the  daily  newspapers,  neglect  to  comply  with  a  plain  and  eminently 
just  provision  of  the  law  of  the  community  in  which  they  reside.  It  is  solely,  it 
seems,  because  they  are  not  paid — not  from  scruples  of  conscience,  like  those 
avowed  by  his  Grace,  the  Archbishop — not  because  of  the  injury  they  may  do 
the  public  morals,  or  the  shame  they  may  bring  upon  innocent  families,  but 
because  they  are  not  paid;  "because  they  have  neither  time  nor  inclination 
to  render  gratuitous  services  to  the  State,  whose  laws  refuse  to  discriminate 
them  as  a  profession."  Either  mercenary  reasons,  or  motives  of  spite,  and 
offeaded  vanity,  are  to  be  alleged  and  accepted  as  exculpation  for  evading  or 
flatly  transgressing  the  law. 

With  the  abstract  merit  of  the  registration  law  we  have  now  no  question;  our 
object  Is  solely  to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  a  powerful  prelate  gives  notice 
to  a  public  functionary  that  he  and  his  clergy  defy  a  certain  law,  and  refuse 
point-blank  to  conform  to  its  provisions;  and  almost  simultaneously  a  prominent 
periodical,  recognized  as  the  organ  of  the  medical  profession,  announces  that 
half  of  the  physicians  in  this  city  are  in  the  habitual  and  open  violation  and 
disregard  of  the  same  or  a  similar  law. 

The  foregoing  flippant  editorial  in  the  New  York  Daily  Times  de- 
serves a  passing  notice.  Having  committed  itself  early  in  the  pending 
controversy  between  Archbishop  Hughes  and  the  City  Inspector,  in 
relation  to  the  Registration  law,  without  pausing  long  enough  to  learn 
the  right  from  the  wrong,  its  feud  with  the  former  predisposed  the 
Times  to  take  sides  with  the  latter,  and  to  denounce  the  Archbishop 
in  DO  measured  terms,  as  a  rebel  against  the  law  of  the  land. 

The  Gazette  having  briefly  shown  that  there  are  two  sides  to  the 
question,  and  that  the  law  of  the  land  will  protect  the  Archbishop  in 
refusing  to  report  the  names  and  date  of  any  marriage,  solemnized  un- 
der the  seal  of  the  confessional ;  and  that  the  new  law,  being  in  con- 
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flict  with  the  older  and  established  law  of  the  land,  becomee  null  aad 
void,  er  mauiiaie  rd;  and  may  hence  be  resisted  and'disobejed  with- 
ont  offence;  the  Times  finds  it  necessary  to  beat  a  retreat  This  it 
does  nnder  coyer  of  a  jesnitical  notice  of  our  article,  evading  all  the 
points  at  issue,  and  ignoring  the  facts  of  the  case. 

Although  aware  of  the  vantage-ground  possessed  by  a  duly  over  a 
monthly  journal,  the  odds  being  80  to  1,  we  do  not  shrink,  nevertheleBB^ ' 
from  vindicating  our  position  that  the  Registration  law  most  be 
amended  before  it  can  be  enforoed,  either  upon  clergymen  or  physicians, 
all  of  whom  may  refuse  to  report  any  marriage  or  birth,  which  in  thdr 
professional  capacity  they  may  officially  attend,  whenever  in  tiieirjndg^ 
ment  and  conscience  such  report  would  inflict  injury  upon  the  innocent 
among  the  living,  or  reproach  upon  the  memory  of  the  dead.  Nay 
more,  we  insist  that  the  report  of  either  marriage  or  birth  rests 
wholly  in  the  discretion  of  the  cleigyman  in  the  one  case  and  the  ae- , 
coucheur  in  the  other.  And  if  the  knowledge  of  the  relations  of  the 
parties  in  either  case  has  been  acquired  only  in  a  professional  way^ 
and  was  necessary  to  the  performance  of  professional  duty,  by  consent- 
ing to  officiate,  a  moral  obligation  to  secresy  is  voluntarily  assumed,  a 
violation  of  which  involves  the  guilt  of  perjury  in  any  code  of  ethics, 
whether  ecclesiastical  or  medical.  Moreover,  the  common  law  and  the 
recorded  decisions  of  onr  highest  courts  will  not  only  'protect  any  wit- 
ness, who  swears  that  he  knows  nothing  of  the  case  except  what  was 
revealed  to  him  in  the  confidence  of  his  profession,  whether  clergyman, 
doctor,  or  lawyer,  but  will  sustain  him  in  refusing  to  answer.  The 
exceptions  of  treason,  murder,  felony,  and  other  high  crimes,  where 
witnesses  have  sometimes  been  held  in  contempt,  can  have  no  possible 
application  in  the  case  under  notice,  for  no  concealment  or  connivance 
at  anything  criminal  can  be  alleged  when  a  marriage  or  a  birth  are 
not  reported,  as  for  prudential  reasons,  or  lest  the  innocent  should  suf- 
fer injury,  which  they  are  often  liable  to  do  when  no  legal  guilt  has 
been  incurred,  and  no  violation  of  law  is  contemplated  by  the  parties. 

It  were  easy  to  fortify  our  position  by  precedents  and  authorities, 
but  we  forbear,  and  will  now  only  describe  the  circumstances  of  a  few 
cases,  in  which  a  refusal  to  report  in  detail  the  names,  dates,  &a,  of 
marriages  and  births,  becomes  imperative  duty,  and  from  which  the 
penalties  of  no  law  afford  any  room  for  compromise,  either  by  clergy- 
man or  physician. 

Parties,  after  having  lived  together  for  years  as  husband  and  wife, 
and  having  had  children,  being  all  the  while  unmarried,  become  ma- 
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taallj  convinced  that  they  ought  to  be  married  in  due  form,. according 
to  the  laws  of  the  land  and  the  rules  of  the  Chnrch.  They  call  on  any 
clergyman  or  magistrate  to  solemnize  matrimony  between  them,  and 
for  obvious  reasons  require  concealment  of  the  fact,  for  the  sake  of 
their  children.  Shall  such  marriages  be  incontinently  reported  to  the 
City  Inspector,  and  thence  be  transferred  to  the  newspapers  ?  The 
officiary  who  would  thus  violate  his  trust,  would  deserve  anathema, 
maranatha. 

Other  parties  have  been  beguiled  into  a  sham  marriage,  the  decep- 
tion and  fraud  of  which  being  discovered  by  the  injured  party  or  her 
parents,  results  in  the  necessity  of  a  private  and  legal  marriage  to  save 
the  honor  of  the  family,  and  it  may  be  to  legitimatize  offspring.  A 
clei^yman  and  a  physician  may  be  called  to  oflSciate  the  same  day,  the 
marriage  and  a  birth  occurring  almost  simultaneously.  Shall  this 
marriage  and  birth  be  reported  for  record  by  the  City  Inspector  ?  If 
80,  the  clergyman  and  the  physician  would  be  very  likel^to  figure  in 
the  next  bill  of  interments,  in  these  days  of  summary  vengeance;  nor 
could  we  find  it  in  our  heart  to  deal  harshly  with  the  "  moral  insanity" 
which  would  impel  the  avenger. 

These  are  not  fictitious,  but  actual  cases,  for  we  speak  as  a  witness 
and  not  as  a  disputant,  and  have  known  many  such  with  varying  fea- 
tures, but  in  all  of  which  to  report  to  the  authorities  would  be  both 
cruelty  and  infamy. 

When  a  child  happens  to  be  born  too  soon  after  marriage,  which 
has  sometimes  occurred,  shall  the  accoucheur  hasten  to  put  the  date 
on  record,  and  incur  the  risk  of  publication  ?  Cui  bono  1  Nay,  would 
it  not  be  contra  honas  mores  1  Would  not  the  crime  of  infanticide,  al- 
ready so  appalling  iu  frequency,  become  a  thousand  times  more  so,  if 
it  were  not  for  the  reliance  of  all  parties  on  the  honor  and  professional 
oath  of  the  physician  to  preserve  inviolable  secresy  ?  Might  not  sui- 
cide, the  worst  of  all  crimes,  be  fearfully  multiplied,  but  for  the  confi- 
dence felt  ill  the  assurance  of  the  accoucheur,  that  no  record  or  report 
of  the  birth  should  ever  be  made  ?  Would  not  the  peace  of  families 
be  broken  up  by  such  exposure  of  a  calamity  in  one  of  its  young  and 
erring  members  ? — and  who  is  exempt  from  such  disaster?  *'  Let  him 
that  thinketh  he  standeth  take  heed  lest  he  fall."  And  let  us  remem- 
ber the  words  of  Him  who  said,  **  Let  him  that  is  without  sin  cast  the 
first  stone." 

Whatever  clergymen  may  do,  we  trust,  for  the  honor  of  our  craft, 
t  hat  uo  physician  will  perjure  himself,  and  curse  the  families  he  betrays, 
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by  reporting  any  birth,  the  fact  of  which  becomes  known  to  him  in  a 
professional  way,  or  the  concealment  of  which  is  for  any  reasoa  n- 
quired  by  the  parties.  Let  him  refuse  to  testify,  and  take  the  conse- 
quences. If  there  be  snch  a  physician  who  would  do  otherwise,  be  is 
not  our  brother.  And  if  our  hat  comes  off  to  him  in  token  of  respect, 
our  head  must  come  with  it! 


■♦»< 


THE  JAPANESE  DOCTORa 

Our  Philadeiphia  bretliren  seem  to  have  been  sadly  hoaxed  into  the 
belief  that  "Dr.  Kowasaki  Downing"  and  his  brother  ** medicine 
man"  in  the  Japanese  Embassy  were  bona  fide  surgeons,  and  hence 
they  scared  up  a  number  of  bloody  operations  for  their  instruction. 
Professor  Gross  performed  lithotomy,  and  was  complimented  by  the 
assurance  that  in  Jeddo  this  was  done  after  the  **  Dutch  fashion.'' 
Professor  Pancoast  amputated  at  the  hip-joint,  &c.,  in  their  august 
presence  at  the  Hospital. 

It  so  happens,  that  these  Japanese  claimed  to  have  been  familiar 
with  the  "  silver  suture"  and  other  surgical  matters  for  a  century  or 
more.  But  they  must  have  been  posted  for  the  occasion  by  somebody, 
since  these  Japanese  doctors  have  been  since  proved  to  be  utter 
"  know-nothings"  on  this  and  every  other  medical  subject;  and  of  their 
stolid  stupidity  there  can  be  no  doubt. 

Our  New  York  Hospital  doctors  were  grievously  disappointed  in 
not  being  able  to  coax  these  Japanese  brethren  into  witnessing  an 
amputation,  &c.,  though  diligent  efforts  were  made,  but  they  did  not 
relish  their  Philadelphia  experience,  and  incontinently  refused  to  re- 
peat it.  A  waggish  neighbor  of  ours  told  them  that,  as  they  had  seen 
the  ^^  Dutch  fashion"  of  operating  by  Dr.  Gross,  he  would  show  them 
the  *'  Irish  fashion,"  by  Dr.  Watson;  but  even  this  joke  failed  to  tempt 
them.  Tlie  medical  pretensions  of  these  Japanese  doctors  we  regard 
as  an  unmitigated  humbug.  Happily,  three  American  surgeons  are 
on  board  the  Niagara. 


DR.  MARSH  ON  HERNIA. 

We  have  been  favored  with  the  proof-sheets  of  a  neat  little  volume, 
designed  for  popular  instruction,  on  the  subject  of  Hernia  or  Rupture, 
including  its  nature,  varieties,  treatment,  and  cure;  illustrated  bj 
numerous  plates,  which  are  very  elegantly  executed.  It  is  from  the 
pen  of  S.  N.  Marsh,  M.D.,  of  the  house  of  Marsh  &  Co.,  of  New  York, 
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CinciDnati  and  St.  Louis,  in  each  of  which  cities  they  have  large  and 
floarishing  establishmeuts  for  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  Trusses,  and 
other  surgico-mechanical  appliances,  adapted  to  every  variety  of 
hernia,  and  other  accidental  or  congenital  malformations,  defects,  or 
deformities.  The  book  is  published  for  the  benefit  of  his  patients,  and 
contains  an  appendix  describing  all  the  instruments  this  firm  have  de- 
vised, and  a  multitude  of  references,  and  testimonials  in  their  favor. 
Dr.  Marsh  has  here  furnished  proof  which  will  be  palpable  to  every 
reader  that  he  understands  the  subjects  upon  which  he  writes,  and  has 
condensed  in  very  small  compass  the  kind  and  extent  of  knowledge  on 
hernia,  &c.,  which  every  suJBTerer  ought  to  know.  The  work  will 
doubtless  have  a  wide  circulation. 


MEDICAL  COLLEGES. 

Our  advertising  columns  begin  to  record  the  announcements  for 
1860  and  '61  of  a  number  of  our  Medical  Schools  at  home  and 
abroad. 

1.  The  University  of  New  York  makes  no  change  in  its  Faculty, 
and  opens  on  the  15th  of  October,  and  continues  its  session  four 
months  and  a  half,  holding  five  cliniques  weekly,  and  extending  hos- 
pital facilities. 

2.  University  of  Nashville  opens  November  1st,  and  continues 
until  March  1st,  having  the  same  Faculty  as  heretofore.  A  prelim- 
inary course  by  the  Professors  occupies  the  entire  month  of  October, 
with  facilities  for  anatomical  study.  A  fine  hospital  and  clinique  are 
superadded. 

3.  Albany  Medical  College  has  the  same  Faculty,  opens  on  the 
first  Tuesday  of  September,  and  continues  sixteen  weeks,  with  clinical 
md  hospital  advantages. 

4.  University  of  Buffalo  opens  on  the  first  Wednesday  in  Novem- 
ber, and  continues  sixteen  weeks.  Dr.  E.  M.  Moore  takes  the  place 
of  Professor  Hamilton.  Anatomical  facilities  are  afforded  during  Oc- 
tober, and  clinical  instruction  in  the  hospital  throughout  the  term. 

6.  New  Orleans  School  of  Medicine  opens  on  the  15th  of  Novem- 
ber,  and  continues  until  the  last  of  March,  thus  making  the  course 
four  and  a  half  months,  while  a  previous  month  is  set  apart  for  dissec- 
tions. Clinical  instruction  given  daily  in  the  adjoining  Charity  Hos- 
pital, and  in  the  College  Dispensary.  There  are  nine  prefessors,  in- 
cluding two  clinical  chairs;  and  Dr.  Austin  Flint,  Jr.,  has  been  added 
to  the  Faculty,  teaching  Physiology  and  Microscopy. 
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6.  Atlanta  Medical  College  opens  on  the  first  Monday  in  May,  tad 
eontinnes  fonr  months.  Clinical  instrnction  and  anatomical  fadUtlBB' 
ample  from  the  15th  of  April. 

7.  Medical  Department  of  Tale  College  opens  on  the  18th  of 
September,  and  continues  fonr  months.    This  school  has  always 
maintained  an  exalted  repntation,  and 'never  had  an  abler  Faculty ' 
than  at  present.     Professor  Lindsley  is  a  recent  acquisition  to  the 
corps. 

DR.  J.  A.  WOOD,  OF  BOSTON, 

Announces  iu  onr  advertising  columns,  that  he  has  opened  an  oiBce 
in  the  Cooper  Institute,  New  York;  where  he  may  be  consulted  by 
patients  suffering  from  spinal  diseases,  to  which  be  has  long  been  de- 
voting special  attention.  He  invites  calls  from  the  profession,  to  whom 
he  will  exhibit  what  he  claims  to  be  peculiar  in  his  methods  of  treat* 
ment,  and  the  mechanical  appliances  he  employs.  Dr.  Wood  rofers.to 
very  many  of  our  most  eminent  surgeons,  and  has  himself  acquired  a 
high  reputation  for  success  in  many  deplorable  cases,  and  we  believe 
him  to  be  every  way  worthy  of  confidence. 


♦♦*- 


SURGICO-ndECHANICAL  AUXHiTARrBa 

Dr.  E.  P.  Banning,  whose  advertisement  will  be  found  in  this  num- 
ber of  the  Gazette,  submits  to  the  profession  his  claims  in  mechani- 
cal surgery,  to  which  he  has  long  been  a  devotee.  We  have  long  known 
him  as  an  «*irdent  and  industrious  student  and  teacher  in  this  depart- 
ment, and  his  instruments  are  highly  spoken  of  by  many  who  have 
worn  them.  He  seeks  to  bring  them  specially  under  the  scrutiny  of 
the  profession.     Why  not  gratify  him  ? 


PLANTEirS  CAPSULES. 

The  high  reputation  for  purity  and  eflSciency  acquired  by  these 
Capsules,  having  been  familiar  to  the  profession  for  more  than  twenty 
years,  renders  it  unnecessary  to  say  more  than  that  many  of  the  nauseat- 
ing and  unpalatable  drugs  are  thus  made  pleasant  to  the  taste,  so  as 
not  to  offend  the  most  delicate  stomach.     We  have  long  employed 

them  in  practice. 

» •  > 

THE  NEW  70RK  MEDICAL  PRESS, 

The  title  of  which  was  so  arrogantly  assumed,  ignoring.the  existence  of 
any  other  medical  press  in  New  York,  by  appropriating  the  definite 
article,  and  the  weakly  existence  of  which  has  been  protracted,  even 
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bejond  our  anticipation,  is  now  defunct.  Its  remains  are  greedily 
swallowed  by  the  American  Medical  T'imes^  whose  cormorant  appetite 
bad  already  gulped  down  the  cajput  morluum  of  the  New  York  Jour- 
nal of  Medicine,  and  has  thus  devoured  the  only  bi-monthly  and  weekly 
journals  for  the  profession,  published  in  our  city;  presenting  the  anom- 
aly of  "  three  single  gentlemen  rolled  into  one."  Having  thus  arisen, 
Phoenix-like,  from  the  ashes  of  its  illustrious  predecessors,  it  will  build 
itself  up  on  the  ruins  of  both. 

Whether  the  enterprising  publishers  will  go  on  to  conquer,  by 
amalgamating  with  any  other  of  the  journals,  remains  to  be  seen;  but 
of  the  success  of  the  American  Medical  Times,  as  at  present  constitu- 
ted, having  the  support  of  both  our  medical  colleges,  and  all  the 
cliques  to  whom  it  owes  allegiance,  there  can  be  no  room  to  doubt. 
We  shall  certainly  rejoice  in  its  prosperity,  believing  as  we  do,  that 
such  a  weekly  journal  as  this  promises  to  be,  is  needed  to  supply  the 
want  of  the  detailed  reports  of  College  cliniques,  hospitals,  societies, 
&c.,  for  those  who  crave  such  matters,  and  for  which  our  monthly  has 
no  room.  Hence  we  trust  it  may  become  the  great  national  weekly 
for  the  profession  all  over  the  country,  as  the  London  Lancet  has  in 
England;  a  result  which  appears  at  present  to  be  its  manifest  destiny, 
if  harmoniously  and  impartially  conducted.  Meanwhile,  let  the  month- 
lies, bi-monthlies,  and  quarterlies  pursue  the  even  tenor  of  their  way. 


MINERAL  WATER. 

The  tonic  and  astringent  qualities  which  characterize  the  Oak 
Orchard  Acid  Spring  Water,  in  an  eminent  degree,  may  be  inferred 
from  the  analysis  prefixed  to  the  announcement  of  the  sole  agent,  Mr. 
Bostwick,  in  this  number  of  the  Gazette.  For  its  remedial  powers, 
no  higher  or  better  authority  will  be  needed  by  the  profession,  than 
the  explicit  testimonial  of  Professor  Armsby,  of  the  Albany  Medical 
College,  who  has  so  successfully  employed  it  in  practice.  It  may  be 
obtained  at  No.  574  Broadway,  New  York,  warranted  genuine. 


GLEANINGS  FROM  OTHER  JOURNALS. 

Dr.  J.  M.  Minor,  of  the  Brooklyn  City  Hospital,  has  had  remarka- 
ble success  in  treating  varicose  veins  by  the  injection  of  persulphate 
of  iron.  His  method  and  cases  are  detailed  in  the  American  Medical 
Times,  for  June  2. 

In  the  same  journal.  Dr.  John  Watson  highly  commends  the  sola- 
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tion  of  corrosive  sublimate,  5  grs.  to  the  ounce  of  water,  in  the  treat- 
ment, by  injection,  of  fistulous  ulcers,  in  front  of  the  larynx. 

Dr.  B.  F.  Barker  also  reports  the  detection  and  correction  by  exter- 
nal manipulation  of  malposition  of  foetus,  during  labor.  Every  obstet- 
rician has  seen  cases  of  cephalic  version  spontaieonsly  occorring 
during  labor,  no  external  manipulation  having  been  employed.  This 
case  affords  no  evidence  that  such  manipulation  virould  detect  or  cor- 
rect malposition  weeks  or  months  prior  to  labor,  though  the  contrary 
has  been  inferred,  without  authority.  Much  less  can  it  afford  any 
proof,  that  if  malposition  could  be  detected  earlier,  and  then  corrected, 
that  anything  would  be  gained  by  it,  for  obvious  reasons.  This  pel* 
tilent  heresy  in  meddlesome  midwifery  is  doomed  to  Coventry,  at  least 
in  this  country,  being  condemned  by  the  morale  of  the  profession. 

Dr.  D.  P.  Smith,  of  Springfield,  Ms.,  with  commendable  candor, 
reports,  in  the  Boston  Medical  Journal,  two  cases  under  the  appropri- 
ate heading,  "  Croup — Tracheotomy — Death  1"  Both  were  relieved 
for  a  time  by  thus  cutting  their  throats,  but  the  first  died  in  30  honrs, 
and  the  second  in  15  hours  after.  The  strangest  feature  in  the  report 
is,  that  after  admitting  this  to  be  the  whole  of  his  experience,  he  adds, 
"  I  shall  not  shrink  from  its  performance  in  the  next  favorable  case." 
In  a  **  favorable"  case,  any  operator  should  be  indicted  for  murder,  as 
it  is  only  in  extremes  that  the  operation  can  be  warranted.  One  of 
our  New  York  savans  lately  stated  in  public  that  he  had  performed 
tracheotomy  sixteen  times  I  Being  inquired  of,  how  many  of  the  chil- 
dren died,  he  replied,  ^*  just  sixteen  /" 

Dr.  Benson,  of  Louisville,  employs  inunction  of  Belladonna  to  the 
parotid  and  submaxillary  glands  early  in  Anginose  Scarlatina,  with 
signal  success;  grs.  xv.  of  extract  to  the  ounce  of  simple  ointment. 

In  diarrhoea,  during  dentition,  J  of  gr.  of  sulph.  cupri  with  |  ofgr. 
of  opium,  in  a  sugar  powder  three  times  a  day,  is  recommended  by  very 
high  authority.  We  prefer  hydrarg.  cum  creta  gr.  iij.,  with  gr.  ij.  of 
Dover's  powder,  after  every  stool. 

Dr.  Stephens,  of  Ohio,  relies  upon  the  extr.  conii  mac.  internally 
for  gonorrhoBa,  in  doses  of  from  gr.  ij.  to  vj.  every  two  or  three  hours. 

For  hoarseness  in  singers  and  speakers,  five  or  six  drops  of  nitric 
acid  in  sweetened  water  is  the  remedy. 

Atropine  in  epilepsy,  in  doses  of  one-thirtieth  of  a  grain,  is  the 
latest  remedy  reported  as  successful. 

The  hypophosphites  are  losing  the  exaggerated  confidence  expressed 
in  Europe,  as  remedies  in  consumption. 

The  perchloride  of  iron,  dissolved  in  glycerine,  is  highly  commended 
for  arresting  haemorrhage,  as  in  bleeding  haemorrhoids. 
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BOOK     NOTICES. 

A  Practical  Treatise  on  the  Diseases  op  the  Lungs,  ixcludivq  the  Princi- 
ples OP  Physical  Diagnosis.  By  Walter  Hale  Walshb,  M.D.,  F.R.C.P., 
Professor  ia  University  College,  London,  and  Consulting  Physician  to  the 
Hospital  for  Consumption,  &c. 

Dr.  Walshe  having  recently  revised  and  enlarged  a  third  edition  ef  this  book, 
the  publishers  here  have  issued  this  new  American  reprint,  including  all  the 
author's  improvements,  which  are  so  many,  that  the  work  may  be  said  to  be 
rewritten.    It  is  now  divided  into  two  parts,  viz.: 

1.  Physical  examination  of  the  luDgs  and  appendages. 

2.  Diseases  of  the  lungs  and  appendages. 

In  the  appendix  he  considers  change  of  climate,  compressed  air-bath,  injec- 
tions of  the  bronchial  tubes,  and  alludes  to  asteoid  of  the  lungs. 

We  subjoin,  as  corroborative  of  views  we  have  recently  promulgated  through 
the  Gazette,  what  Dr.  Walshe  says  of  *'  injections  into  the  bronchial  tubes." 

**  injections  into  the  bronchial  tubes. 

"  1833.  That  considerable  relief  of  laryngeal  irritation,  improvement  of  the 
voice,  diminution  of  dysphagia,  and  an  easier  condition  of  breathing  may  be 
obtained  in  the  laryngeal  affections  attending  phthisis,  by  sponging  the  back 
of  the  pharynx>  the  epiglottis,  and  the  confines  of  the  upper  orifice  of  the  larynx 
with  a  strong  solution  of  the  nitrate  of  silver,  cannot  be  doubted.  The  fact  is 
exemplified  in  every-day  practice.  But  how  stands  the  evidence  as  to  the  al- 
leged utility  and  practicability  of  sponging  the  interior  of  the  larynx  itself, 
and  of  injecting  the  bronchial  tubes,  and  the  interior  of  pulmonary  excavations? 
The  following  are  the  inferences  which  I  feel  justified  in  drawing  from  my  own 
observation,  fortified  by  the  extended  experience  of  others: 

"  (a.)  No  proof  exists  that  the  interior  of  the  larynx,  at  and  below  the  true 
vocal  cords,  has  ever  been  reached  with  the  sponge  and  probang  in  the  living 
subject.  The  feat  is  of  most  difilcult  accomplishment  in  the  dead  body — an 
amount  of  force  being  required  which  would  be  utterly  unjustifiable  in  the 
case  of  the  living  person.  (6.)  The  utter  fallacy  of  supposing  that,  because  a 
hollow  tube,  passed  beyond  the  root  of  the  tongue,  influences  the  flame  of  a 
candle  held  before  its  external  orifice,  therefore  the  internal  end  of  that  tube 
has  reached  the  trachea,  has  been  fully  proved.  It  has  been  shown  that  if  a 
hollow  tube  be  purposely  pushed  into  the  oesophagus,  almost  to  the  cardiac 
orifice  of  the  stomach,  the  flame  of  a  candle  will  be  drawn  to  or  blown  from 
the  orifice  with  inspiration  and  with  expiration.*  (c.)  I  have  made  numerous 
attempts  with  a  curved  silver  catheter,  provided  with  a  gutta-percha  hollow 
bell  at  the  external  end.t  to  reach  the  trachea.  But  I  have  never  felt  satisfied 
I  had  succeeded,    (d.)  There  cau  be  little  doubt  that  the  failure  to  reach  the 


♦  Resultfl  of  New  York  Commission  confirmed  by  Erichsen,  "  Science  and  Art  of  Surgery,"  2d 
edition,  p.  751.  The  experimeutx  of  Professor  Griesinger,  of  Tubingen,  on  thifl  point  are  pecu- 
liarly interesting  and  conclusive;  for  be  started  on  his  inquiries  with  the  conviction,  subsequently 
most  fully  and  candidly  rtlinqui^ihed,  that  the  introduction  of  a  catheter  below  the  vocal  corda 
vas  easily  to  be  effectoA.— Deutsche  Klinik,  April  17,  and  July  17, 1858. 

t  Made  by  Oozeter,  Grafton  Street  East. 
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interior  of  the  windpipe  is  matter  Tor  congratulation  to  both  patient  and  opera- 
tor. For  occasionally  an  nnneuall  j  large  quantity  of  the  finid  is  injected  trouL 
the  catheter,  accamalates  ahoat  the  npper  part  of  the  larynx,  and  not  bdog 
instantly  ttpottered  away  by  the  convulsively  energetic  congh  that  enaus,  a 
few  drops  make  their  ?ray  into  the  larynx.  The  terrible  soffering  that  follows 
and  holds  on  in  a  more  or  less  aggravated  form  for  some  while,  shows  that  dis- 
astrons  results  must  follow,  were  any  quantity  of  the  caustic  fluid  really  chrown 
into  the  tubes.  («.)  In  a  word,  it  appears  to  mc.  the  alleged  injection  has  ncvw 
been  demonstrably  executed;  and  were  s  process  Invented  by  which  it  mt|kt 
be  effected.  I  believe  its  execution  would  be  nigustiflable." 

On  Obscurb  Dibbasks  of  thb  Brain  and  Disordbbs  op  the  Hind:  Thiib  Is- 
cmBNT  SnfPTOMH,  Patholoot,  Diagnosis,  Trcatmbnt,  and  PBOFHTLim 
By  F0RBK8  WiNBLow,  M.D.,  D.C.L.,  Oxon.,  Ao.  Philadelphia:  Blanchatd  4b 
Lea.    1860. 

This  most  timely  and  truly  invaluable  work  has,  by  the  enterprlae  of  the 
American  publishers,  been  published  here  in  lees  than  two  months  after. Iti 
appearance  in  I<ondoo.  The  author.  Dr.  Winalow,  is  undoubtedly  the  best 
living  authority  in  every  department  of  Medical  Psychology,  a  science  in  itself 
and  which  he  has  made  a  specialty,  and  may  be  regarded  as  having  elaimi  to 
the  title  of  an  expert,  which  are  unsurpassed.  His  ardent  devotion  to  the  sab* 
ject,  his  unrivaled  opportunities  (or  observation  and  experience,  and  Uie  seiuH 
lastic  acquirements  which  distinguish  him,  and  characterize  all  he  has  writiBO, 
render  the  series  of  works  be  Las  projected,  and  of  which  this  is  the  first,  mote 
attractive  and  important  to  the  profession  than  any  in  the  whole  range  of  onr 
medical  littiature. 

In  his  next  work  be  proposes  to  treat  of  •*  Organic  Affections  of  the  Brain," 
and  this  will  be  followed  by  anotlier  on  •*  Disorders  of  the  Intelligence,  Gerebro- 
Psychical  in  their  Nature."  To  these  the  present  book  may  be  regarded  as  pref- 
atory, and  is  devoted  chiefly  to  insanity,  and  all  the  various  morbid  manifesta- 
tions which  characterize  its  numerous  phases,  whether  physical  or  mental  in 
their  deveiopmeut.  In  short,  this  single  treatise  comprises  a  most  elaborate 
and  critical  examination  into  insanity,  and  all  its  analogous  deviations  from 
cerebral  and  mental  health,  the  ability  and  minuteness  of  which  will  commend 
it  to  every  student  who  can  appreciate  medical  logic  and  literary  excellence. 
We  regard  it  as  pre-eminently  worthy  of  the  universal  patronage  of  the  profes- 
sion, and  as  a, standard  text-book  for  students  in  this  department  it  is  every 
way  superior  to  any  work  extant  in  our  la'iguage.  The  author  gives  no  counte- 
nance whatever  to  the  medical  heresy  of  *'  moral  insanity;"  nor  does  he  favor 
any  of  the  kindred  speculations  of  the  phrenologists.  His  work  is  purely  scien- 
tific, and  eminently  sound  as  well  as  practical.  Let  every  medical  man  read 
and  study  it,  at  least,  before  presuming  to  offer  testimony  before  either  civil 
or  ecclesiastical  courts  in  questions  of  the  jurisprudence  of  insanity. 

On  the  Diseases,  Injuries,  and  MAr.FOKMATioNs  of  tub  Rectum  and  Axes, 
WITH  Kemarks  ON  Uabitual  CONSTIPATION.  By  T.  J.  AsBTON,  House  Surgeon 
to  University  College  Hospital,  London,  &c.,  &c.  Philadelphia:  Blanchard 
&  Lea.     1860. 

From  the  third  and  enlarged  English  edition  of  this  standard  work  the  pres- 
ent American  reprint  has  been  issued,  with  illustrations,  and  the  latest  emeiijda- 
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t(0D8  of  the  author.  The  peculiar  merit  of  this  book  consists  ia  the  multitudi- 
nous cases,  which  arc  cliuically  reported  iu  detail,  and  graphically  portrayed 
for  illustrating  every  variety  of  the  diseases  to  which  the  rectum  and  anus  are 
liable,  whether  surgical  or  medical.  If  every  physician  would  qualify  himself 
by  reading  this  work,  for  the  accurate  diagnosis  and  skillful  treatment  of  those 
maladies,  the  community  would  be  protected  from  the  advertising  impostors 
who  make  a  specialty  of  d  posteriori  operations  and  fundamental  medication. 
Such  are  more  numerous  and  mischievous  than  are  their  confreres,  the  ascarides. 
The  prompt  publication  of  such  valuable  practical  monographs  as  this  of  Dr. 
Ashton  merits  our  gratitude. 

Procbedings  op  thr  SixTY-EroHTH  Akxual  Convention  op  the  Connecticut 
Medical  Societit.     Hartford,  May,  1860. 

This  is  a  volume  of  much  interest.  It  contains  an  admirable  Address  by  the 
President,  Dr.  A.  Woodward,  of  Franklin,  chiefly  devoted  to  ethical  questions; 
a  Diasertation  on  Hygiene,  by  Dr.  A.  B.  Haile,  of  Norwich,  which  is  sound  and 
discriminating;  a  Sanitary  Report,  by  Dr.  L.  S.Wilcox,  of  Hartford,  ingenious 
and  practical;  several  biographies  of  deceased  physicians  are  here  added.  In 
conclusion,  we  have  an  Appendix  containing  the  Report  of  the  Board  of  Exam- 
iners appointed  by  the  State  Medical  Society,  to  attend  the  final  examination 
for  degrees  ia  the  Medical  Department  of  Yale  College.  And  that  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  part  of  tbe  State  Society,  ajjpointed  to  nominate  a  Professor  in 
the  College  to  iill  a  vacancy.  These  latter  show  the  relations  mutually  recog- 
nized in  Connecticut  between  the  profession  of  the  State  and  their  medical 
school. 

A  Treatise  ox  Medical  Electricity.    By  J.  Althaus,  M.D.    Philadelphia: 
Lindsay  &,  lilakiston.    1860. 

This  is  another  new  work,  by  one  whose  hospital  opportunities  for  practice 
have  been  unrivaled,  and  who  seems  to  have  diligently  improved  them.  The 
author's  enthusiasm  in  his  favorite  science  seems  not  to  have  obscured  his  judg- 
ment, and  the  work  is  one  of  decided  merit.  It  is  a  less  formidable  volume 
than  the  recent  work  of  Dr.  Garratt,  and  on  the  same  subject. 

A. Guide  to  the  Practical  Study  op  Disbasbs  op  the  Eye,  with  an  Outline  op 
their  Medical  and  Operative  Treatvient.  By  JAMEi)  Dixon,  F.R.C.S.,  of 
London.     Philadelphia:  Lindsay  &  Blaklston.     1860. 

This  is  a  reprint  from  the  second  London  edition,  and  will  be  found  to  be  a 
brief  and  meritorious  monograph,  eminently  instructive  and  practical,  and 
written  by  an  author  who  is  highly  esteemed  wherever  he  is  known,  for  his  sci- 
ence and  skill  in  a  department  in  which  he  has  few  superiors.  We  cordially 
commend  the  work  to  students  and  practitioners  as  a  condensation  of  knowledge 
on  the  subject  in  brief  compass,  which  might  have  been  much  easier  ampUGed 
to  a  royal  octavo,  though  here  compressed  into  a  small  duodecimo,  rendering 
it  more  readable  and  useful. 

Food  por  Badks;  or.  Artificial  Human  Milk,  &c.  By  Wm.  Henry  Cumscing, 
M.D.     New  York:  Anson  D.F,  Randolph.     1853. 

This  is  a  valuable  little  manual,  capable  of  great  otility,  if  it  could  be 
widely  circulated,  and  its  teachings  heeded  by  those  concerned.  Our  present 
ratio  of  infant  mortality  is  an  opprobrium  medicorum,  and  disgraceful  to  sci- 
ence and  humanity.  Every  effort  in  melioration  deserves  encouragement,  and 
this  little  book  is  creditable  to  the  heads  and  hearts  of  author  and  publisher. 
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AT  A  MEETING  OP  THE  BOARD  OF  TRUSTEES  AND 

Professional  Staff  of  the  Brooklyn  City  Hospital,  held  June  18th, 

1860,  the  following:  preamble  and  resolutions  were  adopted: 

Whereas,  In  the  dispensation  of  Providence,  our  friend  and  associate,  Db. 
Charlks  K  Isaacs,  one  of  the  Surgeons  of  the  Brooklyn  City  Hospital,  while 
yet  in  the  prime  of  life  and  professional  usefulness,  has  been  removed  by  death; 
therefore  be  it 

Resolved— If^i.  That  while  we  recognize  the  wisdom  and  goodness  of  God  in 
all  his  n  ays,  and  bow  in  Bubmission  to  his  immutable  decrees,  we  cannot  but  de- 
plore the  loss  of  one  who  was  so  endeared  to  us  in  all  his  social  and  professional 
relations. 

2d.  Resolved,  That  in  the  death  of  Dk.  Is.vacs.  the  Tcustees  and  Professional 
Staff  of  the  Brooklyn  City  Hospital  feel  that  this  institution  has  sustained  an 
irretrievable  loss. 

3d.  Resolved,  That  a  copy  of  this  preamble  and  resolutions  be  sent  to  the 
relatives  ot  the  deceased,  entered  oa  the  records  of  the  Hospital,  and  published 
in  the  Brooklyn  papers,  the  American  Medical  Times  and  the  JVeto  York 
Medical  Gazette. 

H.  P.  MORGAN,  Secretary, 

BROOKLr.v,  June  19,  18C0. 
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A  CASE  OF  RUPTURE  OF  THE  TENDINOUS  CORDS 

OF  THE  HEART. 

By   Charles   A.  Lee,  M.D. 

Writers  on  diseases  of  the  heart  have  given  very  little  importance 
to  a  pathological  condition  which  is  occasionally  met  with,  and  which 
probably  occurs  more  frequently  than  is  supposed,  viz.,  a  rupture 
of  the  fleshy  columns,  or  chorda  tendinea.  It  was  first  noticed, 
I  believe,  by  Corvisart,  who  described  three  cases ;  afterwards 
Laennec  and  Bertin  each  met  with  one  instance  of  the  same. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  accident  is  often  overlooked; 
and  as  death  rarely  occurs  suddenly  in  such  cases,  and  other  patho- 
logical changes  in  the  organ  ensue,  it  is  very  natural  that  the  cause  of 
death  should  be  attributed  to  these  subsequent  lesions.  It  is  quite  a 
remarkable  fact,  that  while  numerous  cases  of  rupture  of  the  heart 
have  been  recorded,  there  are  but  five  or  six  cases  of  rupture  of 
the  tendinous  cords  to  be  found  in  treatises  devoted  to  diseases  of  this 
organ.  It  cannot  be  supposed  that  they  have  not  occurred;  the  true 
explanation  probably  is,  that  they  have  not  been  observed.  It  is  not 
uncommon  to  meet  with  individuals  who  labor  under  symptoms  of  en- 
docarditis, or  tricuspid,  or  mitral  regurgitation,  who  attribute  the  first 
symptoms,  the  very  origin  of  the  disease,  to  something  giving  way  in 
the  region  of  the  hearty  on  making  some  violent  muscular  elBfort,  or  per- 
haps during  a  severe  fit  of  coughing.  These  cases  go  on  from  bad  to 
worse,  and  eventually  terminate  fatally.  Several  such  cases  have 
fallen  under  our  own  observation.  The  symptoms  have  been  at  first 
41 
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sadden  and  severe  dyspnoea,  sometimes  amooDting  almost  to  snffocir 
tion,  excessive  faintness,  coldness  and  paleness  of  the  surface,  a  feeUe, 
intermittent  palse,  and  general  prostration.  On  reoovering  from  the 
first  shock,  there  have  been  paroxysms,  daring  which  the  same  symp- 
toms were  prominent,  with  breathlessness  on  slight  exertion;  bat  ani- 
formly  there  were  symptoms  of  mitral  or  tricuspid  regargitatibo. 
Nothing  is  more  common  in  cases  of  r^^rgitation,  than  to  find  short* 
ening  and  thickening  of  the  chorda  tendinea,  although  this  lesion  ii 
very  apt  to  be  overlooked  after  death,  the  valve  perhaps  being  pro- 
nounced capable  of  discharging  its  function,  although  contracted  to 
one-half  its  normal  dimensions.  In  many  of  these  cases  of  obseuro 
heart  disease,  where  nothing  is  found  in  the  autopsy  which  is  deemed 
sufficient  to  account  for  the  fatal  result,  a  more  careftil  examination 
will  disclose  the  important  fact,  that  the  tendinous  cords  are  greatly 
shortened  as  well  as  thickened,  of  course  preventing  the  valve  from 
completely  closing  daring  the  ventricular  systole,  thus  causing  regurgi- 
tation. We  are  looking  for  ossifications,  vegetations,  softenings,  &c, 
while  we  are  apt  to  forget  the  most  essential  lesion  of  all.  BlaUs- 
ton  seems  to  have  paid  most  attention  to  this  point,  of  all  the  writers 
on  cardiac  diseases.  He  found  the  chordsB  tendiuesD  shortened  in  90 
out  of  46  cases  of  tricaspid  regargitation ;  in  one  he  says,  "  One  of 
the  cords  had  apparently  been  broken,  and  was  curled  op  into  a  nodule, 
like  a  pin's  bead,"  (p.  291.)  • 

We  cannot,  however,  agree  with  this  writer  in  the  opinion  that 
rupture  of  these  cords  would  not  much  affect  the  working  of  the  valve. 
Their  structure,  position,  and  acknowledged  physiological  function, all 
go  to  demonstrate  the  contrary.  **  The  severity  of  the  symptoms  in 
such  cases  will,''  as  Laennec  has  remarked,  "  be  very  variable,  accord- 
ing to  the  extent  and  place  of  the  lesion.  The  rapture  of  all  the  ten- 
dons of  a  pillar  must  occasion  much  disturbance  in  the  circolation. 
The  complete  rupture  of  a  pillar,  or  its  separation  at  its  root,  must 
occasion  still  more  serious  effects,  in  consequence  of  its  floating  about 
in  the  ventricles  almost  like  a  foreign  body.  But  the  rupture  of  one  or 
two  tendons  only  ought  not  to  occasion  very  severe  or  permanent  symp- 
toms." In  the  case  related  by  Laennec,  ruptore  of  the  tendons  of  the 
pillars  appears  to  have  been  the  consequence  of  ulceration.  In  the 
case  recorded  by  Bertin,  the  same  accident  resulted  from  violent  fits 
of  coughing. 

These  remarks  may  serve  to  introduce  the  following  case,  which,  as 
it  occurred  in  consultation  practice,  cannot  be  given  in  detail,  only  its 
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more  prominent  features,  as  observed  by  myself,  and  from  its  general 
history,  as  given  by  the  attending  physician. 

Mr.  L.,  a  lawyer  by  profession,  aged  65,  or  thereabouts,  tall,  well 
formed,  and  athletic.     His  father  and  two  aunts  had  died  of  heart 
disease,  and  cancer  had  been  a  common  complaint  in  the  family — was 
thought  to  have  inherited  a  scrofulous  constitution.    For  several  years 
had  symptoms  of  some  affection  of  the  heart,  which  was,  however,  be- 
lieved to  be  sympathetic.     In  April,  1859,  while  driving  a  stake  into 
the  ground  with  a  heavy  piece  of  wood,  h^  felt  something  give  way  svd- 
denly  in  the  region  of  the  hearty  and  immediately  fell  to  the  earth,  gasp- 
ing for  breath,  and  laboring  under  excessive  pain  and  dyspnoea.     The 
pulse  became  very  frequent,  and  nearly  imperceptible,  while  the  skin 
was  covered  with  a  cold,  clammy  perspiration.     In  the  course  of  an 
hour  he  was  removed  to  his  own  house,  not  far  distant,  and  restora- 
tives applied,  with  the  effect  of  affording  partial  relief.     From  this 
time  he  constantly  labored  under  more  or  less  dyspnoea,  especially  on 
the  slightest  exertion,  as  walking  up  stairs,  &c.;  cough,  and  bloody 
expectoration;  a  frequent,  intermittent,  and  hobbling  pulse;  pain  at 
times  very  severe  in  the  cardiac  region,  and  an  anxious  expression  of 
countenance;  deadly  pallor  and  puflBness  of  the  face,  purple  hue  of  the 
surface,  and  other  indications  of  venous  retardation,  &c.     The  patient 
was  able  to  ride  out  in  his  carriage,  visited  New  York,  and  consulted 
his  old  family  physician,  who  regarded  his  disease  as  tuberculosis  of 
the  lungs.    I  was  called  to  see  him  for  the  first  time  on  the  22d  Nov., 
1859.     He  had  just  returned  from  his  usual  morning  ride.     His  ap- 
pearance was  strongly  characteristic  of  obstructed  circulation  through 
the  lungs  and  heart.     His  face,  bloated,  and  mostly  pale,  was  marked 
by  a  few  crimson  or  purple  patches;  respiration  labored;  considerable 
cough,  with  bloody  expectorations,  like  quince  jelly;  breathless  on  very 
slight  exertion ;  subject  to  frequent  paroxysms  of  dyspnoea,  especially 
at  night,  when  he  had  to  get  up  for  relief;  an  indescribable  sensation 
of  oppression  in  the  region  of  the  heart,  and   throughout  the  chest; 
body  and  limbs  considerably  emaciated;  some  oedema  of  the  extremi- 
ties; bowels  easily  acted  on,  often  too  loose;  digestion  generally  well 
performed,  and  appetite  tolerably  good;  urine  high  colored,  and  scanty; 
skin  dry;  considerable  thirst;  pulse  very  feeble,  120,  and  at  times  in- 
termittent. 

Physical  exploration  revealed  but  little  truly  diagnostic.  The  car- 
diac contractions  were  too  feeble  to  produce  any  abnormal  sounds. 
The  second  sound  of  the  heart  could  not  be  discriminated  from  the 
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first;  the  impulse  scarcely  perceptible;  dollneBS  on  peieoflsioa  overt 
somewhat  larger  precordial  space  than  normal ;  the  point  where  the  apex 
struck  coald  not  be  accnratelj  ascertained.  The  respiratory  mnemiir 
conld  be  heard  over  the  greater  part  of  the  chest,  although  there  Was  a 
dnll  sonnd  on  percassion  under  the  left  clavicle,  and  the  respiration  was 
not  as  distinct  in  any  part  of  the  left  lung  as  the  right  I  saw  the 
patient  but  once  afterwards,  about  two  weeks  from  the  time  of  the 
first  visit,  when  the  symptoms  had  become  somewhat  aggravated. 
The  dropsical  symptoms  gradually  increased,  as  weU  as  the  dyspnoBa^ 
pulmonary  congestion,  and  impeded  circulation;  the  mental  faculties 
remained,  for  the  most  part,  unimpaired  till  near  the  close;  but  the 
patient  succumbed  to  the  disease  January  24th,  1860. 

Autopiy  IkDeniy-four  Hours  after  Death. — Body  emaciated;  eztreni- 
ities  (edematous;  neck,  face,  and  chest  su£fused  with  purple  patches. 

Lungs, — Strong  adhesions  of  the  costal  pleura  on  each  side,  indi- 
cating former  attacks  of  pleurisy;  bronchial  glands  greatly  enlarged 
and  morbid,  occupied  by  cretaceous  masses.  In  the  centre  of  the  prin* 
cipal  lobe  of  the  left  lung  was  an  apoplectic  e£fusion,  large  as  a  ta^ 
key's  egg,  and  apparently  not  very  recent.  Both  lungs  were  gpreatly 
engorged  with  blood.  But  little  serum  was  found  in  the  pleural  cav^* 
ties. 

Heart, — This  organ  was  considerably  enlarged;  aorta  healthy; 
semilanar  valves,  both  aortic  and  pulmonic,  sound  and  healthy;  an 
ounce  or  more  of  loose  fibrinous  clots  were  found  floating  in  the  cavi- 
ties of  the  heart,  and  extending  some  distance  up  the  large  vessels, 
especially  the  aorta.  These  concretions,  which  were  white,  colorless, 
elastic,  and  glutinous,  were  not  only  found  loose  in  its  cavities,  but 
were  also  adherent  to  the  walls  of  the  heart,  twisted  round  its  valvu* 
lar  tendons  and  fleshy  columns,  about  equally  abundant  in  both  cavi- 
ties; their  most  adherent  part,  perhaps,  being  about  the  free  border 
of  the  valval!.  The  endocardial  membrane  was  much  thickened  from 
chronic  inflammation,  while  organized  lymph  was  also  deposited  be- 
neath it.  Several  of  the  chorda  tendinea  of  the  mitral  valve  had 
evidently  been  ruptured,  as  only  their  shriveled  remains  were  visible, 
while  others,  both  of  the  tricuspid  and  mitral,  were  so  cqntracted  and 
adherent  to  each  other  as  to  contract  the  circumference  of  the  valves 
to  such  an  extent  as  almost  to  close  their  orifice,  and  of  course,  to  pre- 
vent entirely  their  healthy  play.  No  signs  of  ossification  were  ob- 
served, nor  any  steatomatous  patches. 

Remarks. — I  should  have  mentioned  in  the  history  of  the  above  case, 
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that  a  few  days  after  the  first  seizure,  the  physical  and  rational  signs  of 
endocarditis  were  present.  The  patient  had  also  had,  considerable  later 
in  his  disease,  several  slight  paralytic  attacks,  so  called,  especially  of 
the  arras,  owing,  no  doubt,  to  fibrinous  clots  floating  in  the  circulation, 
and  plugging  up  some  of  the  larger  arteries.  There  were  also,  at 
times,  great  throbbing  of  the  carotids,  and  pulsation  in  the  jugular 
veins,  severe  headache,  and  occasional  delirium. 

The  history  of  the  case  would  seem  to  show  that  during  the  violent 
muscular  exertion  some  serious  lesion  occurred,  affecting  the  circula- 
tion, and  causing  severe  pulmonary  congestion.     What  was  its  nature 
and  what  its  seat?     These  questions  were  certainly  somewhat  of  diflS- 
cult  solution  previous  to  death,  and  especially  at  the  late  period  when 
I  first  saw  the  patient.     The  time  had  gone  by  when  the  physical 
signs  would  more  or  less  clearly  have  denoted  the  nature  of  the  acci- 
dent, and  of  course  no  positive  diagnosis  was  possible.     It  might  be 
aneurism  of  the  arch  of  the  aorta,  or  lesion  of  the  mitral  or  tricuspid 
valve,  or  possibly  both.     The  suddenness  of  the  attack  precluded  the 
idea  of  idiopathic  endocarditis,  carditis,  or  any  other  inflammatory 
affection  of  the  organ.     It  did  not  occur  to  me  at  the  time,  that 
it  might  be  a  rupture  of  the  tendinous  cords  of  one  of  the  auriculo- 
ventricular  valves,  although  perhaps  this  is  the  very  first  thing  that 
should  have  been  suspected.     Subsequent  reflection,  and  the  perusal  of 
Corvisart's  three  cases,  (Obs.  33,  40,  41,)  where  the  rupture  of  these 
cords,  the  result  of  violent  efforts,  caused  a  similar  train  of  symptoms, 
viz.,  an  intense  feeling  of  suffocation,  &c.,  which  terminated  in  exhib- 
iting all  the  usual  symptoms  of  disease  of  the  heart,  made  it  seem  very 
probable  that  such  was  also  the  nature  of  the  accident  in  the  present 
instance.     It  is  possible,  and  perhaps  not  improbable,  that  the  patient 
had  previously  labored  under  chronic   endocarditis,  which  had,  by 
softening  the  endocardial  membrane,  rendered  a  rupture  of  the  attach- 
ment of  the  fleshy  columns  or  tendinous  cords  comparatively  easy; 
perhaps  the  columns  themselves  had  been  softened  by  previous  in- 
flammation, so  that  violent  muscular  exertion  would  suffice  for  a  fatal 
lesion.     This  was  followed  by  severe  endocardial  inflammation,  which 
resulted  eventually  in  death.     My  only  object  in  reporting  this  case 
is  to  call  the  attention  of  the  profession  to  an  accident  which  is  prob- 
ably more  frequent  than  is  generally  supposed,  and  the  evidences  of 
which  are  scarcely  ever  sought  for  after  death. 

Peeeskill,  July  24,  1860. 
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auBJkJXJXtoa  from  FORBiaH  jomarALa. 

By  Db.  Mabslimd* 

Cata/rael, — After  operations  for  cataract^  absolute  repose,  both  of  the 
eyelids  and  of  the  globe  of  the  eye,  is  indispensable.  Saccess  in  thk 
operation,  more  perhaps  than  in  any  other,  depends  on  care  after  the 
operation  itself  is  over.  And  one  of  the  precanliona  which  is  most 
important  and  most  condacive  to  a  happy  resalt,  is  that  we  have  just 
named.  The  eye  shonld  be  completely  guarded  from  the  action  of  air 
and  light,  and  should  be  kept  without  motion,  and  perfectly  at  rest 
The  value  of  this  direction  is  universally  admitted.  But  it  should  be 
carried  out  to  the  letter.  The  most  skillful  operations  bave  often  failed 
just  because  this  simple  precept  has  been  violated,  and  the  eye  has 
been  opened  for  examination  too  soon.  Professor  GosseUn  insists  on 
this  point  with  much  earnestness.  He  has  long  observed,  he  says, 
that  those  patients  who  are  permitted  to  open  their  eyes  and  try  thein 
are  troubl^  the  same  day  with  pains  in  and  around  the  eye,  of  greattf 
severity  than  those  of  the  preceding  days.  He  has  seen  purulent  con- 
junctivitis and  obstinate  iritis  supervene  after  such  exposure,  as  also 
after  attempts  ou  the  part  of  the  ^urgeon  to  open  the  eyes  and  exanh 
ine  them.  He  consequently  closes  the  eye  immediately  after  the  op- 
eration. His  method  of  doing  this  is  to  use  court-plaster,  and  to 
place  over  the  strips  which  cross  each  other  a  small  tampon  of  lint, 
which  he  keeps  in  its  place  with  the  usaal  bandage.  The  following  days^ 
he  satisfies  himself  of  the  state  of  the  organs,  by  making  pressure  on 
the  dressings,  and  examining  the  bandage.  Pressure  over  the  eyes  is 
also  occasioDally  made  by  the  patient  himself,  by  means  of  the  dress- 
ings. If  this  pressure  produces  no  acute  pain,  the  inflammation  is 
proved  to  remain  moderate.  If  the  bandage  is  but  slightly  moistened, 
or  if  it  is  stained  by  a  fluid  which  somewhat  stiffens  it  when  dried, 
without  imparting,  however,  any  great  consistency,  or  a  yellow  color, 
you  have  evidence  that  there  has  been  no  discharge  of  pns,  but  only 
of  tears  mixed  with  mucus. 

These  two  indications  being  present,  the  ulterior  treatment  adopted 
by  M.  Gosselin  consists  in  giving  calomel  in  minute  doses,  to  promote 
a  soluble  state  of  the  bowels,  without  producing  salivation. 

If,  however,  there  be  a  secretion  of  pus,  and  the  eyes  be  painful  on 
pressure,  it  will  be  well  to  avoid  fatiguing  them  by  opening  or  exposure 
to  the  light.  Autiphlogistics  and  revellents  would  be  sufficiently  in- 
dicated in  such  a  case. 
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Two  patients  at  the  Hospital  Peanjon  have  been  recently  subjected 
to  this  treatment,  with  much  advantage.  In  one  case,  the  eyes  were 
not  opened  till  the  tenth,  and  in  the  other,  till  the  eleventh  day  after 
the  operation.  The  surgeon  refrained  from  touching  them  at  all.  On 
the  fourteenth  day,  he  painted  the  eyelids  with  a  solution  composed  of 
thirty  grammes  of  distilled  water  and  thirty  centigrammes  of  sulphate 
of  atropine.  About  the  twentieth  day  he  began  to  examine  the  con- 
junctiva every  morning,  and  dropped  into  the  eye,  from  time  to  time, 
the   solution   of  sulphate   of  atropine. — Gaz.  des  Hdpit.  et  Bull,  de 

On  Animal  Glfcogeny,  in  its  Relations  to  the  Production  and  2>«- 
struction  of  Fat. — At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences, 
Dr.  G.  Colin  described  some  researches  into  which  he  had  been  led 
respecting  glycogeny  in  the  chyle,  lymph,  blood,  and  liver.  With 
regard  to  the  last  he  says  that  hepatic  sugar  is  evidently  derived,  at 
least  in  part,  from  the  saccharine  or  fseculent  substances  taken  as  food, 
and  is  conveyed  to  the  liver  by  the  portal  vein  or  by  the  hepatic  ar- 
tery. It  appears  also  to  be  a  product  resulting  from  the  transforma- 
tion of  the  fat  which  accumulates  in  the  hepatic  lobules  and  in  the 
intra-lobular  spaces.  This  sugar  is  much  more  abundant  in  fat  ani- 
mals than  in  others.  Still,  beyond  a  certain  limit  the  quantity  does 
not  further  augment;  and  in  livers  which  have  undergone  fatty  de- 
generation, the  sugar  is  much  diminished.  In  animals  which  have  no 
adipose  tissue  to  be  taken  up,  the  sugar  decreases  from  the  moment 
of  abstinence,  and  quickly  disappears.  In  fat  animals,  on  the  con- 
trary, it  is  renewed  and  maintained  at  a  more  elevated  level,  even 
should  they  fast  for  a  long  time,  provided  that  the  normal  tempera- 
ture of  the  body  be  kept  up. — Journal  de  Pharmade,  p.  219. 

On  the  Effects  of  Santonine  on  the  Sight. — Besides  its  effects  on  the 
color  of  the  renal  secretion,  santonine  is  well  known  to  cause  persons 
who  take  it  to  see  objects  tinged  with  some  abnormal  color,  such  as 
green  blue  or  pale  yellow.  M.  de  Martini,  in  the  recently  published 
ne^  edition  of  his  observations  on  santonine,  has  added  several  facte 
observed  in  France  and  in  England.  The  most  interesting  of  these 
relate  to  the  use  of  this  remedy  for  neuroses  of  the  eye.  One  case  is 
that  of  a  woman,  *?0  years  old,  who  for  some  time  had  suffered  from 
weakness  of  vision  in  the  left  eye.  In  March,  1859,  M.  Martini  first 
saw  her.  The  exterior  of  the  eye  presented  almost  nothing  abnor- 
mal.   The  pupil  of  the  eye  was  not  very  sensitive,  and  was  larger 
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than  that  of  the  right  eye.  In  the  aqaeous  hnmon  a  small  white 
clond  was  visible.  The  patient  could  scarcelj  distinguish  ths^ligbt 
Four  to  six  grains  of  santonine  were  administered,  beginning  with  the 
10th  of  March.  On  the  15th,  fonr  or  five  times  doring  the  day,  the 
patient,  even  with  the  inferior  eje,  saw  objects  colored  of  a  greenish 
yellow.  On  the  18th  eight  grains  were  given,  and  although  the  fidd 
of  vision  was  colored  as  before,  she  could  discern  the  forms  of  penone 
in  the  room.  On  the  20th  and  22d  of  March  she  saw  objects  colored 
yellow,  but  conld  distinguish  them  more  clearly.  The  use  of  santo- 
nine being  then  discontinued,  the  amelioration  was  stationary. — Jmt. 
de  Pharmade,  , 

On  the  Composition  of  the  Cerebral  Mass, — According  to  M.  Mil- 
ler, the  cerebral  substance  of  man  contains  a  small  quantity  of  creir 
tine.  This  alkaloid  is  not  found  in  the  brain  of  the  ox,  where  the 
presence  is  snspected  of  leucine  or  one  of  its  homolognes.  But  in  both 
these  substances  there  is  abandance  of  lactic  acid  and  a  small  qnanti^ 
of  fatty  acids,  of  the  general  formula  C"  H*  O*.  •  They  do  not  contiin 
creatinine,  urea,  cystine,  taurine,  or  succinic  acid.  The  brain  of  the 
ox  contains,  besides,  a  little  uric  acid,  and  a  large  proportion  of  muide- 
sugar.  During  his  researches,  M.  Muller  has  met  with  a  non-phos- 
phorated  substance,  having  considerable  analogy  with  the  cerebrie 
acid  of  M.  Fremy,  but  diflfering  from  it  in  centesimal  composition.— 
Ann.  der  Chemie  und  de  Pharm. 

Tartarized  Antimony  as  a  Remedy  for  Tetanus. — The  success  in 
cases  of  chorea  attending  the  use  of  tartarized  antimony  given  to  toIe^ 
ance  in  the  largest  doses  the  patient  can  bear  without  vomiting  or  di- 
arrhoea, has  induced  Dr.  Cornaz,  of  Neuchatel,  in  Switzerland,  to 
adopt  this  remedy  in  traumatic  tetanus.  He  has  reported  in  the  Con- 
tinental medical  journals  several  successful  cases,  the  last  being  that  of 
a  farm-laborer  63  years  old.  The  result  was  as  satisfactory  as  in  the 
previous  cases. — Echo  Medical, 


« ^ 


[From  the  Brooklyn  Eagle.] 

THE    LONG   ISLAND    COLLEGE   HOSPITAL.     CommeDcemeiit 
Ezercises — ^Addresses  by  Dr.  Mason  and  Pro£  Flint. 

The  first  commencement  exercises  of  the  Long  Island  Coll^ 
Hospital  were  held  on  Wednesday  evening,  July  24th,  1860,  in  the 
chapel  of  the  Packer  Institute.    The  number  of  ladies  and  gentleman 
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in  attendance  suflBciently  indicates  the  interest  that  is  felt  in  the  suc- 
cess of  this  admirable  institution — almost  the  only  one  of  its  kind  in 
America.  Among  the  audience  we  noticed  some  of  our  most  influen- 
tial citizens  and  their  families. 

The  platform  was  occupied  by  Senator  Sloan,  President  of  the 
Board  of  Regents,  Thomas  H.  Rodman,  Secretary,  and  the  other 
members  of  that  board — Drs.  Mason,  Mitchell,  Dudley,  and  Henry, 
members  of  the  council;  and  Profs.  Flint,  Doremus,  Hamilton,  Dal- 
ton,  Enos,  Chapman,  Hutchinson  and  Trask,  who  constitute  the 
faculty. 

We  chronicled  in  March  last  the  reopening  of  the  Long  Island 
College  Hospital;  from  the  well-known  ability  and  energy,  and  more 
than  all,  from  the  self-sacrificing  spirit  of  those  at  its  head,  we  antici- 
pated the  most  favorable  results.  From  time  to  time  we  have  visited 
the  College  since,  and  have  felt  it  our  duty  to  commend  the  admira- 
ble management  of  its  directors,  and  the  ability  of  its  faculty.  Still, 
the  undertaking  was  an  experiment,  the  result  of  which  only  time 
could  tell.  From  the  statements  made  last  night,  no  less  than  from 
the  encouragement  and  sympathy  manifested  by  some  of  the  ablest 
members  of  the  medical  profession,  we  are  justified  in  saying  that  the 
experiment  is  successful,  and  that  Brooklyn  can  boast  of  having  a 
Medical  College  within  its  borders  second  to  none  in  the  ability  of  its 
faculty  and  its  opportunities  for  imparting  a  thorough  medical 
education. 

The  charter  of  the  College  Hospital  was  obtained  in  1858,  and  was 
designed  to  combine,  as  its  name  indicates,  a  College  for  the  instruc- 
tion of  students,  and  a  hospital  for  the  treatment  of  patients.  From 
various  circumstances,  extensively  agitated  in  this  paper  at  the  time,  the 
institution  was  not  at  first  successful,  and  the  department  of  instruction 
was  for  some  time  closed.  Owing  to  the  energy  of  the  Regents  and 
Council,  and  to  the  liberality  of  one  of  them  in  particular,  these  diffi- 
culties have  been  overcome,  and  Brooklyn  has  to-day  a  Medical  Col- 
lege which  will  tend  to  make  her  known  and  honored  wherever  medi- 
cine is  studied.  Brooklyn  will  owe  a  debt  of  gratitude  to  the  gentle- 
men who  hazarded  their  private  means  to  this  enterprise,  without 
other  hope  than  that  of  being  able  to  confer  on  our  beautiful  city  an 
institution  which  she  needs  so  much,  and  for  the  location  of  which  she 
has  so  many  advantages. 

The  exercises  last  evening  opened  with  music  from  a  very  excellent 
orchestra,  after  which,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Storrs  offered  up  an  appropriate 
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prajer.  Dr.  C.  L.  Mitchell,  addressing  the  'stadents,  said  he  would 
now  administer  to  them  the  obligation  which  each  of  them  had  before 
severally  assented  to.  He  then  read  the  formnla,  which  in  subetanee 
was,  that  the  students  solemnly  promised  that  they  wonld  faithfully 
administer  the  dnties  of  their  profession;  that  they  wonld  nse  all  their 
skill  and  diligence  for  the  recovery  of  their  patients;  that  they  would 
not  nse  their  professional  attainments  for  unworthy  purposes;  that 
they  wonld  keep  the  secrets  intrusted  to  them  in  their  character  of 
physicians,  and  that  finally  they  agreed  to  forfeit  the  degrees  here 
conferred  if  they  were  nnfaithfnl  to  those  obligations. 
Dr.  Dudley,  addressing  the  President,  then  said: 
Mr.  President — It  is  my  duty,  as  registrar  of  this  institution,  to 
present  to  you  the  following  candidates  for  the  degree  of  Doctor  of 
Medicine,  they  having  sustained  a  satisfactory  examination  in  the 
various  branches  of  medical  science  before  the  council  and  faculty  of 
this  college,  written  approved  theses,  completed  their  term  of  study, 
and  other  requisites  for  graduation,  in  accordance  with  the  statute 
of  the  State  of  New  York: 

Arthur  Du  Bercean,  N.  Y.        George  R.  White,  Ky. 

Charles  O.  Leary,  Cin.  Wm.  J.  McMahon,  N.  C 

Samuel  Jackson,  Virginia.  Fowler  Prentice,  Brooklyn. 

Stephen  B.  Burdick,  Iowa.         James  Webb,  Me. 

Charles  C.  Gordan,  Florida.       Rafus  A.  Shempock,  N.  C. 

Nemesis  Cole,  Ohio.  Philo  C.  Pease,  N.  Y. 

Lacien  Demainville,  N.  Y.  Emila  T.  Sabe,  Ga. 

Rufus  King  Brown,  N.  Y.  Paul  A.  Barrear,  N.  C. 

Edmund  Lynch,  Brooklyn.         George  Henry,  Cal. 

John  Scudder,  India.  Alex.  McDugald,  N.  C. 

The  gentlemen  named  then  ascended  the  platform  five  at  a  time. 
Dr.  Mason,  the  President  of  the  Collegiate  Department,  then  conferred 
npon  them  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Medicine,  in  Latin,  presenting 
each  with  a  diploma. 

After  the  presentation,  Dr.  Mason  spoke  as  follows: 
Ladies  and  Gentlemen — Sixteen  weeks  since  I  had  the  honor  to 
announce  to  a  namerous  and  select  and  a  highly  intelligent  audience, 
the  opening  of  the  first  course  of  instruction  in  the  collegiate  depart- 
ment of  the  Long  Island  College  Hospital. 

On  that  occasion,  after  a  rapid  survey  of  the  history  of  the  institu- 
tion, I  adverted  to  the  highly  interesting  relations  which  it  bore  to 
the  welfare  of  our  city,  as  well  as  to  that  of  the  numerous  commnni- 
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ties  which  might  receive  from  it  that  most  important  class — never 
more  important  than  in  our  times  and  in  our  civilization — their  med- 
ical men,  their  physicians  and  surgeons. 

I  said  important  in  our  times  and  in  our  civilization.  When  em- 
piricism is  rampant  and  stalks  through  the  land,  infesting,  like  a  plague, 
all  classes  of  society,  or  rather,  like  an  incarnation  of  the  very  spirit 
of  evil,  assumes  all-varied,  most  specious  and  even  opposite  forms, 
and  finds  its  deluded  victims  amongst  the  rich  and  the  poor,  the  ig- 
norant and  the  learned,  the  wise  and  the  simple,  the  good  and  the 
base,  the  priest  and  the  people,  when  indeed,  of  the  latter  it  may, 
with  here  and  there  an  honorable  exception,  be  said,  as  of  a  people  of 
old,  "  Woe  unto  them,  for  they  are  gone  astray,  following  blind 
guides;"  in  such  times,  surely,  if  ever,  it  is  important  that  men  of 
thorough  training,  well  indoctrinated  in  medical  truth  and  practically 
taught  in  the  medical  art,  should  be  stationed  at  every  point  to  erect 
and  to  hold  up  the  standard  and  wage  the  conflict  of  truth  against 
error.  But  to  return.  I,  at  that  time,  promised  on  behalf  of  the  au- 
thorities of  the  college,  that  holding  these  views,  and  fully  impressed 
with  a  sense  of  the  responsibility  which  they  had  assumed,  they  would 
omit  nothing  that  was  needed  to  secure  the  most  thorough  scientific 
culture  and  the  soundest  practical  education  for  those  students  who 
might  avail  themselves  of  the  means  of  instruction  which  we  were  en- 
abled to  offer  to  them. 

I  enumerated  some  of  those  means — some  of  the  peculiar  advanta- 
ges which  distinguished  ours  from  similar  institutions.  Amongst 
these  were  prominent:  1st.  The  season  of  the  year  in  which  the 
course  occurs;  embracing  the  period  wlien  the  severe  rigors  of  the 
winter  have  not  yet  been  succeeded  by  the  fierce,  protracted  and  de- 
bilitating heats  of  the  hottest  of  the  summer  months — a  season  favor- 
able to  intellectual  exertion ;  and  which  had  not  in  this  part  of  the 
country  been  hitherto  devoted  by  any  medical  college  to  regular 
courses  of  instruction. 

Secondly.  Our  location  in  this  beautiful,  healthful,  populous  and 
central  city — a  city  possessing  in  an  extraordinary  degree  all  the  re- 
quisites for  such  a  school,  aud  combining  with  them  that  which  can 
to  the  same  extent,  perhaps,  be  found  nowhere  else  so  associated — a 
seclusion  and  quiet  most  favorable  to  the  habits  and  pursuits  of  the 
student. 

Again,  and  Thirdly.  The  connection  under  one  roof  of  a  College 
with  a  Hospital,  not  otherwise  found  in  this  country,  (although  not 
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rerj  uDCommon  !n  insular  and  continental  Earope,)  was  ennmerated 
as  another  and  a  most  important  pecnliarity  and  advantage.  The 
means  thus  afforded  for  uniting  practical  with  theoretical,  demonstn- 
tive  with  didactic  teaching,  was  considered  to  be  of  the  hljgbest  Tiliie, 
and  as  offering  to  the  student  uneqnaled  facilities  for  improTemeoi 
On  this  point  I  insisted  at  considerable  lengthy  on  that,  as  on  odwr 
occasions,  urging  its  indispensable  importance,  and  its  great  raloe  to 
both  Hospital  and  College,  but  more  especially  commending  it  as  t 
means  of  instruction  of  surpassing  excellence,  and  one  on  which  ths 
authorities  of  the  College  relied  to  give  a  most  important  and  dii> 
tinctiye  characteristic  to  our  institution.  In  this  our  anticlpatioa 
have  been  fully  realised,  both  pupils  and  teachers  concurring  heartOy 
and  unanimously  in  commendation  of  the  arrangement. 

Need  I  hesitate  in  their  presence  to  say  that  in  addition  to  fhw 
attractions  our  school  can  point  with  honest  pride  to  a  corps  of  Fko- 
fessors  chosen  from  the  elite  of  the  profession,  and  acknowledged  to 
be,  as  a  whole,  in  ability  and  reputation,  inferior  to  none  in  the  laiidf 
These  combined  advantages  and  attractions  we  were  confident 
would  bring  from,  various  quarters  students  of  the  better  class— 4Iie 
intelligent,  the  aspiring,  the  diligent — the  class  in  which  are  fotmd 
the  men  who  become  eminent  in  attainment  and  in  usefulness.  These 
we  confidentlj  expected  in  nambeips  sufficient  to  justify  the  soundoefis 
of  oar  judgment  as  to  the  propriety  of  opening  such  a  school,  and  to 
demonstrate  the  wisdom  of  oar  arrangements  and  plans  for  condact^ 
ing  it. 

I  have  now  the  gratification  of  being  able  to  state  that  the  results 
have  not  equaled  only,  but  much  exceeded  our  expectations.  Aboat 
sixty  students  from  sixteen  States  of  the  Union — from  Maine  and 
from  Florida,  from  the  Eastern,  Middle  and  Southern  Atlantic  States, 
from  Western  Wisconsin  and  Iowa,  from  Canada  and  New  Bruns- 
wick, from  England  and  from  India,  have  come  to  avail  themselves  of 
the  means  of  instruction  here  provided.  A  statistical  friend  has  pro- 
vided me  with  the  following  table  on  this  subject: 

From  Maine 1       Florida 2 

Massachusetts 1       Louisiana 2 

New  York 23       Ohio 2 

Pennsylvania 1       Wisconsin 1 

New  Jersey 1       Iowa 1 

Maryland 1       Canada  West 1 

Yirginia 2       New  Brunsinrick 1 
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North  Carolina 6       England 1 

Kentucky 7       Ceylon 1 

Alabama 1  Madras 1 

Georgia 1  


68 

As  you  are  witnesses,  twenty-one  gentlemen,  having  completed  the 
term  of  study  prescribed  by  the  law  of  this  State,  and  the  course  re- 
quired by  this  college,  and  having  by  their  conduct  during  the  term, 
by  testimonials  of  character,  by  diligence  in  their  studies,  and  by  the 
manner  in  which  they  have  sustained  their  examination,  given  evi- 
dence of  their  fitness,  have  this  evening  received  the  highest  academic 
honors,  and  been  clothed  with  the  highest  legal  rights  and  immunities 
which  this  or  any  other  Medical  Corporation  has  power  to  bestow. 

It  has  been  a  great  additional  source  of  gratification  to  us,  that 
some  of  the  practicing  physicians  of  our  city,  and  amongst  them  sev- 
^al  most  respected  by  the  profession,  and  widely  known  and  confided 
in  by  the  community,  have  been  regular  attendants  upon  the  prelec- 
tions of  several  of  our  professors,  and  thus  given  the  strongest  testi- 
mony to  the  value  which  they  attach  to  the  means  of  instruction  here 
accessible. 

When  we,  knowing  as  we  knew  our  profession  in  this  city,  foresaw 
and  foretold  this  as  one  of  the  benefits  to  be  expected  from  our  insti- 
tution, and  used  it  as  an  argument  in  favor  of  its  establishment,  we 
were  esteemed  enthusiasts — mere  dreamers.  Gratifying  to  us,  there- 
fore, and  let  me  add,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  fortunate  is  it  for  you  that 
our  estimate  of  your  medical  men  was  not  erroneous. 

Ours  is  indeed  a  progressive  science.  The  field  which  it  explores 
is  wide  as  the  causes  of  disease  in  man,  and  varied  as  the  operation 
of  physical  and  moral  influences  upon  him  and  within  him.  No  one, 
therefore,  truly  devoted  to  it,  can  ever  feel  himself  released  from  the 
necessities  of  study,  or  fail  to  highly  prize  and  diligently  use  the  best 
appliances  within  his  reach,  for  the  prosecution  of  his  investigations; 
nor  can  the  consequences  of  such  investigations  fail  to  be  most  benefi- 
cial to  the  physician;  especially  can  they  not  fail  to  benefit  his  pa- 
tients. Here  and  there  a  medical  man  may  be  found,  we  are  aware, 
who  denies  that  medicine  is  advancing.  *'  Theory,"  says  such  a  one, 
"  improves,  but  practice  travels  in  a  circle."  We  cannot  agree  in  this 
opinion,  fortified  though  it  be  by  an  authority  which  has  a  certain 
rank  in  literature  which  can  point  an  epigram  very  dexterously, 
or  cause  words  to  flow  in  the  liquid  harmonies  of  verse,  but  which 
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may,  perchance,  be  not  esteemed  as  quite  paramoant  in  the  practical 
matters  of  the  medical  profession.  No  I  no  I  every  man  of  commoQ 
sense  and  of  observation  on  this  sabject  knows  that  this  opinion  is 
not  coirect.  Practical  medicine  does  advance,  is  improving,  and  well, 
I  repeat,  it  is  for  the 'people  of  our  city  that  not  a  few  of  our  physi- 
cians regard  our  art  and  our  science  in  this,  its  true  light;  they  be- 
lieve that  medicine  is  improving,  and  they  have  determined  to  keep 
step  with  its  advance. 

Turning  to  the  graduates,  Dr.  Mason  said: 

Gentlemen  Graduates — If  I  have  in  my  remarks  this  evening  de- 
parted from  the  praciice  prompted  by  the  ordinary  proprieties  of  such 
an  occasion  as  the  present,  and  rendered  venerable  by  usage,  and  by 
example — if  I  have  omitted  to  address  to  you  the  words  of  counsel 
and  of  warning,  which  you  may  have  expected — it  was  because  cir- 
cumstances seemed  to  require  of  rae  some  explanatory  statements, 
such  as  1  have  endeavored  to  make;  but  more  especially  it  was  be- 
cause the  duty  of  tendering  to  you  the  parting  advice  and  admoni- 
tions of  your  preceptors  was  committed  to  one  of  them  peculiarly 
qualified  to  describe  to  you  the  measures  by  which  yov,  should  en- 
deavor to  attain  to  that  professional  success  of  which  he  is  so  eminent 
an  example. 

But,  gentlemen,  I  cannot  refrain  from  expressing  to  you  the  sin- 
cere interest  with  which  the  authorities  of  your  alma  mater  have  ob- 
served your  diligence  and  your  correct  deportment;  and  the  gratifica- 
tion which  they  have  felt  at  the  evidences  of  your  improvement,  under 
the  instructions  which  you  have  received.  You  have  won  for  your- 
selves, gentlemen,  the  respect  and  regard  of  your  teachers,  and  of  all 
connected  with  the  collegiate  department  of  the  institution.  Nor 
will  their  interest  in  you  cease  with  the  termination  of  those  relations 
in  which  you  and  they  have  been  united. 

As  the  heart  of  the  parent  follows  to  the  remotest  regions  the 
footsteps  of  his  sons,  so  their  best  wishes  will  follow  you  into  the  dis- 
tant and  various  theatres  of  your  professional  labors.  They  will  re- 
joice at  every  report  of  your  success — their  aid  be  at  your  service 
wherever  it  may  avail  you. 

Go  on,  gentlemen,  as  you  have  begun,  with  the  determination  to 
excel.  Devote  yourselves  with  untiring  energy  to  the  study  as  well 
as  to  the  practice  of  your  profession.  Do  not  fall  into  the  error  (too 
common)  of  supposing  that  you  should  no  longer  be  students  because 
you  are  physicians.     Recollect  that  the  firf  t  years  of  your  profession- 
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al  life  are  amoDgst  the  most  important,  inasmuch  as  in  them  your 
whole  professional  character  will  take  its  permanent  shape  and  form. 
Avoid  all  idle,  scrupulously  avoid  all  vicious  habits.  Cultivate  true 
honor,  and  practice  it  in  all  circumstances  towards  your  fellow-men. 
Let  the  "  Golden  Rule  '^  guide  you  in  your  intercourse  with  your  pro- 
fessional brethren.  Do  unto  them  as  you  would  that  they  should  do 
onto  you.  Beat  peace,  "  so  far  as  in  you  lies,  with  all  men;"  especial- 
ly be  at  peace,  each  one  of  you,  with  his  own  conscience,  *'  the  mon- 
itor within."  Much  philosophy  you  will  need  to  sustain  you  amidst 
the  peculiar  trials  of  a  medical  life;  need  I  remind  you  that  the  best 
philosophy  for  this  purpose  is  the  philosophy  of  the  Bible  ?  Above  all 
things,  then,  secure  the  favor  and  rely  religiously  upon  the  aid  of  the 
Great  Power  made  known  to  man  there.  So  shall  you  pursue  the 
even  tenor  of  your  way,  peacefully  and  usefully  through  this,  to  the 
rewards  and  peace  of  the  future  life. 

Dr.  Mason^s  remarks  were  listened  to  with  gi*eat  attention,  and  at 
their  close  the  band  played  *^Auld  Lang  Syne." 

Dr.  Austin  Flint,  Professor  pf  the  Theory  and  Practice  of  Clinical 
Medicine  in  the  Hospital,  then  delivered  an  eloquent  address.  It  was 
addressed  for  the  most  part  to  the  students,  and  abounded  with  plain 
practical  remarks,  which  they  cannot  but  profit  by.  The  Professor, 
after  referring  to  the  success  which  had  attended  the  College  during 
its  brief  career,  said : 

It  would  animate  its   directors  with  a  desire  to  increase  its  facilities 
and  augment  its  resources.     During  the  ensuing  session  each  of  its 
departments  will  be  strengthened.     He  was  glad  to  be  the  first,  after 
their  President,  to  address  them  by  their  new  titles.     Heretofore  they 
were  scholars;  he  now  saluted  them  in  the  name  of  the  faculty  as  co- 
equals  and  brethren.     He  was  proud  to  have  the  College  represented 
after  its  first  session  by  a  class  so  able.     The  Long  Island  College  Hos- 
pital differed  from  medical  colleges  generally  in  this,  that  colleges  gener- 
ally were  founded  through  the  personal  exertions  of  the  professors 
who  were  benefited  by  them.     This,  however,  was  governed  by  a 
council  composed  of  medical  men  who  had  no  desire  or  intention  to 
take  part  in  the  course  of  teaching  in  the  institution.     The  Professor 
went  on  to  speak  of  professional  success,  what  it  is  and  how  it  is  to 
be  attained.     At  the  start',  he  said,  they  would  have  to  begin  with 
practice  among  the  poor.     You  cannot  choose  your  practice;  you 
must  choose  those  that  choose  you;  must  commence  with  those  of 
whom  Boerhaave  said  they  were  his  best  patients,  for  they  had  God 
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for  their  paymaster.  A  poor  practice  should  not  be  refused;  it  led 
to  a  better.  And  while  it  was  right  on  the  icore  of  policy,  thej 
would  have  the  satisfaction  of  doing  at  the  same  time  a  work  of  ch■^ 
itj.  To  be  SQccessfnl  in  acquiring  practice,  the  physician  must  want 
it;  he  mast  have  a  taste  for  it.  If  a  distaste  for  it  conld  not  be  ot^ 
come,  the  sooner  the  physician  abandoned  the  profession  the  better. 
It  was  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  practice  was  to  be  acquired  by  go- 
ing into  society.  Men  will  not  trust  what  is  most  precious  on  earth 
to  those  they  meet  in  the  ball-room;  to  think  that  it  will  be  acquired 
by  cultiyating  conviyial  habits  is  a  still  greater  error.  The  obsequi- 
ousness of  physicians  had  become  proyerbial;  the  desire  to  avoid  this 
led  Abernethy  to  a  contrary  extreme.  He  blushed  for  his  profesrion 
when  he  was  told  that  families,  on  their  settlmg  down  in  new  abodes, 
received  their  first  invitation  to  social  intercourse  from  the  fiEtmilies  of 
physicians,  the  motives  of  coarse  being  well  understood.  He  advised 
the  graduates  to  always  cultivate  a  manly  tone  in  dealing  with  their 
patients.  If  the  value  of  their  services  is  distrusted,  they  cannot  he 
successful  in  a  case;  then  they  should  without  delay  withdraw  fh>m  it 
He  cautioned  them  against  the  eA*or  of  believing  that  practioe 
would  be  increased  by  low  charges!  He  said  they  should  not  be  de- 
terred by  undue  modesty  into  under-estimatmg  the  value  of  their  8e^ 
vices  when  employers  were  able  to  pay  well;  let  them  beware  of  be- 
ing called  cheap  doctors;  for  the  community  would  readily  put  the 
same  estimate  upon  them  which  they  put  npon  themselves  Besides, 
it  would  permit  thera  of  being  able  to  exercise  the  precious  boon  of 
giving  gratuitously  their  services  to  the  needy.  Above  all,  they 
should  remember  that  theirs  was  a  progressive  science,  always  advanc- 
ing; it  was  their  duty  to  keep  in  the  vanguard  of  its  progress. 
There  were  monumental  physicians,  who  were  specimens  of  the  condi- 
tion of  the  science  in  the  various  stages  of  its  progress;  these  men 
always  were  looking  backward,  not  remembering  the  fate  of  Lot's 
wife.  These  men  made  great  noise  about  the  want  of  a  more  tho^ 
ough  education  for  students  entering  the  profession,  but  they  should 
remember  that  physicians  themselves  needed  to  be  educated  up  to  the 
time  in  which  they  live.  New  graduates  went  out  among  these  moti- 
nments  as  missionaries  to  show  them  the  new  discoveries  and  revelsr 
tions  of  medicine.  He  hoped,  too,  that  some  of  them  would  exert 
themselves  to  extend  the  sphere  of  medical  knowledge,  and  he  enforced 
upon  them  the  necessity  of  desire,  purpose,  and  patient,  perseve^ 
ing  labor  in  the  formation  of  the  eminent  physician.    He  advised 
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courtesy  to  the  profession,  and  said  that  a  true  reputation  should 
come  from  it.  They  were  their  peers,  and  their  peers  only  were  com- 
petent to  judge  them.  . 

After  an  affecting  farewell  to  the  students,  the  speakor  sat  down 
amid  loud  and  long-continued  applause. 

The  valedictory  address  was  delivered  by  Mr.  Morrison,  one  of  the 
graduates.  It  was  a  very  able  production,  and  alternated  from 
"  grave  to  gay,"  in  a  very  amusing  way.  He  concluded  with  a  hand- 
some compliment  to  Profs.  Dalton  and  Flint,  the  council  and  fac- 
ulty of  the  college,  and  thanked,  on  behalf  of  the  graduates,  the  citi- 
zens of  Brooklyn,  whose  courtesy  and  hospitality  did  so  much  to  make 
their  stay  among  us  agreeable.  He  said  they  would  never  forget 
them,  their  beautifal  city,  or  their  cherished  Alma  Mater. 

A  bouquet  and  many  plaudits  were  bestowed  on  Mr.  Morrison. 
After  music  by  the  band  and  the  benediction  by  Dr.  Storrs,  the  large 
assembly  dispersed.  The  faculty  and  graduates  partook  of  the  hos- 
pitality of  Dr.  Mason  at  the  close  of  the  exercises. 

8  E  L  E  O  T  I  O  ISr  8  . 

Quinine,  a  Prophylactic  of  Intermittent  and  Remittent  Fevers. 

By  H.  W.  De  Saussure,  M.D. 

Read  before  the  South  Carolina  Medical  Association,  February,  I860. 

I  desire  to  record  a  few  observations  on  the  power  of  quinine  to 
protect  the  constitution  against  attacks  of  fever  in  those  habitually  ex- 
posed to  malarious  influences.  A  case  which  came  to  my  knowledge 
years  ago,  and  which  I  shall  hereafter  relate,  first  drew  my  attention 
to  this  subject.  Subsequent  facts,  obtained  from  experiments  on  the 
African  coast,  have  condrmed  the  experience  derived  from  this  indi- 
vidual  case;  and  I  think  that  I  have  been  able  to  collect  a  sufficient 
number  of  data  to  render  the  opinion  plausible,  if  not  conclusive,  that 
quinine  possesses  the  power  of  protecting  the  white  man  from  attacks 
of  intermittent  and  remittent  fever,  or  its  collaterals,  when  exposed 
for  even  long  periods  to  malarious  influences;  and,  moreover,  that  its 
daily  use  is  in  no  wise  injurious  to  health;  nor  does  its  habitual  use 
render  the  system  insusceptible  of  its  remedial  powers. 

It  is  well  known  that  during  the  years  1840-41,  the  English  Gov- 
ernment sent  an  expedition  into  Africa,  to  explore  the  sources  of  the 
Niger  River.    The  expedition  consisted  of  two  vessels,  well  manned, 
42 
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and  fitted  with  all  the  appliances  and  comforts  that  skill  could  devise, 
for  securing  the  health  of  the  men  about  to  undergo  a  prolonged  sta/ 
in  a  region  well  known  to  be  deadly  to  the  white  man,  from  the  se- 
verity of  its  malarious  diseases.  The  disastrous  results  of  that  expe- 
dition are  well  known.  Of  the  two  ships'  crews,  none  escaped  more 
or  less  severe  attacks  of  fever;  few  returned  alive  to 'England;  and 
the  expedition  was  necessarily  abandoned,  after  two  years  of  straggid 
with  the  fearful  endemics  of  the  swamps  of  that  deadly  river. 

More  recently,  in  1854-'55,  the  British  Oovemment  determined  to 
renew  the  effort  to  explore  the  Niger.    They  again  sent  two  vessels,, 
to  remain  in  the  river  during  two  years.    The  results  of  the  second 
expedition  were  very  different  from  those  of  the  first.    Few  of  the 
officers  or  crew  were  attacked  with  fever,  and  in  those  attacked  the 
disease  was  slight  and  easily  controlled.    The  apparent  cause  of  tins 
striking  difference  in  the  health  of  the  crews  of  the  two  expeditioDB 
was  .believed  to  lie  in  the  free  and  daily  use  of  quinine  by  ^e  offi- 
cers and  men  of  the  expedition,  from  the  time  of  entering  the  ri?er 
until  they  left  it.    The  quantity  administered  to  each  individual  daily 
was  five  grains,  which  was  required  to  be  taken  in  the  morning  before 
exposure  on  the  decks  of  the  vessels.    Under  this  treatment  it  was 
found  that  no  attacks  of  fever  occurred  during  the  time  the  vessels 
were  in  the  river.     As  soon  as  the  vessels  left  the  river,  which  they 
were  obliged  to  do  by  the  annual  fall  of  its  waters,  the  quinine  was 
discontinued.     Some  of  the  crew  were  then  attacked  with  fever,  which, 
however,  speedily  yielded  to  renewed  doses  of  quinine,  showing  that 
its  continued  use  during  several  months  had  not  destroyed  the  sus- 
ceptibility of  the  system  to  its  remedial  action.     In  consequence  of  the 
occurrence  of  these  cases  of  fever,  the  quinine  was  resumed  as  a  daily 
allowance,  and  no  other  cases  occurred.     It  was  finally  ascertained, 
as  the  result  of  several  subsequent  trips  up  the  river,  that  it  was  ne- 
cessary to  continue  the  use  of  quinine  for  fifteen  days  after  prolonged 
exposure  to  the  malarious  iufluences  of  the  river,  in  order  to  inspre 
entire  immunity  from  attacks  of  fever.     It  is,  moreover,  stated  that 
during  the  time  the  quinine  was  being  administered,  the  general  health 
of  the  officers  and  men  improved  much,  and  their  general  aspect  was 
that  of  men  in  robust  health. 

The  importance  of  these  facts  to  a  country  abounding,  like  our  own, 
with  malarious  forms  of  disease,  is  undoubted.  The  question  of  how 
far  quinine  may  be  depended  upon  as  a  protective  against  malarial 
fever,  and  to  what  degree  it  can  induce  in  the  white  man  a  capabili^ 
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,  of  living  in  health  while  exposed  to  the  fatal  nftasma  of  our  swamps 
and  cultivated  lands,  becomes  one  of  deep  import  to  us.  Is  quinine  a 
prophylactic  against  malarious  fevers  ?  If  it  is,  can  it  be  taken  in 
safety,  without  injury  to  the  general  health,  and  for  how  long  periods  ? 
The  last  of  these  questions  has  been  answered  to  a  certain  extent  by 
the  results  of  the  Niger  expedition.  For  two  years  the  crews  of  the 
exploring  vessels  took  quinine  daily,  for  a  period  of  from  three  to  five 
months,  not  only  without  injury,  but  with  absolute  benefit  to  their 
general  health.  And  not  only  was  their  general  health  benefited,  but 
if  they  were  attacked  with  fever  from  discontinuing  the  remedy  too 
early  after  exposure,  the  curative  powers  of  the  drug  were  as  marked 
as  if  it  had  never  been  used  before.  For  how  long  a  period  this  may 
be  continued,  a  fact  within  my  own  knowledge  may  tend  somewhat  to 
show.  I  was  much  interested  in  the  statements  made  to  me  at  the 
time,  but  as  it  was  then  only  an  isolated  case,  not  sufficient  of  itself 
to  justify  any  positive  conclusions,  it  was  retained  as  a  subject  for 
future  investigation.  The  results  of  the  second  Niger  expedition  now 
give  to  this  case  a  vastly  enhanced  value. 

An  overseer  agreed  to  take  charge  of  several  rice  plantations  in 
one  of  the  sickliest  regions  of  rice  culture,  undertaking  to  spend  the 
summer  months  on  one  of  the  plantations.  He  made  no  inquiry  as  to 
the  health  of  the  one  chosen  as  his  residence;  it  was  selected  from 
its  convenient  locality.  When  warned  of  the  danger  of  his  residing 
there  in  summer,  he  said  he  would  never  have  the  fever.  His  own 
confidence  in  his  capacity  to  resist  malarious  disease  seemed  unlimited. 
The  result  fully  justified  this  confidence.  He  lived  ten  years  or  more 
in  that  neighborhood,  spending  every  summer  on  the  plantation,  varied 
only  by  an  occasional  visit  to  the  healthy  pine  land,  where  his  family 
resided  during  the  summer.  He  visited  his  rice-fields  without  hesita- 
tion at  any  hour,  day  or  night,  that  his  business  required.  He  never 
had  an  attack  of  fever  during  that  time.  I  saw  him  after  he  had  been 
there  several  years;  a  finer  specimen  of  robust  health  would  have  been 
difficult  to  find. 

It  was  ascertained,  on  inquiry,  that  it  was  his  habit  to  take  quinine 
daily,  during  the  summer,  before  leaving  his  house;  the  quantity  he 
did  not  know,  for  he  never  weighed  it.  He  died  finally  of  apoplexy, 
which  any  one  who  saw  him  would  have  predicted  as  the  probable 
cause  of  his  death.  His  entire  and  complete  confidence  in  his  ability 
to  resist  fever  in  so  malarious  a  region,  is  strong  evidence  that  he  had 
been  in  the  habit  of  using  it,  and  was  well  satisfied  of  its  prophylactic 
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virtaes.  This  case,  i»  conjanction  with  the  statements  from  the  officers 
of  the  Niger  expedition,  would  appear  to  prove  that  qainine  may  be 
used  under  exposure  to  malarious  influences  for  an  indefinite  period, 
not  only  without  compromising  the  general  health  of  the  individual  or 
injuring  the  constitution,  but  as  surely  protecting  the  system  from  the 
inroads  of  malarious  disease. 

Some  other  facts  tending  to  show  the  prophylactic  powers  of  quinine 
were  collected  during  the  past  summer.     Two  white  men  were  em- 
ployed during  the  whole  summer  in  a  malarious  region,  at  the  head 
of  one  of  the  rice  rivers — the  one  to  superintend  plantation  work,  and 
the  other  to  bring  produce  down  the  river  in  a  coasting  vessel.     The 
latter  was  of  course  much  exposed  in  his  passage  up  and  down  the 
river  in  the  midst  of  a  rice-growing  region.     He  was  urged  to  take 
quinine  daily;  he  did  do  so  during  the  early  part  of  the  summer;  bat 
judging  his  health  perfectly  good  and  himself  free  from  fever,  he  dis- 
continued its  use,  considering  it  no  longer  necessary.     He  was  soon 
afterwards — within  fourteen  days — attacked  with  a  mild  form  of  malhri- 
ous  fever;  this  attack  was  easily  cured  by  quinine;  he  took  it  daily 
during  the  remainder  of  the  summer,  and  escaped  any  further  attacks 
of  fever.     The  other  man,  who  was  employed  on  the  plantation,  had 
lived  all  his  life  in  the  city;  was  entirely  unaccustomed  to  malarious 
influences,  and,  therefore,  according  to  all  our  reasoning,  a  fit  subject 
for  a  severe  attack  of  the  disease.     His  occupation,  moreover,  required 
him  to  be  exposed  late  in  the  evening  and  very  early  in  the  morning, 
being  frequently  wet  up  to  his  waist  from  the  dews  lying  on  the  rank 
vegetation,  through  which  he  had  to  wade  in  passing  to  and  from  his 
business.     During  the  early  part  of  the  summer  he  went  to  reside  in 
an  unhealthy  pine  land,  occupied  by  some  overseers,  with  their  families. 
Warned  of  the  unhealthy  nature  of  his  daily  occupation,  and  the  risk 
he  incurred  at  his  summer  residence,  he  took,  daily,  five  grains  of 
quinine  before  he  went  out  of  the  house,  and  endeavored  to  persuade 
those  around  him  to  pursue  the  same  course,  which  they  refused  to  do. 
By  August  he  was  the  only  individual  of  the  settlement  who  had  not 
had  an  attack  of  fever.     Satisfied  of  the  immunity  secured  to  him  by 
the  quinine,  he  then  determined  to  return  and  live  on  the  plantation, 
as  being  nearer  to  his  business.     This  he  did  in  the  latter  part  of 
August,  and  there  he  remained  during  the  rest  of  the  summer  and  fall, 
without  suffering  from  fever.     On  the  morning  in  Novenaber  on  which 
the  first  hard  ice  occurred,  he  discontinued  the  quinine,  thinking  it 
no  longer  necessary;  ten  days  after,  he  had  a  pretty  smart  attack  of 
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remittent  fever,  which,  however,  yielded  readily  to  a  few  large  doses 
of  quinine. 

This  case  is  one  of  great  importance.  A  man  accustomed  to  city  life 
goes  into  a  malarious  region,  resides  among  those  who  from  long  habit 
were  in  a  manner  acclimated  to  its  influence,  and,  as  far  as  our  expe- 
rience teaches,  less  liable  to  its  inroads,  he  alone,  under  the  daily  use 
of  quinine,  escapes  the  fever;  all  the  others,  including  women  and 
children,  are  more  or  less  severely  attacked.  It  serves  further  to  con- 
firm the  experiences  of  the  second  Niger  expedition.  They  found  it 
necessary  to  continue  the  use  of  quinine  for  fifteen  days  after  exposure 
to  the  sources  of  malaria.  This  man  ceased  its  use  the  very  first  day 
he  saw  ice  on  the  ground ;  in  ten  days  he  had  an  attack  of  fever.  His 
entire  exemption  during  the  summer  almost  certainly  proves  that,  had 
he  continued  his  prophylactic  doses  a  few  days  longer,  he  would  have 
entirely  escaped.  Another  fact,  illustrated  by  this  case,  is,  that  the 
daily  use  of  quinine  does  not  so  habituate  the  constitution  to  its  effects, 
as  to  deprive  it  of  its  remedial  powers  in  the  treatment  of  remittent 
fever.  This  man  was  as  easily  cured  by  quinine  as  if  he  had  never 
taken  a  dose  of  it  before.  It  may  also  be  stated  that  he  went  into 
the  country  in  very  feeble  health;  during  the  summer  he  became  strong, 
robust,  and  perfectly  healthy.  In  the  same  neighborhood  in  which 
this  man  lived,  there  came  three  men  to  reside,  with  a  view  of  collecting 
turpentine;  they  were  advised  to  take  quinine  daily,  as  the  region  was 
a  very  unhealthy  one.  Two  declared  themselves  accustomed  to  a  ma- 
larious atmosphere,  and  declined  to  do  so;  the  third  consented,  and 
used  it  daily  during  the  summer.  The  three  men  lived  in  the  same 
house,  went  to  and  returned  from  their  occupations  together,  and  were 
in  all  respects  similarly  situated.  The  man  who  used  quinine  daily 
was  perfectly  well  during  the  whole  summer;  the  others,  who  did  not, 
had  very  severe  attacks  of  ftever. 

I  was  called  in  August  to  see  one  of  the  contractors  on  the  Charles- 
ton and  Savannah  Railroad,  laboring  under  a  very  severe  attack  of 
remittent  fever,  contracted  during  superintendence  of  his  contract 
between  the  Ashepoo  and  Combahee  Rivers,  notoriously  a  very  un- 
healthy region. 

During  his  convalescence,  he  informed  me  that  he  would  have  to 
return  to  his  work  on  the  road,  where  he  had  a  large  number  of  hands 
employed,  (150;)  that  they  were  negroes  brought  from  healthy  regions 
in  North  Carolina,  and  he  expected  all  of  them  to  be  more  or  less  sick, 
as  they  were  entirely  unaccustomed  to  a  malarious  climate.     I  advised 
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him  to  take  quinine  daily  himself,  and  to  gire  it  to  all  his  hands,  white 
or  black.  Late  in  the  fall,  I  met  him  in  the  city;  he  looked  healthj 
and  well.  He  thanked  me  for  the  advice  I  had  given  him;  told  me 
he  had  carried  np  some  pounds  of  quinine;  had  used  it  himself  daOy, 
and  compelled  all  his  employees  to  take  it  also;  that  he  himself  had 
never  had  another  attack  of  fever,  that  his  health  was  better  than  it 
had  ever  been,  and  that  not  a  single  one  of  the  150  hands  he  employed 
had  been  attacked  by  fever.  In  fact,  he  said  '*  the  only  case  of  axkr 
ness  I  have  had  was  in  a  negro  who  came  from  North  Oarolina  siek.' 

The  last  instance  which  I  shall  bring  before  yoo,  though  less  con- 
clusive than  the  others,  is  of  some  importance  as  corroborating  the 
testimony  derived  from  the  preceding  facts.  A  gentleman  more  than 
ten  years  ago  purchased  a  rice  plantation  under  very  disadvantageoiu 
circumstances.  He  was  necessarily  conipeUed  to  give  it  a  great  detl 
of  his  personal  supervision,  during  the  process  of  clearing  out  old  ditcheSi 
and  digging  new  ones  and  opening  canals,  bsing  thus  exposed  to  the 
most  fertile  sources  of  malaria,  remaining  in  his  rice-fields  frequently, 
during  summer,  until  long  after  nightfall — occasionally  until  midnight 
Although  not  professedly  taking  quiniiie  daily,  he  virtually  did  so,  tf 
he  never  felt  the  slightest  derangement  of  his  general  health  without 
resorting  to  ten-grain  doses  of  qainine.  This  was  repeated  so  frequently 
as  almost  to  amount  to  its  daily  use.  He  has  never,  in  the  ten  or 
twelve  years  during  which  he  has  led  this  life  of  exposure,  had  the 
slightest  attack  of  fever. 

In  further  confirmation  of  these  facts,  I  find  the  following  statements 
in  the  Lancet  for  December,  \58,  and  February,  '59.  Speaking  of 
the  last  advices  from  the  Niger  expedition,  it  is  stated:  "  Dr.  Barker 
and  the  Government  members  of  the  expedition  were  in  excellent 
health  after  their  twelve  months'  encampment  on  the  banks  of  the  Niger. 
The  comparative  immunity  which  they  have  enjoyed  from  African  dis- 
eases is  ascribed  to  the  free  use  of  quinine,  with  which  they  were  abun- 
dantly supplied."  On  the  subject  of  the  health  of  the  African  explorers, 
it  is  said:  "The  last  accounts  of  Dr.  Livingstone  are  more  cheerful; 
the  general  health  of  the  party  was  good;  a  free  daily  use  of  quinine 
having  warded  off  the  pernicious  fevers  of  the  country." 

In  a  subsequent  number  of  the  Lancet  we  find  the  following  short, 
but  pertinent  statement:  "  Accounts  have  been  received  from  both  of 
the  African  expeditions — the  health  of  Dr.  Liviogstone's  party  con- 
tinued good;  Dr.  Earth's  had  suffered  severely  from  fevers  of  the 
climate.     This  difference  is  attributed  to  the  free  and  daily  use  of 
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qninine,  by  the  former,  with  which  they  were  liberally  supplied." 
Further  evidence  of  the  prophylactic  virtues  of  quinine  has  also  been 
oflfered  by  many  officers  of  the  British  Government  stationed  on  the 
coast  of  Africa,  in  reports  made  from  their  various  stations,  collected 
and  arranged  by  Dr.  Alexander  Bryson.  It  is  unnecessary  to  make 
any  more  citations  of  facts,  drawn  from  the  reports  from  the  African 
station.  Sufficient  proof  has  been  adduced  to  show  that  the  daily  use 
of  quinine  in  the  malarious  regions  of  Africa  is  capable  of  so  modify- 
ing the  system  as  to  render  it  capable  of  resisting  the  deleterious  in- 
fluence of  the  climate,  and  protecting  the  individual  from  remittent  or 
intermittent  fever.  The  few  facts  which  I  have  been  able  to  collect  on 
this  continent,  in  our  own  malarious  regions,  also  show,  so  far  as  they 
go,  that  it  possesses  the  same  property  here  also — that  its  daily  use 
protects  from  fever.  Moreover,  it  is  evident  from  the  above  cited 
facts,  that  not  only  is  its  habitual  use  not  injurious,  but  the  parties  to 
whom  it  was  administered  enjoyed  even  better  health  than  they  had 
previously. 

To  what  properties  of  quinine  are  we  to  attribute  this  prophylactic 
virtue  ?  The  solution  of  this  question  is  beyond  the  limits  of  existing 
knowledge.  We  know  that  ague  and  malarious  diseases  generally 
are  cured  by  quinine.  This  fact  is  now  so  well  known  and  admitted 
that  it  is  considered  almost  a  specific  for  ague.  It  is  a  fact  which  we 
have  learned  from  experience,  indisputable,  but  inexplicable  in  the 
present  state  of  our  knowledge.  It  is  the  generally  received  opinion 
that  intermittent  and  remittent  fevers  are  the  result  of  the  absorption 
and  circulation  in  the  blood  of  some  subtle  poison,  undetectible  by 
chemical  analysis,  manifested  only  by  its  results  upon  the  system;  that 
quinine  in  some  way  neutralizes  and  destroys  this  poison,  and  its  ef- 
fects then  cease.  Dr.  Baston,  in  a  communication  to  the  Glasgow 
Medical  Journal^  (October,  1858,)  thus  endeavors  to  explain  the  pro- 
phylactic powers  of  quinine:  "  It  being  admitted  that  the  phenomena 
of  ague  are  the  manifestations  of  a  peculiar  poison  in  the  blood,  and 
it  being  undeniable  that  quinine  cures  the  disease,  it  appears  to  be  a 
fair  inference,  that  the  medicine,  in  its  relation  to  the  poison,  exhibits 
the  behavior,  and,  in  some  respects,  answers  the  description,  and  de- 
serves the  name,  of  an  antidote.  It  does  not  militate  against  this  as- 
sumption, that  we  cannot  detect  in  the  excretions  any  new  compound 
which  has  been  formed  between  the  bane  and  counteracting  agent. 
The  poison  itself  is  subtle  and  intangible;  its  pernicious  operations  are 
conducted  in  a  laboratory  which  is  not  open  to  human  inspection;  and, 
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therefore,  while,  in  the  nature  of  things,  we  may  not  have  direct  proof 
of  antidotal  inflaence,  snch  as  is  afforded*  in  many  instances,  where 
other  poisons  are  rendered  inert,  we  have  the  evidence  of  undoabted 
salutary  change  and  of  unquestionable  analogy  in  its  favor."  Whether 
this  theory  of  Dr.  Easton  be  correct  or  otherwise,  future  experiment 
and  a  more  extended  knowledge  of  organic  chemistry  can  alone  de- 
termine. At  present  we  only  know  from  its  presence  that  quinine 
cures  intermittent  and  remittent  fevers,  with  almost  absolute  certainty, 
if  certainty  can  be  predicated  of  any  remedy  in  disease.  That  it  also 
possesses  powerful  prophylactic  powers  against  the  same  diseases,  the 
above  cited  facts  seem  decidedly  to  prove.  These  prophylactic  powers 
we  can  no  more  explain  than  we  can  its  remedial  powers.  They  must 
both,  remedial  and  prophylactic,  rest,  as  much  of  our  therapeutic 
knowledge  does,  for  the  present,  upon  experience  alone. — CharltsUm 
Med.  Joum.  and  Rev. 


•  ^  m 


Though  a  very  moderate  ruler,  has  an  excellent  idea  of  the  value  of 
physic.  In  a  late  tour  through  his  provinces  he  picked  up  a  fever,  and 
very  happily  so  for  his  doctor,  Caratheodory.  A  few  doses  of  sulphate  of 
quinine  appear  to  have  put  the  Imperial  patient  on  his  legs  again,  and 
so  relieved  the  tremblings  of  an  anxious  list  of  court  hangers-on.  Now, 
it  appears,  that  when  the  Sultan  is  proclaimed  convalescent  after  an 
illness,  it  is  the  custom  of  all  the  members  of  the  Imperial  family,  for 
all  the  high  dignitaries  and  functionaries,  to  make  the  presiding  Medi- 
cal genius  a  present.  Of  course  the  degree  of  these  gentlemen's  joy 
is  measured  by  the  size  of  their  present ;  and  the  joy  being  very  great 
on  the  occasion  in  question,  Dr.  Caratheodory  has  come  in  for  some 
three  or  four  hundred  thousand  francs'  worth  of  jewels,  objects  of  art 
and  presents  of  all  kinds.  Then  comes  the  Snltan's  tnrn,  and  for  his 
fee  he  gives  the  Doctor  a  magnificent  domain.  It  would  seem  to  be 
only  among  demi-civilized  and  savage  nations  that  the  doctor  receives 
proper  respect.  However,  there  may  be  a  reverse  to  the  medal  even 
here;  for  we  are  not  told  what  M.  Caratheodory 's  fee  would  have  been  if 
his  affectionate  friends  had  lost  their  befbved  master,  Abdall  All  the 
world  cried  out  against  M.  Lallemand  when  he  charged  Ibraham  Pacha 
200,000  francs  for  an  operation  on  the  urethra;  but  it  is  clear  that 
Lallemand  understood  the  ways  of  Orientals. 
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THE    ARSENIC  EATERS  OF  ST7RIA 

By  Charles  Heisch,  Lecturer  on  Chemistry  at  the  Middlesex  HospitaL 

At  the  last  meeting  of  the  Manchester  Philosophical  Society  I  ob- 
serve that  Dr.  Roscoe  called  attention  to  the  arsenic  eaters  of  Styria. 
Having  for  the  last  two  years  been  in  communication  with  the  medical 
men  and  other  residents  in  the  districts  where  this  practice  prevails,  I 
shall  feel  obliged  if  yon  will  allow  me  through  your  journal  to  make 
known  the  facts  I  have  at  present  collected.  The  information  is  de- 
rived mainly  from  Dr.  Lorenz,  Imperial  Professor  of  Natural  History, 
formerly  of  Salzburg,  from  Dr.  Carl  Arbele,  Professor  of  Anatomy  in 
Salzburg,  and  Dr.  Kottowitz,  of  Neuhaus,  besides  several  non-medical 
friends.  If  human  testimony  be  worth  anything,  the  fact  of  the  ex- 
istence of  arsenic  eaters  is  placed  beyond  a  doubt.  Dr.  Lorenz,  to 
whom  questions  were  first  addressed,  at  once  stated  that  he  was  aware 
of  the  practice,  but  added,  that  it  is  generally  difficult  to  get  hold  of 
individual  cases,  as  the  obtaining  of  arsenic  without  a  doctor's  certifi- 
cate is  contrary  to  law,  and  those  who  do  so  are  very  anxious  to  con- 
ceal the  fact,  particularly  from  medical  men  and  priests.  Dr.  Lorenz 
was,  however,  well  acquainted  with  one  gentleman,  an  arsenic  eater, 
with  whom  he  kindly  put  me  in  communication,  and  to  whom  I  shall 
refer  again  more  particularly.  He  also  says  that  he  knows  arsenic  is 
commonly  taken  by  the  peasants  in  Styria,  the  Tyrol,  and  the  Salz- 
kammergut,  principally  by  huntsmen  and  wood-cutters,  to  improve 
their  wind  and  prevent  fatigue.     He  gives  the  following  particulars: 

The  arsenic  is  taken  pure  in  some  warm  liquid,  as  coffee,  fasting, 
beginning  with  a  bit  the  size  of  a  pin's  head,  and  increasing  to  that  of 
a  pea.  The  complexion  and  general  appearance  are  much  improved, 
and  the  parties  using  it  seldom  look  so  old  as  they  really  are;  but  he 
has  never  heard  of  any  case  in  which  it  was  used  to  improve  personal 
beauty,  though  he  cannot  say  that  it  never  is  so  useU.  The  first  dose 
is  always  followed  by  slight  symptoms  of  poisoning,  such  as  burning 
pain  in  the  stomach  and  sickness,  but  not  very  severe. 

Once  begun,  it  can  only  be  left  off  by  very  gradually  diminishing  the 
daily  dose,  as  a  sudden  cessation  causes  sickness,  burning  pains  in  the 
stomach,  and  other  symptoms  of  poisoning,  very  speedily  followed  by 
death. 

As  a  rule,  arsenic  eaters*are  very  long-lived,  and  are  peculiarly 
exempt  from  infectious  diseases,  fevers,  &c. ;  but  unless  they  gradually 
give  up  the  practice,  invariably  die  suddenly  at  last. 

In  some  arsenic  works  near  Salzburg  with  which  he  is  acquainted, 
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he  says  the  odIj  men  who  can  stand  the  work  for  any  time  are  those 
who  swallow  daily  doses  of  arsenic,  the  fnmes,  Ac,  soon  killing  the 
others.  The  director  of  these  works,  the  gentleman  before  afinded  to, 
sent  me  the  following  particolars  of  his  own  case.  (This  gentleniali^s 
name  I  suppress,  as  he  writes  that  he  does  not  wish  the  only  thii% 
known  aboat  him  in  England  to  be  the  fact  that  he  is  an  arsenic  eatiij 
bnt  if  any  jadicial  inquiry  shoald  arise  which  might  render  positive 
endence  of  arsenic  eating  necessary,  his  name  and  testimony  will  hi 
fbrthcbming.) 

"At  17  years  of  age,  while  studying  assaying,  I  had  much  to  d6 
with  arsenic,  and  was  advised  by  my  teacher,  M.  Bonsch,  Professor  6? 
Chemistry  and  Mineralogy  at  Eisleben,  to  begin  the  habit  of  arsei^d 
iBating.  I  quote  the  precise  words  he  addressed  to  me.  '  If  you  wiiK 
t€>  continue  the  study  of  assaying,  and  become  hereafter  superintendiUl 
of  a  factory,  more  especially  of  an  arsenic  factory,  in  which  posiiidi 
there  are  so  few,  and  which  is  abandoned  by  so  many,  and  to  preseif^ 
yourself  from  the  fumes  which  injure  the  lungs  of  most,  if  notofall/iaM 
to  continue  to  enjoy  your  customary  health  and  spirits,  and  to  atta^ 
a  tolerably  advanced  age,  I  advise  yon — nay,  it  is  absolutely  necessair^i 
that  besides  strictly  abstaining  from  spirituous  liquors,  you  shodMl 
learn  to  take  arsenic;  but  do  not  forget  when  you  have  attained  the 
age  of  60  years  gradually  to  decrease  your  dose,  till  from  the  dose  to 
which  you  have  been  accustomed,  you  return  to  that  which  you  began, 
or  even  less.'  I  have  made  trial  of  my  preceptor's  prescriptions  till 
now,  the  45th  year  of  my  age.  The  dose  with  which  I  began,  and 
that  which  I  take  at  present,  I  inclose;  they  are  taken  once  a  day, 
early,  in  any  warm  liquid,  such  as  coffee,  but  not  in  any  spirituous 
liquors."  The  doses  sent  were  No.  1,  original  dose,  three  grains;  No. 
2,  present  dose,  twenty-three  grains  of  pure  white  arsenic  in  coarse 
powder.  Dr.  Arbele  says  this  gentleman's  daily  dose  has  been  weighed 
there  also,  and  found  as  above.  Mr.  —  continues:  "About  an  hour  after 
taking  my  first  dose,  (I  took  the  same  quantity  daily  for  three  months,) 
there  followed  slight  perspiration  with  griping  pains  in  the  bowels,  and 
after  three  or  four  hours  a  loose  evacuation ;  this  was  followed  by  a 
keen  appetite,  and  a  feeling  of  excitement.  With  the  exception  of  the 
pain,  the  same  symptoms  follow  every  increase  of  the  dose.  I  subjoin 
as  a  caution,  that  it  is  not  advisable  to  begin  arsenic  eating  before  the 
age  of  twelve  or  after  thirty  years."  In  reply  to  my  question,  if  any 
harm  results  from  either  interrupting,  or  altogether  discontinuing  the 
practice,  he  replies,  "  Evil  consequences  only  ensue  from  a  long-con  tin- 
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ued  interruption.  From  circumstances,  I  am  often  obliged  to  leave  it 
off  for  two  or  three  days,  and  I  feel  only  slight  languor  and  loss  of  appe- 
tite, and  I  resume  taking  the  arsenic  in  somewhat  smaller  doses.  On 
two  occasions,  at  the  earnest  solicitations  of  my  friends,  I  attempted 
entirely  to  leave  off  the  arsenic.  The  second  time  was  in  January, 
1855.  I  was  induced  to  try  it  a  second  time,  from  a  belief  that  my 
first,  illness  might  have  arisen  from  some  other  cause.  On  the  third 
day  of  the  second  week,  after  leaving  off  the  dose,  I  was  attacked  with 
faintness,  depression  of  spirits,  mental  weakness,  and  a  total  loss  of  the 
little  appetite  I  still  had ;  sleep  also  entirely  deserted  me.  On  the  fourth 
day  I  had  violent  palpitation  of  the  heart,  accompanied  by  profuse 
perspiration.  Inflammation  of  the  lungs  followed,  and  I  was  laid  up 
for  nine  weeks,  the  same  as  on  the  first  occasion  of  leaving  off  the 
arsenic.  Had  I  not  been  bled,  I  should  most  likely  have  died  of  apo- 
plexy. As  a  restorative,  I  resumed  the  arsenic  eating  in  smaller  doses, 
and  with  a  firm  determination  never  again  to  be  seduced  into  leaving 
it  off,  except  as  originally  directed  by  my  preceptor.  The  results  on 
both  occasions  were  precisely  the  same,  and  death  would  certainly 
have  ensued  had  I  not  resumed  arsenic  eating."  One  of  the  most 
remarkable  points  in  this  narrative  is,  that  this  gentleman  began  with 
a  dose  which  we  should  consider  poisonous.  This  is  the  only  case  of 
which  I  have  been  able  to  obtain  such  full  particulars,  but  several 
others  have  been  mentioned  to  me  by  those  who  knew  the  parties  and 
can  vouch  for  their  truth,  which  I  will  briefly  relate. 

One  gentleman,  besides  stating  that  he  is  well  aware  of  the  existence 
of  the  practice,  says  he  is  well  acquainted  with  a  brewer  in  Klagenfurth, 
who  has  taken  daily  doses  of  arsenic  for  many  years.  He  is  now  past 
middle  life,  but  astonishes  every  one  by  his  fresh  juvenile  appearance; 
he  is  always  exhorting  other  people  to  follow  his  example,  and  says — 
"  See  how  strong  and  fresh  I  am,  and  what  an  advantage  I  have  over 
you  all  I  In  times  of  epidemic  fever  or  cholera,  what  a  fright  you  are 
in,  while  I  feel  sure,  of  nevej:  taking  infection." 

Dr.  Arbele  writes — "  M^.  Curator  Kursinger,  (I  presume  curator  of 
some  museum  at  Salzbnrg,)  notwithstanding  his  long  professional 
work  in  Lungau  and  Binzgau,  knew  only  two  arsenic  eaters — one  the 
gentleman  whose  case  has  just  been  related,  the  other  the  ranger  of 
the  hunting  district  in  Grossarl,  named  Trauner.  This  man  was  at 
the  advanced  age  of  81,  still  a  keen  chamois  hunter,  and  an  active 
climber  of  mountains;  he  met  his  death  by  a  fall  from  a  mountain  heights 
while  engaged  in  his  occupation.    Mr.   Kursinger  says  he  always 
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seemed  very  healthy,  and  every  eyening  regalarly,  after  remaiQiDg  a 
little  too  long  oyer  his  glass,  he  took  a  dose  of  arsenic,  which  enabled 
him  to  get  up  the  next  morning  perfectly  sober  and  quite  bright. 
Professor  Fenzl,  of  Vienna,  was  acquainted  with  this  man,  and  made 
a  statement  before  some  learned  society  concerning  him,  a  notice  of 
which  Mr.  Karsinger  saw  in  the  Wiener  Zdtung;  bat  I  have  not  been 
able  to  find  the  statement  itself.  Mr.  Kram,  the  pharmaceutist  here, 
tells  me  that  there  is  in  Stnrzburg  a  well-known  arsenic  eater,  Mr. 
Schmid,  who  now  takes  daily  twelve  and  sometimes  fifteen  grains  of 
arsenic.  He  began  taking  arsenic  from  curiosity,  and  appears  very 
healthy,  but  always  becomes  sickly  and  falls  away  if  he  attempts  to 
leave  it  off.  The  director  of  the  arsenic  factory  before  alluded  to  is 
also  said  to  be  very  healthy,  and  not  to  look  so  old  as  45,  which  he 
really  is. — Pha/r.  Jmrn. 


<  ^♦^ 


THE  CURE  OF  DEAFNESS. 

Tht  Btdletin  de  Therapeutiqite,  of  the  30th  April,  contains  a  valua- 
ble article  on  the  cure  of  deafness  by  Mdlle.  Claret.  The  remedy 
used  by  that  lady,  and  which  has  been  found  very  efficacious,  is  sul- 
phuric ether,  from  four  to  eight  drops  of  which  are  daily  dropped  into 
the  ears  of  children,  and  double  the  quantity  into  the  ears  of  adults. 
The  manner  in  which  Mdlle.  Cleret  thought  of  the  ether  is  as  follows: 
Mdlle.  Cleret,  a  private  teacher  in  humble  circumstances,  had  been 
deaf  for  several  years,  and  to  such  an  extent  as  to  prevent  her  from 
following  her  calling,  when  by  chance  she  discovered  a  remedy  which 
cured  her;  and  as  her  hearing  improved,  she  thought  of  applying  the 
same  remedy  upon  two  deaf  and  dumb  children  who  were  day  scholars 
in  her  little  establishment.  She  succeeded  beyond  her  expectations, 
and  forthwith  devoted  herself  to  the  education  of  the  poor  little  suffer- 
ers from  deafness.  With  so  much  zeal  and  disinterestedness  did  she 
carry  out  her  project,  that  the  French  A^jademy  bestowed  upon  her 
the  Montyon  prize  for  "  virtue  and  chari^.^  As,  however,  she  had 
sorely  to  struggle  with  the  res  augusta  domi^  Mdlle.  Cleret  wrote  to  the 
Minister  of  Public  Instruction  for  assistance,  so  as  to  be  enabled  to  go 
on  with  the  treatment  of  the  poor.  The  minister  deputed  M.  Behier, 
a  physician  of  high  standing  in  Paris,  to  make  inquiries  about  the 
matter;  and  the  latter  was  so  struck  with  the  results,  that  he  requested 
that  a  committee  should  be  appointed  to  test  Mdlle.  Cleret's  method. 
This  committee  met  for  the  first  time  in  October,  1856;  and  examined. 
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every  three  months,  the  state  of  the  children  put  under  treatment. 
These  investigations  were  being  carried  on  until  lately,  when  the  sudden 
change  of  fortune,  and  especially  the  attempts  of  a  specialist  to  wrest 
her  secret  from  her,  drove  the  poor  woman  mad.  And  now  that  she 
has  been  declared  incurable,  the  committee  have  been  obliged  to  send 
in  their  report,  which  is  satisfactory  in  many  respects,  though  some- 
what incomplete,  from  the  sudden  cessation  of  Mdlle.  Cleret's  labors. 
— Medical  News. 


The  Ntimber  of  Children  a  Woman  can  Bear. 

The  question  of  how  many  children  a  healthy  woman  can  bear, 
during  the  child-bearing  period  of  her  existence,  is  one  of  some  interest. 
If  a  couple  live  harmoniously  together  during  a  long  life,  and  marriage 
has  taken  place  very  early,  it  is  quite  possible  that  as  many  as  24  may 
have  been  born  to  the  State,  at  intervals  reasonably  short,  and  without 
their  coming  as  twins  or  triplets.  Amongst  the  poorer  classes  this 
regularity  is  met  with,  although  even  amongst  them  a  pretty  large 
number  of  children  are  born.  On  looking  over  the  Register  of  the  St. 
Pancras  Royal  Dispensary  since  the  year  1853,  six  instances  occur  in 
which  over  16  children  were  born;  thus,  two  patients,  aged  42  and  46 
years  respectively,  were  each  confined  of  their  seventeenth  child;  one, 
aged  39,  of  her  eighteenth;  whilst  three,  aged  respectively  39,  40  and 
60,  were  confined  of  their  nineteenth.  The  last  patient,  60  years  of 
age,  besides  her  19  children,  had  4  miscarriages.  In  mpst  of  these 
cases  the  births  were  single,  although  occasionally  twins  were  born. 
The  greatest  age  was  50.  Dr.  Gibb  states  that,  on  a  careful  examina- 
tion of  the  Register  for  many  years  back,  the  age  of  60  is  the  highest 
at  which  any  patient  was  admitted;  and  as  the  same  patient  did  not 
present  herself  again,  it  is  probable  she  ceased  to  bear  children. 

If  the  cessation  of  the  catamenia  determines  the  time  at  which 
gestation  ceases,  then  it  nwist  occur  in  some  instances  as  late  as  55  or 
even  60  years;  for  M.  Brierre  de  Boismont,  who  determined  the 
critical  period  of  life  in  181  females,  found  that  it  occurred  in  21 
between  51  and  55  years,  and  in  6  between  65  and  60  years. 

In  considering  the  number  of  children  a  woman  can  bear,  we  of  course 
here  exclude  those  cases  of  multiple  births,  wherein  from  2  to  6  children 
are  born  at  one  time,  and  which  thus  will  swell  the  number  of  children 

brought  into  the  world  by  one  woman  to  as  many  as  from  25  to  69. 

Lancet,  Sept.  17. 
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Death  from  the  oareleas  Use  of  a  Hair  Dye. 
By  W.  E.  A.  AiKiN,  M.D., 

Prof.  Cham,  in  UniTenitjr  of  Maryland. 

Prof.  Procter — Dear  Sir:  The  sabjoined  extract  from  a  letter  re- 
ceiyed  a  few  days  since  from  a  yoang  medical  friend  in  an  adjoining 
State  needs  no  preface.  All  names  are  withheld,  for  the  simple  reason 
that  my  business  concerns  the  wrong  done,  without  regard  to  the  wrong- 
doer. 

"  One  of  my  neighbors  lost  a  child  a  few  days  ago,  supposed  to  have 
taken  not  exceeding  f.  3ss.  of  the  contents  of  the  accompanying  phial. 
If  the  mother  be  correct,  I  do  not  think  the  child  could  have  taken 
more  than  a  few  drops.  The  child  came  into  the  room  with  the  phial 
in  one  hand  and  the  cork  in  the  other,  and  got  up  in  the  chair  her 
mother  had  just  left,  was  there  unnoticed  for  a  minute,  and  was  then 
discoyered  in  the  act  of  falling,  still  grasping  the  phial.  She  was  quite 
senseless  and  never  moved  afterwards,  yet  breathed  (from  their  account) 
at  long  intervals  for  15  or  20  minutes,  when  death  relieved  her  suf- 
ferings. I  gave  20  drops  from  the  phial  to  a  pup,  and  it  died  in  5 
minutes.    I    then  gave  f.  3ss.  to  a  large  cat,  and  it  died  in   one 

minute.    The  phial  is  supposed  to  be ^^s  Hair  Dye,  as  it  is  labeled 

precisely  like  that.  There  is  a  young  man  living  in  the  family  where 
the  accident  occurred  who  has  the  above  Hair  Dye,  but  he  has  only 
the  phials  marked  Nos.  1  and  2.  He  says  his  phial  No.  3  got  broken 
long  since.  It  seems  to  me  that  if  a  man  were  to  put  such  an  article  in 
Hair  Dye  ^^ithout  cautioning  the  public,  he  would  be  liable  to  be 
punished,  at  least  he  ought  to  be.  I  will  be  obliged  if  you  will  exam- 
ine the  contents  of  the  phial  and  let  me  know  what  the  liquid  contains." 

The  phial  accompanying  the  letter  was  labeled  No.  3,  and  contain- 
ed a  few  drachms  of  a  clear  liquid,  of  a  slightly  yellowish  tinge,  a 
strong  alkaline  reaction,  slightly  ammoniacal,  as  shown  when  a  glass 
rod  moistened  with  hydrochloric  acid  was  brought  near  it,  and  possess- 
ing the  unmistakable  odor  of  hydrocyanic  acid,  and  having  a  specific 
gravity  of  1.0525.  One  fluid  drachm  distilled  with  excess  of  dilute 
sulphuric  acid  and  passing  the  vapor  into  a  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver, 
gave  me  a  precipitate  of  cyanide  of  silver  weighing  when  dried  grs. 
10.30.  A  portion  of  this  precipitate  ignited  in  a  small  glass  tube 
gave  free  cyanogen,  which  burned  with  its  characteristic  flame,  and 
left  a  solid  residue  of  metallic  silver.  A  portion  of  the  acid  liquid  left 
in  the  retort  was  then  neutralized  with  a  solution  of  pure  soda,  evap- 
orated to  dryness,  ignited  and  re-dissolved;  and  in  the  solution  thus 
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obtained,  bichloride  of  platinum  and  carbazotic  acid  both  showed  the 
presence  of  Potassa.  It  thus  became  evident  that  the  phial  had  con- 
tained a  solution  of  cyanide  of  kalium,  a  well-known  deadly  poison, 
which,  owing  to  its  extensive  use  in  certain  electrometallurgic  opera- 
tions, and  other  processes  of  the  present  day,  that  render  it  easily 
procurable,  has  been  the  frequent  cause  of  death  within  a  few  years 
.past.  Since  the  one  fluid  drachm  gave  grs.  10.30  of  cyanide  of  silver, 
the  equivalent  of  cyanide  of  kalium  would  be  grains  4.99,  which  would 
represent  the  strength  of  the  solution.  But  it  occurred  to  me  that  a 
part  of  the  cyanogen  obtained  might  possibly  have  been  supplied  from 
cyanate  of  potassa,  present  either  as  an  original  impurity  in  the  com- 
mercial cyanide,  or  as  a  spontaneous  product  from  a  solution  of  pure 
cyanide.  Such  solution,  it  is  well  known,  becomes  in  part  converted 
into  the  cyanate  by  exposure  to  air,  and  from  this  under  certain  circum- 
stances free  ammonia  would  be  liberated.  Prof.  Graham  suggests  as 
a  simple  means  for  determining  the  purity  of  cyanide  of  kalium,  to 
note  its  solvent  power  for  peroxide  of  mercury,  stating  that  grs.  12  of 
the  pure  cyanide  in  solution  will  dissolve  exactly  grs.  20  of  the  perox- 
ide. By  agitating  f.3j.  of  the  liquid  with  an  excess  of  finely  pulverized 
peroxide  of  mercury,  I  found  that  it  would  dissolve  exactly  grs.  7,  and 
this,  according  to  the  formula  of  Pro.  Graham,  would  represent  grs. 
4.20  of  pure  cyanide.  The  difference  between  grs.  4.20  thus  obtained 
and  grs.  4.99  as  deduced  from  the  weight  of  the  cyanide  of  silver  prod- 
act,  might  thus  represent  the  cyanate  of  potassa  accidentally  present. 
I  now  made  a  solution  of  the  commercial  cyanide  of  kalium  in  the 
proportion  of  grs.  5  to  one  fluid  drachm.  This  solution  had  a  specific 
gravity  of  1.050,  showed  the  usual  alkaline  reaction,  gave  an  apprecia- 
ble quantity  of  free  ammonia,  and  had  its  inseparable  odor  of  hydro- 
cyanic acid.  And  with  the  exception  that  it  was  more  nearly  limpid, 
agreed  in  all  essentials  with  the  contents  of  the  phial  under  axamination^ 
♦  As  there  seemed  to  be  room  for  reasonable  doubt  whether  the 
party  named  by  my  friend  as  supplying  the  Hair  Dye  was  really  to 
blame,  or  whether  one  of  his  phials  had  been  improperly  employed  to 
contain  a  poisonous  solution,  I  thought  it  best  to  procure  directly 
from  the  manufacturer  through  the  agency  of  Adam's  Express  a  box 
of  the  Hair  Dye  in  question.  The  box  contained  three  phials  labeled 
Nos.  1,  2  and  3,  with  printed  directions  for  use.  No.  3  of  the  box 
was  exactly  like  No.  3  sent  to  me,  in  shape  and  size  and  label,  and  in 
its  contents,  being  a  solution  of  cyanide  of  kalium.  No.  1  contained 
an  alkaline  sulphide,  principally,  if  not  wholly,  sulphide  of  ammonium, 
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with  its  disagreeable  odor  in  good  part  concealed,  apparently  by  rose- 
water.  No.  2  contained  a  mixed  solution  of  the  ammoniacal  oxides 
of  silyer  and  copper.  Tbei^e  two  phials  produce  the  dye.  No.  3,  as 
I  had  suspected,  was  needed  for  its  solvent  power,  to  remove  any 
accidental  stain  on  the  skm  made  by  the  dye,  and  professed  to  be  sap-' 
plied  forlthat  purpose  alone.  A  few  dropis  from  Kos.  1  and  2  mingled 
in  a  test-tube  with  water  gave  at  once  a  dark  precipitate  of  the 
mingled  sulphides  of  silver  and  copper.  This  precipitate  was  promptly 
dissolved  on  adding  a  few  drops  from  phial  No.  3,  and  quite  as 
promptly  disappeared  when  acted  on  by  my  solution  of  cyanide  of 
kalium. 

The  character  of  the  solution  m  the  phial  sent  to  me,  the  l^o.  3  of 
the  Hair  Dye,  and  its  fitness  for  the  purpose  for  which  it  is  intended, 
is  thus  sufficiently  apparent.  Whether  the  proprietor  of  the  prepare* 
tion  is  excusable  in  supplying  the  public  with  such  a  deadly  poisoB, 
without  a  word  of  warning  that  might  induce  some  little  caution  in 
keeping  and  'using  it,  is  a  question  for  the  public  and  the  authorities 
to  decide.  The  party  must  have  been  aware,  or  should  have  been, 
that  this  compound,  so  harmless  when  used  in  accordance  with  the 
directions,  if  taken  internally  becomes  one  of  the  most  rapidly  fatal 
poisons  known;  scarcely  inferior  in  this  respect  to  hydrocyanic  acid 
itself,  and  like  that,  so  rapid  and  so  viraleut  in  its  action,  as  to  be 
almost  beyond  the  reach  of  antidotes.  It  can  be  no  consolation  to  the 
parents,  whose  little  one  has  perished  so  suddenly  and  so  horribly,  to 
be  told  that  the  one  who  furnished  the  deadly  draught  never  intended 
it  to  be  used  in  that  way,  and  I  cannot  help  concluding  with  my  friend 
that  any  one  who  could  be  guilty  of  such  carelessness,  if  not  liable  to 
be  punished,  at  least  ought  to  be. 


Foetid  Sweating  of  the  Feet. 

Mr.'  Gaffard  recommends,  as  a  most  effectual  agent,  the  applying 
between  the  toes  of  a  few  drops  of  the  following  liquid.  An  applica- 
tion once  a  week  is  usually  sufficient,  but  during  summer  it  may  some- 
times be  required  to  be  made  daily:  Red  oxide  of  lead  I  part,  and  the 
liquor  of  the  subacetate  of  lead,  of  the  French  Codex,  (3  parts  of 
acetate,  and  1  of  litharge,  to  9  of  distilled  w^ater,)  29  parts;  bruise  the 
sesquioxide  of  lead  in  a  porcelain  mortar,  and  add  the  liquor  gradually, 
directing  the  bottle  to  be  well  shaken  whenever  it  is  used. 
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POSITIONS  IN  PARTURITION. 

By  B.  DowLBR,  M.D. 

The  postures  of  partarient  patients,  and  the  attitudes  of  their  assist- 
ants, as  practiced  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago,  and  perhaps  still  in 
Northwestern  Yirginia,  have  not,  so  far  as  I  know,  been  made  public. 
These  consist,  as  the  sequel  will  show,  chiefly  of  two  groups,  as  wit- 
nessed during  the  last  stage  of  labor — a  stage  easily  recognized,  not 
only  by  a  digital  examination,  but  by  the  cries  or  language  of  the  pa- 
tient, by  her  deep  inspirations,  with  the  holding  of  the  breath,  or  a 
long  breath,  to  give  greater  force  to  the  extrusive  actions  of  the  ex- 
piratory and  abdominal  muscles;  congestive  flushings  of  the  face,  dis- 
tention of  the  frontal,  facial,  and  jugular  veins;  general  muscular  ten- 
don; the  holding  to  and  pulling  by  anything  within  grasping  distance 
dnring  the  expulsive  pains,  etc.  These  and  other  kindred  phenomena, 
precursors  of  the  impending  crisis,  show  that  the  mental  and  bodily 
strain  of  childbirth  has  arrived;  the  sympathies  of  friends  and  attend- 
ants are  excited.  All,  not  excepting  the  accoucheur,  wish  that  this 
stage  of  the  labor  (agony  it  might  be  called)  should  be  completed 
with  the  utmost  speed  consistent  with  the  well-being  of  mother  and 
child.  The  fcetal  head  no  longer  recedes,  but  produces  more  or  less 
pressure,  even  in  the  intervals  of  the  paroxysmal  throes,  the  unusual 
prolongation  of  which  gives  the  medical  attendant  a  degree  of  uneasi* 
ness  which  the  preceding  stage,  however  protracted,  seldom,  if  ever 
excites.  Hence,  every  facility,  in  anywise  calculated  to  aid  the  natu- 
ral forces  of  the  patient,  is  put  in  requisition.  Even  the  appearance 
of  physical  help,  though  it  may  be  intrinsically  powerless,  will,  if 
harmless  in  itself,  be  highly  beneficial,  from  its  psychical  influence  in 
inspiring  courage,  confidence  and  hope.  With  this  view,  the  follow- 
ing plan  was  often  adopted,  particularly  in  rural  practice,  in  the  coun- 
try above  mentioned,  and  it  probably  still  prevails. 

The  husband  is  now  called  in,  sits  on  a  chair,  his  wife  on  his  lap- 
his  knees  separated,  sometimes  bound  with  a  cloth,  so  that  this  sep. 
aration  may  be  the  less  fatiguing;  two  chairs  are  placed  before  the 
patient,  some  distance  apart;  she  places  her  feet,  having  shoes  on  so 
as  to  rest  upon  the  rounds  or  frames  of  the  chairs;  two  female  assist- 
ants sit  on  these  chairs,  causing  them  to  be  immovable  during  the  ex- 
pulsive pains;  while  the  helpers  press  with  one  hand  or  with  chest 
against  the  patient's  knees,  with  the  other  hand  each  takes  one  of  the 
patient's  hands,  who  pulls  during  the  pains,  and  also  presses  her  feet 
43 
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against  the  chairs,  and  her  back  against  her  hnsband,  her  knees  being 
supported  by  her  assistants,  the  acconchenr  sitting  before  the  patient 
and  between  the  assistants — a  most  convenient  attitnde,  should  his 
services  be  required. 

During  the  expulsive  throes,  and,  indeed,  all  the  time  of  the  labor, 
the  patient  takes  neither  the  horizontal  nor  yertical  sitting  posture, 
but  is  reclined  or  semi-recumbent,  except  when,  during  the  InterraLi  ci 
the  pains,  she  rises  or  changes  her  attitude  to  prevent  fatigue. 

This  plan  (which  owes  its  origin,  so  far  as  I  know,  to  the  people,) 
appears  to  give  the  woman  a  complete  control  over  all  the  Yoluntarj 
forces  auxiliary  to*  that  of  the  uterus  itself.  But  it  fatigues  all  her  at- 
tendants, except  the  doctor;  and  if  the  labor  be  not  rapid,  the  husband 
is  the  greatest  sufferer,  next  to  herself,  sometimes  turning  pale  and 
fiednt,  unless  relieved  by  some  of  the  attendants,  who  are  always  ready 
to  aid  in  such  emergencies. 

When  the  child  is  born,  the  patient  Is  carried  to  bed,  eyen  thougli 
the  placenta  may  not  be  delivered. 

Another  procedure  is  often  adopted,  by  which  the  labor  is  conduct- 
ed in  bed.  A  bed  is  doubled  up  against  inverted  chairs,  the  bed  be- 
ing placed  behind  and  next  to  the  patient,  a  mattress  being  under  her, 
upon  which  she  rests  in  the  half-recumbent  sitting  posture,  her  feet 
resting  against  the  foot-board;  two  sheets  or  towels  are  fastened  to 
the  two  bed-posts  at  the  foot  of  the  bed,  for  her  to  pull  by  during  the 
pains.  Here,  however,  the  foot-board  is  a  barrier  in  the  way  of  the 
accoucheur,  and  to  obviate  this,  the  bed  or  other  supports  are  placed 
against  the  wall,  the  patient  lies  semi-inclined  across  the  mattress,  her 
limbs  flexed,  her  feet  resting  on  two  chairs  at  the  bedside;  upon  the 
latter  two  assistants  sit,  to  aid,  as  in  the  former  position,  the  chair 
of  the  accoucheur  being  placed  between  the  latter,  but  a  little  in  ad- 
vance. 

With  proper  arrangements,  which  need  not  be  detailed  farther,  in 
either  of  these  positions  the  inferior  limbs  are  flexed,  the  perineum  and 
outlet  unimpeded  just  as  much  as  in  the  horizontal  attitude,  whether 
resting  on  the  back  or  side;  while  in  the  former,  to  use  a  common-sense 
phrase  of  experienced  matrons,  the  woman  "  helps  herself  by  the  ab- 
dominal and  expiratory  muscular  power  to  a  greater  extent  than  by 
simply  lying  down  on  her  back.  There  is  no  more  danger  in  the  one 
case  than  in  the  other.  In  all  positions,  good,  bad,  or  indifferent, 
labor  will  '^  pursue  the  even  tenor  of  its  way"  to  a  successful  termina- 
tion, with  rare  exceptions. 
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In  the  middle  period  of  labor,  the  patient  squeezes — in  the  last 
Btage,  pnlls  whatsoever  she  can  take  hold  of — a  mechanical  advan- 
tage which  she  instinctively  seeks,  and  which  a  physiologist  of  a  differ- 
ent gender  has  no  right  to  ignore  or  condemn  as  altogether  soperfla- 
008.  The  obvious,  materialistic  muscular  actions,  both  voluntary  and 
involantary,  of  parturition,  afford  the  physiological  obstetrician  data 
illustrative  of  that  vital  and  mechanical  process  infinitely  more  intelligi- 
ble than  the  fanciful  expositions  of  the  so-called  reflex  actions  of  the 
true  spinal  cord,"  or  even  the  false.* 

Prom  a  common-sense  point  of  view  in  the  lying-in  chamber,  the 
parturient  acts,"  whether  voluntary  or  involuntary,  seem  direct  mus- 
cular ads,  which  take  place  about  nine  months  after  conception,  by 
primary  or  inherent  laws  of  the  living  economy,  which  neither  the 
parturient  subject  nor  her  accoucheur  can  fathom,  being  ultimate, 
fundamental,  self-evident,  and  not  explicable  by  obscure  language. 

Neither  danger  to  the  child  nor  to  the  mother  are  likely  to  occur, 
whenever  labor  can  be  expedited  by  the  natural  forces  of  the  mother; 
while,  on  the  other  hand,  ergot,  manipulations,  and  instrumental  ap- 
plications are  more  or  less  perilous  to  both;  and,' perhaps,  in  rare 
cases,  the  same  may  be  said  of  even  natural  labor,  when  the  head  re- 
mains for  many  hours  fixed  or  impacted  in  the  pelvic  bones,  although, 
probably,  the  danger,  if  any,  cannot  be  so  great  as  is  generally 
apprehended. 

May  I  not  here  add  a  few  words  on  this  subject  not  originally  in- 
tended in  commencing  this  article?  Although  isolated  individual 
experience  may  generally  be  of  little  import  in  opposition  to  that  of 
the  many,  yet  judging  from  my  own  observations,  I  must  say  that, 
in  cases  wherein  the  presentation  of  the  foetal  head  is  normal,  or 
rather  in  that  which  is  usually  considered  the  most  favorable  position 
of  the  vertex,  no  danger  to  mother  or  child  has  resulted  from  severe 
and  prolonged  labor,  in  which  the  child^s  head  has  rested  apparently 
fixed  low  down,  just  within  the  perineum,  and  ready  to  make  its  exit 
— I  say  apparently  fixed,  because  in  the  intervals  of  the  pains  the 
pressure  of  the  head  must  necessarily  intermit,  though  the  head  may 
not  sensibly  recede.  The  anatora'ical  conformation  of  the  mother,  the 
position  of  the  child,  and  the  force  of  the  pains  being  faultless,  can 
anything  be  more  trying  to  human  patience  and  the  moral  sympathies, 
than  a  continuous  series  of  pangs  and  disappointments,  which,  in  rare 

•  "  The  act  of  parturition  never  had  been,  and  never  could  be,  studied  prop- 
erly until  the  discovery  of  the  physiology  of  the  spinal  marrow,  by  Dr.  Marshall 
HidL    All  the  uterine  motor  actions  are  reflex,"  etc. —  W,  Tyler  Smith,  M.D, 
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cues,  last  perhaps  bu  entire  dayl  The  accoachear,  relying  upon  nit- 
tnre,  Kbetainiog  from  all  active  or  inBtnunental  interferencei,  regolat- 
ing  the  hygienic  conditions  of  the  chamber,  attending  to  the  coadi- 
tioiis  of  the  bladder,  etc.,  inspiring  hope,  and  sacrificing  his  ralnabte 
tiiDe,  maj  gaffer  reproach,  his  skill  being  distmsted;  bnt  when  a  living 
child  ii  bom,  and  the  patient  has  a  quick  recovery,  he  will  have  an 
■pproring  consdence,  and  may  have  an  nndamaged  repntation  among 
tbe  jndicioiia  and  right-thinking  witnesses  of  his  profesnonal  condact. 
But,  as  tbe  world  goes,  glittering  forceps,  bloody  craniotomies,  and 
noten^  qnick  deliveries  will  oBaally  paaa  for  skill  and  superior  qoali- 
fieationi.  For  the '  most  part,  the  greatest  nse  that  an  obstetrician 
can  be  put  to,  is  to  do  nothing  himself,  and  to  prevent  others  from  do- 
ing anything,  mere  placebos  and  "  pions  frands"  excepted. 

Early  in  my  professional  life  I  bad  opportanities  of  witnessing  or 
learning  the  natural  history  of  prolonged  labor,  in  which  no  active  in- 
terference bad  taken  place,  in  remote  settlements  in  Harrison,  Tyler, 
and  Lewis  Counties,  Virginia,  at^distsnces  sometimes  more  than  forty 
miles  from  my  residence,  in  Clarksbnig.  In  some  cases  active  labOT 
had  existed  several  days  before  my  vi»ts.  In  one  of  my  first  cases,  I 
witnessed  with  dismay  the  active  hard  labor  of  a  woman  apparently 
in  the  last  stage,  the  head  of  the  child  being  fixed  or  locked  during 
twenly-four  hours  after  my  arrival;  fortunately,  I  had  no  instroments 
with  me.  The  child  was  born  alive,  and  the  woman  was  wholly  unin- 
jured. I  might  detail  ottier  still  more  remarkable  ezamples,  in  none 
of  which  accidents  occurred.  On  the  other  hand,  the  unwarrantable 
interferences  of  some  bold  and  ignorant  midwives,  and  others,  nnder 
apparently  such  circumstances,  have  resulted  most  deplorably,  as  I 
can  testify. — Nea  Orleans  Medical  and  Surgical  Jourrud. 


Report  of  the  Committee  on  Uedical  Ednoatioii. 

The  Naskviik  Journal,  one  of  whose  editors  was  present  at  the 
late  Convention  in  Kew  Haven,  thus  speaks; 

The  report  of  tlie  Committee  on  Medical  Education  was  decidedly 
the  most  interesting  feature  of  the  session,  and  the  committee  have  good 
reason  to  he  prond  of  their  work,  for  it  was  well  done;  and  although 
the  resolutions  appended,  requiring  a  much  higher  standard  than  here- 
tofore practiced  or  proposed,'  were  violently  opposed  and  severely  dis- 
cussed by  A  few,  they  evidently  were  quite  in  harmony  with  the  senti- 
ments of  a  very  laige  majority.    There  was  no  sentiment  more  gener- 
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ally  entertained  than  the  one  requiring  all  medical  men  in  their  offices 
to  make  better  preparation  of  the  material  sent  to  medical  colleges, 
and  insisting  that  young  men  should  not  be  allowed  in  an  office  to  study 
medicine  unless  sufficiently  intelligent  and  educated  to  understand  and 
appreciate  the  great  truths  and  principles  which  they  should  be  proud 
to  advance.  Indeed,  for  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  our  profession 
could  it  be  said,  there  was  almost  entire  harmony  between  the  laity 
and  teachers,  and  an  apparent  determination  to  act  in  concert  in  the 
great  cause  of  advancing  the  standard  of  education,  and  the  event 
will  form  an  era  to  be  proudly  recurred  to  by  all  good  and  true  men. 


AXTDI  ALTERAM  PARTEM. 
Acupressure  for  the  Arrest  of  HaBmorrliaga 

At  a  late  meeting  (April  24th,  I860,)  of  the  Royal  Medical  and 
Chirurgical  Society,  Mr.  Syme,  of  Edinburgh,  in  reply  to  a  question  by 
Mr.  Henry  Thompson,  said  that  acupressure  was  not,  in  his  opinion, 
calculated  to  improve  the  practice  of  surgery.     In  the  first  place,  he 
did  not  think  the  objections  alleged  against  the  ligature  were  fully  jus- 
tified; in  the  second  place,  if  the  ligatures  were  objectionable,  they  had 
a  better  substitute  for  it  in  torsion  than  in  the  needle  process;  thirdly, 
he  thought  the  needle  process  was  hardly  practicable,  and  in  some 
cases  not  practicable  at  all.     It  had  been  said  by  the  proposer  of  the 
method  that  the  ligature  would  occasion  gangrene.     That  simply  show- 
ed that  the  individual  who  proposed  it  did  not  know  the  meaning  of 
snrgical  language.     As  to  ligature  causing  irritation,  that  assertion 
was  not  true.     He  had  repeatedly  tied  the  femoral,  and  left  the  wound 
to  heal  by  first  intention,  there  being  only  a  few  drops  of  matter,  and 
in  one  case  not  a  drop,  showing  that  the  ligature  was  not  the  cause  of 
irritation.     He  had  given  up  the  practice  of  cutting  away  one  thread, 
but  always  preserved  both ;  and  he  regarded  ligatures  rather  as  useful 
assistants  than  as  obstacles.     After  amputation,  the  great  impediment 
to  union  by  the  first  intention  was  the  presence  of  blood,  which  coag- 
ulated, and  led  to  the  formation  of  abscess.     The  ligatures  prevented 
this,  made  way  for  the  discharge,  and  did  good  rather  than  harm. 
But  if  ligatures  were  sometimes  objectionable,  the  process  of  torsion 
was  a  convenient  substitute,  the  success  of  which  he  had  repeatedly 
seen.     As  to  the  acupressure,  it  could  very  rarely  be  employed ;  and 
his  only  surprise  was  that  any  practical  surgeon  should  have  given  it 
two  thoughts.    It  was  a  tub  thrown  out  to  amuse  the  whale,  more 
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especially  to  feed  the  whale,  and  would  never  haye  been  heard  of  had 
it  not  been  brought  under  the  notice  of  the  profession  by  a  medical 
journal  published  in  London,  understood  to  be  under  the  control  of  the 
proposer. 

Mr.  Spencer  Wells  said  he  should  not  notice  the  personalities  with 
which  Mr.  Syme  concluded  his  speech;  but  with  regard  to  acupressure 
he  thought  it  but  just  to  say  that  he  had  employed  that  method  in  a 
case  of  PirogofTs  amputation  at  the  ankle-joint,  in  which  the  needle 
was  fairly  pitted  against  the  ligature.  The  anterior  tibial  artery  was 
compressed  by  the  needle,  and  a  plantar  branch  of  the  posterior  tibial 
was  tied  by  a  ligature.  The  superiority  of  the  needle  was  most  marked. 
In  forty-eight  hours  Mr.  Adams,  whose  case  it  was,  removed  the  needle, 
and  there  was  no  more  trouble  about  it.  The  ligature  remained  some 
five  or  six  days  afterwards,  setting  up  suppuration  in  its  track,  and 
keeping  open  the  wound  in  the  manner  which  Mr.  Syme  appeared  to 
think  so  favorable,  (the  patient  thought  otherwise,)  but  which  certainly 
delajed  the  cure.  The  case  would  have  been  better  treated  if  it  had 
been  easy  to  compress  the  posterior  tibial  artery  in  the  same  manner 
as  the  anterior  tibial,  if  he  had  not  to  learn  the  A  B  C  of  acupressure, 
as  all  must  do.  There  might  be  many  cases  in  which  the  needle  is 
not  applicable;  but  he  believed  if  he  had  known  then  what  he  had 
learned  since,  be  might  have  been  able  to  compress  the  plantar  artery 
as  easily  as  the  other.  So  far  from  the  introduction  of  acupressure  ex- 
hibiting any  want  of  surgical  knowledge  on  the  part  of  the  gentleman 
who  proposed  it,  he  believed  it  to  be  one  of  the  many  gifts,  including 
the  introduction  of  chloroform,  for  which  surgery  is  indebted  to  that 
great  man.  Mr.  Wells  further  expressed  his  conviction  that  acupres- 
sure will  prove  a  most  useful  means  of  suppressing  haemorrhage,  and  he 
had  learned  its  utility  in  compressing  varicose  veins.  He  believed  also 
that  it  will  hereafter  supersede  the  ligature  in  the  treatment  of  aneu- 
rism. With  regard  to  the  effect  of  the  ligature  upon  the  ends  of  divi- 
ded arteries,  every  surgeon  knew  that  the  part  of  the  artery  beyond 
the  ligature  must  be  killed  by  it,  and  that  a  piece  of  sloughy  tissue 
cannot  do  any  good  when  confined  amid  the  living  tissues  of  the 
body,  however  useful  Mr.  Syme  might  consider  it  to  be. — Med.  Times 
and  Gaz.f  May  5,  1860. 


<  ^  • ' 


We  are  pleased  to  notice  that  Dr.  R.  W.  Gibbes,  Jr.,  of  S.  C,  the 
son  of  our  worthy  friend  and  editorial  confrere,  Dr.  R.  W.  Gibbes,  is 
one  of  the  successful  candidates  for  the  navy  medical  appointments. 
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MAINS  MEDICAL  SCHCX>L. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  some  time  since  a  large  bribe  was  offered 
to  the  Medical  School  of  Maine,  which  was  nnfortanately  accepted, 
and  an  act  thereby  committed  which  must  have  the  effect  of  lowering 
the  character  of  the  medical  profession.  It  therefore  gives  ns  great 
pleasure  to  pablish  the  following  communication,  which  shows  that  the 
majority  of  the  physicians  of  Maine  regard  the  matter  in  a  proper 
light,  and  are  unwilling  to  be  sold  to  quackery. 

Messrs.  Edftors — It  would  seem  due  to  the  medical  profession  of 
Maine,  that  the  Resolution  passed  by  the  Maine  Medical  Association,  at 
its  eighth  annual  meeting,  concerning  the  Maine  Medical  School,  should 
be  widely  promulgated,  in  order  that  the  stigma  of  fostering  or  coun- 
tenancing quackery,  unjustly  attached  to  the  Association  especially,  and 
the  profession  in  the  State  generally,  by  medical  gentlemen  in  remote 
parts  of  the  country,  may  be  fully  and  completely  removed.  Enter- 
taining that  view  of  the  subject,  I  herewith  submit  the  resolve  to  your 
consideration,  for  publication  in  your  valuable  and  extensively  circu- 
lated journal.  Hufeland. 

"  JVAereaSf  The  Legislature,  in  granting  a  half  township  of  land  to 
the  Medical  School  of'  Maine,  inserted  into  the  resolve  the  following 
provisions,  viz. :  That  the  Legislature  may  make  any  necessary  regu- 
lations for  the  admission  and  graduation  of  students,  and  that  said 
Institution  will  receive  and  graduate  all  students  who  pass  the  required 
examination,  without  reference  to  where  such  students  may  have 
studied  previous  to  asking  admission  to  said  Institution,  or  to  what 
mode  of  practice  such  students  intend  to  pursue  after  receiving  their 
diplomas;  and  as  the  Trustees  of  Bowdoin  College  have  accepted  said 
land  on  said  conditions — therefore 

"Mesolvedj  That  the  members  of  the  Maine  Medical  Association  will 
not  admit  students  for  instruction  who  propose  to  attend  lectures  at 
the  Medical  School  of  Maine,  until  the  conditions  in  the  resolve  are 
so  arranged  as  to  leave  the  control  of  the  School  where  it  was  before 
the  above-named  resolve  was  passed." 

The  introduction  of  this  resolution  excited  much  interest,  and  was 
followed  by  discussions  of  a  very  animated  and  enthusiastic  nature, 
although  no  special  blame  was  attached  to  any  of  the  instructors  of 
the  institution. 

Its  adoption  was  very  warmly  advocated  by  many  of  the  physicians 
present,  while  it  was  warmly  opposed  by  the  lecturers  employed  by 
the  Trustees  of  the  Medical  School  and  one  or  two  others  personally 
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interested.  The  vote  being  taken,  was  found  to  correspond  with,  and 
confirm  the  general  feeling,  which,  with  a  few  exceptions,  was  mani- 
fested throughout  the  discussions — being  almost  entirely  unanimous  in 
favor  of  the  acceptance  of  the  resolution — the  persons  above  referred 
to  voting  in  the  negative.  And  it  was  accordingly  decided  not  to  re- 
ccylve  any  students  under  instruction  who  should  propose  to  attend 
lectures  at  the  Maine  Medical  School.  And  it  is  hoped  that  other 
members  of  the  Association  who  were  not  present,  and  the  profession 
generally  throughout  the  State,  will  adhere  strictly  to  the  terms  of 
this  resolution.  It  is  evident  that  the  physicians  of  this  State,  and 
the  members  of  the  Association  especially,  are  awakt  on  this  subject; 
and  that  the  decision  of  the  Trustees  of  Bowdoin  College  to  accept 
the  land  on  the  conditions  on  which  it  was  granted  by  the  Legislature 
has  met  with  their  disapproval,  and  also  of  that  of  the  profession  in 
other  States.  And  unless  some  satisfactory  change  is  effected  thi*ough 
the  action  of  the  Committee  appointed  to  confer  with  the  Trustees,  it 
is  to  be  feared  that  the  reputation  and  prosperity  of  the  Medical 
School  will  be  seriously  and  permanently  injured. 

The  discussion  of  this  question  occupied  the  principal  part  of  the 
forenoon,  and  the  Association  adjourned,  to  meet  at  Augusta  next 
year — generally  pleased  with  the  occurrences  and  results  of  the  meet- 
ing. The  meeting  was  attended  with  interest  throughout,  owing,  in 
part,  to  the  nature  of  the  subject  that  came  up  for  consideration,  and 
also  to  the  opportunity  afforded  for  mutual  congratulations  and  the 
renewal  of  friendly  feelings  with  one  another. — Boston  Medical  and 
Surgical  Journal, 


MEDICINE  IN  CHINA. 

Perfect  free  trade  in  physic  exists  there.  The  field  is  open  to  every 
one  without  examination.  It  is  thought  that  every  one  has  sense 
enough  to  choose  his  own  doctor,  and  choose  a  good  one,  and  if  they 
suffer  it  is  their  own  fault,  and  they  are  to  blame.  When  a  physician 
is  consulted  he  lays  the  hand  on  a  soft  cushion,  feels  the  pulse  of  the 
wrist,  asks  age  and  symptoms,  looks  the  patient  in  the  face,  strokes 
his  beard,  and  writes  the  prescription  perhaps,  "  160  pills  twice  a  day." 
"  A  dose  of  Chinese  medicine,''  says  the  Lancet ,  is  quite  a  curiosity. 
It  is  about  the  size  of  half  a  pound  of  moist  sugar,  and  consists  of 
twenty  separate  packets — four  or  five  kinds  of  bark,  a  little  orange- 
peel,  some  walnuts,  some  gentian,  and  half  a  dozen  other  roots,  not 
unlike  a  smaU  cake  of  blacking.    These  are  all  boiled  together,  and  a 
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good  half  pint  of  the  decoction  is  to  be  taken  quite  hot  as  a  dose." 
The  profession  does  not  seem  to  be  highly  remunerated,  however.  The 
lowest  fee  for  a  visit  is  60  cash,  about  four  cents,  and  the  highest  ordi- 
nary fee  is  180,  or  twelve  cents,  although  as  much  as  240  or  360  cash, 
eighteen  and  twenty-four  cents,  are  sometimes  given. 


*  ^  »< 


Dr.  Dnnglison'B  StatisticB  of  Insanity  in  the  United  State& 

The  fact  made  most  prominent  in  this  paper,  is  that  of  the  extreme 
anreliability  of  the  statistics  presented.  This  is  in  part  because  of 
the  imperfection  of  census  returns,  in  part  owing  to  a  want  of  system 
in  Asylum  reports,  but  in  a  great  degree,  it  must  be  confessed,  to  the 
nature  of  the  subject,  and  the  deficiency  of  science  in  respect  to  it. 
Nevertheless  these  statistics,  as  perhaps  the  best  that  can  be  obtained, 
have  a  certain  value.  We  append,  in  a  condensed  form,  the  more 
general  resnlts. 

•    The  numbers  insane  and  with  infirmities  of  sense,  and  their  propor- 
tion to  the  general  population  in  the  United  States,  are  as  follows: 

Insane,  15,610,  or  1  to  1,485;  idiots,  15,T8t,  or  1  to  1,469;  deaf 
mutes,  9,803,  or  1  to  2,365  ;  blind,  9,194,  or  1  to  2,36t. 

Insanity  is  found  to  be  more  frequent  among  the  foreign-born  than 
among  the  native  population.  The  proportion  of  insane  to  the  native 
population  is  1  to  1,360;  to  the  foreign-bofn,  1  to  1,061. 

Iqsanity  prevails  to  a  greater  extent  among  the  white  and  free  col- 
ored population  than  among  the  slaves.  This  is  thought  to  be  due  to 
the  freedom  of  the  latter  from  care  and  anxiety,  and  from  intemperance 
and  other  excesses. 

Whether  insanity  has  increased  in  a  greater  ratio  than  the  popula- 
tion, statistics  do  not  warrant  us  in  forming  an  opinion.  Dr.  D.  is 
disposed  to  assume  that  it  has  not. 

A  very  complete  list  of  institutions  for  the  insane,  their  location, 
chief  officers,  and  latest  general  statistics,  are  given.  According  to 
this,  there  are  30  State,  8  corporate  and  mixed,  1  private,  5  pauper, 
and  1  federal — in  all,  51 — institutions. 

Under  the  head  of  "  Personal  History  of  the  Patient  previous  to 
Attack,"  is-given  the  statistics  of  sex,  age  at  which  insanity  first  ap- 
peared, civil  condition,  occupation,  education,  and  heredity.  These 
results  have  been  very  generally  obtained,  but  they  do  not  thus  far 
warrant  any  useful  deductions.  The  same  is  considered  to  be  true  of 
the  special  points  in  the  *'  History  of  th^  Attack,''  and  respecting 
"  Insanity  considered  in  its  Results." — American  Journal  of  Insanity. 
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Dr.  H.  &  Wilbur  on  the  dassifioation  and  Instmotion  of  Idiots. 

The  New  York  Asylnm  for  Idiots  was  established  to  meet  a  public 
want  There  were  within  the  borders  of  the  State,  judging  from  the 
statistics  of  other  countries  and  States,  under  similar  circumstances, 
and  of  analogous  population,  more  than  3,000  idiots,  embracing  every 
shade  of  mental  endowment  below  the  common  standard  of  intelligence, 
and  subjected  to  every  variety  of  social  influences.  They  were  thrown, 
by  the  very  nature  of  their  infirmity,  beyond  the  pale  of  that  common 
school  education  which  the  State  provides  for  every  child  of  average 
intellect  within  its  limits. 

Any  rational  and  practicable  project  for  the  amelioration  of  their 
condition,  or  the  furnishing  of  any  permanent  relief  to  those  who  were 
burdened  with  their  care,  would  look  beyond  the  mere  ministering  to 
their  physical  wants,  or  the  simple  substitution  of  the  State's  care  and 
maintenance  for  that  of  parents,  friends,  or  local  authorities.  It  would 
a£fbrd  them  opportunities  for  development.  It  would  give  them  all 
the  education  that  they  were  susceptible  of.  It  would  attempt  to 
qualify  them,  by  a  proper  instruction  in  practical  matters,  to  be  re- 
turned to  their  friends  capable  of  sustaining  and  providing  for  them- 
selves with  the  least  possible  care  and  anxiety  of  others.  And  it 
would  do  this  in  accordance  with  the  policy,  long  established  in  refer- 
ence to  those  other  children  of  misfortune,  the  deaf-mute  and  the  blind. 
It  would  seem  to  lie  outside  the  province  of  the  State's  charity  in  this 
direction,  to  provide  a  public  institution  for  such  of  the  number  as 
could  be  as  well  cared  for  under  family  or  other  influences  at  home. 
Nor  is  it  the  policy  of  the  State,  at  present,  to  adopt  any  of  these 
unfortunates.  It  only  assumes  their  guardianship  and  maintenance 
during  the  period  of  education.  It  will  be  understood,  then,  that  the 
institution  is  an  educational  one,  and  is  not  custodial  in  its  character. 
All  admitted,  therefore,  to  its  privileges  should  be  of  a  teachable  age, 
and  of  a  teachable  condition.  As  to  the  first  point,  our  general  rule 
(the  admission  of  pupils  from  1  to  14  years  of  age)  seems  to  be  prac- 
tically a  just  one.  At  all  events,  as  it  can  be  suspended,  for  proper 
reasons,  in  any  individual  case,  by  the  action  of  the  Board  of  Trustees, 
it  can  do  no  harm.  Whenever,  in  the  further  experience  of  the  insti- 
tution, it  shall  be  deemed  advisable  to  extend  the  limits  of  age  in  the 
reception  of  pupils,  it  can  be  done. 

As  to  what  constitutes  a  teachable  condition,  in  the  case  of  idiots, 
is  a  point  not  so  easily  determined.     On  the  one  hand,  it  had  been 
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nniyersally  supposed,  till  a  few  years  since,  that  education  was  of  no 
sernce  in  any  case  of  idiocy.  On  the  other  hand,  there  have  been 
bat  a  yery  few  cases  that  have  been  sabmitted  to  a  judicious  coarse 
of  training,  for  any  length  of  time,  either  in  this  institution  or  any 
other  of  similar  character  elsewhere,  in  which  those  most  interested  in 
tiie  welfare  of  the  parties  have  not  seen  a  very  decided  improvement 
as  the  result.  The  only  exceptions  to  this  rule  have  been  those  cases 
in  which  the  idiocy  was  apparently  dependent  upon  an  active  organic 
disease  of  the  brain. 

In  certain  classes  of  cases,  however,  there  will  not  be  much  difficulty 
in  deciding  to  exclude  the  parties  for  whose  admission  to  the  Asylum 
application  is  made.  Cases  of  idiocy,  accompanied  with  conQrrfied 
epilepsy,  are  to  be  reckoned  among  these.  The  presence  of  the  two 
conjoined,  (whichever  manifestation  precedes  the  other,)  usually  indi- 
cates the  existence  of  a  common  cause  in  organic  disease  of  the  brain 
or  spinal  cord.  In  such  instances,  the  epilepsy  is  generally  incurable. 
Each  recurring  paroxysm  impairs  the  more  the  intellectual  faculties, 
till  complete  dementia  and  death  are  the  result.  Even  when,  in  the 
intervals  between  the  convulsions,  a  marked  improvement  in  all  re- 
spects has  rewarded  the  persistent  efforts  of  training  and  instruction, 
a  single  recurrence  of  the  disease  will  destroy  the  labor  of  months. 
Under  such  circumstances,  an  institution  offers  no  very  essential  ad- 
vantages over  a  home,  and  its  accommodations  should  be  reserved  for 
those  who  can  be  radically  benefited. 

Again,  where  insanity  is  complicated  with  idiocy,  (not  a  very  com- 
mon complication,  however,)  it  is  not  deemed  advisable  to  receive  them 
into  this  institution.  We  have  no  provision  for  confinement,  or  in 
fact  for  restraint  of  any  kind.  The  very  means  employed  to  arouse 
the  attention  and  stimulate  the  sluggish  intellectual  operations  of  our 
ordinary  pupils,  tend  to  excite  and  aggravate  the  peculiar  mental 
condition  of  this  class.  The  admission  of  the  insane,  therefore,  would 
subject  us  to  very  great  trouble  and  inconvenience,  without  any  cor- 
responding benefit  to  those  received,  if  not  a  positive  injury  to  them. 

It  has  not  been  the  policy  of  this  institution  to  receive  cases  of  very 
marked  deformity,  nor  where  the  subjects  are  hopelessly  crippled,  from 
permanent  contractions  of  the  muscles  and  tendons,  or  from  irregular 
and  spasmodic  muscular  contractions,  preventing  the  application  of 
our  elementary  physical  training,  nor  yet  the  numerous  cases  of  idiocy 
connected  with  a  depraved  and  diseased  physical  condition,  proper 
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sabjects  for  a  hospital  of  incurables,  and  not  for  an  educational  estab- 
lishment. These  are  often  very  troublesome  cases  at  home,  which  in- 
duces the  friends  to  make  application  for  their  admission  here.  In 
some  instances,  where  there  has  been  a  loss  of  one  or  both  parents, 
they  are  urged  upon  the  officers  of  the  Asylum  with  great  persistence, 
even  when  it  is  supposed  that  they  are  coming  here  to  die.  In  fact, 
a  large  per  centage  of  the  deaths  that  have  occurred  in  the  establish- 
ment, since  its  foundation,  have  been  in  cases  that  have  come  hither 
with  fatal  disease  already  at  work  upon  them. 

There  is  another  class  of  cases  usually  admitted  on  a  proper  appli- 
cation, but  who  are  dismissed  after  a  fair  trial  and  examination,  if  the 
result  confirms  the  opinion  of  the  officers  as  to  their  probable  condi- 
tion. I  refer  to  cases  of  dementia,  in  distinction  from  idiocy,  when  a 
gradual  obliteration  of  the  mental  faculties  has  supervened  after  an 
organic  disease  of  the  brain,  and  the  disease  is  still  active  and  pro- 
gressive.   These  are  dismissed  as  incurables. 

Excluding,  then,  all  cases  coming  within  the  classes  thus  enumerated, 
the  institution,  according  to  the  language  of  our  by-laws,  affords  to 
that  portion  of  the  youth  of  the  State,  not  provided  for  in  any  other 
educational  establishment,  and  who  are  of  a  proper  school-attending 
age,  all  the  education  practicable  in  each  particular  case.  ''  The  ed- 
ucation furnished  by  the  institution  will  include  not  only  the  simpler 
elements  of  instruction  usually  taught  in  common  schools,  where  that 
is  practicable,  but  will  embrace  a  course  of  training  in  the  more  prac- 
tical matters  of  every-day  life;  the  cultivation  of  habits  of  decency, 
propriety,  self-management  and  self-reliance,  and  the  development  and 
increase  of  a  capacity  for  useful  occupations."  It  is  designed,  in  other 
words,  to  receive  all  children  of  a  suitable  age  hitherto  shut  out  from 
educational  privileges,  by  reason  of  a  defect  or  infirmity  of  their  men- 
tal powers.  This  includes  a  much  wider  range  of  natural  endowment 
than  would  at  first  be  supposed,  and  within  this  range  there  exists  a 
great  variety  of  manifestations. 

When  one  observes  carefully  the  phenomena  of  idiocy,  he  is  sur- 
prised to  find  that  differences  in  the  individual  characteristics  are 
more  noticeable  than  the  resemblance  that  would  be  anticipated  from 
a  mere  casual  observation.  This  is  so  marked,  that  it  is  always  diffi- 
cult properly  to  classify  them  for  purposes  of  accurate  description. 
Still  these  differences  and  peculiarities,  as  relating  to  the  principles 
and  methods  to  be  adopted  in  their  instruction,  and  to  the  diversity 
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of  the  edacational  results  to  be  aimed  at,  may  be  sufficiently  indicated 
for  our  present  pnrpose. 

Some  are  only  a  little  below  a  degree  of  intelligence  that  would  en- 
able them  to  be  educated  in  the  common  schools  of  the  State.  They 
are  so  nearly  possessed  of  all  human  faculties  to  a  normal  degree,  that 
it  is  difficult  to  say  in  what  the  deficiency  consists;  and  yet  this  slight 
inferiority  separates  them  practically,  by  a  long  interval,  from  those 
with  whom  they  would  naturally  associate,  in  the  school-room,  in  the 
play-ground,  and  even  in  the  family.  Others  are  low  down  in  the 
scale  of  idiocy.  They  approximate  what  has  been  described  as  the 
type  of  idiocy,  or  the  extreme  of  mental  incapacity;  an  individual  who 
neither  wills,  nor  thinks,  nor  acts.  In  such  a  one,  there  seems  to  be 
no  power  of  spontaneous  thought  or  action.  In  such  a  one,  sensation 
is  only  followed  by  an  imperfect  reflex  action.  In  such  a  one,  inertia 
so  prevails  that  consciousness  responds  feebly,  only,  to  the  loudest 
sommons  through  the  avenues  of  special  sensation. 

Between  these  two  extremes  there  exists  every  variety  of  manifes- 
tations. The  mental  and  moral  phenomena  are  as  diverse  as  the 
physical  and  physiological  conditions  upon  which  they  depend. — 
Ninth  Annvbal  Report  of  the  New  York  Asylum  for  Idiots, 


A  GENEROUS  DONATION. 
From  the  Savannah  Journal  of  Medicine  we  learn*  that  the  Legisla- 
ture of  Alabama  has  donated  fifty  thousand  dollars  to  the  Mobile 
Medical  College.  This  is  a  rare  instance  of  munificence  on  the  part 
of  a  State  to  the  cause  of  medical  education,  and  as  such  deserves  to 
be  recorded  to  the  honor  of  the  State  of  Alabama.  We  have  no 
doubt  but  that  the  money  thus  appropriated  will  prove  a  profitable 
investment,  and  will  make  a  handsome  return  in  the  increased  facilities 
which  it  will  afford  in  educating  the  sons  of  the  South  in  the  healing 
art. 


LARGE  OVARIAN  CYST. 

Dr.  Peaslee,  on  the  15th  ult.,  removed  one  hundred  and  fifteen  pounds 
of  fluid  from  a  single  ovarian  cyst,  by  tapping.  The  patient  is  a 
young  lady  twenty  years  of  age,  and  her  circumference  before  the  op- 
eration was  five  feet  and  one-half  ,  (sixty-six  inches.) — American  Medi- 
cal Monthly, 
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CONSnTUnONAL  lODISM. 

The  principal  subject  of  iaterest  at  the  last  two  meetings  of  the 
Academic  de  Medecine  was  the  discussion  occasioned  by  two  memoirs 
on  iodine.  One  of  these  was  by  M.  Boinet,  entitled  ''  Alimentation 
lodee."  The  writer  considers  iodine  as  a  preventive  as  well  as  a  cura- 
tive agent  in  all  diseases  where  that  remedy  is  indicated.  Taking  his 
starting-point  from  the  fact  that  iodine  is  found  in  the  soil,  in  water, 
and  in  the  air,  he  considers  it  as  a  principle  necessary  to  animal  and 
vegetable  life ;  hence,  it  is  not  only  a  medicine,  but  also  an  aliment. 
Thus,  where  that  principle  is  largely  found  in  the  water  and  in  the 
soil,  vegetation  is  luxuriant,  and  animals  are  robust  and  well  develop- 
ed; but,  on  the  contrary,  where  it  is  found  only  in, small  proportion, 
or  where  it  is  entirely  absent,  we  meet  those  diseases  which  depend 
upon  general  debility — as  goitre,  cretinism,  scrofula,  phthisis,  etc.  He 
therefore  recommends  iodide  aliment,  {e.  g,,  to  mix  it  with  the  bread) 
as  a  curative  agent,  and  preventive  against  goitre,  cretinism,  constitu- 
tional syphilis,  phthisis,  and  cancer  (?).  Its  physiological  action, 
when  thus  administered,  is  improvement  of  appetite,  increase  of  vigor, 
etc.  It  never  irritates  the  stomach  or  bowels.  Its  prolonged  action, 
instead,  as  is  generally  believed,  of  producing  atrophy  of  some  organs, 
,  on  the  contrary,  contributes  to  their  development.  The  injurious  effects 
of  this  agent  must,  according  to  M.  Boinet,  be  attributed  to  the  mode 
of  its  administration  in  a  metalloid  form,  which,  even  in  small  doses, 
irritates  the  stomach  and  causes  loss  of  appetite.  These  inconvenien- 
ces can  be  avoided  by  exhibiting  it  in  such  a  form  as  to  prevent  its 
precipitation,  and  to  render  it  absolutely  soluble. 

The  second  memoir,  "  Constitutional  lodism,"  is  written  by  M.  Rilliet, 
of  Geneva.  He  admits  three  kinds  of  poisoning  by  iodine:  1st,  acute 
when  administered  in  large  doses;  2d,  chronic,  producing  atrophy  of 
the  mammary  gland  or  testicles;  3d,  constitutional  iodism,  caused  by 
small  doses  of  one-fifth  or  half  a  grain  internally,  or  in  the  form  of 
ointment,  continued  for  some  weeks,  or  even  months,  for  the  cure  of 
goitre.  M.  Rilliet  thinks  that  idiosyncrasy,  as  well  as  the  place,  may 
modify  its  physiological  action.  Where  there  is  a  national  deficiency 
of  that  principle,  as  in  Geneva,  the  organism  not  being  accustomed  to 
it,  the  smallest  quantity  may  produce  poisonous  symptoms.  Thus  he 
mentions  also  a  case  of  residence  at  the  sea-coast  producing  constitu- 
tional iodism. 

These  two  contradictory  memoirs  took  the  Academy  by  surprise.  The 
principal  statements  as  yet  on  the  subject  were  made  by  MM.  Ricord 
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and  Bachardat.  M.  Ricord  is  so  much  astonished  at  the  effect  of 
iodine  at  Qeneva,  that  he  begins  to  doubt  whether  it  is  the  same 
agent  which  renders  such  valuable  services  in  France.  He  never  ad- 
ministers it  in  larger  quantities  than  a  drachm  and  a  half  a  day;  M. 
Pache,  of  Midi,  gives  sometimes  an  ounce  and  a  half  daily,  and  during 
the  last  thirty  years  he  has  never  witnessed  any  injurious  effects.  Con- 
stitutional iodism,  which  seems  to  be  the  rule  in  Geneva,  occurs  only 
once  in  a  thousand  in  Paris.  He  never  saw  any  atrophy  of  the  mam- 
mae. Some  very  rare  cases  of  atrophy  of  the  testicles  may  be  account- 
ed for  in  the  following  manner:  The  patient  suffers  from  syphilitic 
sarcocele,  and  the  iodine  is  administered  too  late  to  check  its  progress; 
hence  atrophy  of  the  testes  is  the  result.  Patients  suffering  from  ter- 
tiary syphilis  grow  fat  by  the  prolonged  administration  of  iodide  of 
potassium.  He  weighed  his  patients  before  and  after  taking  it,  and 
he  found  them  invariably  gaining  by  the  treatment.  Goitreous  pa- 
tients coming  from  Geneva  to  Paris  are  not  affected  by  small  quanti- 
ties of  iodine  as  they  are  in  their  own  country.  M.  Buchardat  does 
not  see  any  contradiction  in  the  two  memoirs.  From  several  experi- 
ments he  made  with  Stuart  Cooper  upon  the  action  of  iodine,  he  thinks 
it  a  capricious  agent.  Its  physiological  action  may  be  different  in 
Geneva  from  what  it  is  in  Paris.  The  conclusion  he  draws  from  the 
observations  of  M.  Rilliet  is,  that  constitutional  iodism  is  prevalent 
where  goitre  is  endemic.  We  shall  hear  something  more  about  it 
at  the  next  meeting. — Cincinnati  Lancet  and  Observer, 


•  •  ^  >- 


HARVARD  MEDICAL  SCHOOL. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  gentlemen  who  received  their  medical 
degrees  on  the  18tb  inst.,  with  the  subject  of  their  dissertations: 
John  Wilson  Foye,  Vaccination. 
Thomas  Barnes  Hitchcock,  Delirium  Tremens, 
Frederick  Benjamin  Adams  Lewis,  Bronchocele. 
George  Tufton  Moffat,  First  and  Second  Dentition, 
Leander  Rupert  Morse,  Scarlatina. 
Patrick  Aloysius  O'Connell,  Croup. 
Henry  Sylvanus  Plympton,  Fn^eumonia. 
Arthur  Ricketson,  Small-Fox. 

Francis  Codman  Ropes,  Fractures  of  the  Lower  Extremities. 
Josiah  Newell  Willard,  Glucohcemia. 

D.  Humphreys  Storer,  Dean  of  the  Med.  Faculty. 
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A  NEW  EDITION  OF  HIPPOCRATEa 

The  Medical  and  Surgical  Reporter  states,  on  the  authority  of  the 
London  Athenaum,  that  a  new  and  splendid  edition  of  Hippocrates  is 
abont  to  be  published  under  the  auspices  of  the  Royal  Acadmey  of  the 
Netherlands.  It  is  contemplated  also  by  the  Academy  to  add  to  the 
works  of  the  Father  of  Medicine  those  of  the  other  ancient  medical 
writers  tfhose  reputation  may  entitle  them  to  such  distinction.  This 
will  no  doubt  be  a  work  of  great  interest.  Every  well-read  physician 
should  be  familiar  with  the  writings  and  teachings  of  the  father  of 
medicine. 


->♦< 


DEATH  IN  THE  NX7RBER7. 

Yery  dangerous  presents  are  often  made  to  children.  It  is  the  pe- 
culiar happiness  of  juveniles  to  test,  in  many  homely  ways,  the  strength, 
flavor,  and  combustibility  of  whatever  toys  are  placed  in  their  hands. 
The  tendency  to  apply  the  tongue  to  all  painted  toys  affords  a  temp- 
tation which  only  the  strongest-minded  children  can  resist;  and  licking 
the  face  of  a  favorite  doll,  or  the  surface  of  a  painted  ball,  appears  to 
afford  pleasure  which  few  can  forego.  Remembering  these  infantile 
idiosyncrasies,  kind  mammas  and  generous  uncles  should  endeavor  to 
ascertain  that  such  colored  toys  as  they  give  are  not  painted  in  min- 
eral colors.  Yery  serious  accidents — if  we  mistake  not,  deaths — have 
occurred  from  licking  the  serial  bladders  which  were  recently  so  popu- 
lar in  the  nursery.  Many  of  them  were  painted  with  arsenical  pig- 
ments. A  sad  accident,  which  has  just  occurred  at  Lyons,  points  to 
another  favorite  toy  as  a  possible  source  of  the  most  serious  misadven- 
ture. The  concierge  of  the  theatre  there  had  presented  a  box  of  paints 
as  a  new  year's  gift  to  his  son,  a  boy  about  ten  years  of  age.  The 
little  fellow  was  highly  delighted  with  his  new  acquisition,  and  passed 
the  whole  evening  in  coloring  a  large  portrait  of  Garibaldi.  Most 
probably  he  wetted  his  pencil  or  his  paints  with  his  tongue;  for  in  the 
middle  of  the  night  he  was  attacked  with  a  violent  colic,  and  died  in 
a  few  hours,  evidently  from  poison.  In  the  same  way  the  drastic  pur- 
gative properties  of  gamboge  are  not  uncommonly  developed  to  a  very 
unpleasant  extent.  The  unfortunate  event  above  described  affords 
an  important  caution,  which  will  not,  we  hope,  be  lost. — Lancet, 


\ 
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EDITOR'S     T^BLE. 


REORQANIZATION  OF  THE  N.  7.  MEDICAL  COLLEd^E. 

By  the  osaal  annoQiicement,  it  will  be  seen  elsewhere  that  the 
eleventh  session  of  the  New  York  Medical  College  opens  on  the  17th 
instant.  Professors  Carnochan  and  Doremus,  of  the  former  Faculty, 
are  the  only  old  members  reappointed,  and  the  remaining  professors 
have  been  associated  with  them  by  the  Trustees,  who  have  thus  organ- 
ized the  new  Faculty. 

We  understand  that  it  is  intended  there  shall  be  twelve  professors, 
of  whom  only  nine  have  as  yet  been  chosen,  the  remaining  three  to 
be  selected  in  time  for  the  opening  of  the  session.  In  this  increase  of 
the  number  of  chairs  and  departments,  as  well  as'in  all  other  respects, 
the  Faculty  and  Trustees  have  resolved  to  conform  to  the  views  of  the 
American  Medical  Association.  Hence  it  is  designed  to  have  not 
more  than  four  lectures  daily,  the  surplus  hours  being  occupied  with 
cliniques,  and  other  demonstrative  and  practical  teaching  in  all  the 
departments,  which  will  be  a  distinctive  feature  in  this  school.  With 
the  preliminary  course,  the  session  will  be  extended  to  six  months; 
and  by  the  charter,  the  final  examination  for  graduation  will  be  in  the 
presence  of  an  independent  Board  of  Censors,  who  are  not  public 
teachers.  An  attempt  will  thus  be  made  to  reform  and  improve  the 
present  system  of  medical  education,  in  accordance  with  what  is  be- 
lieved to  be  the  prevailing  sentiment  of  the  profession. 

The  pre-eminent  advantages  of  New  York  in  respect  to  clinical  in- 
struction, by  reason  of  our  numerous  hospitals,  dispensaries,  infirmaries, 
asylums,  nurseries,  &c.,  all  equally  accessible  to  the  students  of  either 
of  our  medical  colleges,  and  the  ample  provision  made  for  them  all  in 
common  by  the  abundant  supply  of  anatomical  material,  give  to  the 
medical  schools  of  this  city  attractions  which  will  be  appreciated  by 
all  thoughtful  students.  Hence  the  number  of  such,  who  find  their 
way  here,  has  been  annually  increasing,  and  must  continue  to  increase. 
And  as  there  are  now,  as  heretofore,  three  medical  schools,  each  sup- 
plied with  a  full  Faculty,  each  having  an  ample  college  building,  with 
all  the  appurtenances  and  facilities  of  teaching,  by  apparatus,  museum, 
&c.,  and  each  rivaling  the  other  in  college  cliniques,  which  are  held 
by  them  all  nearly  every  day,  as  well  as  by  improving  the  advantages 
of  hospitals  and  other  public  charities  for  true  clinical  instruction, 
students  may  visit  our  city,  and  judge  us  severally  by  comparison  with 
other  schools,  in  other  cities,  before  deciding  on  their  chosen  Alma 
44 
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Mater.  The  Trustees  and  Faculty  of  the  New  York  Medical  College 
invite,  and  will  abide  the  result  of  such  comparison,  not  only  on  their 
own  behalf,  but  in  the  name  of  both  of  the  other  schools  of  this  city, 
neither  of  which  need  shrink  from  such  comparison.  Whether  New 
York  shall  become  the  great  emporium  of  medical  education,  as  her 
position  and  resources  entitle  her  to  be,  instead  of  lagging  behind  any 
other  city  in  the  land,  we  have  ever  regarded  as  only  a  question  of 
time. 


-»♦« 


BBLLBVUE  HOSPITAIr-DBATHB  B7  CHLOROFORIiff. 

In  another  part  of  this  number  we  have  copied  from  the  Medical 
Times  the  official  report  of  the  latest  fatal  blunder  by  chloroform, 
this  being  the  second  death  in  the  same  hospital  from  the  same  cause 
within  a  few  months.  In  this  last  instance  the  use  of  chloroform  at 
all  was  wholly  unjustifiable  in  so  trivial  an  operation  as  that  of  divid- 
ing the  prepuce,  or  even  circumcision,  to  get  at  a  chancre.  But  it  was 
"  only  a  pauper,  for  whom  nobody  cares,^'  and  was  in  the  hands  of  one 
of  the  assistants,  or,  as  he  is  dubbed,  a  house  surgeon.  Had  it  oo- 
curred  in  private  practice,  no  excuse  could  be  made  for  such  a  wanton 
sacrifice  of  life. 

Though  late,  the  action  of  the  Medical  Board  in  interdicting  the 
use  of  chloroform  hereafter  by  the  assistants  is  well.  Bat  had  not 
the  old  Governors  abolished  the  old  law,  which  forbade  any  operation 
endangering  limb  or  life,  by  anybody  in  the  hospital,  without  the  con- 
sent of  the  Resident  Physician^  the  poor  inmates  would  have  been  pro- 
tected from  such  fatal  experiments.  Bat  the  office  of  '*  head  doctor" 
having  been  substituted  by  the  twenty-one  heads  of  the  Medical  Board,  all 
of  equal  authority,  the  supreme  control  has  been  vested  in  a  lay- warden, 
to  whom  ail  the  doctors,  old  and  young,  have  been  subordinate.  The 
disastrous  results  of  such  a  monstrous  anomaly  in  government  it  has 
been  our  painful  duty  to  chronicle,  as  in  the  present  case.  Let  the 
new  Commissioners  select  a  competent  Resident  Physician,  and  they 
will  protect  the  poor  inmates  from  the  bungling  surgery  and  fatal  ex- 
periments which  we  have  so  often  had  occasion  to  deplore. 

The  Times  tells  us  that  the  chloroform  was  given  by  a  junior  mem- 
ber of  the  house  staff,  and  with  as  muck  care  as  is  usual  in  hospital 
practice!  Indeed!  then  we  are  to  infer  that  in  hospitals  the  patients 
are  treated  with  less  care  than  out  of  them;  and  that  it  is  "  usual"  to 
commit  the  use  of  chloroform,  at  the  sacrifice  of  life,  to  the  ''junior 
members  of  the  house  staff.''    Such  is  not  the  case  in  any  other  hos- 
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pital;  certainly  not  in  any  one  which  is  governed  by  a  Resident  Phy- 
sician who  is  capable  and  responsible  in  his  profession.  And  the 
public  have  a  right  to  expect  that  the  sick  poor  in  oar  charity  hospi- 
tals shall  be  treated  with  the  same  consideration  and  care  by  the 
medical  officers  as  is  usual  in  private  practice.  We  need  not  marvel 
that  the  transfer  of  this  hospital  to  Homoeopathy  finds  advocates,  who 
urge  it  on  the  score  of  humanity,  and  safety  to  the  health  and  lives  of 
the  poor.  Such  concessions  as  are  here  made  by  our  contemporary 
will,  we  apprehend,  strengthen  their  hands,  on  the  plea  that  any 
change  must  be  for  the  better. 


-♦••-•- 


OHIO  MEDICAL  AND  SXTRGICAL  JOURNAL. 

The  editor  of  this  Western  luminary  has  at  length  undertaken  a 
defence  against  our  criticism,  made  last  February,  upon  the  caricature 
of  our  professional  countrymen,  which  he  had  perpetrated  in  his 
columns,  and  which  we  pronounced  hyperbolical  and  false.  Where- 
upon the  said  editor  proposed  a  series  of  questions,  which,  greatly  to 
his  annoyance,  we  answered  seriatim  in  our  April  number.  Instead 
of  retracting  his  calumnious  allegations,  he  now  sends  forth  a  still 
fouler  caricature  upon  us  and  our  answers,  misrepresenting  us  so 
grossly  and  so  falsely,  that  we  content  ourselves  with  applying  the 
brand,  and  rendering  our  mark  on  his  forehead  indelible;  and  this  by 
simply  printing  what  he  says  in  his  July  number  of  one  of  our  answers, 
viz.: 

His  question  was,  "  What  have  we  American  physicians  discovered 
in  Physiology  ?" 

Our  answer  was,  "  Muck  every  way;  se£  Dunglison^  Dalton,  Draper^ 
Dowler^  Campbell^  Isaacs.^^ 

Now,  our  readers  may  apply  the  proper  epithet  to  the  editor  of  the 
Ohio  Journalj  when  they  learn  that  he  tells  his  readers  that  the  follow- 
ing is  the  Gazette's  answer  to  the  question,  viz.: 

"  Much — much  every  way;  no  tim£  for  specifications P^ 

We  need  not  call  this  falsehood,  but  content  ourselves  with  proving 
it  such. 

The  editor  may  slander  his  profession,  and  detract  from  his  country- 
men hereafter  with  impunity,  so  far  as  we  are  concerned;  but  unless 
he  retracts  this  flagrant  outrage  upon  truth  and  decency,  we  shall 
hold  him  as  a  willful  violator  of  the  ninth  commandment  of  the  Deca- 
logue, and  treat  him  accordingly.     We  never  said  "  no  time  for  sped- 
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fiaUvmiJ^  and  ht  knew  it  when  he  penned  the  slander;  for  he  had  the 
specifications  in  the  Gazette,  and  yet  purposely  suppressed  them,  and 
falsified  our  answer  by  forging  another  to  deceive  his  readers. 

Oar  readers  will  understand  why  we  do  not  follow  up  the  writer 
who  thus  excludes  himself  from  all  courtesy.  Falsus  in  una^  falsus  in 
omnium,  is  a  maxim  illustrated  throughout  his  lame  and  in^)oteut  de- 
fence. 


-»♦-•- 


PROF.  JOHN  V7.  DRAPER, 

Of  our  New  York  University,  during  his  late  visit  to  Great  Britain, 
has  been  honored  before  the  "  British  Association  for  the  Advance- 
ment of  Science"  in  a  way  demonstrating  the  high  appreciation  of  his 
merits  entertained  by  that  learned  body,  which  numbers  among  its 
members  the  greatest  men  in  England.  We  make  room  for  the  fol- 
lowing brief  report,  viz.: 

**  By  far  the  most  prominent  and  striking  feature  was  the  paper  read 
by  Professor  Draper,  President  of  the  Medical  Faculty  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  New  York.  He  left  America  at  the  special  invitation  of 
the  Association,  and,  as  their  invited  guest,  has  had  every  courtesy 
shown  him.  On  the  occasion  of  the  reading  of  his  paper,  the  library 
of  the  new  museum  was  converted  into  a  lecture-room,  and  was  liter- 
ally crowded  to  suffocation  with  an  audience  composed  of  persons  of 
the  highest  literary  and  scientific  reputation,  of  both  sexes.  The  ob- 
ject of  the  paper  was  to  prove  that  the  advancement  of  Europe  in 
civilization  was  not  fortuitous,  but  determined  by  a  physical  law — this 
being  the  subject  of  a  large  work  by  the  Professor,  now'  in  press  by 
the  Harpers,  in  New  York.  At  the  close  of  the  lecture,  which  was 
listened  to  with  the  most  profound  attention  for  more  than  an 
hour,  the  Lord  Bishop  of  Oxford,  in  a  very  eloquent  address,  made 
some  comments  on  it,  and  a  long  discussion  ensued  on  the  bearing  of 
the  views  contained  in  it,  and  those  recently  published  by  Mr.  Darwin, 
on  the  "  Origin  of  Species."  At  a  subsequent  meeting  Prof.  Draper 
made  a  communication  on  a  large  reflecting  telescope,  for  astronomical 
photography,  now  in  course  of  erection,  at  his  country  house,  at  Hast- 
ings, near  New  York,  by  one  of  his  sons.  Dr.  Henry  Draper.  It  is 
the  first  observatory  of  the  kind  ever  built  in  America.  Indeed,  the 
only  one  like  it  in  the  world  is  that  at  Kew,  and  is  the  more  credit- 
able, since  it  is  altogether  accomplished  by  the  private  means  of  a 
young  man  not  yet  twenty-four  years  of  age,  and  at  a  cost  of  probably 
not  less  than  ten  thousand  dollars. 
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"  Prof.  Draper  has  made  his  mark.  You  hear  his  paper  talked  of 
among  the  literary  and  scientific  wherever  you  go,  and  in  future  we 
shall  expect  to  hear  less  frequently  the  question,  What  has  America 
done  V^ 


»♦*- 


CONGRESS  197ATER. 

Our  annual  visit  to  Saratoga  Springs,  though  a  flying  one,  has  im- 
pressed us  anew  with  the  priceless  value  of  the  incomparable  water, 
which  is  perennially  and  inexhaustibly  flowing  from  the  Congress 
Spring  in  the  midst  of  that  beautiful  and  flourishing  village,  the  popu- 
lation of  which  in  July  and  August  entitles  it  to  the  name  and  style  of 
a  city.  The  proprietors  have  greatly  improved  the  locale  and  sur- 
roundings of  this  Fountain  of  Health,  the  park  and  promenades  of 
which  are  now  of  unsurpassed  beauty  and  magnificence,  art  having 
done  much,  but  nature  still  more.  The  hotels  and  boarding-houses  have 
been  found  ample  for  the  accommodation  of  1 5,000  strangers  congre- 
gated hither  this  summer.  And  though  there  are  numerous  other 
springs  in  the  vicinity,  viz.,  Hamilton,  Columbian,  Iodine,  Empire,  Put- 
nam's, Pavilion,  High  Rock,  Flat  Rock,  Clarendon,  &c.,  yet  the  uni- 
versal favorite  of  the  multitudes  who  flock  thither  is  still  the  old 
Congress  Spring  of  Clarke  &  White,  whether  for  the  healthy  or  the 
invalids;  and  hence  this  Congress  Water  continues  to  be  in  demand, 
and  is  sent  bottled  to  the  very  ends  of  the  earth. ' 

It  is  an  extraordinary  fact  that  no  other  "  Saratoga  Water"  can  be 
compared  with  that  from  the  Congress  Spring,  for  the  reason  that 
every  one  of  them,  except  this,  is  found  to  contain  some  deleterious 
mineral  or  drug,  which,  though  concealed  from  the  taste,  nevertheless 
exists  in  combination,  and  in  sufficient  quantity  to  deteriorate  its  sani- 
tary qualities,  and  often  produces  and  aggravates  headache,  if  freely  or 
frequently  drank.  Several  of  these  springs  contain  drugs  which  are 
adapted  to  be  useful,  in  certain  diseases,  but  most  of  them  require  sound 
medical  advice  for  selecting  the  iron,  or  iodine,  or  bromine,  or  sulphu- 
reted  hydrogen,  or  sulphur  itself,  which  is  appropriate  to  any  patient, 
and  for  regulating  the  quantity  and  frequency  of  their  use.    ' 

But  it  is  otherwise  with  Congress  Water,  for  this  contains  no  min- 
eral ingredient  which  is  not  salutary,  or  which  in  any  quantity,  short 
of  excess,  may  not  be  drank  with  advantage  and  impunity.  To  drink 
a  pint  or  a  quart  in  the  morning  before  breakfast  is  adequate  to  all 
the  purgative  effect  desirable ;  while  it  quickens  the  appetite,  promotes 
•digestion,  and  invigorates  the  nervous  system,  especially  if  moderate 
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exercise  be  superadded.  DnriDg  the  day  and  e?ening  the  alterati?e 
effects  may  be  secured  by  taking  an  occasional  glass,  which  only  acts 
through  the  blood,  npon  the  kidneys  and  skin,  and  is  eminently  depn- 
rative.  All  who  thns  improve  their  annual  visit  to  this  spring  are  so 
sensible  of  being  improved  thereby,  that  on  their  return  home  they 
find  both  luxury  and  health  in  drinking  a  bottle  occasionally  in  the 
morning,  once  or  twice  a  week;  and  if  they  are  careful  to  procure  the 
genuine  Congress  Water,  they  will  not  be  disappointed. 
See  announcement  of  the  proprietors  on  another  page. 


-»♦• 


THE  SOUTHERN  BffEDICAL  COLLEGES 

Are  in  clover  just  now,  and  we  advise  them  to  make  hay  while  the 
sun  shines.  After  the  Presidential  election,  the  Legislatures  may  pos- 
sibly become  less  liberal  than  they  are  now.  Several  of  the  Southern 
States  have  recently  opened  their  treasures  for  the  benefit  of  their 
respective  medical  schools,  by  donations  of  a  large  amount.  The 
school  at  Richmond,  Ya.,  has  now  received  $30,000,  and  we  honor 
this  liberal  policy,  in  contrast  with  the  parsimony  of  New  York  1^^ 
lators,  who  are  ready  to  charter  colleges  for  every  species  of  quacks, 
but  refuse  all  pecuniary  aid  to  our  regular  medical  colleges,  however 
venerable  and  worthy. 


» ••" 


MEDICAL  COLLEGE  OF  OSLO, 

We  congratulate  our  brethren  in  the  Queen  City  of  the  West  on 
the  reorganization  of  their  College,  on  what  is  believed  to  be  a  per- 
manent basis,  and  heartily  wish  them  greater  harmony,  efficiency,  and 
success  than  ever. 


■♦♦'*' 


AGES  OF  MEDICAL  MEN. 

Some  two  years  ago,  four  physicians  met  in  New  England,  and  their 
respective  ages  were  alluded  to  in  conversation.  Said  the  first,  I  am 
48;  said  the  second,  I  am  58;  the  third  said,  I  am  68;  and  the  last 
reported  himself  18.  The  party  consisted  of  Dr.  O.  W.  Holmes,  of 
Boston,  Dr.  Dixi  Crosby,  of  Dartmouth,  Dr.  Thomas  Bond,  of  Phila- 
delphia, and  Dr.  R.  D.  Mussey,  of  Cincinnati.  The  last  named,  now 
80  years  of  age,  attended  the  late  Medical  Convention  at  New  Haven, 
and  as  Ex-President  of  the  Association,  was  invited  to  the  platform. 
His  health  is  good,  and  his  appearance  was  greeted  with  acclamation. 
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A  PUPP  THAT  IS  A  PUPP. 

The  following  advertisement  is  going  the  rounds  of  the  newspapers, 
and  to  satisfy  our  correspondent,  we  give  it  greater  publicity.  While 
we  have  no  doubt  of  Dr.  Parker's  merits  in  the  case,  we  cannot  be- 
lieve that  this  puflF  is  by  his  contrivance  or  consent,  else  we  would  say 
to  the  young  doctors,  go  and  do  likewise. 

[From  N.  T.  HanOd,  Aug.  17,  I860.] 

Dr.  Willard  Parker: 

Dear  Sir — I  deem  it  my  duty  as  a  citizen  to  make  known  to  the 
public,  through  the  medium  of  the  press,  my  appreciation  of  your  ser- 
vices as  a  physician,  and  return  you  my  most  sincere  thanks  as  a  father, 
for  the  very  skillful  and  extraordinary  surgical  operation  performed 
on  the  person  of  my  son  Charles,  aged  five  years  and  five  months,  on 
the  29th  of  June  last.  The  facts  in  the  case  are  as  follows:  on  the 
first  of  February,  1859,  my  son  complained  of  a  pain  in  his  right  side; 
my  physician  was  called  in,  who  said  the  disease  was  caused  by  a  fall 
or  strain;  his  advice  was  followed,  he  grew  worse  daily,  till  near  the 
point  of  death,  when  a  medical  consultation  was  held,  which  came  to 
the  same  conclusions  as  at  first,  that  a  fall  or  strain  was  the  cause  of 
the  difficulty;  my  child  had  now  lost  the  use  of  his  right  leg;  after 
three  months'  painful  confinement,  got  comparatively  well,  so  that  he 
could  walk,  but  was  immediately  taken  sick  again;  an  abscess  now 
broke  out  in  his  right  side,  near  the  hip,  from  which  issued  a  continual 
discharge  of  blood  and  pus;  this  continued  up  to  the  29th  of  June 
last.  I  then  obtained  the  best  medical  advice,  as  I  then  supposed,  in 
the  country.  He  stated  that  he  thought  it  the  precursor  of  the  hip 
disease,  but  after  a  short  treatment,  came  to  the  conclusion  that  it 
was  not  hip  disease,  but  an  abscess  caused  by  a  fall  or  strain;  said  he 
could  cure  him,  but  failed  to  do  so.  Seeing  my  child  failing  day  after 
day,  I  was  moved  with  the  greatest  anxiety  and  grief;  I  now  resolved 
to  consult  another  physician,  to  see  if  nothing  could  be  done  to  save 
him.  This  man  told  me  that  scrofula  was  the  disease,  and  that  he 
would  grow  out  of  it.  I  knew  this  was  not  so.  I  here  acknowledge, 
as  a  last  resort,  I  applied  to  you.  Your  first  word  gave  me  comfort. 
You.  stated  that  there  was  some  foreign  substance  there  that  must 
come  out  before  he  could  get  well.  Hope  was  now  in  the  ascendant. 
You  then  performed  one  of  the  most  successful  operations  ever  per- 
formed in  this  country;  at  least  so  I  consider  it  to  be.  After  cutting 
open  his  right  side,  where  the  abscess  was,  you  abstracted  a  large 
brass  pin,  which  was  imbedded  on  the  inner  side  of  the  pelvic  bone, 
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two  and  seven-eighths  inches  from  the  snrfiRce  of  the  flesh.  Yon,  sir, 
was  the  only  man  that  had  been  consalted,  that  conld,  by  superior 
judgment,  ascertiun  the  cause  of  the  suffering  of  my  child;  toyon I 
owe  the  life  of  my  son.  I  can  do  no  less  than  make  known  to  the 
public  my  feelings  towards  yon,  for  your  skill  and  judgment.  My 
son  is  now  almost  well;  and  hoping  that  when  he  shall  have  arrived 
at  years  of  maturity,  he  may  become  an  honorable  citizen  and  a  use- 
ful member  of  society,        I  remain  yours,  very  truly, 

MaTIHKW  J.   FOOEBTY, 

Ninetieth  Street,  Yorkville. 


■>••■ 


MBDICAZi  LEXICON. 

The  last  edition  of  our  little  pocket  lexicon  of  medical  technicalities 
having  been  nearly  exhausted,  we  are  busy  in  preparing  a  new  and 
enlarged  edition,  which  will  include  several  thousand  additional  words 
with  definitions,  many  of  these  not  being  found  in  any  other  dictionary. 
Other  improvements  will,  it  is  hoped,  render  the  new  edition  still  more 
acceptably  to  the  profession. 


■»♦♦■ 


CATARACT  WASHING  MACHINR 

Every  labor-saving  invention  which,  like  the  sewing  machine,  dimin- 
ishes  the  toil  and  fatigue  of  necessary  household  employments,  thus 
lightening  the  burdens  which  perennially  break  down  the  health  of 
oar  female  population,  is  to  be  regarded  worthy  of  encomium  and  en- 
couragement. Such  is  this  ingenious  and  admirable  contrivance.  See 
advertisement  on  cover. 


-»♦♦■ 


BED  SPRING  AND  CANOP7. 

0  Thie  Elliptic  Bed  Spring  Company  have  added  another  improvement 

feo^their  original  patent,  which  removes  the  only  possible  objection 
that  can  be  urged  against  the  strength  of  the  spring.  As  it  now 
stands,  it  is  the  most  perfect  sleep-wooer  ever  introduced  to  the  public; 
as  strong  as  steel,  and  will  last  a  lifetime. 

The  same  Company  have  the  exclusive  sale  of  Palmer's  New  Port- 
able Canopy,  which  consists  of  an  elegant  frame-work  with  netting 
attached,  adapted  to  bedsteads,  or  any  article  of  furniture,  it  being 
self-supporting.  This  is  an  admirable  article  for  Southern  homes,  or 
for  all  who  wish  to  avoid  insect  pests. 
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B07LST0N  MEDICAL  PRIZE  QUESTIONa 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Committee  on  Wednesday,  Aug.  Ist, 
1860,  a  premium  of  ninety  dollars,  or  a  gold  medal  of  that  value,  was 
awarded  to  John  Bell,  M.D.,  of  New  York,  for  the  best  dissertation 
on  the  question: — How  far  does  the  Microscope  assist  us  in  Surgical 
Diagnosis  ?  The  other  premium  of  the  same  value  was  awarded  to 
David  W.  Cheever,  M.D.,  of  Boston,  for  the  best  dissertation  on  the 
question: — The  Value  and  the  fallacy  of  Statistics  in  the  Observation 
of  Disease  1  The  following  questions  are  proposed  for  1861: — 1.  Ex- 
cision of  Joints;  2.  Diagnosis  and  Treatment  of  Chronic  Pleurisy, 
Dissertations  on  these  subjects  must  be  transmitted,  post  paid,  to  Ed- 
ward Reynolds,  M.D.,  on  or  before  the  first  Wednesday  of  Aprils  1861. 
The  following  are  the  questions  proposed  for  1862: — 1.  How  far  does 
the  Microscope  assist  us  in  Surgical  Diagnosis  ?  2,  On  Nausea  and 
Vomiting f  as  symptoms ,  under  what  circumstances  do  they  occur ,  and  what 
indications  do  they  afford  as  to  the  seat  and  character  of  disease  1  Dis- 
sertations on  these  subjects  must  be  transmitted  as  above,  on  or  before 
the  first  Wednesday  in  Aprils  1862.  The  author  of  the  best  disserta- 
tion considered  worthy  of  a  prize,  on  either  of  the  subjects  for  1861 
and  for  1862,  will  be  entitled  to  a  premium  of  Sixty  Dollar s^  or  a 
Gold  Medal  of  that  value,  at  his  option. 


■*^~*- 


MATHE7-CA7LnS'  GLUTEN  CAPSULES. 

Mr.  Becker,  sole  agent  for  the  United  States,  announces  in  this 
number  these  celebrated  capsules,  so  popular  in  Europe,  and  becoming 
more  so  here,  as  covering  the  odor  and  taste  of  unpleasant  drugs. 
The  foreign  house  of  Mathey-Caylus,  under  whose  supervision  these 
capsules  are  prepared,  has  the  confidence  of  the  profession  throughout 
Europe  for  their  accuracy  and  reliability. 


Dr.  Colescott,  of  the  Louisville  Medical  Journal^  for  which  we 
are  indebted  to  a  friend,  as  our  copy  fails  to  reach  us,  continues  the 
Review  of  the  last  volume  of  Transactions  of  the  American  Med- 
ical Association,  which  seems  to  have  provoked  his  bitterest  rep- 
robation. His  classical,  poetical,  elaborate,  and  censorious  criticism 
upon  Dr.  Jones,  of  Georgia,  whose  paper  on  Malarial  Fever  is  so 
protracted,  is  as  "  savage  as  a  meat-axe."  We  trust  that  Dr.  Jones 
may  survive  it,  however,  and  by  appearing  at  New  Haven,  demon- 
strate that  he  is  not  annihilated;  for  such  seems  to  be  the  purpose  of 
the  critic,  whose  bitterness  is  equal  to  that  of  the  curse  lately  pro- 
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noonced  by  his  Papal  Highness  at  Rome  against  his  political  rivals — 
"Anathema  Maranatha."  Nothing  in  the  '"Transactions"  escapes 
the  outpouring  of  his  wrath;  and  yet,  while  he  pitches  into  Dr.  Flint, 
resuscitates  poor  McClintock,  &c.;  yet  Dr.  C.  reserves  his  heaviest 
artillery  of  rhetoric  for  unlucky  Dr.  Jones,  whose  astrological  revela- 
tions seem  to  have  moon-struck  the  critic,  who  finally  loses  himself 
among  the  stars!  The  "rhetoric''  of  this  Review  is  pro-di-gi-ous, 
and  its  pedantic  slang  excites  our  special  wonder,  while  our  sympa- 
thies are  all  with  Dr.  Jones. 

MISCELLANEOUS    ITEMS. 

Correction, — Dr.  L.  S.  Joynes,  of  Richmond,  Ya.,  was  appointed 
by  the  American  Medical  Association,  Chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Medical  Education,  to  report  next  year  at  Chicago.  A  typographi- 
cal error  in  our  last  number  substituted  the  name  of  Dr.  Sayres. 

T%e  following  recent  appointments  are  announced  in  Philadelphia,  viz.: 
Dr.  S.  D.  Gross,  President  of  the  Philadelphia  Hospital. 
Dr.  P.  B.  Goddard,  President  of  the  Board  of  Health. 
Dr.  S.  W.  Gross,  one  of  the  Surgeons  of  Howard  Hospital. 

Prof.  J.  E.  Holbrook  has  resigned  the  Chair  of  Anatomy  in  the 
Medical  College  of  South  Carolina.  Dr.  Miles  is  said  to  be  his  suc- 
cessor. 

Dr,  Brown- Siquard  has  had  membership  in  the  Royal  Society 
added  to  his  honors. 

Prof  WeheTj  of  Cleveland,  Ohio,  who  has  long  served  a  public  hos- 
pital there  gratuitously,  as  its  medical  ofificer,  has  been  supplanted 
by  a  homoeopath!  Another  of  the  same  tribe  has  succeeded  in  dis- 
placing an  equally  worthy  and  able  physician  from  the  post  of  physician 
to  the  Ohio  Penitentiary. 

A  HomcBopathic  College,  so  called,  has  been  announced  as  forthcom- 
ing shortly  in  New  York,  having  been  authorized  by  the  late  Legisla- 
ture. We  wish  this  was  the  only  stupid  act  by  which  the  Assembly 
of  last  winter  have  immortalized  themselves  as  a  conclave  of  knaves 
and  fools. 

Judge  Marsh,  of  Ohio,  has  decided  that  no  medical  witness  can  be 
compelled  in  court  to  give  testimony  involving  a  breach  of  professional 
confidence;  and  this  though  the  statute  of  that  State  only  exempts 
clergymen  and  lawyers,  in  express  terms.  Let  the  New  York  City 
Inspector  make  a  note  of  this,  and  not  stultify  himself  by  prosecuting 
Dr.  Griscom  for  disobedience  to  the  registration  law,  after  clamoring 
for  it  these  twenty  years. 
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Dr,  J,  W,  Benson  has  become  sole  editor  of  the  Louisville  Monthly 
Medical  News,  Dr.  Bemis  having  retired.  What  has  become  of  Dr. 
Colescott's  Joornal  ? 

Tke  Cleveland  Medical  Gazette  and  the  Cincinnati  Lancet  and  Ob- 
server have  united  their  fortunes  by  amalgamating  the  journals  and 
editors.  Drs.  Weber,  Stevens,  and  Murphy  are  the  joint  editors  of 
the  combined  journals,  and  we  wish  them  every  success,  which,  if  they 
do  not  command,  they  will  do  more  by  deserving  it. 

The  Columbus  Review  of  Medicine  and  Surgery  is  the  title  of  a  new 
bi-monthly,  of  which  W.  L.  McMillen,  M.D.,  is  editor.  The  first 
number  gives  promise  of  being  a  real  acquisition  to  our  periodical 
literature.     We  will  welcome  its  exchange. 

The  recent  reorganization  of  the  Memphis  Medical  College  includes 
both  the  senior  and  junior  Drs.  Yandell,  late  of  Louisville,  Ky.,  who 
are  associated  with  an  able  Faculty. 

JTie  Shelby  Medical  College^  at  Nashville,  will  add  Dr.  Daniel  B. 
CliflFe  and  Dr.  Abernathy,  of  Tennessee,  to  their  Faculty,  in  place  of 
Prof.  Haskins,  who  has  resigned,  and  of  Prof.  Maddin,  who  is  trans- 
ferred to  the  Chair  of  Surgery,  to  fill  the  place  of  Prof.  May,  who 
has  resigned. 

The  Hypophosphites  seem  to  be  losing  caste,  now  that  Dr.  Churchill 
himself  reports  a  failure,  and  M,  Becquerel  publishes  two  series  of  ex- 
periments on  twenty-five  and  forty  patients  respectively,  and  all  with- 
out benefit. 

In  Paris,  solutions  or  rather  mixtures  of  the  oxide  of  bismuth,  in  the 
proportion  of  one  part  to  seven  parts  of  rose-water,  are  used  success- 
fully by  injection  in  gonorrhoea,  gleet,  leucorrhcea,  &c.  This  is  the 
latest  French  fashion. 

The  ferrocyanate  of  quinia  is  acquiring  a  preference  over  the  sul- 
phate in  the  treatment  of  intermittents. 


BOOK     NOTICES. 

Cuba  for  Invalids.    By  B.  W.  Gibbes,  M.D.,  Columbia,  S.  C.     New  York: 
Townsend  &  Co.    1860. 

This  is  a  most  attractive  and  useful  volume,  in  all  respects  reliable,  and  we 
commend  it  to  the  notice  of  invalids,  as  trustworthy  in  all  respects.  The  author 
is  an  estimable  member  of  our  profession,  and  his  opinions,  founded  upon  ex- 
perience, merit  public  confidence. 

The  book  is  interesting  in  a  high  degree,  and  the  recommendation  of  Trini- 
dad de  Cuba,  as  the  preferable  climate,  affords  to  invalids  the  most  encouraging 
prospects  of  improvement,  if  not  cure.    Life  is  only  an  extension  of  days  at 
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best,  and  oar  friend  the  author  is  an  example  that  life  and  comparative  health , 
as  well  as  asefulness,  may  be  prolonged,  by  a  jadicioas  selection  of  a  favorable 
climate.    We  bespeak  for  this  work  a  wide  circulation. 

Currents  and  Counter-Currents  in  Medical  Science.  By  Oliver  Wendell 
Holmes,  M.D.,  of  Boston.  Read  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  State  Medical 
Society. 

Very  different  estimates  seem  to  be  placed  upon  this  address  by  the  author, 
and  by  the  Society  before  whom  it  was  read.  The  former  has  taken  out  a  copy- 
right, and  hence  forbids  its  republication;  while  "  the  Society  disclaim  all  re- 
sponsibility for  the  sentiments"  it  contains,  in  express  terms.  We  have  a  copy, 
and  having  looked  into  it,  as  the  schoolmaster  said  of  the  arithmetic,  "  bo  far 
that  we  can  see  through  t7,''  we  have  laid  it  aside  for  a  review,  when  the  ther- 
mometer is  below  90^  of  Fab.,  although  there  is  nothing  in  it  to  disturb  any 
man's  equanimity,  who  can  keep  cool  under  the  platitudes  of  the  Professor  in 
the  Atlantic  Magazinej  in  which  omnium  gatherum  it  ought  to  have  been  in- 
serted. It  abounds  in  the  hypercriticism,  hyperbolical  exaggerations,  satirical 
caricatures,  and  poetical  fictions  which  characterize  the  author^s  comical  on- 
slaught monthly  in  the  pages  of  that  periodical.  We  say  thus  much  only  at 
present,  intending  to  pay  our  respects  to  the  teachings  of  this  address  before  a 
learned  body  at  a  future  time.  With  the  high  appreciation  of  the  author's 
ability,  so  general  at  home  and  abroad,  we  claim  to  be  profoundly  impressed, 
and  we  have  a  keen  relish  for  his  humor,  wit,  fun,  and  even  for  his  jokes.  But 
we  dislike  his  introduction  of  the  ludicrous  into  a  scientific  performance,  nor 
can  we  suffer  his  poetic  license  to  exaggeration  to  cover  up  so  monstrous  offences 
against  the  majesty  of  truth,  as  those  of  which  it  will  become  our  duty  to  con- 
vict his  address.  And  yet  it  is  only  a  re-endorsement  of  Forbes,  Bigelow,  and 
others,  who  have  pandered  to  the  morbid  popular  heresies  of  Homoeopathy,  and 
other  do-nothing  systems  of  medicine.  Moreover,  it  abounds  in  so  many  good 
things,  and  so  well  said,  that  we  can  afford  to  laugh  at  the  impotence  of  its  cen- 
sorious and  reckless  statements,  which,  like  the  efforts  of  other  caricaturists, 
are  harmless  when  directed  against  a  science  so  firmly  and  safely  grounded  as 
is  rational  medicine,  our  enemies  themselves  being  judges.    More  anon. 

The  Anatomy  and  Physiology  op  the  Placenta — The  Connection  of  the  Ner- 
vous Centres  of  Animal  and  Organic  Life,  &c.    By  John  O'Reilly,  M.D. 

The  several  serial  papers  on  these  and  kindred  topics,  and  which  appeared 
successively  in  the  American  Medical  Gazette,  have  now  been  collected,  and 
republished  by  the  author  in  a  volume  elegantly  bound,  so  that  they  may  be 
preserved  in  a  permanent  form,  by  those  who  ^can  appreciate  originality  and 
merit  on  abstruse  subjects  of  physiological  interest,  who  can  now  peruse  them 
consecutively  at  their  leisure. 

Physician's  Visiting  List.    Lindsay  &  Blakiston,  Philadelphia.    1861. 

This  well-known  and  highly  prized  annual  for  1861  is  already  on  our  table, 
and  we  commend  it  as  preferable  to  any  and  all  of  its  numerous  imitations 
for  convenience  and  utility.  It  has  been  in  constant  use  upon  our  table  for 
many  years,  and  is  still  our  daily  and  nightly  companion. 
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[The  following  reply  to  Dr.  Bennett  Dowler,  of  the  New  Orleans 
Medical  and  Surgical  Journal^  has  been  written  by  a  friend  of  Pro- 
fessor  Paine,  who  is  suflBciently  familiar  with  the  work  of  the  latter 
to  point  oat  the  faults  in  its  reviewer,  and  claim  the  justice  doe  to  the 
author,  who,  it  is  apparent,  has  been  grossly  misrepresented  by  Dr. 
Dowler  in  his  hypercriticism.  By  the  conclusion  of  this  reply  it  will 
be  seen  that  the  veteran  professor  has  a  sixth !  edition  of  his  work  in 
the  press,  for  the  carping  of  his  critics. — Ed.] 

PROF.  PAINKS  INSTITUTES  OF  MEDICINR 

We  have  rarely  taken  up  our  pen  in  behalf  of  truth  and  justice  with 
greater  satisfaction  than  in  the  cause  which  we  are  about  to  advocate. 
Some  of  our  readers  have  probably  met  with  what  purports  to  be  a 
review  of  Professor  Paine's  Institutes  of  Medicine,  in  the  September 
number  of  the  New  Orleans  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal^  and  bear- 
ing the  signature  of  Bennett  Dowler,  M.D.,  the  chief  editor  of  the 
JonrnaL 

Of  this  pretended  review  we  say,  without  hesitation,  that  it  is  the 
most  impudent,  false,  and  malicious  that  we  have  hitherto  encounter- 
ed, and  we  intend  to  prove  that  we  do  not  exaggerate  its  character  in 
either  of  those  respects.  We  should  add,  however,  that  we  are  sen- 
sible that  Dr.  Paine  does  not  require  this  protection,  and  that  all  who 
have  read  his  Institutes  of  Medicine  will  readily  detect  the  reviewer's 
falsifications.  But  there  is  no  other  way  of  patting  an  end  to  this 
speciefl  of  calumny  than  by  its  exposare,  and  every  honorable  member 
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of  the  profession  is  bound  to  co-operate  in  this  work,  especially  in  pro- 
tecting the  medical  literatnre  of  his  own  country  against  internal  foes. 
The  service,  therefore,  which  we  are  about  to  render  is  national,  gen- 
eral, not  partial. 

NeTcrtheless,  it  has  been  the  peculiar  advantage  of  Dr.  Paine's  writ- 
ings  that  they  have  never  been  attacked  but  by  misrepresentation. 
This  has  been  abundantly  shown  by  himself,  and,  as  may  be  seen  in 
the  Preface  to  the  fifth  edition  of  the  Institutes,  by  other  distinguished 
writers.  No  greater  praise  could  be  desired  by  an  author  than  this 
systematic  falsification  of  his  literary  efforts;  and  the  reviewer  whom 
we  have  taken  in  hand  evinces  his  total  inability  to  invalidate  the 
Institutes  by  having  limited  his  strictures  to  the  mere  import  of  indi- 
vidual  words  to  effect  his  design.  He  is  exactly  what  is  denominated 
a  verbal  critic;  but  very  dishonest  as  it  respects  the  words  which  he 
has  selected  for  misrepresentation.  He  not  only  falsifies  the  meaning 
in  which  the  author  employs  them,  but  perverts  its  usual  acceptation; 
and  it  is  the  established  meaning  in  which  the  author  of  the  Institutes 
always  employs  the  perverted  words. 

We  shall  now  go  over  the  whole  of  the  review,  without  omitting  a 
single  criticism  or  objection. 

In  the  first  place,  we  meet  with  the  preposterous  statement  that  Dr. 
Paine  professes  to  have  first  aDnoaDced  the  existence  of  the  vital  priu" 
ciphf  which,  however,  requires  nothing  but  this  announcement  from  us. 
The  writer  next  turns  his  irony  upon  the  word  trMf  as  employed  in 
connection  with  the  word  sensation,  by  which  he  endeavors  to  pervert 
the  fact  that  his  author  uses  the  word  in  the  sense  of  sensation  proper, 
and  in  contradistinction  to  his  variety  of  sensation  which  he  designates 
as  sympathetic  sensation,  (p.  100-101.) 

The  reviewer  quotes  Dr.  Paine  as  saying  that  "  True  sensation  is 
mainly  limited  to  the  cerebro-spinal  system.''  Dr.  Paine's  statement 
is,  "  Sensibility  resides  exclusively  in  the  nervous  system.  That 
which  gives  rise  to  true  sensation  is  mainly  limited  to  the  cerebro- 
spinal system,"  (§  194  )  That  is  undeniably  true.  The  reviewer 
next  quotes,  "  The  spinal  cord  is  only  a  medium  of  communication." 
That  is  also  true,  while  Dr.  Paine  makes  the  brain  indispensable  to 
sensation,  or  the  part  which  takes  cognizance  of  the  impressions  trans- 
mitted by  the  spinal  cord.  Hence  it  is  a  complete  misrepresentation 
of  the  author  to  afiBrm  that ''  sensation  is  first  ascribed  by  him  to  the 
brain  and  cord  or  cerebro-spinal  system,  next  to  the  brain  alone  or  its 
equivalent."    The  reviewer  also  misrepresents  Dr.  Paine  as  confound- 
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log  the  function  sensation  with  the  property  sensibility.  The  brain, 
according  to  Dr.  Paine,  is  the  special  organ  throngh  which,  in  connec* 
tion  with  the  mind,  sensation  arises,  and  common  sensibility  belongs  to 
the  entire  cerebro-spinal  system.  Its  most  distinguishing  character- 
istic in  the  brain  is  seen  in  its  relations  to  the  mental  principle. 

The  reviewer  asks,  What  is  this  equivalent  to  the  brain  ?  Obvionsly 
eDOQgh,  the  ganglia  of  animals  that  have  no  proper  brain,  and  it  is  so 
defined  by  Dr.  Paine  in  more  places  than  one. 

The  reviewer  next  quotes  Dr.  Paine  as  saying,  at  page  100,  that 
**  Impressions  transmit  sensibility.''  There  is,  of  conrse,  no  such  ab- 
surd expression  in  the  book,  and  it  is,  therefore,  purely  another  fab- 
rication. Dr.  Paine's  language  is,  that  ''  Impressions  are  transmitted  to 
the  brain  throvgh  the  property  sensibility P 

The  next  pretended  quotation  from  Dr.  Paine  is  a  quotation  by 
him  from  Muller's  Physiology,  namely:  "  The  sensitive  impressions  re- 
ceived by  the  sympathetic,  although  conveyed  to  the  cerebro-spinal 
axis,  may  not  be  perceived  by  the  sensorium,"  (§  523.)  The  reviewer 
then  quarrels  with  this  expression,  although  it  announces  in  the  most 
acenrate  and  condensed  phraseology  a  law  that  is  admitted  by  all 
physiologists  who  have  studied  the  nervous  system.  The  reviewer, 
however,  quotes  it  as  coming  from  Dr.  Paine,  for  the  purpose  of  say- 
ing that  it  contains  discordant  elements,  by  which  Dr.  Paine  contra- 
dicts himself,  and  we  have  thus  reproduced  it  simply  for  the  purpose 
of  bearing  out  our  position  that  every  word  of  the  review  is  a  falsi- 
fication of  Dr.  Paine's  Institutes. 

Again  the  reviewer,  quoting  the  Institutes:  '*  The  attributes  of  the 
nervous  power."  Here  the  words  in  question  are,  attributes  and  power. 
The  reviewer  perverts  Dr.  Paine's  exposition  by  first  saying  that 
"power  is  an  attribute;"  and  thus,  according  to  Dr.  Paine,  "power 
has  attributes — that  is,  attributes  of  attributes."  But  the  context 
from  which  the  quotation  is  made  shows  a  totally  different  meaning, 
which  is  variously  expounded  and  illustrated  in  many  parts  of  the 
work,  and  that  the  phrase  is  intended  to  mean,  exclusively,  the  capa- 
I»lities  or  offices  which  are  ascribed  by  the  author  to  the  nervous 
power.  Here,  also,  the  reviewer,  in  the  same  spirit  of  misrepresent 
tation,  endeavors  to  falsify  his  author  by  identifying  the  import  of  the 
foregoing  phrase  with  Dr.  Paine's  remark,  "a  vital  principle,  of 
uriouB  elements  or  properties,"  which  Dr.  Paine  also  designates  as 
attributes.  In  this  case,  as  in  the  former,  the  meaning  of  the  brief 
pkraseology  is  variously  set  forth,  and  with  great  elaboratimi.    "  The 
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tlements"  of  the  vital  principle  are  its  seyeral  properties,  (irritabilitj, 
mobility,  &c.,)  and  these  may  be  as  correctly  designated  as  attributes^ 
as  the  capabilities  of  the  nervous  power  in  the  other  case,  especially 
when  the  author  expounds  his  meaning,  as  has  been  done  most  lucidly 
and  advantageously  by  Dr.  Paine. 

Dr.  Dowler's  next  criticism  is  aimed  at  the  word  power.  Quoting 
his  author:  ''  The  nervous  power  possesses  the  remarkable  characteris- 
tic of  being  a  vital  agent;"  at  which  the  reviewer  exclaims  in  ridicule, 
"The  power  is  an  agent!"  Certainly  an  agent ^  or  what  else  conceiv- 
able does  power  imply  ?  The  reviewer  next  quotes  Dr.  Paine  as  say- 
ing that  "  The  nervous  power  does  not  generate  motion  either  in  animal , 
or  organic  life,"  and  then  misrepresents  his  author  as  contradicting 
himself  in  having  also  said  that  power  is  an  agent;  whereas  Dr.  Paine 
defines  the  organic  properties  as  generating  motion,  and  the  nervous 
power  as  a  remote  exciting  cause. 

The  foregoing  misrepresentations  as  to  Dr.  Paine's  distinctions  be- 
tween the  brain,  spinal  cord,  and  sympathetic  nerve,  and  the  different 
modifications  of  sensation,  lead  the  reviewer  into  speculations  of 
his  own,  the  sum  of  which  is,  that  "  It  is  contrary  to  intuition  or 
self-consciousness  to  affirm  that  the  hand  cannot  feel  as  well  as  the 
headf  that  a  burnt  finger  has  no  sensibility,  &c."  In  all  this  attempt 
to  confuse  the  subject,  the  reviewer  exposes  his  own  ignorance  by  as- 
suming that  the  finger,  or  any  part  remote  from  the  head,  is  as  much 
the  seat  of  consciousness  as  the  brain  itself,  and  simply  because  pain 
is  felt  in  the  finger  when  the  fire  burns.  But  Dr.  Paine  is  guilty  of 
no  such  absurdity  as  denying  sensibility  to  any  part  of  the  body,  but 
endeavors  to  show  that  all  parts  are  endowed  with  it,  excepting  the 
nails,  hair,  and  epidermis.  But  Dr.  Paine  does  not,  like  his  reviewer, 
make  the  blunder  of  supposing  that  pain  can  be  felt  in  any  part  with- 
out an  antecedent  transmission  to  the  brain  of  the  impression  in  which 
the  pain  originates,  and  thus  exciting  the  mental  consciousness. 

The  reviewer's  criticisms  terminate  here,  without  an  attempt  to  in- 
validate any  one  doctrine;  and  the  remainder  of  his  article  consists  of 
scraps  from  the  Institutes,  introduced  for  the  purpose  of  either  show- 
ing Dr.  Paine's  confidence  in  his  own  teachings,  or  the  reviewer's  sim- 
ple disagreement  with  them.  The  latter  is  particularly  offended  that 
Dr.  Paine  does  not  yield  more  to  morbid  anatomy,  and  that  it  is 
his  opinion  that  *'  the  laws  of  life  and  the  laws  of  chemistry  are  as 
wide  as  the  poles  from  each  other;"  a  principle  which  is  sustained 
throughout  the  Institutes,  but  which  Dr.  Dowler  does  not  venture  to 
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attack.  His  concluding  part  of  the  review  is,  however,  interspersed 
with  falsifications  of  the  Institutes.  Thus  the  reviewer  is  guilty  of 
the  enormous  fabrication  that  ''  In  his  Preface,  (5th  edition,)  Dr. 
Fame  avers  that  all  of  his  critics  who  do  not  commend  his  books  are 
fidsifiers  and  perverters."  The  very  last  sentence  of  the  reviewer  is, 
perhaps,  as  characteristic  of  the  writer's  malice  and  mendacity  as  any 
other  part,  in  which  he  represents  his  author  as  saying  that  *'  the 
unanimity  of  the  praise  with  which  the  Institutes  has  been  received 
stamps  the  whole  as  the  philosophy  of  medicine."  What  Dr.  Paine 
really  says  of  the  approval  of  his  work  occurs  in  the  Preface  to  the 
fifth  edition;  and  what  he  says  of  stamping  the  whole  as  the  philoso- 
phy of  medicine  is  predicated  of  many  contingencies,  the  statement 
of  which  appears  on  the  first  page  of  the  work. 

It  is  remarkable  (such  is  the  ruffled  equanimity  of  the  venerable 
editor)  that  the  same  number  of  the  New  Orleans  Journal  contains 
another,  but  brief,  notice  of  the  Institutes  of  Medicine,  by  Dr.  Dow- 
ler,  mostly  devoted  to  a  misrepresentation  of  Dr.  Paine's  references 
among  the  paragraphs  of  his  work,  which  every  reader  will  allow  to 
be  of  great  value,  and  to  have  cost  the  author  a  great  amount  of 
labor.  This  is  evidently  done  to  give  plausibility  to  the  falsifications 
in  the  review,  as  in  the  present  case  the  critic  employs  figures,  ''which 
cannot  lie,"  to  defame  the  Institutes.  Nevertheless,  they  do  **  lie,^  and 
after  the  following  fashion:  He  begins  with  saying  that  the  entire 
namber  of  sections  in  the  work  is  1,090;  while  the  truth  is,  that  a 
large  proportion  of  that  number  have  the  letters  of  the  alphabet 
'affixed,  by  which  they  are  divided  into  distinct  sections,  and  make  in 
the  whole  more  than  10,000.  The  critic  then  proceeds  upon  his  basis 
df  1,090  sections,  and  the  grossest  arithmetical  perversions,  to  repre- 
sent the  author  in  the  ridiculous  light  of  "  making  1,390,650  references 
to  his  work."  The  following  is  a  curious  part  of  the  mendacious  process, 
sapplying  a  good  example  of  how  "figures  may  be  made  to  lie." 
"Thus  the  critic  avers  that  893  is  only  *'one  of  the  1,090  sections," 
whereas  there  is  no  such  section  as  893,  but  section  893a,  and  so  on, 
alphabetically,  to  section  893r;  thus  making  eighteen  distinct  sections, 
instead  of  one.  The  author's  reason  for  this  alphabetical  arrange- 
i&ent  of  sections  is  their  particular  relation  to  a  common  subject;  and 
In  the  instance  before  us  that  subject  is  Counter'Trritatum,  which 
olDcnpies  not  less  than  seventeen  pages.  But  that  is  not  the  worst  of 
the  critic's  falsification  of  liis  author,  for  he  states  that  ''section  893, 
6Tone  of  the  1^090,  has  285  references  to  the  anthor."    The  critic  b 
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thus  very  exact,  and  says  that  he  has  couDted  the  number  in  this  sec- 
tion, and  this  only;  being  thus  circumstantial,  that  he  may  gain  the 
full  faith  of  his  reader.  It  is  also  upon  this  special  basis  of  285  refer- 
ences in  one  section,  that  he  gets  at  the  1,390,660  references  in  the 
1,090  sections.  Now  we  have  also  taken  the  troublCj^to^count  the 
references  embraced  in  the  whole  eighteen  sections,  which  are  repre- 
sented as  "one"  by  the  critic,  and  which  extend  over  more  than  seven- 
teen pages,  and  we  find  the  exact  number,  including  the  alphabetical 
distinctions  and  the  dashes,  to  be  only  121;  that  is,  an  average  of  seven 
references  in  each  of  the  eighteen  sections,  instead  of  the^monstrous 
misrepresentation  of  285  in  ''one"  section. 

In  common  with  the  venerable  falsifier,  we  have,  of  course,  used 
the  fifth  edition  of  the  Institutes,  and  this  remark  is  made  on  account 
of  the  probability  that  the  author  will  have  added  other  references  to 
the  foregoing  sections  in  a  liew  edition  of  the  Institutes,  which  will 
soon  make  its  appearance.  And  this  leads  us  to  say,  that  having 
seen  at  Dr.  Paine's  house  a  proof  of  the  Preface  to  the  sixth  edition, 
we  asked  his  permission  to  publish  it,  in  connection  with  a  notice  of 
the  work,  meaning  thereby  the  present  exposure.  Here,  therefore,  is 
the  Preface,  which  we  commend  particularly  to  a  better  good-nature 
and  better  honesty  of  Dr.  Dowler.  In  any  event,  it  is  not  likely 
that  Dr.  Paine  will  be  wanting  in  defenders  against  the  malevolence 
of  critics. 

PREFACE   TO   THE    SIXTH    EDITION. 

A  careful  attention  has  been  bestowed  upon  this  sixth  edition,  as 
will  be  suflBciently  manifest  in  the  numerous  references  which  have  been 
added  to  the  sections  wherever  the  subjects  under  consideration  are 
allied  to  other  parts  of  the  work  and  may  derive  illustration  through 
this  relationship.  These  new  references  (which  occupy  mostly  the 
former  vacant  spaces  at  the  end  of  sentences)  are  prospective  as  well 
as  retrospective,  and  amount  to  more  than  seventeen  hundred ;  and 
the  indexes  have  been  improved  in  a  similar  manner.  The  author  has 
also  endeavored  to  simplify  the  exposition  of  some  of  the  most  diflScult 
problems,  and  to  thus  render  them  of  more  easy  comprehension  by  the 
young  medical  student.  For  this  purpose  he  could  have  equally  de- 
sired greater  amplification,  and  especially  to  protect  himself  against 
misapprehension  or  misrepresentation,  (from  the  latter  of  which,  how- 
ever, he  is  not  so  unwise  as  to  hope  for  escape;)  but  the  vastness  of 
the  field,  the  immensity  of  the  labyrinth  which  he  has  explored,  has 
rendered  it  necessary  to  employ  as  much  brevity  as  such  variety  and 
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iDtricacies  would  admit,  and  he  has  considered  it  most  expedient  to 
carry  into  the  Appendix  and  Sapplement  the  same  compactness  that 
characterizes  the  body  of  the  work.  Of  the  Sapplement,  it  is  said 
that  "  it  is  very  brief,  bat  speaks  a  volume." 

But  whatever  advantages  in  respect  to  detail  and  perspicuity  may 
attend  a  work  upon  the  principles  of  medicine,  as  founded  in  Natare, 
it  can  have  but  little  chance  with  other  systems,  unless  the  student  be 
ambitious  of  knowledge,  and  disposed  to  grapple  at  the  very  begin- 
niog  of  his  career  with  the  difficulties  of  truth  as  distinguished  from 
the  fascinating  simplicity  of  error.  The  latter  once  impressed  upon 
his  imagination,  or  once  productive  of  mental  indolence,  fetters  his  as- 
pirations and  decides  his  destiny.  Hence  the  incalculable  importance 
of  a  right  beginning.  Whatever  the  apparent  obstacles,  they  may  be 
SQon  surmounted.  The  task  will  have  been  the  best  possible  mental 
discipline  for  the  young  inquirer.  He  will  have  learned  the  important 
art  of  thinking  for  himself;  and  when  once  inducted  into  the  true  phi- 
losophy of  medicine,  he  cannot  help  thinking,  and  into  the  very  depths 
of  that  philosophy.  He  will  have  also  shielded  himself  against  the 
seductions  of  artificial  systems.  He  will  quickly  distinguish  what  is 
tme  in  Nature  from  factitious  analogies.  He  is  not,  however,  to  be 
discouraged  froni  informing  himself  of  spurious  doctrines;  and  with  this 
object  in  view,  the  author  of  these  Institutes  has  incorporated  in  the 
work  a  copious  exposition  of  the  offsprings  of  error.  But,  as  he  has 
also  endeavored  to  indicate  their  fallacies,  the  student  has  the  double 
advantage  of  learning  the  inventions  of  art,  and  at  the  same  time  the 
infirmities  which  are  so  apt  to  commend  them  to  our  natural  indolence. 
The  author's  method,  therefore,  if  he  be  right  in  his  premises,  is  not 
open  to  the  objection  alleged  by  Burke,  (but,  on  the  contrary,  defeats 
it,)  that — ''when  education  takes  in  error  as  a  part  of  its  system, 
there  is  no  doubt  that  it  will  operate  with  abundant  energy,  and  to  an 
extent  indefinite." 

Mnch  has  been  recently  said  by  a  few  writers  upon  the  recuperative 
law  of  Nature,  and  presented  in  such  a  manner  as  to  convey  an  im- 
pression that  now,  for  the  first  time,  the  old  doctrine  of  the  vis  tnedica- 
iriz  natura  has  been  distinctly  announced.  The  orator,  for  example, 
of  the  London  Hunterian  Society  for  the  present  year,  remarks  that — 
"  From  time  immemorial  the  professors  of  the  healing  art,  with  one  or 
two  exceptions,  seem  to  have  known  nothing  of  the  course  and  termi* 
nation  of  diseases,  save  in  connection  with,  and  as  modified  by,  special 
therapeutical  agents.    Nearly  all  their  reasoning  npon  the  action  of 
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medicines  has,  in  consequence,  been  based  upon  comparisons  of  one 
method  of  treatment  with  another.  Thej  seem  never  to  have  thought 
of  taking  as  the  basis  of  their  reasoning  the  caratiye  resources  of  Na- 
ture herself,  as  ascertained  by  study  of  the  natural  course  of  disease." 

It  is  evident  that  they  who  have  lately  written  in  the  foregoing 
manner  have  had  their  attention  diverted  from  Hippocrates,  Gelsos, 
GaleUy  &c.;  and  if  they  will  turn  to  the  mottoes  at  page  661  of  this 
work,  they  will  find  that  those  early  masters  ''  took  as  the  basis  of 
their  reasoning"  what  is  supposed  to  be  of  such  very  recent  origin. 
And  the  author  of  these  Institutes,  unwilling  to  be  excluded,  may  be 
permitted  to  assure  these  reformers  that  throughout  the  work  he  has 
''  taken  as  the  basis  of  his  reasoning  the  curative  resources  of  Nature 
herself,  as  ascertained  by  study  of  the  natural  course  of  disease."  It 
is  the  absolute  foundation  of  all  his  Therapeutics,  and  the  foregoing 
mottoes  were  employed  to  indicate  the  fact.  But  these  reformers 
have,  also,  nearly  as  large  a  reliance  upon  Nature  as  the  homoeopath, 
with  much  less  regard  for  the  noble  science,  and  appear  to  be  of  Ma- 
gendie's  opinion,  that  "  the  nurse  can  prescribe  equally  well,"  (§  '744 1) 
and  perhaps  this  may  be  what  is  intended  by  claiming  for  the  honor  of 
the  present  age  the  discovery  of  the  vis  medicatrix  natura.  In  that 
aspect  of  the  subject,  the  author  of  these  Institutes  does  not  sympa- 
thize, (excepting  as  it  respects  a  few  "  self-limited"  diseases,  and  mul- 
titudinous cases  in  which  there  is  no  profound  derangement,  results  of 
mechanical  injuries,  &c.,)  although  he  endeavors  to  expose  the  errors 
of  excessive  medication,  and  agrees  with  the  abortive  disciples  of  Na- 
ture, that  wherever  this  practice  obtains,  (as  it  does  with  the  mass  of 
the  profession,)  the  whole  work  of  cure  is  supposed  to  devolve  upon 
art;  and  this,  he  maintains,  is  the  inevitable  effect  of  the  chemical  and 
humoral  doctrines. 

Such  is  a  glance  at  some  of  the  objects  of  this  work,  and  to  which 
the  author  invites  especially  the  impartial  attention  of  the  young  stu- 
dent of  medicine,  and  with  the  assurance  that  he  will  meet  with  no 
timid  or  unfair  concealment  of  doctrines  that  are  opposed  to  those  of 
the  Institutes. 

There  remains  to  be  noticed  what  may  seem  to  be  an  isolated  sub- 
ject, but  which  is  essentially  relative  to  physiology — the  essay  upon 
the  Soul  and  Instinctive  Principle, (incorporated  in  the  Appendix,)  in 
which  the  author  endeavors  to  demonstrate  the  substantive  existence 
and  self-acting  nature  of  the  Soul  and  Instinct  upon  strictly  physiolo- 
gical principles.    If  this  have  been  accomplished  by  the  author,  who 
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belieyes  the  demonstratioa  to  be  conclasiye,  then  is  there  an  end  to 
materialism;  and  even  he  who  doubts  not  the  probabilities  of  the  met- 
aphysical indactions,  or  relies  with  greater  confidence  upon  revelation, 
mnst  realize  a  new  satisfaction  in  that  tangible  proof  which  no  inge- 
nuity can  inyalidate,  no  misrepresentation  pervert,  and  no  sophistry 
evade. 

As  to  the  anthor^s  reference  to  his  essay  upon  ''  Theoretical  Geo!- 
ogy,"  (p.  908,  927,)  it  will  be  seen  that  the  work  embraces  many 
facts  that  are  allied  to  organic  philosophy;  but  it  is  now  his  object  to 
state  that  the  discussion  proceeds  upon  recognized  grounds  iu  natural 
philosophy,  chemistry,  geology,  &c.,  and  without  departing  from  the 
rales  prescribed  by  '^  positive  science;"  and  as  the  author's  aim  is 
simply  the  development  of  truth,  he  entertains  the  hope  that  the  es- 
say may  be  scrutinized  according  to  its  supposed  philosophical  prem- 
ises. The  issue  must  ultimately  turn  upon  this  mode  of  investigation, 
not  upon  the  nsual  ground  of  geological  hypotheses,  which,  indeed, 
are  the  very  things  in  question.  It  must  be  decided  in  the  open  field 
of  those  various  sciences  which  constitute  the  physiology  of  Nature; 
since  the  near  affinities  among  the  facts  in  geology  constantly  bring 
them  under  the  collective  interpretation. of  the  different  departments 
of  knowledge,  and  no  one  who  has  not  directed  his  attention  to  the 
whole  circle  of  the  sciences  is  qualified  to  grapple  with  the  subject. 

Nxw  York,  September^  1860. 


VERATRUM  VIRIDE. 

To  TBI  Edttob  or  ths  Mkdical  Omzettk  : 

In  the  April  number  of  the  Gazette  for  1859,  is  an  article  which  I 
furnished,  on  the  subject  of  Yeratrum  Yiride,  giving  the  result  of  my 
experience  with  that  very  active  medicament,  for  the  previous  two 
years,  and  a  number  of  cases,  showing  that  its  most  striking  and  no- 
ticeable effects  on  the  human  organism  were  those  of  a  pure  sedative 
of  great  energy,  which  are  sometimes  manifested  with  extreme  sudden- 
ness, producing  very  unpleasant,  and  even  dangerojis  results;  and  al- 
though I  admitted  that  it  might  be  used  in  inflammatory  and  dynamic 
diseases  in  such  a  manner  as  to  obtain  from  it  beneficial  results,  yet 
that  I  had  never  witnessed  in  amy  case  those  remarkably  good  effiects 
that  some  physicians  claim  to  have  done.  I  likewise,  in  the  same 
number,  made  some  remarks  on  an  article  of  Dr.  Close,  of  Port  Ches- 
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ter,  "  On  the  Bradjcrote  or  Abortive  Treatment  of  Pevera,*^  by  Tera- 
tram,  digitalis  and  acoDite,  in  which  the  doses  recommended  by  him 
seemed  to  me  dangerously  large;  referring  particularly  to  a  case  sta- 
ted by  him,  of  a  child  between  three  and  foar  years  old,  for  which  he 
had  prescribed  tinct.  veratrnm,  gtt.  8;  digitalis,  gtt.  5;  aconite,  gtt.  2; 
to  be  repeated  every  two  hours,  and  which  was  thus  continued  for 
three  or  four  days,  with,  in  this  instance,  apparently  good  effects,  as 
the  child  recovered.  As  a  counterpart  to  this,  and  to  show  the  on* 
certainty  of  the  action  of  veratrum  on  the  system,  I  related  the  case 
of  a  little  girl  ten  years  old  who  bad  acute  pneumonia,  who  by  one  date 
Miy,  of  three  drops  of  the  saturated  tinct.,  came  very  near  being 
killed;  in  which  case  there  could  be  no  doubt  as  to  the  effects  being 
due  to  the  veratrum,  as  the  pulse  was  reduced  from  over  100  to  60 
per  minute. 

Dr.  Close  replied  to  these  remarks,  and  assured  us  that  he  had  used 
Teratrum,  combined  with  digitalis  and  aconite,  for  eight  or  ten  years, 
VfMetU  one  wajkoMant  result,  in  any  case,  during  the  whole  of  thai  time; 
and  that  he  had  almost  uniformly  succeeded  in  cutting  short  in  a  very 
few  days  (from  3  to  8)  ''/eoer«"of  every  description,  without  reference 
to  their  cause.  Although  it  appeared  to  me  that  Dr.  Close  used  the 
term  '*/er«r«''  in  a  sense  somewhat  vague,  not  stating  explicitly 
whether  he  intendf^d  to  include  under  it  original,  idiopathic  fevers  only, 
or  all  diseases  which  were  attended  with  fever,  still,  in  either  case,  his 
success  had  been  so  remarkable,  that  I  resolved  to  make  further  ob- 
servations and  trials  with  veratrum  and  digitalis,  before  making  any 
reply  on  the  subject;  and  this  I  have  done  from  that  time  to  the  pres- 
ent, and  am  now  obliged  to  say,  that  these  numerous  further  experi- 
ments have  confirmed  me  in  the  correctness  of  the  opinions  expressed 
in  my  former  communication  on  this  subject;  and  all  I  have  to  say  as 
regards  Dr.  Close's  statement  is,  that  if  he  or  others  succeed,  as  a  gen- 
eral rule,  in  arresting /eoers  of  every  description,  by  means  of  veratrum, 
with  or  without  digitalis  and  aconite,  never  encountering  any  unpleas- 
ant consequences,  I  rejoice  at  their  success,  freely  confessing  that  I 
have  not  been  able  to  obtain  like  happy  results. 

Since  my  previous  report,  I  have  used  veratrum  with  much  more 
caution  than  before,  in  smaller  doses,  and  generally  combined  with  dig- 
italis and  morphine,  as  recommended  by  Dr.  Close,  with  the  view  of 
avoiding,  if  possible,  its  nauseating,  and  sometimes  very  suddenly  de- 
pressing effects;  and  I  may  add  that  this  plan,  so  far  as  these  unpleas- 
ant effects  are  concerned,  has  in  the  main  been  successful;  but  not  en- 
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tirely  so,  for  a  few  instaDces  have  occurred  io  which  they  maaifested 
themselves  very  suddenly,  to  the  great  alarm  of  the  friends  of  the 
patients.  The  following  is  one  of  them,  which  occurred  last  Novem- 
ber, in  a  stout,  able-bodied  farmer,  who  had  a  severe  attack  of  pleuro- 
pneumonia. After  bleeding  to  20  oz.,  I  put  him  on  the  use  of  the  fol- 
lowing: Veratrum,  gtt.  4;  digitalis,  gtt.  6;  solut.  morphia,  gtt.  3;  to 
be  repeated  every  three  hours,  thinking  that  if  this  prescription  was 
ever  indicated,  it  was  so  in  this  case.  This  was  in  the  evening;  ou 
the  following  day  I  saw  the  patient,  and  ordered  the  medicine  to  be 
continued.  Mark  the  consequence:  the  succeeding  night,  at  2  o'clock, 
I  received  a  message  requesting  my  attendance  as  speedily  as  possible, 
the  friends  of  the  patient  fearing  he  would  die  before  morning.  This 
wa«  QQlooked-for  intelligence,  as  only  a  few  hours  previous  there  was 
not  one  alarming  symptom.  As  the  night  was  one  of  Egyptian  dark- 
ness, and  the  patient  lived  six  miles  distant,  I  had,  consequently,  an 
extra-delightful  ride,  for  which  I  at  once  suspected  I  was  indebted  to 
the  veratrum.  After  ascertaining  the  state  of  the  patient,  I  was  not 
sarprised  at  the  alarm  of  his  friends.  He  was  nearly  in  a  state  of 
collapse;  his  extremities  were  cold,  he  was  sweating  profusely,  he  had 
vomited  much,  bis  bowels  were  very  loose,  and  he  complained  of  a  dis- 
tressing feeling  of  exhaustion  and  sinking,  and  his  pulse  was  reduced  from 
over  100  to  50.  This  last  showed  beyond  a  doubt  the  cause  to  which 
all  these  disagreeable  symptoms  were  to  be  ascribed.  1  must  not  omit 
a  very  striking  fact.  The  cough  and  pain  in  the  chest,  both  of  which 
had  previously  been  acute,  had  ceased  entirely,  and  they  did  not  re- 
tarn  under  three  or  four  days,  and  then  were  comparatively  slight. 
The  unpleasant  symptoms  were  relieved  by  dry,  hot  applications  to 
the  extremities,  and  an  anodyne  of  solut.  morph.,  with  aroma  tics.  In 
ten  days  therefrom  the  patient  had  entirely  recovered.  Now  it  is 
Tery  probable  that,  in  this  case,  the  powerfully  sedative  effect  of  the 
veratrum  and  digitalis  after  the  venesections  greatly  aided,  or  was  the 
sole  cause  of  the  solution  of  the  thoracic  inflammation,  thus  abruptly 
catting  short  the  disease.  Remedies,  however,  that  should  often  oper- 
ate in  this  violent  manner,  would,  as  a  general  rule,  both  by  patients 
and  their  friends,  be  regarded  as  altogether  too  heroic,  and  belonging 
to  that  class  that  either  cure  or  kill. 

Physicians  of  my  acquaintance  of  whom  1  have  inquired  as  to  the 
result  of  their  trials  of  veratrum,  all  concur,  or  all  who  have  used  it 
to  much  extent,  in  saying  that  they  have  had  cases  similar  to  that 
Itbove  stated.     Most  of  them  have  used  Tilden  &  Co's  Extract,  which, 
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although  a  good  preparation,  is  mach  inferior  in  strength  to  the  satu- 
rated tinctare;  and  as  they  generally  prescribed  it  in  abont  the  same 
doses,  foar  or  five  drops,  this  is  one  reason,  or  the  sole  reason,  why 
they  do  not  very  frequently  occur  in  their  practice.  In  any  case  of 
acute  inflammatory  disease,  it  is  always  desirable,  and  sometimes  of 
the  last  importance,  to  bring  the  system  as  speedily  as  possible  under 
the  controlling  influence  of  remedies;  and  if,  in  order  to  do  this,  we 
resort  to  veratrum,  or  veratrum  and  digitalis,  either  with  or  without 
bloodletting,  and  give  efficient  doses,  say  5  or  6  drops  every  three 
hours,  we  may  possibly  effect,  and  speedily,  oar  object.  Unfortunately, 
however,  in  every  case  thus  treated,  we  are  compelled  to  take  the 
risk,  unless  we  have  the  luck  to  have  but  one  patient,  and  can  afford 
to  remain  with  him,  of  its  producing,  at  very  short  notice,  great  and 
perhaps  dangerous  prostration,  thereby  greatly  alarming  the  patient 
and  his  friends,  and  giving  us  the  chance  of  receiving,  perhaps  in  the 
middle  of  the  night,  the  pleasant  message  that  our  patient  is  supposed 
to  be  dying. 

On  the  other  hand,  given  in  doses  of  2  or  3  drops,  either  with  or 
without  5  or  6  drops  of  digitalis,  it  may  generally  be  continued  for 
some  time,  a  week  or  two,  with  probably  no  sensible  effect,  except, 
perhaps,  that  the  disease  for  which  it  was  prescribed  gradually  de- 
clines; and  it  might  have  done  so  without  it;  but  from  its  unques- 
tionable sedative  powers,  the  inference  is  rational  that  iu  an  inflam- 
matory disease,  it  may,  in  these  small  doses,  have  contributed  to  that 
end.  Its  effects,  however,  in  this  way,  are  merely  presumptive  or  in- 
ferential; by  no  means  positive  or  certain.  Dr.  Norwood,  of  Charles- 
ton, is  said  to  have  employed  it,  not  only  in  pulmonary  inflammations, 
but  also  in  Typhoid  Fever.  Of  its  effects  in  this  disease  I  can  say 
nothing  from  my  own  observations,  for  I  should  as  soon  think  of  put- 
ting a  lancet  into  the  patient's  arm,  as  of  prescribing  veratrum;  and  if 
Dr.  Norwood,  in  the  treatment  of  this  disease  with  this  sedative,  met 
with  the  success  that  is  claimed,  I  am  entirely  satisfied  that  his  pa- 
tients recovered  in  spite  of  his  remedy,  which  received  the  credit  due 
to  nature  alone;  a  circumstance,  perhaps,  not  very  uncommon.  If  it 
had  any  curative  effect  in  this  disease,  it  could  be  on  no  other  than 
the  homoeopathic  principle  of  "Similia,  &c.;"  and  as  we  all  know  this 
last  to  be  a  fiction,  there  is  in  my  mind  no  doubt  but  that  the  first  is 
also.  Our  profession  formerly  was  so  overladen  with  false  facts  and 
hasty  generalizations,  leading  of  course  to  false  theories,  and  subh 
contrariety  of  practice,  as  almost  to  justify  the  sarcasm  that  in  our 
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profeflsioD  **  nothing  but  uncertainly  is  certain/'  Withia  the  last  few 
jeuB,  however,  many  medical  cobwebs  have  been  brushed  away,  and 
there  are  some  remainiDg  that  reqaire,  and  will  certainly  receive,  the 
tame  treatment. 

Dr.  Norwood's  doses  of  vera  tram  were  8  drops  of  the  saturated 
tiact.,  every  three  hoars,  increasing  one  drop  at  a  time  until  the  pulse 
wa9  reduced,  or  nausea  and  vomiting  ensued ;  which  last,  I  think, 
woold  soon  follow,  and  then,  as  a  consequence,  very  probably  the  first. 
Dr,  Wood,  in  the  U.  S.  Dispensatory,  says,  "  6  to  8  drops,  every 
three  hours,  and  increased  to  8  if  necessary,  until  its  effects  are  pro- 
dficed,  may  be  given  with  safety."  He  adds,  however,  that  it  should 
be  given  **with  caution,^  He  should  have  said,  very  great  caution, 
Hhe  powerfully  depressing  effect  produced  upon  a  strong  man,  labor- 
ii^  ander  an  inflammatory  disease,  by  3  drops  with  6  drops  of  digi- 
talis every  three  hours,  is  shown  in  the  case  given  above  in  this  paper; 
and  in  the  April  number  of  the  Gazette,  for  1859,  I  reported  six 
cases,  the  subjects  of  two  of  which  hardy  escaped  with  their  lives;  of 
this  any  one  who  will  take  the  trouble  to  turn  to  those  cases  will,  I 
think,  be  convinced.  In  none  of  these  did  the  doses  exceed  five 
drops  every  three  hours. 

Like  causes  must  produce  like  effects,  and  those  physicians  who 
have  an  extensive  practice,  and  frequently  prescribe  veratrum,  in  Dr. 
Norwood's  and  Dr.  Wood's  doses,  must  meet  with  cases  similar  to 
those  I  have  reported,  unless  they  remain  constantly  with  their  pa- 
tients, and  carefully  watch  its  effects,  which  few  can  afford  to  do. 
Tkis  is  the  only  safe  mdhod  of  using  it  in  those  doses.  Those  who  do 
not  do  this,  and  yet  meet  with  none  such,  use  most  probably  a  prep- 
aration of  inferior  strength,  as  I  am  perfectly  confident,  from  my 
own  observations,  that  the  peculiar  susceptibility  to  the  depressing 
action  of  veratrum,  that  idiosyncrasy  that  can  neither  be  foreknown 
nor  explained,  exists  in  so  many  persons,  that  it  is  all  but  impossible 
that  otherwise  they  could  have  been  entirely  avoided.         E.  Platt. 

Bhinebeck,  Sept.  1,  1860. 


CLEANING  S  FROM  FOREIGN  JOURNALS,  &c. 

By  Db.  Mabsland. 

Surgical  Treatment  of  Glaucoma. — Dr.  Hulke,  of  London,  at  a  re- 
cent meeting  of  the  Royal  Medical  Society,  read  a  paper  on  the  treat- 
ment of  this  obscure  and  obstinate  disease  by  iridectomy,  which  has 
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been  extensirelj  practiced  with  success  at  the  London  Royal  Ophthal* 
mic  Hospital,  and  in  private.    Iridectomy  consists  in  excising  a  segment^ 
of  the  iris,  in  its  whole  breadth  from  the  pupillary  margin  outward 
to  its  insertion.    This  is  effected  through  an  opening  of  corresponding 
size,  at  the  extreme  edge  of  the  anterior  chamber.    The  operatton 
may  be  safely  attempted  at  any  part  of  the  iris.    Oraefe  usually  makes 
it  ontward;  but,  when  desirable,  it  may  take  an  upward  course.    By 
removing  the  iris  in  this  manner  the  pupil  is  at  once  enlarged  np  to 
the  corneal  incision,  which  forms  the  base  of  an  artificial  coloboma 
iridis.    Exposed  in  full  view  is  then  seen  the  edge  of  the  lens,  with 
the  suspensory  ligament,  stretching  in  front  of  the  vitreons  humor 
and  the  ciliary  processes.    From  the  cut  edges  and  surface  of  the  iris 
a  little  blood  usually  oozes  into  the  auterior  chamber.    This  should  be 
carefully  pressed  out,  or  removed  with  a  scoop.    The  after-treatment 
is  simple;  as  a  precaution  against  hemorrhage,  light  compresses  may 
be  applied  for  a  short  time,  and  replaced  in  an  hour  or  two  by  a  piece 
of  wet  rag.    The  room  should  be  shaded.    Little  else  is  necessary;  at 
first  the  aqueous  humor  trickles  away.    Then  the  corneal  wound  soon 
heals,  and  the  anterior  chamber  fills  again.    The  hardness  of  the  eye- 
ball  is  at  once  lessened,  and  a  natural  tension  is  gradually  attained; 
the  pain  soon  abates,  and  by  degrees  ceases  altogether.    Ultimately 
vision  is  usually  more  perfect  where  the  operation  has  been  performed 
in  the  early  stages  of  the  disease.     The  difficulty  of  performing  iridec- 
tomy has  been  unduly  magnified,  and  when  chloroform  is  used  it  is 
simple,  and  requires  no  more  skill  than  most  surgeons  possess.    The 
disfigurement  produced  by  the  coloboma  iridis  is  said  to  be  very  slight. 
New  Curt  for  Burns, — The  Maryland  Medical  Journal  records  a 
case  in  which  a  severe  burn  was  cured  by  powdered  alum.    The  patient 
was  intemperate,  and  dissipation  had  completely  shattered  bis  consti- 
tution.   The  wound  was  large,  foul,  offensive  in  odor,  and  rebellious 
to  ordinary  remedies.    To  arrest  the  bleeding,  which  was  profuse, 
powdered  alum  was  applied.    The  results  were  so  good  in  other  re- 
spects that  this  astringent  was  again  and  again  sprinkled  over  the 
diseased  surface,  being  covered  with  a  thick  layer  of  calamine  cerate, 
and  further  protected  from  the  air  by  a  piece  of  very  light  oil  silk. 
Soon  after  the  first  application,  the  man  was  so  much  relieved  from 
pain  that  he  slept  without  anodynes.    The  wound  rapidly  healed. 
His  general  health  is  now  better  than  before;  and,  singularly  enough, 
there  is  a  much  less  unsightly  cicatrix  than  after  similar  accidents, 
usually  disfiguring  the  patient  for  life.    This  treatment  may,  perhaps, 
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be  approved  by  experience,  bat  that  of  painting  the  woand  with  gly- 
cerine and  sabnitrate  of  bismuth,  and  then  covering  it  with  a  protect- 
ing layer  of  clean  carded  cotton,  is  mentioned  by  the  N,  A.  Medico- 
Chirurgical  Review  for  July,  as  being  of  undoubted  valne,  aud  pos- 
■esaes  the  advantage  of  having  been  repeatedly  tested. 

Sterility  Cured  by  the  Spatige-Tent. — A  case  is  reported  in  L^  Union 
3Udicale  for  28th  June,  in  which  sterility  from  extreme  narrowness  of 
the  canal  of  the  cervix  uteri,  aud  a  great  rigidity  of  its  tissue,  was 
cored  by  the  daily  introduction  of  a  cone  of  prepared  sponge  into 
the  interior  of  the  neck,  and  by  the  use  of  a  hot-bath  for  an  hour 
each  day.  Two  months  after  the  termination  of  this  treatment  the 
patient  became  pregnant,  and  in  nine  mouths  gave  birth  to  a  healthy, 
vigorous  boy.  As  many  females  hesitate  to  submit  to  the  division  of 
the  neck  by  the  operation  of  Simpson  and  Spencer  Wells,  the  success 
of  the  less  formidable  operation  with  the  sponge-tent  might  be  tried 
with  advantage.  This  operation,  as  is  well  known,  was  first  performed 
by  Simpson  to  discover  certain  foreign  substances  in  the  cavity  of  the 
nterns,  such  as  small  polypi,  or  round  fibrous  bodies.  His  mode  of 
application  is  as  follows:  a  metal  staff,  10  inches  long,  fixed  in  a  han- 
dle, and  bent  at  an  obtuse  angle  at  1|  inch  from  its  free  termination, 
is  inserted  into  the  base  of  a  small  cone  of  prepared  sponge,  2  inches 
long.  Having  previously  introduced  the  index  finger  into  the  vagina, 
the  instrnmeut  is  passed  along  the  pulp  of  the  finger,  the  sponge  is 
engaged  in  the  orifice,  and  pushed  gently  into  the  cervix.  By  degrees 
it  swells  and  dilates  the  orifice.  In  24  hours  the  sponge  is  removed, 
and  a  larger  one  is  substituted,  until  the  necessary  amount  of  dilata- 
tion is  obtained.  With  regard  to  the  adaptation  of  this  operation  to 
strictnre  or  adhesion  of  the  cervix,  it  must,  however,  be  observed  that 
most  of  these  cases  are  congenital,  and  the  trouble  is  usually  located 
at  the  external  orifice,  and  seldom  near  the  internal  orifice  of  the 
canal. 

New  Diseases  in  India, — The  Oude  Gazette  states  that  a  curious 
disease  is  prevalent  in  Lucknow  and  its  vicinity.  Old  and  young  of 
both  sexes  are  suddenly  seized  with  a  giddiness,  drop  down,  and  usually 
die  in, the  space  of  a  few  hours.  In  Snltanpore  ten  out  of  eleven  who 
were  attacked  in  one  day,  and  15  out  of  23  on  other  occasions,  died 
within  24  hours. 

Vaccination  in  Syphilis. — Mons.  A.  Guerin  reported  lately  to  the 
Surgical  Society  of  Paris  on  M.  Lukomski's  method  of  treating  syphilis 
by  vaccination.    After  showing  the  inefiBcacy  of  this  mode  of  treat- 
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ment,  the  author  added,  io  concloskNi,  that  M,  Lnkooaki  deeerred  the 
Bodety'fi  thanks  respectiog  his  good  ioteotions,  bat  that  the  memben 
roqoest  he  will  not  coDtiDoe  his  experimeDts,  as  they  are  dangerooste^ 
the  siek,  and  might  get  him  into  trooble. 

Alodk  Injections  in  CrmwrrhtBik — Dr.  Gamberini,  the  well-kaowB- 
leetnrer  OD  clinical  surgery  at  the  Hospital  St.  Ursolay  at  Bologna^  has 
bad  some  suoeess  in  the  treatment  of  gonorrhoea  by  injections  of  di* 
loted  tinctnre  of  aloes.  It  is  said  to  core  the  discharge,  even  in  the 
laoBt  refractory' eases,  more  rapidly  than  the  astringents  nsnaBy.pie-> 
seribedi    The  formula  recommended  is  as  follows: 

B. — ^Tra.  aloes,  5iT.;  AqosB,  Siv.    M. — Fiat  loUo.    To  be  used 
three  times  a  day. — Lombard  Jtmr.  Mtd, 

Art  HyMUric  FatienU  Subjeci  to  Pktkiml — ^The  cdnddenoe  of 
phthisis  with  hystepa,  cancer,  asthma,  or  emphysema  of  the  Inngi^  iS' 
so  rare,  that  it  has  been  asserted  that  the  presence  of  any  of  these* 
ffiseases  exercised  a  protective  influence  in  the  constitution  antagonis- 
tic  to  the  formation  of  tubercle.    This  is,  however,  by  no  means  a 
general  rule.    M.  Beau,  of  Paris,  in  a  recent  clinical  lecture  at  Ia 
Ckariti^  oflfered  some  remarksr  on  this  subject.    Two  cases  were  ex* 
hibited,  in  which  the  patients,  who  were  middle-sged  women,  present* 
ed  symptoms  of  the  suppurative  stsge  of  consumption,  and  manifested 
also  unequivocal  indications  of  hysteria.     M.  Beau,  after  remarking 
that  none  of  the  above  named  morbid  conditions  are  incompatible 
with  or  prophylactic  against  phthisis,  referred  to  an  almost  constant 
symptom  of  this  disease,  which  is  hardly  mentioned  by  any  author  on 
this  subject.    There  is  a  pain  felt,  on  pressure,  in  the  popliteal  region, 
or  on  the  sides  of  the  thigh,  a  little  above  the  knee.     It  is  folly  as 
constant  as  the  premonitory  headache,  so  often  among  the  earlier 
signs  the  only  prominent  one,  and  more  reliable. 

Pyacya^iine.* — It  is  well  known  that  pus  sometimes  imparts  a  bine 
stain  to  the  rag  bandages  employed  in  dressing.  M.  Fordos  has 
collected  rags  so  stained,  and  has  extracted  from  them  a  blue  matter 
which  he  calls  pyocyanine.  The  separation  he  effected  by  macerating 
the  rags  for  some  hours  in  slightly  amraoniacal  water.  The  greenish 
blue  solution  thus  obtained  he  then  shook  up  with  chloroform,  which 
separated  the  coloring,  together  with  some  fatty  and  other  matters. 
This  substance,  he  says',  is  altogether  different  from  biliverdine,  which 
some  have  considered  as  the  coloring  matter  of  blue  pus.  It  differs 
also  from  cyanurine,  found  by  Bracennot  in  a  blue  urinary  deposit, 
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and  also  from  the  blae  matter  found  in  the  bile  by  Cherreal,  and  in 
the  blood  by  Lecann.  Pyocyanine,  like  many  other  coloring  matters, 
becomes  colorless  under  the  inflaence  of  a  deoxydizing  agent,  and  re- 
takes its  color  when  in  contact  with  the  oxygen  of  the  air.  Hence 
we  see  how  a  colorless  pus  may  stain  a  bandi^e  blue. 

New  Mmedies, — "  Who  does  not  know,"  says  Dr.  Forget,  "  that  ia 
a  hundred  therapeatical  novelties  there  is  often  not  one  that  is  viable? 
We  are  daily  told  that  when  a  new  remedy  appears,  the  first  daty  of 
tiie  physician  is  to  believe  in  it.  He  has  no  right,  forsooth,  to  doabt 
the  intelligence,  or  to  question  the  good  fiaith,  of  the  inventor.  The 
trst  doty  is  to  try  it.  Now,  all  this  is  flagrant  absurdity,  if  indeed 
it  be  not  onprincipled  hypocrisy.  Such  false  principles  fhave  been  in- 
^odaced  by  individuals  who  have  an  interest  in  being  on  good  terms 
with  everybody,  and  who  find  their  account  in  parading  new  remedies. 
Onr  real  duty  is  the  very  reverse  of  this.  Proof  must  be  sought.  We 
must  not  expose  ourselves  and  our  patients  to  new  deceptions.  Weak, 
persons  in  plenty  may  be  ready  enough  to  try  the  new  thing.  Not  so 
fte  wise  man.  He  will  pause  before  incurring  the  danger.  Should  you 
be  victimized,  and  fall  into  the  snare,  your  perplexity  will  be  without 
bounds;  for  new  remedies  spring  up  in  such  quick  succession  that  you 
will  scarcely  have  done  with  one  before  another  is  before  you.  If  you 
find  a  good  one,  instantly  you  will  be  presented  with  a  better,  and  you 
will  end  your  days  hunting  after  novelties,  having  all  your  life  played 
the  unenviable  part  of  a  dupe,  and  leaving  behind  you  the  memorial 
due  to  a  superficial,  unreliable,  and  unstable  physician.  New  remedies, 
as  such,  have  no  claim  on  the  physician.  The  contrary  rule  has  been 
invented  by  intrigants^  who  are  anxious  to  draw  towards  themselves 
the  public  attention,  to  gain,  by  whatever  means,  a  certain  kiud  of 
notoriety. 

Siate^pencU  in  the  Bladder, — ^The  German  journals  contain  an  ac- 
eonnt  of  a  girl,  eleven  years  of  age,  who  introduced  a  piece  of  slate- 
pendl,  2  inches  long,  into  her  bladder  through  the  urethra.  Efibrts 
to  remove  it  being  unsuccessful,  it  was  left  quietly  in  situ.  Thirty-one 
days  after  the  first  examination  the  slate-pencil  was  spontaneously 
poshed  with  the  urine  into  the  urethra,  and,  projecting  through  the 
volva,  was  readily  removed. 

Iddine. — "  The  history  of  iodine,''  says  Dr.  Forget,  "  is  very  remark- 
able. First  introduced  as  an  anti-goitre  remedy,  it  was  long  before 
it  obtained  credit  in  scrofula.  For  some  years  it  has  had  a  tremen- 
doos  ron.  In  its  new  phasis  it  b^an  by  curing  hydrocele;  then  a  bold 
hand  introdoced  it  in  hydrarthrus;  then  it  passed  into  ascites;  then 
47 
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mta  hydrothoraz,  into  the  pericardium,  and  I  belieTe^  has  penetrated 
eTea  iato  bydrocephaloa.  This  is  not  alL  It  caret  ovariaa  cjretii 
duroiilc  abscesses^  fietoUe,  caries  of  the  boDies;  it  difiiifects,  deteq^flli 
and  cicatrises  woonds  of  a  bad  kind;  it  cores  diphtheritis,  djseateifi 
mm  fmiUis  tUiis,  Ahl  bere  is  the  remedy  of  remedieSi  the  apedfi^  M 
the  present  age/' 

TrUmphs  of  ike  Ohtdric  ArL—Dt.  W.  Farr,  in  i^Mcent  piiUiihi^ 
lett^  to  th^  Registrar-Oeneral  of  England  on  the  caoses  of  death  Ip 
185t|  notes  that  a  happy  decrease  of  the  danger  of<shild4)eariii|;ie|W|f 
tinnes;  42  mothers  died  to  every  10,000  children  bo^n  alive  in  l$Si|| 
in  184t  the  proportion  was  60;  in  1848  it  was  61^;and  since.  %|| 
date  the  mortality  has  regularly  decreased  every  year; living  the  aipft 
age  k)8s  in  ten  years  51  mothers  to  every  10,000  chili||^  born  aUfH 
This  tomch  ni  medicine,  he  adds,  is  coltivate^  in  the  ptosii^ 
day  with  extraordinary  zeal  by  men  of  saperior  pibiHty.  .  *  t 

Another  Canur  Specific. — ^Three  medical  men  fronv  the  steppp  ^ 
Kii^hiz,  a  vast  tract  of  land  between  the  bonndaries  of  Chii^  #iid 
Bnssia,  have  lately  arrived  in  St.  Petersburg  to  offer  ^  specific^piid^ 
for  cancer.  The  Academy  of  Medicine  of  St.  Petersburg  has  xs^ised 
permission  to  institute  experiments  in  the  hospitals  wi^iaview  tQ^§0^ 
the  efficacy  of  the  alleged  remedy. 

Ccnmedion  of  the  Two  Circulations  in  the  Placenta, — M.  Flourens, 
at  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Academy  of  ScieDces,  announced  a  fact  of 
considerable  interest.  He  exhibited  several  portions  of  the  skeleton 
of  a  foetus,  which  was  colored  during  foetal  life  in  consequence  of  mad- 
der having  been  mixed  with  the  food  of  the  mother.  In  the  tibia  and 
fibula  of  the  right  leg  the  substance  of  the  bone  was  highly  colored, 
while  the  periosteum  was  not  tinged  at  all.  The  curious  experiments 
of  Duhamel  were  almost  forgotten,  when  in  1840,  a  century  afterwards, 
M.  Flourens,  who  had  resumed  these  investigations,  exhibited  to  his 
colleagues  colored  skeletons  of  pigeons,  to  whom  madder  had  been 
given.  But  there  is  this  difference  between  the  two  series  of  experi- 
ments: in  the  first  class  the  animal  whose  bones  were  reddened  had 
itself  taken  the  coloring  matter,  which,  entering  the  blood,  passed 
thence  into  the  bones.  In  the  new  series  of  experiments,  on  the  con- 
trary, it  was  to  the  nourishment  of  the  mother  that  the  madder  wan 
added,  and  from  the  parent  circulation  it  passed  into  that  of  her  nn- 
born  offspring,  and  thus  became  deposited  in  the  bones.  In  the.pla* 
oenta  a  direct  connection  seems  thus  proved  to  exist  between  the  two 
drcdations;  and  the  blood  of  the  mother  and  that  of  her  uqbom  off- 
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spring,  though  the  fact  has  never  been  demonstrated  before,  have 
commanication  with  each  other. 

Medical  Legislators. — The  Echo  Medical  states  ^that  twelve  physi- 
cians have  been  elected  to  the  Parliament  of  the  new  Kingdom  of 
Italy.  Among  them  are  the  names  of  the  Minister  Farini,  ex-Gov- 
ernor of  Emilie;  and  of  the  two  chief  represeDtatives  of  medical  sci- 
ence in  Italy,  Professors  Panizzi,  of  Pavia,  and  Bufifalini,  of  Florence. 
The  long-tried  devotion  of  the  leading  minds  at  the  Universities  to 
the  cause  of  Italian  liberty  merited  snch  a  recognition. 

Compleie  Atresia  of  the  Os  Uteri  in  Labor,  By  Don  F.  Alonzo, 
Professor  of  Obstetrics  at  Madrid. — Manaela  Lologaistaa,  aged  30, 
had  menstruated  at  14,  withoat  subsequent  irregularity,  and  became 
pregnant  for  the  first  time  in  February,  1859.  Gestation  was  attended 
by  no  other  derangements  than  the  ordinary  sympathetic  affections  of 
the  digestive  tube.  On  the  10th  November  labor-pains  commenced; 
three  days  elapsed  without  the  least  appearance  of  dilatation.  Be- 
ing called  in  consultation,  I  found  the  patient  enduring  severe  and  fre- 
quent pains.  Her  anxiety  was  great;  her  tongue  was  dry;  she  was 
tormented  with  thirst,  agitation,  and  fever.  On  exploration  by  the 
v/igina,  the  finger  perceived,  at  the  superior  third  of  the  cavity,  a  round, 
hard  tumor,  formed  by  the  vertex  of  the  fcetus  resting  on  the  inferior 
segment  of  the  uterus.  I  explored  its  entire  circumference  to  the 
vaginal  insertion,  without  discovering  a  vestige  of  the  orifice.  I  only 
found  in  the  middle  of  the  posterior  portion  a  superficial  fold  like  a 
bridle,  with  a  small  furrow  on  the  left  side,  which  barely  admitted 
the  finger-nail.  The  case  was  evidently  one  of  atresia,  and  an  opera- 
tion was  indicated. 

After  waiting  four  hours  for  the  descent  of  the  vertex,  the  patient 
was  placed  in  position,  and  after  emptying  the  bladder,  and  ascertain- 
ing that  the  rectum  was  also  empty,  I  applied  Gerdy's  two  depressors, 
one  anteriorly  and  the  other  posteriorly,  and  my  two  colleagues  main- 
tained them  in  position;  about  two  inches  of  the  inferior  segment  of 
the  uterus  was  thus  visible,  and  I  saw  the  bridle  I  had  recognized 
daring  the  previous  exploration.  This  served  me  as  a  guide.  The  in- 
dsion,  for  which  I  used  a  convex,  sharp-pointed  bistoury,  was  made  a 
litUe  in  front  of  the  bridle,  and  extended  about  half  an^inch.  I  pro- 
ceeded to  deepen  the  incision  little  by  little,  and  layer  after  layer,  the 
index  of  the  left  hand  indicating  the  depth  of  the  orifice  at  each  sue. 
•cessive  stroke  of  the  bistoury,  and  my  assistants  sponging  away  the 
Uood  to  recognize  the  incision.    I  thos  perforated  the  uterine  wall,  and 
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the  finger  entered  the  cayity.  Then  I  dilated  the  opening  to  the  right 
and  left  with  a  guarded  bistoury  till  it  extended  20  or  34  lines,  which 
we  deemed  snfSdeot.  The  vertex  came  immediately  into  view,  and 
was  ttot  cofered  by  the  membranes.  The  hsBmorrhage  was  trifiit^, 
tild  the  patient  did  not  complain  of  anything,  except  of  the  tensioki 
made  by  the  depressors.    The  wall  of  the  utems  was  fonr  lines  thick. 

We  now  awaited  the  progpress  of  the  labor.  Renewed  contractions 
came  on,  which  dilated  the  orifice,  and  ronnded  it  Soon  the  ccdpiUh 
anterior  presentation  was  recognised.  In  two  honrs  the  pains  beoune 
expnlfflTe.  Yfhea  the  op>ening  had  dilated  to  abont  an  inch  in  diame- 
ter, I  found  that  the  posterior  border  was  dense  and  tight;  I  therefore, 
with  Cooper's  concaye  bistoury,  made  an  incision  of  three  or  four 
inches  in  length,  cutting  on  the  index  finger  of  the  left  hand.  Hie 
head  then  gradually  descended.  At  noon  next  day  it  was  at  the  in- 
ferior strut,  the  pains  continuing.  At  this  time  the  patient  was  almost 
exhausted.  Pyrexia  had  supervened;  the  tongue  was  dry;  the  thirst 
was  intense.  Venesection  was  determined  on,  and  six  ounces  of  blood 
wertB  abstracted,  the  patient  being  afterwards  placed  in  a  bath,  at  82^ 
Fahr.,  for  half  an  hour. 

At  six  in  the  evening,  twenty-six  hours  after  hysterotomy  had  becQ 
performed,  the  labor  was  completed;  the  child  was  robust.  Some 
symptoms  of  asphyxia  disappeared  when  the  cord  was  cut,  respiration 
being  firmly  established.  The  delivery  was  spontaneons,  and  the  pa- 
tient did  well. 

A  similar  case  was  treated  by  Prof.  Corral,  Accoucheur  to  the  Queen, 
and  was  recorded  by  him  in  an  interesting  paper  on  vaginal  hyster- 
otomy.— Siglo  Medico  and  U  Union  M^dicale, 


A  NE'W  NEEDLE  FOR  SUTURESi 

By  Paul  F.  Eye,  M  J).,  Prof,  of  Surgery  in  the  University  of  Nashville. 

I  offer  to  the  profession  a  needle  designed  chiefly  for  metallic  su- 
tures. Messrs.  George  Tiemann  &  Co.,  No.  63  Chatham  Street,  New 
York  City,  call  it  the  Canulated  Needle.  It  is  armed  with  a  diver 
wire,  one  extremity  of  which  projects  near  the  point  of  the  instrument, 
ready  for  being  drawn  through  the  canula,  after  the  flaps  have  been 
transfixed.  This  is  done  in  withdrawing  the  needle  from  the  wound. 
The  wire  is  straight,  that  it  may  glide  smoothly  through  the  canula. 

Dieffenbach,  some  years  ago,  invented  a  needle  for  lead-wire;  the 
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shank  of  it  being  hollow,  has  a  screw  cat  in  it,  into  which  the  lead- 
wire  is  twisted,  and  thus  secured,  follows  readily  the  needle  through 
the  soft  parts.  Mr.  Tiemann  thinks  silver  wire  can  be  made  so  soft 
that,  like  lead,  it  may  also  be  screwed-  into  the  shank  of  this  needle. 
Prof.  Simpson  has  proposed  a  hollow  needle  for  staphyloraphy.  Dr. 
Levis,  of  Philadelphia,  uses  a  grooved  needle  to  accommodate  the 
metallic  ligature,  so  as  not  to  obstruct  its  easy  passage  through  the 
flaps  of  wounds;  and  recently  several  similar  modifications  in  the 
common  surgical  needles  have  been  made  to  adapt  them  for  wire 
satnres. 

An  objection  to  the  general  employment  of  the  metallic  sutures, 
now  almost  universally  recommended,  is  the  want  of  a  needle  to  de- 
posit them  readily,  and  precisely  where  designed,  in  the  edges  of 
wounds.  The  wire,  when  doubled  at  the  eye  of  the  common  surgical 
needles,  becomes  cumbersome,  is  distorted,  and  difficult  to  be  placed 
accnrately.  Indeed,  the  curved  or  straight  needle,  even  with  all  the 
holders  or  porte-aiguUles  yet  invented,  is  but  half  an  instrument — U 
lacks  a  handle.  I  am  persuaded  no  one  ever  yet  practiced  fos^moriem 
examinations  without  experiencing,  sometimes  quite  painfully  in  his 
fingers,  how  sadly  defective  is  our  suture  apparatus.  And  who,  let 
me  ask,  has  not  been  embarrassed  by  the  loud  and  just  complaints  of 
his  patients,  in  the  awkward,  twisting,  boring  process  of  thrusting  a 
needle  through  flaps  with  fingers,  holders,  or  forceps — an  operation, 
too,  that  not  unfrequently  wounds  both  parties  engaged  in  it  ? 

My  needle  is  mounted  on  a  fixed  handle,  and  is  therefore  under  the 
eontrol  of  the  operator.  It  is  slightly  curved,  and  has  a  lancet-like 
point  and  shoulders,  to  facilitate  its  passage  through  the  soft  parts. 
The  novelty  of  its  construction  is  the  canula  at  the  curvature,  through 
which  the  ligature,  metallic  or  otherwise,  is  passed,  and  this  may  vary 
from  ^  to  an  inch  or  two  in  length.  I  have  had  three  sizes  made, 
the  smallest  for  silver  wire  and  the  larger  for  lead.  I  have  just  sent 
an  order  to  Mr.  Tiemann  for  one  very  delicate,  more  curved,  and 
with  a  longer  handle,  for  a  case  of  staphyloraphy,  now  under  treat- 
ment for  operation. 

The  needle,  armed  with  the  ligature  deposited  in  the  canula,  is 
made  to  transfix  the  flaps  gently  held  together;  the  wire,  now  pushed 
through  the  canulated  portion,  is  seized  and  held  by  the  fingers  while 
the  needle  itself  is  withdrawn.  The  sutures  are  thus  properly  placed 
with  great  ease  and  but  little  pain,  and  the  wound  is  ready  for  dress- 
ing.   My  plan  is  not  to  cut  off  the  extremities  of  the  ligatures  close 
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to  the  knot,  bat  simply  to  twist  the  wire  to  close  the  woand,  then  lay 
its  two  extremities  down  on  the  integnments,  and  there  secure  them 
by  adhesiTC  strips  during  the  healing  process.  In  this  way  the 
wound  is  not  liable  to  be  iDJared  by  their  sharp  cat  ends,  and  the 
same  ligature  may  be  repeatedly  used. 

Obnoxious  to  the  single  objection  of  size,  for  I  have  long  advocated 
small  suture  needles,  knowing  well  how  patients  suffer  in  stitching  the 
flesh,  the  one  here  described  is  certainly  quite  simple,  inexpensiye, 
(costing  but  $2  apiece,)  is  of  easy,  accurate,  and  of  general,  if  not 
nniversal,  applicability.  For  instance,  in  Tesico-yaginal  fistula^  the 
needles  now  in  use  are  not  only  brought  through,  but  out  of  the  edges 
surrounding  the  opening,  a  very  difficult  and  painful  step  in  the  opera- 
tion, and  then  a  silk  ligature  is  introduced,  to  be  supplanted  by  that 
of  silver;  whereas  by  the  new  needle  here  proposed,  the  wire  is  imme- 
diately and  readily  applied  by  simply  transfixing  the  soft  parts  and 
drawing  it  from  the  canula.  Again,  by  reversing  its  action,  that  is, 
by  first  transfixing  the  flaps,  then  placing  a  waxed  thread  into 
the  opening  of  the  canula  near  the  point,  in  now  withdrawing  the 
needle,  the  ligature  is  deposited,  and  by  repeating  this  movement,  the 
continued  suture  is  made.  The  cadaver  may  thus  be  rapidly,  and  with 
great  ease,  stitched  up  after  a  post-mortem  examination,  by  simply 
thrusting  this  sharp  instrument  through  the  edges  of  the  incisions  and 
arming  the  canula  with  a  small  cord  at  its  point. 

It  was  called  forth  by  the  introduction  of  the  metallic  suture  by 
Sims,  though  the  waxed  thread  can  be  applied  by  it;  and  was  suggest, 
ed  by  Simpson's  canulated  needle,  which,  however,  I  never  saw;  as 
well  as  the  difficulties  and  pain  produced  in  applying  the  common  eye- 
needles,  even  with  holders  or  fixed  handles.  It  has  been  tried  in  the 
edges  made  after  the  removal  of  a  large  scirrhous  mamma,  and  in  the 
flaps  of  an  amputated  leg.  I  can  with  confidence  say  that  it  answered 
an  excellent  purpose.'*' 


[*  This  article  reached  as  too  late  to  have  the  drawing  engraved,  but  the  de- 
ipriptioQ  is  intelligible  without  it  The  cat  will  appear,  however,  in  the  JV*a«^ 
vilie  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal,  for  October,  or  the  instrament  may  be 
seea  at  Mr.  Tiemann's.] 
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Medication  ?  or  non-Medication  ?  That  is  the  Question. 

By  Bexnkt  Dowler,  M.D. 

*'In  reflFurd  to  the  employment  of  the  experimental  method,  we  stand  much  upon  the  same 
pcint  as  that  upon  which  chemical  experiment  etood  in  the  times  of  phlogiston,  or  even  of 
skhemy;  and  as  the  phlogiston  hypothesis  so  long  stood  in  the  way  of  every  more  exact  inves- 
tigation, so  our  attempts  have  been  impeded  by  the  old  hypotheses  of  an  <  archseus'  or  a  *  pneu- 
au^'  and  by  the  more  modem  ones,  of  a  vital  force,  a  typical  or  healing  force,  and,  lastly,  b/ 
tlM  so-called  ontological  conception  of  diseases  as  special  entities,  no  less  than  by  the  belief 
in  mystical  medicinal  forces.''— F.  Ostkblbn,  M.D.    Med.  LogiCy  p.  2262. 

The  recent  unexpected  and  much  lamented  death  of  Dr.  Todd,  of 
London,  just  as  he  had  completed  his  new  book  on  "  Clinical  Lectures 
<m  Acute  Diseases, ^^  seems  to  have  drawn  much  attention  to  this  work  as 
the  last  will  and  testament  of  a  man  whose  previous  career  of  authorship 
had  been  alike  useful  and  illustrious.  Although  there  may  be  but  lit- 
tle merit  in  praising  a  dead  competitor,  yet,  it  is  but  just  to  say,  that 
the  living  not  less  than  the  dead  Dr.  Todd  seems  to  have  been  highly 
appreciated  at  home  as  well  as  in  this  Republic.  It  is,  however,  diffi- 
cult to  account  for  the  special  eulogy  and  sanction  awarded  to  his  last 
work  by  practitioners,  teachers  and  reviewers,  seeing  that  it  utterly 
denies  the  existence  of  acnte  inflammations,  acute  diseases,  and  sthenia, 
and  interdicts  antiphlogistics  altogether.  Dr.  Todd  is  not,  however, 
a  strict  non-medicationist;  he  has  a  remedy,  if  not  a  panacea.  It  is, 
0,  Sons  of  Temperance  I  rejoice,  O  ghost  of  John  Brown,  of  Edin* 
burgh  I  it  is  alcohol,  brandy,  wine.  Leave  the  rest  to  Nature.  The 
poet  but  followed  the  faculty  of  former  days  in  his  anathema: 

"  To  those  whom  fever  barns,  the  smell 
Of  vigorous  wine  is  death  and  hell." 

Of  Dr.  Todd's  book,  which  is  devoid  of  novelty,  originality  and 
sound  logic,  it  is  not  intended  to  make  any  special  mention,  further 
than  that  it  seems  to  have  given  an  almost  epidemic  impetus  to  skep- 
ticism. It  is  easy  to  see  that  its  chief  eulogists  are  delighted  with, 
and  emboldened  by,  its  authority.  In  this  defection,  it  is  asserted 
many  of  the  younger  members  of  the  profession  are  included.  Doubt- 
lessly, the  great  majority  will  never  join  in  the  revolt,  but  imitate 

Milton's 

<<Abdiel,  faithful  found 

Among  the  faithless — 

Among  innumerable  false,  unmoved, 

Unshaken,  unseduced,  onterrlfled, 
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His  lojMj  h»  kept,  his  love,  his  aeal; 

Nor  number  nor  example,  urith  him  wrought 

To  swerve  firom  truth,  or  cliange  his  constant  mind." 

In  making  a  few  aopremeditated  and  nnsystematic  remarks  npon 
the  existing  skepticism  in  regard  to  medicinal  treatment,  doabtlessly 
the  strict  logician  may  discoTer  some  errors  and  inconclasiye  argnmoits; 
bat  if  the  loading  postulates  be  on  the'  whole  sustained  with  more  or 
less  probability — ^if  there  be  no  undue  biases  in  fayor  of  nntenable  the- 
ories, or  OTer-estimates  of  the  valid  claims  of  therapeutics — no  malice 
towards  those  who  wholly  repudiate  these  claims,  the  reader  will,  it  ia 
hoped,  excuse  the  attempt  to  defend  the  truth,  though  it  may  not  be 
in  all  respects  snccessful. 

Dr.  Todd's  n^jection,  in  Mo,  of  the  doctrines  of  sthenia  and  anti- 
phlogistics,  is  received  with  acclaim  by  the  skeptics.  These  terms  may 
or  may  not  be  pathologically  correct.  Sthenia  and  asthenia,  though 
convenient  and  useful  words,  are  of  hypothetical  import  in  pathology, 
if  literally  applied.  The  very  excess  of  sthenia  is  often  the  parent  of 
asthenia.  It  is,  however,  imposuble  to  provide  accurate  terms  for  that 
which  is  bat  imperfectly  known.  Even  active  and  passive  hsemorrhar 
gea  differ,  not  in  their  nature,  but  degrees.  Active  medication  has  no 
antithesis  which  can  be  conceived,  much  less  practiced,  as  being  medi- 
cation at  all. 

The  old  doctrine  of  phlogiston  has  given  impetus  to  the  hypothesis 
that  there  is  a  fundamental  class  of  medicines  which  are  antiphlogis- 
tics  and  constitute  a  method  of  cure,  namely,  the  antiphlogistic  method 
or  system — which,  as  all  know,  a  few  years  ago  reigned  with  unrelent- 
ing despotism.  The  medicinal  agents  which  were  given  under  this 
name  in  diseases  called  phlegmasial,  phlogistic  or  inflammatory,  because 
of  their  real  or  supposed  efficacy  in  removing  inflammation  by  acting 
antiphlogistically,  became  a  class,  and  every  cure  thus  achieved  was 
supposed  to  prove  the  correctness  of  this  classification;  thus  doctrine, 
language  and  therapy  mutually  confirmed  each  other,  and  a  mere  hy- 
pothesis was  regarded  as  the  deduction  from  rigid  science.  What  hai 
been  gained  in  therapy  by  labored  arguments  for  and  against  the 
antiphlogistical  character  of  quinine,  mercury,  opium,  etc?  The  nsii^ 
this  word  either  to  designate  a  class  of  medicines  or  a  method  of  treat- 
ment may  be  convenient,  rather  than  correct.  If  brandy  in  certain 
cases  of  fever  or  inflammation  should,  as  it  may,  lessen  the  disease,  it 
would  be  entitled  to  the  character  of  antiphlogistic  as  well  as  venesec- 
tion; and  so  of  other  remedies  among  stimnlants,  and  tonics,  and  diet. 
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After  writing  this  last  paragraph,  the  following  jeux  dPesprit,  half 
argament,  half  irony,  by  M.  Forget,  was  met  with  in  the  Medical  Times 
and  Gazette,  of  last  Jane,  and  will  be  subjoined,  although  its  import 
is  little  favorable  to  drugs  and  druggists,  and  their  prescribing  patrons, 
the  doctors: 

**  Db.  Forget  on  Antiphlogistic  Treatment. — Broussais  invented 
inflammation  and  bleeding,  it  seems.  Hippocrates,  Celsus,  Galen, 
never  suspected  the  existence  of  inflammation.  MM.  Andral  and 
Oavarret  are  only  the  satraps  of  the  reformer;  and  as  for  bleeding, 
this  same  Galen,  and  Sydenham,  Botal,  Guy-Patin,  Chirac,  Sylva, 
Hecquet,  Bosquillon,  and  tuti  quanti,  never  used  the  lancet.     Hence, 

then, 

*'  Si  nous  saigDons  sans  succ^s, 

C'est  la  faute  de  Broussais." 

Unable  to  destroy  inflammation,  we  have  begun  to  calumniate  it; 
it  has  completely  changed  its  nature,  we  are  told.  For  three  thousand 
years  it  has  been  considered  as  an  exaggeration  of  the  vital  forces,  but 
we  have  it  now  demonstrated  as  a  depressuyn  of  the  nervous  system. 
For  three  thousand  years  bleeding  has  been  used  as  the  most  natural 
means  of  disgorging  the  inflamed  tissues;  and  now  it  is  irrefragablj 
proved  that  bleeding  aggravates  and  produces  inflammation.  We 
have  not  only  theoretical  proofs  of  the  fact,  but  we  have  practical 
proofs,  which  no  one  will  refuse — clinical  experiment.  Thus  English, 
German,  and  French  practitioners  have  taken  it  into  their  heads  to 
lay  the  bridle  on  the  neck  of  the  phlegmsise  of  pneumonia  and  erysip- 
elas, for  example;  some  of  them  have  the  courage  even  to  treat  them 
with  alcohol,  by  the  aid  of  which  their  patients  do  admirably.  Ahl 
you  will  say,  that  does  not  surprise  me  at  all;  we  have  had  expectant 
doctors,  like  Hippocrates;  andbusy  doctors,  like  Asclepiades;  and  de- 
bilitating doctors,  like  Sydenham  and  Broussais;  and  stimulating  doc- 
tors, like  Morton  and  Brown.  At  all  times  there  have  been  empirics 
and  methodists,  who  have,  turn  by  turn,  ruled  the  medical  world. 
Broussais  dethroned  Brown,  and  now  behold  Brown  revenging  him- 
self on  Broussais.  Science,  like  representative  government,  is  a  sys- 
t^n  of  balancing.  The  truth  of  to-day  is  the  error  of  the  morrow. 
All  which  proves  that  there  is  no  constancy  in  Nature,  as  Bichat  has 
said,  and  proves  also  that  Nature  is  stronger  than  physic  and  physi- 
cians;  for  if  she  were  the  slave  of  systems,  the  world  would  soon  be  a 
desert.  But  statistics  ?  you  will  say.  Statistics  are  always  on  the 
Bide  of  the  party  who  invokes  their  aid;  they  are  kindly  handmaids, 
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at  the  seryice  of  the  first-comer.  The  yalae  of  statistics  is  the  yalae 
of  the  observer.  Science,  good  sense,  and  honesty  are  of  mdre  worth 
than  figures." 

It  appears  from  an  interesting  and  finely  illnstrated  memoir,  for 
which  the  Academy  of  Sciences  lately  awarded  M.  Forget  a  prize,  (a 
memoir  kindly  sent  to  the  New  Orleans  Medical  and  Surgical  JourwU,) 
that  while  M.  Forget  says,  "  I  am  a  partisan,  pathogenically  of  the 
doctrine  of  natnrism/'  yet  the  very  first  case  reported  in  his  work,  he 
calls  an  "  nlcerons  inflammation,"  and  the  treatment  first  adopted  is 
ealled  antiphlogistic.  He  says:  "  In  NoTember,  1854,  a  yiolent  in- 
flammation occurred.  Antiphlogistic  treatment  was  employed,  two 
applications  of  leeches  were  made,  and  the  inflammatory  symptoms 
decreased." — (Dental  Anomalies  and  their  Infiiunce.    Pp.  7,  8,  28.) 

Sthenia  and  antiphlogistics,  I  may  farther  remark,  are  innocent  and 
legitimate  babes,  compared  with  numerous  phrases  and  t^rms  in  use, 
which,  however,  serve  admirably  to  conceal  our  ignorance  of  certain 
pathological  and  therapeutical  topics,  as  nervous,  reflex,  dynamic,  etc., 
among  whi^h  is  one  now  becoming  axiomatic,  as  if  it  were  as  dear 
as  that  a  part  is  less  than  the  wholo  —namely:  that  pathology  is  noth- 
ing but  diseased  or  deranged  physiology;  symptoms,  pathological 
anatomy,  all  quantitative,  qualitative,  all  dynamical  and  material  aber- 
rations and  changes  beipg  purely  physiological.  But  if  it  were  expe- 
dient to  look  very  closely  into  this  seemingly  lucid  explanation;  it 
would  soon  appear  that  there  is  more  darkness  than  light  in  it.  One 
might  as  well  define  falsehood  by  deranged  truth,  insanity  by  deranged 
sanity,  vice  by  deranged  virtue;  all  of  which  are  antitheses,  being 
neither  analogous  nor  identical.  Whatsoever  is  morbid  is  a  constant 
recession  from  and  incompatible  with  physiological  function.  Sickness 
is  not  health.  Whether  we  rely  upon  what  we  observe  in  the  ordina- 
ry maladies  of  people,  or  produce,  artificially,  that  is,  by  experiment, 
diseased  conditions,  it  will  be  seen^that  every  morbid  symptom  or 
change  is  just  so  far  a  departure  from  the  normal  physiological  actions 
'  which  constitute  health.  Physiological  sickness  and  physiological 
venesection,  or  drugs,  as  opiates,  quinine,  blisters,  etc.,  do  not,  at  least, 
appear  to  be  very  happy  examples  of  medical  nomenclature.  The 
same  remark  may  be  applied  to  those  writers  who  mention  that  sensa- 
tion is  sometimes  not  perceived  or  felt.  Now,  any  sensation  which  is 
not  felt,  is  not.  The  feeling  of  a  sensation  is  the  whole  of  it,  and  es- 
sential to  its  very  nature.  Hearing,  seeing,  smelling,  tasting,  pain, 
anger,  which  produce  no  sensation,  have  no  reality  for  the  individaal. 
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neither  for  the  judge  nor  jarj,  and  could  not  be  receiyed  as  evidence 
in  any  \;ourt. 

According  to  the  new,  or  rather  according  to  the  old  sect  now  re- 
Tived,  *'  Nature  healeth  our  diseases:"  what  may  this  goddess  be  ?  Is 
she  material  or  immaterial?  mind  ?  or  matter  ?  or  both  ?  The  Ger- 
man pantheists  believe  that  there  is  no  God  other  than  the  nniverse, 
the  whole  of  matter  and  mind.    Pope's  idea  is,  that 

'*  All  are  but  parts  of  one  stapendoas  whole, 
Whose  body  Natare  is,  and  God  the  soal." 

One  philosopher  maintains  that  phenomenal  Nature  is  a  self-revela- 
tion of  the  Deity,  while  another  announces  that  Nature  conceals  God  I 

Mr.  Stallo,  in  his  work  on  the  Philosophy  of  Nature,  (or  one  might 
call  it  the  Philosophy  of  Germany,)  gives  the  following  exposition  of 
Natare  and  her  laws:  "  The  teleological  system,  or  the  doctrine  of 
tausa  finales,  with  its  laws,  for  which,  on  account  of  their  formal 
generality,  it  was  impossible  to  give  any  empirical  [experimental]  war- 
rant [are] :  the  lex  parsimonia,  that  Nature  attains  her  ends  by  the 
shortest  possible  route  and  by  the  fewest  possible  means;  the  lex  con- 
tinui,  that  Nature  never  proceeds  per  saltum,  either  in  the  succession 
or  the  coarrangement  of  her  products  ;  the  lex  subsumptionis,  that 
Nature's  variety  reduces  itself  to  a  few  principles." 

The  student  of  history,  from  its  earliest  records  to  the  present  day, 
will  have  found  that  there  have  been  all  sorts  of  gods  and  goddesses 
relied  on  or  appealed  to  in  the  science  and  art  of  healing,  as  demons, 
astrologes,  conjurers,  witches,  and  in  our  day  homoeopathists,  spiritual 
table-turning  doctors,  and  many  other  sects. 

The  revival  of  non-medication  (if  a  negation  may  be  revived)  and 
the  rediscovery  of  Nature,  and  that  she  alone  can  heal  the  sick,  with- 
out drugs — or,  as  others  affirm,  with  the  aid  of  alcohol,  full  diet,  etc., 
are  doctrines  which  have  been  avowed  by  not  a  few  men  of  learning 
and  moral  excellence.  Have  these  men  received  a  revelation  from  Na- 
ture or  any  other  goddess  ?  This  they  neither  can  nor  do  avow. 
But  they  virtually  claim  to  know  the  intentions  and  conduct  of  Nature 
better  than  the  great  mass  of  medical  professors  and  practitioners  of 
all  nations  and  of  all  ages,  not  to  mention  the  non-professional  world, 
not  one  in  a  thousand  of  whom  doubts  the  efficacy  of  medication. 
Now,  all  of  these  classes  have  derived  their  opinions  from  the  same 
Natare  and  Art  in  disease  which  the  skeptics  themselves  rely  npon  to 
proye  the  mischievous  efifects  of  the  medication,  however  skillful. 
Now,  this  overwhelming  majority  who  attest  the  efficacy  of  medica- 
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tion  have  at  least  an  eqoal  opportanity  of  knowing  all  the  facts  nec- 
essary to  the  formation  of  an  enlightened  opinion,  and  of  driiwing  ra- 
tional dedactions  from  both  personal  obserTations  and  experience,  and 
the  experience  of  all  ages,  times,  and  places. 

There  neyer  was  a  time  in  the  history  of  legitimate  medicine  when 
either  the  physicians  or  the  people  generally  supposed  that  medicinal 
agents,  jndicionsly  applied,  were  always  injurioos  or  wholly  inefiScacions 
in  relieving  from  snffisring  or  in  removing  disease  and  preventing  nn- 
timely  death.  Now,  the  specnlative  opinions  of  the  few  cannot  over- 
throw the  specnlative  opinions  of  the  many,  in  matters  where  all  are 
equally  qaalified  to  jndge,  having  eqnal  opportunities  to  observe. 
tJnder  these  circumstances,  in  a  matter  purely  experimental,  the  opin* 
ion  of  one  man  cannot  outweigh  the  opinion  and  experience  of  a  mil- 
lion, especially  when  fortified  by  all  traditional  and  historical  testimo* 
ny.  That  emetics,  cathartics,  stimulants,  opiates,  etc.,  have  been 
valuable  remedial  agents  when  given  with  ordinary  judgment  and  skill, 
all  history  testifies. 

We  have  no  evidence  but  that  of  the  skeptics  themselves  shoiring 
that  they  have  peculiar  and  indisputable  claims  to  interpret  the  pur- 
poses, plans,  and  powers  of  Nature,  nor  that  they  alone  have  a  knowl- 
edge of  what  she  can  and  will  do. 

That  Nature,  or,  as  some  have  it,  God,  is  a  doctor,  has  not  any 
foundation  in  revelation. 

The  very  first  book  of  Sacred  History,  Genesis,  recognizes  doctors: 
"  Joseph  commanded  his  servants,  the  physicians,  etc.''  Throughout 
the  whole  series  of  Sacred  writings,  no  reference  is  made  to  a  meta- 
physical abstraction  or  myth  as  being  the  only  doctor,  called  Nature 
— the  most  ambiguous  word  known  in  human  vocabnlaries;  while,  on 
the  other  hand,  physicians  and  their  vocation  are  often  mentioned. 
Pious  and  rational  doctors  of  modern  times,  who  say  ''  God  healeth 
our  diseases,''  intended  to  say  that  the  means  of  cure,  or  the  functions 
of  the  physician,  were  also  implied  or  enjoined  in  the  process,  just  as 
much  as  industrial  means  are  implied  in  producing  corn,  clothing,  print- 
ing, gunpowder,  telegraphs,  railroads,  etc. 

The  learned  Dr.  Renouard,  of  Paris,  in  his  recent  work,  the  History 
of  Msdidnef  (translated  by  Prof.  Comegys,)  makes  the  following  quo- 
tation  from  the  Ecclesiasticns,  a  book  indubitably  very  ancient,  and 
held  to  be  canonical  by  the  Catholic  Church,  and  generally  bound  in 
the  Protestant  version  of  the  Bible,  between  the  Old  and  New  Testa- 
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ments.    I  have  added  from  the  same  chapter  referred  to  by  Dr.  R. 
WTermI  additional  passages : 

**  Honor  a  physician  with  the  honor  due  to  him,  for  the  uses  which 
JOQ  may  have  of  him.  For  of  the  Most  High  cometh  healing,  and  he 
shall  receive  honor  of  the  king.  The  skill  of  the  physician  shall  lift 
up  his  head;  and  in  the  fight  of  the  great  men  he  shall  be  in  admira- 
tion. The  Lord  hath  created  medicines  ont  of  the  earth ;  and  he  that 
ia  wise  will  not  abhor  them."    (xzxviii,  1,  2,  3,  4.) 

The  following,  from  the  snme  sacred  record,  is  a  tme  exposition 
of  the  manner  in  which  the  "  Lord  healeth:"  "  He  hath  given  iaen 
skill,  that  he  might  be  honored  in  his  marvelous  works.  With  soch 
doth  he  heal  men,  and  taketh  away  their  pains.  Then  give  place  to 
the  physician,  for  the  Lord  hath  created  him;  let  him  not  go  from 
thee,  for  then  hast  need  of  him.  There  is  a  time  when  in  their  hands 
there  is  good  success."     (v.  6,  7,  12,  13.) 

In  the  eighth  verse,  the  apothecary  and  his  pharmacentical  prepara- 
tions are  alluded  to:  **  Of  such  doth  the  apothecary  make  a  confec- 
tion," etc.  Whether  this  confection  was  like  any'of  the  numerous  for- 
mule  of  the  American  Dispensatory,  as  the  confedio  opii^  e.  scammonU, 
a  senna,  etc.,  does  not  appear  in  the  record;  but,  at  all  events,  Israel, 
when  sick,  was  sometimes  drugged,  which  is  contrary  to  the  growing 
science  of  non  medication. 

Medicine,  or  rather  therapy,  is  not  an  absolutely  exact  science,  but 
one  of  reasonable  cnmnlatiTe  probability.  It  does  not  rest  on  the 
dictum  of  any  one,  but  is  founded  on  experience  and  observation.  It 
is  more  reasonable  to  suppose  that  the  general  experience  and  obser- 
vation upon  which  therapy  rests,  are  less  likely  to  deceive  than  the 
opinion,  contrariwise,  of  a  single  or  a  few  individuals.  The  testimony 
of  the  former  must  preponderate,  other  things  being  equal. 

Therapy  in  no  case  can  claim  as  its  foundation  a  necessary  truth; 
indeed^  experience  cannot  prove  a  necessary  truth,  but  probability 
only.  It  is  not  a  pure  science,  like  mathematics,  astronomy,  etc.  Its 
materials,  though  consisting  of  facts,  are  related  to  and  blended  with 
vitality,  or  life,  or  antecedents,  the  nature  of  which  have  hitherto 
transcended  experimental  research.  Those  who  deny  the  laws  of  vi- 
tality because  they  cannot  define  its  cause,  might  deny  as  well  many 
things  altogether  true.  The  nature  of  life,  of  mind,  and  even  of  mat* 
ter,  remain  unknown.  Physiologists  have  been  no  more  puzzled  to 
define  life,  than  physicists  to  define  matter.  Hegel  says  that  "  a  thing 
ia  nothing  more  nor  less  than  the  complex  of  its  relations  to  other 
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tMogs.  These  relations  are  called  its  qualities;  beoce,  thie  "whole  ei^ 
isteoce  of  a  thing  is  qualUaiive  ;  it  is  not  prtmittre,  mere  qMmtiMm 
being  to  which  qndities  are  sabseqnently  imparted.^  Now,  on  tiie 
contrary,  "  it  is  a  fundamental  proposition  in  the  philosophy  (^  Schet* 
liBgi  that  all  difference  ysqwvtUUaHtt^  Some  of  the  greatest  pUkMNi 
Offers,  InclndingBidhc^  Berkeley,  maintain  that  the  existence  of  mal^ 
ter  has  never  been,  nor  canit  be  proven.  ^   n^ 

The  eflGcacy  of  medics^tion— active  medication  (for  all  mediealatett 
miMre  01^  less  active)— can  in  noway  be  invalidated  by  the  improperly 
unnecessary  administration  of  drugs,  as  to  their  kinds,  dQse%  time^icii*' 
ses,  etc.  •  A  man  sinking  from  haemorrhage  should  not  be  bled,  nor  ^eois 
ediapsed  from  cholera  be  purged;  nor  should  another,  whohasabeadjr^ 
eaten  too  much,  for  that  reason  eat  still  more.  All  arguments  against 
the  use  derived  from  the  abuse  of  drugs  are  fallacious  and  irrdevasl^' 
The  true  question  is  this:  Is  the  skillful  useof  quinine  or  any  other  dn^ 
less  likely  to  arrest  and  remove  a  disease,  an  iutevmittent  fev^i  for 
example,  than  non-medication  or  Nature;  or,  to  use  the  language  <^ 
common  sense,  can  the  malady  be  sooner  or  more  certainly  or  coni*^ 
pletely  cured  by  letting  it  run  its  course  without  any  interfereneel 
The  question,  then,  at  issue,  is  not  whether  medication  is  required  iiy 
all  cases,  as  no  enlightened  practitioner  will  hesitate  to  admit  that  it 
is  not.  Whether  unskillful  treatment  is  not  more  dangerous  than  the 
omission  of  all  treatment — whether  antiphlogistic  or  stimulant  treat* 
ment  should  be  preferred — are  all  foreign  to  the  issue  involved,  which 
may  be  thus  put:  Cannot  a  physician  who  is  thoroughly  acquainted 
with  the  existing  medical  sciences,  as  well  as  with  the  observation  and 
experience  of  the  past — one  who  during  his  education  has  witnessed 
and  studied  the-  effects  of  therapeutic  treatment,  as  now  practiced  at 
the  bedside — cannot  he  apply  remedial  agents,  so  as  in  all  probability 
to  cure  a  greater  per  centage  of  the  sick  than  would  be  in  all  hnman 
probability  cured  by  abandouing  them  to  the  natural  course  and  ten- 
dency of  their  diseases;  such,  for  instance,  as  intermittent  fever,  pleu* 
risy,  pneumonia,  cholera  morbus,  scurvy,  diarrhoea,  dysentery,  itch, 
syphilis,  gonorrhoea,  etc.? 

If  it  were  possible  for  an  educated  physician  to  be  wholly  ignorant 
of  the  therapeutical  history  of  past  experience,  when  called  to  treat 
his  first  case,  he  might  not  be  able,  upon  the  recovery  of  his  patient, 
to  say  whether  the  treatment,  even  in  a  case  of  actual  cure,  had  or 
had  not  contributed  to  the  recovery.  The  testimony  of  the  past  and 
a  comparison  with  the  present,  together  with  daily  experience  in  such 
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I,  will  enable  him  to  arrive  at  probability,  if  not  absolute  certainty, 
eren  in  indiridnal  cases;  and  this  probability  is  strengthened  in  pro- 
portion to  the  number  of  observations,  and  in  many  cases  he  may  at- 
tain to  a  reasonable  certainty,  such  as  in  most  departments  of  science 
and  bosiuess  is  deemed  reliable  for  hnman  belief  and  conduct. 

In  no  isolated  case,  from  Hippocrates  to  the  present,  can  it  be  de- 
monstrated beyond  the  possibility  of  a  doubt,  that  a  cure  has  ever 
been  effected  by  any  mode  of  medicinal  treatment.  Nor  can  it  be  de- 
monstrated that  the  sun  will  rise  tomorrow,  and  that  some  person 
will  die  during  that  day.  Nevertheless,  the  evidence  of  analogy,  or 
past  experience  and  observation,  give  the  utmost  probability  that 
both  events  will  happen.  That  Csesar,  Napoleon  I,  or  Washington 
lived,  is  less  probable  than  that  either  of  these  anticipated  events  men- 
tioned will  fail.  History  has  often  been  falsified,  as  experience  has 
shown,  but  the  rising  of  the  sun  has  failed  neither  during  our  own  ex- 
perience nor  that  of  our  predecessors  in  all  the  historical  period. 

The  efficacy  of  the  medical  treatment  of  disease  is  founded  neither 
opon  any  certain  knowledge  of  the  natnre  of  vitality,  nor  upon  the 
mode  of  action  by  which  a  remedial  agent  removes  pain  and  arrests 
the  march  of  a  malady.  All  that  is  known  in  the  premises  is  empiri- 
cal, that  is,  experimental.  The  same  is  true  of  the  whole  circle  of  the 
experimental  sciences,  with,  however,  this  great  difference,  that 
throughout  the  whole  realm  of  inorganic  nature,  there  is  a  fixity  or 
uniformity  unknown  to  the  vital  or  organic  world.  It  may  be,  nay, 
it  is  probable,  that  uniformity  reigns  in  the  latter  equally,  with  the  for- 
mer; but  unfortunately  the  antecedents,  functions,  and  nature  of  the 
living  economy  are,  in  relation  to  our  senses  and  modes  of  cognition, 
neither  known  nor  fixed  with  the  certainty  whiah  appertains  to  inor- 
ganic or  non-vital  matter. 

Observation  and  experience,  however  extensive  these  may  be,  are 
not  knowledge.  The  latter  is  the  act  of  a  sound,  comprehensive  un- 
derstanding, together  with  rational  deduction  from  facts.  Therapeu- 
tical facts  are  peculiarly  liable  to  misinterpretation.  A  gentleman,  a 
few  days  since,  took  the  trouble  to  relate  to  me  the  great  success  of  a 
deceased  doctor  (of  this  city)  in  curing  hydrophobia.  "  Now  it  has 
been  ascertained,"  says  Dr.  Oesterlen,  **  by  the  exact  observation  of 
hundreds  of  dogs  which  had  been  inoculated  with  the  poison,  or  bit- 
ten by  others  which  were  mad,  that  even  under  the  circumstances  most 
favorable  for  the  production  of  the  disease,  that  is,  where  no  means, 
or  so-called  preservatives  of  any  kind,  had  been  employed,  scarcely  sixty 
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or  seyenty  per  cent,  of  the  aDimali  became  rabid/'  Now,  if  theee 
iixty  or  WTenty  cases  in  the  handred  had  been  treated  by  any  reme- 
dy, that  remedy  alone  would  obtdn  the  credit  of  so  great  a  snooeslL 

If  the  physidan  possessed  any  certain  means  of  knowing  that  par- 
ticnlar  cases  wonld  eventuate  in  recoTcry  without  any  advantages  ftom 
treatment,  a  vast  amount  of  medication  would  thereby  be  preTented. 
But  neither  the  belieyers  nor  skeptics  in  physic  can  predict  with  abao- 
hite  certainty  such  a  result,  in  any  case  whateyer.  Prophets  there 
are  none.  Probabilides  there  may  be  for  or  against  the  occurrtMe  of 
one  <tf  the  only  two  possible  events  in  a  given  ease. 

ilie  theoretical  stand-points  from  which  therapeutical  methods  are 
viewed,  and  the  consequent  contrarieties,  real  or  apparent,  in  practicei 
afford  skeptics  with  plausible  if  not  logical  arguments  against  medic«r 
tion.  In  illustration  of  this  and  some  kindred  portions,  I  beg  leave  to 
Introduce  a  few  paragraphs  from  Dr.  Oesterlen's  work  on  Maiieal 
Logic^  (Sydenham  edit.,  p.  288,  d  seq.) 

**  If  we  bring  to  the  bedside  of  the  same  patient  a  disciple  of  Brown 
or  of  Broussais,  an  empiric  of  the  old,  or  one  of  the  modem  stamp,  an 
adherent  of  the  so-called  Vienna  anatomical,  or  of  the  Giessen  cheuH 
ical  school,  a  nerve-pathologist  or  a  blood-patholo^st,  each  will  recog- 
nize a  different  state  of  things.  The  opinion  which  each  forms  of  fever, 
for  instance,  and  similar  aggregates  of  symptoms,  of  their  casual  con. 
nection  and  dependence  upon  various  local  or  general  cbanges  and 
conditions,  and  of  these  in  their  relations  to  each  other,  will  be  differ- 
ent from  that  of  the  others.  Each  of  them,  if  he  reflects  upon  it  at 
all,  will  form  a  different  notion  of  all  that  he  has  been  able  to  observe; 
he  will  arrange  and  combine  the  various  phenomena  in  the  patient 
after  his  own  manner — i. «.,  in  accordance  with  his  own  point  of  view; 
and,  if  the  same  remedy  be  administered  in  a  given  case,  the  assertions 
and  opinions  of  each  concerning  its  effects  will  equally  differ.  For 
each  has  expected  from  it  different  services  and  modes  of  operation  in 
accordance  to  his  previously  formed  theory;  he  will,  therefore,  inter- 
pret what  he  has  observed  in  the  manner  which  best  corresponds  to  his 
own  views,  and  in  the  remedy  employed  will  acknowledge  only  such 
effects  as  it  has  been  his  aim  to  produce. 

**  So  long  as  Brown's  system  prevailed,  many  believed  that  digitalis 
produced  an  excitement  of  the  heart  and  circulation.  According  to 
their  view,  the  pulse  was  first  accelerated  and  rendered  fuller  before  it 
could  become  weaker  and  slower,  and  they  asserted  that  the  subse- 
quent depression  depended  upon  the  previous  excitement,  (Saunders; 
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HntcbiDSon,  and  others.)  If  another,  a  disciple  of  Broossais,  for  in- 
stance, had  observed  exactly  the  same  thing,  his  interpretation  of  it 
woaki  have  been  entirely  different,  because  he  would  not  attach  the 
same  signification,  or  an  equal  importance  to  such  excitement  of  the 
drcolation,  etc.  In  like  manner,  at  the  period  when  the  simple,  non- 
merenrial  treatment  of  syphilis  prevailed,  patients  were  believed  to  be 
iojared  by  mercury  in  a  degree  never  observed  before  or  since.  A 
homoeopathist  of  the  old  school,  and  a  modern  disciple  of  Radema- 
cher,  will  eqnally  claim  for  themselves,  and  for  the  influence  and  mode 
of  operation  of  their  remedies,  credit  for  much  which  the  impartial, 
and,  perhaps,  correctly  reasoning  physician,  regards  simply  as  depend- 
ent upon  the  natural  course  of  the  disease.  The  ordinary  practi- 
tioner will  scarcely  hesitate  to  assert  that  he  has  obviated  various  dis- 
eases or  abnormal  conditions  by  means  of  some  remedy  or  mode  of 
treatment.  He  willingly  regards  the  changes  which  take  place  in  the 
state  of  his  patients  after  the  employment  of  them,  as  their  effects, 
when  those  changes  are  favorable — i.  c,  as  the  results  of  his  practice; 
while,  if  the  changes  are  unfavorable,  he  attributes  them  to  the  natu- 
ral course  of  the  disease,  or  to  various  other  influences  and  circum- 
.  stances.  He  will  further  interpret  the  effects  of  his  remedies  in  exact 
accordance  with  his  own  theories  and  views.  Because,  for  instance, 
in  persons  submitted  to  the  influence  of  antesthetic  agents,  intelligence 
and  consciousness,  in  the  first  place,  then  sensation,  motion,  and  respira- 
tion, are  successively  suspended,  ether  and  chloroform  are  said  to  act 
first  upon  the  cerebrum,  then  upon  the  cerebellum ;  next  upon  the  pos- 
terior, and,  lastly,  upon  the  anterior  pyramids  of  the  spinal  cord  and 
their  nerves.  And  when  their  action  is  extended  to  the  medulla  ob- 
longata, life  is  said  to  hang  by  a  single  thread.  A  Flourens,  a  Bau- 
dens,  and  others  take  this  view  of  their  mode  of  operation,  because  it 
hi^pens  to  correspond  with  their  theories  of  the  functions  of  those  por- 
tions of  the  nervous  system. 

**  In  relation  to  the  accuracy  and  scientific  value  of  our  conclusions, 
there  is  scarcely  any  difference  to  be  found  between  the  ordinary  prac- 
titioner, or  even  the  homceopath  or  disciple  of  Rademacher,  and  the 
modern  physiological  physician ;  for  the  endeavor  of  the  latter  towards 
%  more  scientific^advance  and  judgment  is  still  far  from  complete,  and 
seldom  to  any  great  extent  feasible.  His  interpretation  of  what  he 
observes,  though  it  may  approach  nearer  to  the  actual  state  of  things 
than  theirs  does,  will  not  be  less  uncertain  and  arbitrary.  Just  so 
will  the  physicist  interpret  the  same  phenomena  and  processes  in  the 
48 
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tttisg  body,  wad  ettn  in  the  inorginio  wwM^^g^  in  Ibe  air,  walyr, 
or  the  toil,  with  their  tctioa  opon  eaeh  otimr,  upon  TeffstfttioBi  maA 
•nd  ftoimaJfl—Tery  diflbrently  from  the  ohemiet,  and  both  agafediSMr- 
ently  from  the  profeseed  physiologist  or  ordinary  practitiinijer. 

''  In  all  that  has  been  already  advanced,  many  may,  donbtlewi,  if 
they  are  so  inclined,  find  sufficient  grounds  of  discooragement^  and  fed 
justified  in  mistrusting  eyen  the  first  and  most  indispensable  methods 
of  comprehension  in  medical  science.  Yet,  to  perceiye  difficulties  does 
not  necessitate  that  ire  should  allow  them  to  oyercome  us;  and  in  the 
case  of  observation,  especially  in  such  a  science  as  medicine,  it  has  al- 
ready been  shown  that  it  is  by  no  means  such  a  simple  and  inteUif^Ue 
thing  as  might  be  at  first  believed,  and  that  Fontenelle  was  quite 
right  when  he  said  '  Part  d'observer,  que  n'est  que  le  fondement  de  la 
science,  est  lui-meme  une  tres-grande  science/ 

''  If  we  compare,  for  instance,  our  present  methods  of  obserration 
and  investigation  in  the  whole  field  of  vital  phenomena,  and  even  at 
the  bedside,  with  those  employed  but  a  few  decennia  ago,  we  cannot 
fail  to  recognize  a  great  improvement  in  them.  Not  only  have  we 
acquired,  by  the  recognition  of  various  anatomical  relations  and  chemi- 
co-pbysical  processes,  better  starting-points  for  our  observations,  but, 
by  the  employment  of  such  aids,  the  general  value  of  our  observations 
is  advanced  far  beyond  that  of  earlier  periods.  In  illustration  of  this 
it  may  be  sufficient  here  to  mention  the  more  frequent  and  efficient 
employment  of  various  auxiliary  means,  such  as  the  thermometer, 
scales,  etc." 

The  ethical  question  involved  in  medication  or  in  non-medication  is 
in  numerous  points  of  view  of  grave  import.  If  opium,  quinine,  calo- 
mel, blistering,  bleeding,  etc.,  can  either  directly  or  indirectly  remove 
disease,  or  even  lessen  pain,  teachers,  writers  and  practitioners  who 
deny  the  efficacy  and  withhold  the  application  of  remedial  agents 
might  seem  to  plain  people,  not  altogether  guiltless  of  hypocrisy,  the 
omission  of  duty,  and  the  propagation  of  fatal  errors.  Is  it  not  hy- 
pocrisy to  assume  the  office  of  a  physician,  which  both  virtually  and 
openly  holds  forth  to  the  public  a  belief  in  the  efficacy  of  remedial 
agents,  while  at  the  same  time,  the  practitioner  who  receives  compen- 
sation from  patients  for  services  wholly  worthless,  according  to  his  own 
showing  ?  does  he  not  obtain  money  under  false  pretences  ?  Would 
he,  in  any  case,  be  employed^  if  he  candidly  told  the  patient  that  all 
medicine  is  not  only  useless,  but  injurious,  and  that  Nature  only,  not 
the  doctor,  is  competent  either  to  relieve  or  cure  the  sick  7    Can  an 
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honest  man  liold  each  opinions,  and  at  tb(9  same  time  continue  to  prac- 
tlee  his  profession  ?  Are  not  his  principles  and  his  conduct  the  anti- 
iiMlis  of  the  tme  and  the  good  ?  the  concentration  of  the  false  and 
{mmoral  ?  If  sincere  in  his  belief,  should  he  renoonce  practice  alto- 
gether ?  His  opinion,  in  opposition  to  that  of  a  yast  majority  of  his 
contemporaries  and  predecessors,  who  have  had  an  experience  in  therapy 
to  which  his  own  is  as  a  drop  to  the  ocean,  may  in  all  reason  be  dis- 
tirfoed;  at  least,  until  further  discovery  he  can  never  be  certain  that 
idence  and  art  can  do  nothing  to  arrest  disease  and  prolong  life. 

If  he  can  do  nothing  himself,  how  can  he  be  certain  that  others  can- 
not do  something  to  arrest  disease  ?  Can  he  fix  the  limits  of  the 
possible  ?  Is  he  entitled  to  teach,  write,  or  say  anything  more  than 
that,  for  himself,  he  knows  of  no  remedy  which  can  in  any  case  be  use- 
ful for  the  sick,  although  others  equally  able  to  judge  in  the  premises 
may  know  how  to  apply  medicinal  agents  so  as  to  cure,  and,  therefore, 
he  cannot,  from  his  own  negative  knowledge,  infer  that  the  positive 
knowledge  of  all  others  is  to  be  rejected  as  useless,  and,  therefore,  he 
cannot  conscientiously  propagate,  by  lectures,  writings,  or  otherwise, 
a  mere  personal  negative  which  might  endanger  the  lives  of  millions, 
should  medicinal  agents,  after  all,  be  efficacious  or  curative. 

Homoeopathy,  under  the  cloak  of  medication,  when  really  carried 
into  eflfect,  is  strictly  non-medication.  All  its  cures,  if  any,  are  effect- 
ed by  practicing  directly  the  reverse  of  its  theory,  of  its  infinitesimal 
doses,  dilutions,  and  attenuations.  The  expectant  method  of  cure,  a 
pleasant  phrase  or  refinement  in  language,  which  means  skepticism  or 
non-medication — no  more,  no  less,  the  practice  of  which  (if  the  prac- 
tice of  nothing  were  a  possibility  at  all  conceivable)  is  but  a  deception 
as  far  as  the  public  is  concerned,  and  would  not  be  considered  other- 
wise if  candidly  avowed  at  the  bedside.  Can  any  sane  man  suppose 
that  a  planter  of  Louisiana  would  send  at  midnight,  in  a  rain,  storm, 
and  thunder,  over  rivers  and  bayous,  through  canebrakes,  morasses, 
and  among  crocodiles,  for  a  physician  to  visit  his  family,  or  his  negro, 
if  the  sender  knew  that  the  doctor  would  not  in  any  case  administer 
any  medicine,  but  leave  the  case  wholly  to  what  is  fancifully  called 
Nature?  If  the  doctor  mean  by  Nature,  God,  and  that  God  is  the  med- 
ical attendant,  he  must  be  competent,  even  though  he  may  not  have  a 
aheep-skin  diploma.  Would  it  not  be  presumptuous  in  such  presence 
to  prescribe  pills,  syrups,  and  distilled  waters,  which  the  prescriber 
himself  acknowledges  to  be  wholly  inert,  and  intended  only  to  deceive? 
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The  Aiwiversaiy  Meeting  of  the  Massachusetts  Medical  Societj 
always  produces  a  g^eat  stir  among  the  fratemitj  of  the  Baj  State, 
and  many  a  hard-worked  poor  fellow  whiles  away  his  long  and  chilly 
ride  with  pleasant  expectations  of  the  good  time  coming. 

Neyer  was  this  anticipation  more  generally  felt  than  on  the  ap- 
proach of  the  lastfestivali  held  in  Boston  daring  the  sweet  sonny  days 
of  May.  Nothing  like  it  before.  The  cooncilors  met,  and  the  cenaom 
conferred  together.  The  annirersary  chairman  anhonnced  his  pro- 
gramme, and  all  the  profession  was  alive  with  excitement  They  should 
hear  an  address  from  that  fonny  Dr.  Outer  Wkndbll  Houobs. 
What  a  treati  Yon'll  langh  yourself  to  death  I  He  is  really  afrud 
to  be  as  funny  as  he  cant  And  then  such  a  jolly  dinner  in  the  cradle 
of  liberty  I 

Now,  it  is  a  cardinal  principle,  in  all  born  of  Massachusetts,  to  think 
that  Boston  is  ihe  city,  and  Dr.  Holmes  the  smartest  little  man  therein. 
Said  Doctor  has  told  them  so,  and  they  all  agree  with  him.  Isn't  it 
the  bub  of  the  solar  system?  and  though  good  Americans  generally, 
when  they  die,  go  to  Paris,  every  true-blooded  Yankee  would  be  sat- 
isfied to  spend  his  here  and  hereafter  in  Boston. 

S<\  in  they  came  from  all  directions,  with  their  wives  and  rosy  daugh- 
ters, with  their  wonderful  eases  and  tedious  statistics,  but  all  agog 
with  the  coming  sport,  until  more  than  four  hundred  of  the  working 
men  in  medicine  were  collected  in  the  hall  of  the  Lowell  Institute,  to 
hear  the  last  eflFusion  of  the  Professor,  Poet,  and  Wit,  who  rules  over 
the  morning  meal,  sparkles  after  dinner  with  toast  and  epigram,  and 
takes  his  tea  (without  toast)  at  the  Mutual  Admiration  Society,  of 
which  he  is  a  prominent  member. 

It  so  happens,  however,  that  the  Professor,  though  clever,  is  a  cu- 
rious little  man.  He  has  a  good  opinion  of  himself.  It's  the  only 
fixed  principle  he  has  got;  for  in  all  other  things  he  glories  in  his  free 
thinking.  He  must  have  a  sensation,  and  has  no  idea  of  going  over 
the  road  worn  in  many  ruts  by  the  slow  coaches  who  preceded  him. 
No,  indeed ;  there  must  be  some  startling  proposition  to  ruffle  the  sur- 
face of  this  complacent  audience,  and  nobody  can  get  up  the  steam 
quicker  than  our  orator.  If  you  want  a  new  poem,  he  will  give  it  to 
you  in  a  minute,  (sometimes  a  right  good  one.)  Wonl4  you  like  a 
new  religion  ?  You  can  soon  be  made  a  member  of  "  The  great  Ameri" 
can  ChurchP  Jerusalem  and  Rome  are  trampled  into  dust  in  the 
triumphant  march  of  the  "  three-hilled  city."    Here  are  the  geologi- 
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cal  "  tables  of  stone,"  to  be  read  by  the  wiseacres  of  Cambridge,  for 
Hoses  and  his  law  hardly  sait  the  times.  What  though  Paul  the 
Apostle  lies  buried  with  the  fathers,  don't  Parker  and  the  Professor 
reign  in  his  stead  ? 

Well,  to  make  a  long  story  short,  the  Professor's  imagination  hap- 
pened to  take  the  wrong  turn,  and  our  poor  friends  who  had  been  so 
long  saying  their  little  earnings  for  this  eventful  occasion,  were  the 
rafferers;  for,  to  their  unutterable  astonishment,  the  leading  man  in 
their  medical  school — their  selected  orator — ^had  turned  king's  evidence, 
and  was  prepared  to  show  to  them  and  the  world  the  pernicious  cron- 
sequences  of  their  art.  They  calkilated  upon  a  soothing,  agreeable 
cataplasm,  applied  with  the  gentlest  hand,  but  found  themselves  can- 
tharadized  and  croton-oiled  at  a  fearful  rate. 

"  Hasn't  a  man  the  right  to  think  what  he  pleases  and  say  what  he 
thinks  "  in  this  glorious  land  of  free  love,  free  religion,  and  free  thinking  ? 
"  Isn't  this  the  very  aim  and  end  of  our  institutions?"  Dr.  Holmes 
has  taught  you,  gentlemen,  what  yon  know  of  physic.  He  has  spent 
your  money  and  signed  your  sheep-skin.  Who  has  a  better  right  than 
he  to  speak  his  mind  freely  ? 

Yon  need  not  pass  a  resolution,  **  that  this  Society  disclaims  all 
raqponsibility  for  the  sentiments  contained  in  this  address."  The  Au- 
tocrat is  still  in  demand;  the  seventeenth  edition  of  the  poems  is  in 
presi,  and  everybody  buys  the  Professor  at  the  Breakfast-Table,  al- 
though the  M.D.  to  the  author's  name  is  carefnlly  withdrawn  from  the 
titie-page.  Sit  still,  my  friends,  and  don't  make  an  unnecessary  to-do. 
If  he  "  should  strain  the  truth  for  the  sake  of  an  epigram  or  an  an- 
tithesis/' can't  a  man  lie  a  little,  rather  than  spoil  a  joke  ? 

''My  friends  and  brothers  in  art,"  you  seem  to  be  satisfied  that  you 
are  practicing  a  useful  calling,  which  cures  some,  palliates  much,  pre- 
Tcnts  a  good  deal,  and  comforts  all  who  require  its  aid.  We  told  you 
80  when  at  college,  but  now  it  is  well  to  open  your  eyes  to  the  truth. 
Yon  are  just  helping  those  poor  devils  along  a  little  faster  by  stuffing 
down  their  throats  a  number  of  noxious  drugs.  "  If  the  whole  materia 
medica,  as  now  used,  could  be  thrown  into  the  bottom  of  the  sea,  it 
would  be  all  the  better  for  mankind  and  all  the  worse  for  the  fishes." 

We  can  make  an  exception  of  opium,  **  which  the  Creator  seems  to 
prescribe,  as  we  often  see  the  scarlet  poppy  growing  in  the  corn-fields;" 
bat  all  the  other  receipts  of  Omniscience  must  be  condemned.  The 
purple  fox-glove,  the  many-tinted  veratrum,  the  lilac  stramonium,  they 
are  all  "  nwiojowf  but  a  little  opium — ^it  helps  the  imagination. 
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Wine  most  be  preserved.  [Yoa  don't  cfttch  m  knowing  a  fdlow 
emptying  his  demyohna  into  Charke  River.]  "  Wine  is  food^'^  and 
**  when  a  circle  of  dever  fellowe  meet  U^ther  to  dine  and  have  a 
good  time  of  it,"  wine  is  "  the  g^eat  equalizer  and  fratemizer,  wUch 
works  up  the  radiators  to  tbeir  mazimnm  radiation,  and  the  absorb* 
ents  to  their  mazimnm  receptivity." 

Don't  throw  away  "  the  specifics."  [Yon  need  not  look  self-satisfied, 
my  good  man,  yon  didn't  discover  one  of  them.  The  Jesnits  and  tht 
qnacks  and  other  people  told  us  all  abont  them,  and  we  know  how 
they  should  be  nsed  without  yonr  advica]  Bnt  with  wine  comes  the 
gout,  and  besides^  I  might  get  the  chills  and  fever  whilst  peddling  mj 
tin  cups  about  the  country,  (cheap  article  at  fifty  dollars  apiece,  and 
with  more  sawder  in  them  than  I  intend  you  shall  have  to-day.) 

Chloroform  is  wortii  keeping.  Or,  m  more  elegant  phrase,  "  the  ndra- 
de  of  ansBsthesia" — as  mnch  a  miracle  as  many  that  old  fogies,  strap- 
ped down  by  threadbare  doctrines  and  antiquated  creeds,  think  so 
much  of.    Away  with  all  the  rest. 

[There  is  no  mistake,  bnt  the  Professor  did  give  his  friends  and 
brothers  in  art  a  handsome  drubbing.]  Doa't  you  know  "  that  everj 
noxious  agent,  inclading  medidnea,  which  would  hurt  a  well  man, 
will  hurt  a  sick  one?"  They  did  not  know  it;  one  pig-headed  old  gram- 
bler,  with  a  wide-brimmed  white  hat  and  a  hickory  cane,  had  thought 
that  disease  and  health  are  opposites,  and  what's  a  well  man's  poison 
might  be  a  sick  one's  meat.  Pshaw,  says  the  Professor  of  Anatomy 
in  Harvard,  the  best  system  of  practice  that  I  know,  is  the  one  *'  na- 
ture taught  to  the  first  mother,  when  she  saw  her  first-born  child  put- 
ting some  ugly  pebble  or  lurid  berry  into  its  month;  I  know  not  in 
what  language  it  was  spoken,  but  I  know  that  in  English  it  would 
sound  thus:  SpU  it  out  J' 

[At  this  last  shot,  old  Broadbrim  gave  an  awfnl  growl,  and  I  kuQW 
not  in  what  language  it  was  spoken,  but  I  tkirik  that  in  English  it^ 
would  have  sounded  thus:  Pur  him  out.] 

Mixing  mirth  and  sentiment  with  *'  practical  hints,"  the  orator  treat- 
ed his  audience  to  a  few  clinical  remarks,  worthy  of  Graves  and  Benne^ 
which  ought  to  be  preserved  without  mutilation: 

"  One  practical  hint  may  not  be  out  of  place  here.  It  seems  to  be 
sometime^  forgotten  by  those  who  must  know  the  fact,  that  the  tongue 
is  very  different,  anatomically  and  physiologically,  from  the  stomach. 
Its  condition  does  not,  in  the  least,  imply  that  of  the  stomach,  which 
is  a  very  different  structure,  covered  with  a  different  kind  of  epithelium 
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and  fornished  with  entirely  different  secretions.  A  silversmith  will, 
for  a  dollar,  make  a  small  hoe^  of  solid  silver,  which  will  last  for  cen- 
tories,  and  will  give  a  patient  more  comfort,  used  for  the  removal  of 
Ihe  accumalated  epitbeliam  and  fangoas  growths  which  constitute  the 
^  far,'  than  many  a  prescription  with  a  split-footed  R  before  it,  addressed 
to  the  parts  out  of  reacb." 

[There  were  many  qniet,  bat  attentive  auditors  of  this  pronuncia- 
isento  of  the  funny  doctor,  who  were  fresh  from  the  fight  with  gastri- 
tis, dyspepsia  and  typhoid  fever.  They  would  not  appreciate  the  Pro* 
fessor's  anatomy,  physiology,  or  bedside  knowledge.] 

No,  sir.  Scrape  their  tougues.  Massasoit  had  typhoid  fever,  and 
Governor  Winslow  scraped  his  tongue.  The  result  was,  that  the 
grateful  Indian,  overwhelmed  with  the  9qccess  pf  the  practice,  revealed 
a  dark  and  murderous  plot,  and  so  preserved  you  all  to  this  day. 
Tea,  sir,  it  "  may  save  the  Union,  some  of  these  times,  if  a  Presiden- 
tial candidate  should  be  taken  sick  and  his  tongue  wanted  cleaning.'^ 

[Suppose  you  get  in  practice  on  those  foul-mouthed  fanatics  and 
blasphemers  of  God  and  the  Bible,  who  enjoy  "  the  large  license  of 
gpeech  in  the  thinking  centre  of  this  continent,  the  brain  of  the  new 
world.'^ 

Here  is  another  spicy  paragraph,  which  will  amuse  our  readeara 
**  down  in  the  provinces."  They  will  be  surprised  if  the  graduates  of 
Harvard,  with  the  Professor  to  teach  them  clinical  medicine,  shonld 
be  guilty  of  such  blunders.  Give  it  to  them  well;  hilarious  Blue-beard, 
tickle^em  to  death: 

'*  Again,  see  how  the  '  bilious '  theory  works  in  every-day  life  here 
and  now,  illustrated  by  a  case  from  actual  life.  A  youthful  practi- 
tioner, whose  last  molars  have  not  been  a  great  while  cut,  meets  an 
experienced  and  noted  physician  in  consultation.  This  is  the  case:  A 
dinder,  lymphatic  young  woman  is  suckling  two  lusty  twins,  the  inter- 
vals of  suction  being  occupied  on  her  part  with  palpitations,  headaches, 
giddiness,  throbbing  in  the  head,  and  various  nervous  symptoms,  her 
eheeka  meantime  getting  bloodless,  and  her  strength  rnnning  away  in 
oompany  with  her  milk.  The  old  experienced  physician,  seeing  the 
yellowish  waxy  look  which  is  common  in  anaemic  patients,  considers  it 
a  'bilious'  case,  and  is  for  giving  a  rousing  emetic.  Of  course,  he  has 
to  be  wheedled  out  of  this;  a  recipe  is  written  for  beef-steaks  and  por- 
ter, the  twins  are  ignominiously  expelled  from  the  ansmic  bo^om,  and 
forced  to  take  prematurely  to  the  bottle,  and  this  pr6lific  mother  b 
iaved  for  fhtnre  nsefolness  In  the  line  of  maternity ."^ 
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Snppoie,  however,  tbat  all  these  noxiooe  agenta  were  good  for  the 
diteawB  for  which  they  are  recommcndedi  still  I  woqld  say:  Throw 
physic  to  the  dogs.  What,  do  yoa  want  to  care  that  wretch  **  with 
tabes  mesenterica,  hydrocephalus,  and  other  similar  maladies— <Ae  roa 
wnUd  be  mtncii  if  art  could  eoer  learn  to  preserve  tke  mUviduaU  subfed 
tot  kern  r 

[Leaye  them  in  the  wilderness,  says  the  savi^e,  or  the  lonely  caye. 
Ln  THEM  DIE,  responds  the  sentimentalist,  poet,  sage  and  physidan, 
who  greases  the  axle  ronnd  which  rolls  the  hnb  of  the  solar  system.] 

Going  about  the  country,  continues  the  excited  humanitarian,  try* 
ing  to  cure  poor  women  of  their  pains  and  aches.  "  T^ej/  ottgki  to 
kaioe  keadackes,  and  backaekes,  and itomaeh'aeka;  then  are  not  wMiftke§ 
do  not  have  tkemJ* 

[A  trembling  culprit  shrinlcing  under  the  lash— for  he  had  been  uf 
an  night  with  a  sweet  woman,  mother  of  children,  gentle  of  hearty  who 
bad  one  of  the  forbidden  pains— exclaimed:  Most  learned  orator,  did 
yon  ever  try  to  ease  the  pangs  of  sickness,  to  smooth  the  couch  of  iiif- 
fBring  ? 

Bless  me,  was  the  ready  i^plyt  wasn't  I  once  the  physician  to  the 
Broad  Street  District  of  the  Boston  Diq>ensary  ? ''  and  if  anybody  got 
well  nnd«r  my  care,  it  must  have  been  in  rirtue  of  the  rough-and-tnm- 
ble  constitution  which  emerges  from  the  struggle  for  life  in  the  sltreet- 
gutters,  rather  than  by  the  aid  of  my  prescriptions."] 

Tis  a  pity  that  we  have  no  room  for  more  extracts  from  the  Annual 
Address,  and  must  imagine  how  the  four  hundred  enjoyed  their  dinner 
after  this  traitorous  onslaught  from  one  who,  honored  and  trusted,  sat 
in  the  highest  seat  of  the  temple  of  medicine  and  tried  to  deface  its 
fair  proportions.  But,  if  the  friends  and  brothers  couldn't  laugh,  all 
thehomoBO-quacks,  herb^octors,  and  eclectics  enjoyed  the  joke  hugely; 
the  penny-a-liners  quote  the  professor  in  every  newspaper,  and  ad▼e^ 
tisements  introduce  theur  yegetable  remedies  under  the  patronage  of 
bis  high  authority. 

[Would  some  of  our  friends  please  send  us  a  copy  of  the  Professor's 
letter  resigning  his  chair  in  the  Medical  School  of  Harvard  ?  It  should 
be  placed  upon  record  as  a  noble  sacrifice  of  self  on  the  altar  of  prln" 
dple.  He  can  never  sign  his  name  to  the  diploma  of  another  **  Yir, 
ingenio  bono,  ac  scientia  ntili  praeditus,  morlbus  que  probis  ornatus^ 
post  tempus  usitatem  medicinsB  studio  et  praxi  impensum."  No — no| 
rather,  at  the  behests  of  a  higher  law,  see  him  and  his  gallant  follow* 
ers,  as  they  riddle  the  accursed  dens  of  Metcalfe  or  Chapman,  and  in 
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glorioQS  emalatioQ  of  ancestral  deeds,  sending  gallipots  and  pill-boxes 
to  the  bottom  of  Boston  E^rbor.] — Maryland  and  Virginia  Medical 
JoumaL 


Bellavua  Hospital — Death  following  Inhi^latiozi  of  Chloroform. 
[Reported  by  Alexander  Rives,  Jr.,  M.  D.,  Acting  Senior  Assistant.] 

On  th^  morning  of  Aag.  Ist,  1860,  at  or  about  10.45  a.  m.,  I  was 
requested  by  Dr.  Mason,  acting  house-surgeon  of  the  first  surgical  di- 
TisioD,  to  administer  chloroform  to  Michael  Lanahan,  preparatory  to 
the  operation  of  circumcision.  Patient  was  forty  years  of  age,  and 
eomplained  of  nothing  but  a  chancre  under  the  prepuce.  I  accord- 
li^ly  proceeded  to  administer  the  chloroform  on  a  napkin,  pouring 
oat  small  quantities  at  a  time,  and  allowing  a  space  of  from  one-half 
to  one  inch  to  intervene  between  the  patient's  mouth  and  the  napkin, 
80  that  there  might  be  a  free  admixture  of  atmospheric  air  with  the 
anesthetic  agent.  I  observed,  at  first,  nothing  unusual  in  the  beha- 
Tier  of  the  patient;  his  respiration  was  natural,  his  pulse  was  good, 
and  he  soon  exhibited  the  usaal  symptoms  of  muscular  action  which 
firecede  anaesthesia.  The  whole  amount  of  chloroform  thus  far  em- 
ployed could  not  have  exceeded  an  ounce  and  a  half,  and  a  large  por- 
tkm  of  this  must  have  been  lost  by  evaporation.  After  I  had  admin- 
istered the  chloroform  four  or  five  minutes  I  was  startled  by  a  sudden 
stertorous  expiration,  and  immediately  removed  the  napkin  entirely. 
This  was  the  first  intimation  that  I  had  of  the  patient's  being  so  nearly 
lUly  anesthetized.  For  nearly  a  minute  the  patient  continued  to 
nake  stertorous  expirations,  followed  by  regular  inspirations,  and  I  re- 
garded these  phenomena  as  nothing  more  than  signs  of  the  full  anes- 
thetic inflnence;  in  a  moment,  however,  after  a  long  stertorous  expira- 
tioD«  he  did  not  inspire.  We  immediately  alternately  compressed  the 
thorax  and  allowed  it  to  dilate  by  the  resiliency  of  its  walls,  and  in 
this  way  the  patient  continued  to  respire  for  a  short  time — occasionally 
mining  one  or  two  inspirations,  and  afterwards  taking  a  long  one; 
occasionally,  also,  he  would  take  a  deep  inspiration  unassisted  by  arti- 
fieial  respiration,  though  his  pulse  could  not  at  this  time  be  felt  at  the 
wrist.  We  now  gave  him  brandy  and  a  solution  of  carbonate  of  am- 
monia, both  by  the  mouth  and  by  injection. '  But  finally,  after  a  ster- 
torons  expiration,  he  ceased  to  breathe  altogether.  Dr.  Mason  ans- 
cidtated  his  heart,  but  no  sounds  could  be  heard.  We  rolled  him  on 
is  side  and  then  back  again,  after  the  plan  of  Marshall  Hall,  and  also 
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emplojkl  tho  gpdnmio  battery  to  the  chest  and  the  nape  of  the  neok^ 
ocouioDaDj  potting  the  two  poles  oyer  the  origia  and  insertion  of  tho 
thoracic'moscles.  A  tnbe  was  passed  into  the  trachea  bj  Dr.  Pengnet 
and  the  Inngs  inflated  with  the  bellows;  meantime  the  extremities  were 
mbbed  bj  assistants,  and  artificial  respiration  was  continned.  A  ta- 
nacnlnm  was  inserted  into  the  tongue,  by  which  means  it  was  drawn 
forward  and  held  in  this  position,  so  that  the  air  might  have  free  ac- 
cess to  the  Inngs.  At  the  expiration  of  an  hour  and  ten  minutes  the 
extremities  had  become  quite  cold,  the  pupils  were  widely  dilated,  the 
eyes  fixed,  the  pulse  for  more  than  an  hour  had  not  'been  felt  at  the 
wrist,  nor  had  the  heart-sounds  been  heard;  and  though  the  air  could 
be  heard  rushing  in  and  out  of  the  throat,  it  was  evident  that  this  was 
only  mechanical.  With  the  concurrence  of  one  of  the  visiting  physi- 
cians, who  was  present,  all  efforts  to  reme  him  were  discontinued. 

Pott-marUm  examnatum  iwentf-eigM  hours  after  death — ^Present  Drs. 
J.  R.  Wood,  Yan  Buren,  Oouley,  Meier,  Oreen,  and  others.  Weaflter 
warm;  rigor  mortis  moderate;  better  marked  in  the  lower  than  in  tha 
npper  extremities;  body  well  nourished;  post-mortem  congestion  opon 
the  posterior  part  of  the  trunk,  and  upon  the  head  and  side  of  the 
face;  chancre  on  the  glans  penis;  prepuce  oedematous;  abdomen  tym-- 
panitic;  dark  blood  escaping  from  the  nose  and  some  frothy  mueot 
from  the  mouth.  Head. — ^The  calvarinm  being  removed,  the  dura 
mater  was  found  normal;  subarachnoid  efifasion  enough  to  fill  the  sulci 
of  the  brain;  on  both  hemispheres  small  patches  of  old  lymph;  super- 
ficial cerebral  vessels  congested;  small  amount  of  bloody  serum  in  the 
lateral  ventricles;  brain  otherwise  healthy.  Thorax, — Lungs  collapsed;^ 
each  pleural  cavity  contained  about  eight  ounces  of  serum,  stidned 
with  blood;  about  two  ounces  of  serum  in  the  pericardium;  otherwise 
both  the  pleura  and  pericardium  were  healthy;  heart  soft  and^o^fty, 
and  upon  microscopical  examination  found  to  have  undergone  faitf 
degeneration;  weight  ten  ounces;  muscular  tissue  of  right  side  appear- 
ed of  the  natural  color;  auricle  and  ventricle  were  opened,  but  contain- 
ed no  clot;  valves  healthy;  the  muscular  tissue  of  the  left  side  also  ap- 
peared of  the  natural  color;  the  auricle  and  ventricle  of  this  side  were 
also  opened,  but  contained  no  blood-clot.  The  valves  healthy,  and  of 
a  bright  color;  one  or  two  patches  of  atheroma  upon  the  mitral  valves. 
Both  lungs  were  found  congested  throughout,  particularly  the  posterior 
portion;  in  the  right  lung  there  were  some  apoplectic  clots  in  the  up- 
per and  lower  lobes;  left  lung  also  contained  an  apoplectic  clot  as 
large  as  a  filbert  in  the  lower  lobe;  both  lungs  were  oedematous  and 
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loip  crepitant  than  usual.  Abdomen, — Small  amount  of  bloodj  serum 
in  the  cavity;  kidneys  large,  and  weighed  about  eight  ounces  each, 
and  both  healthy  apparently;  capsules  more  adherent  than  usual;  both 
kidneyi  were  somewhat  congested.  Spleen  as  large  again  as  usual,  but 
natural  as  regards  consistency.  Liver  healthy;  weight  about  five 
pomids,  and  somewhat  congested.  Stomach  presented  a  patch  of  con- 
geation  near  the  cardiac  extremity,  close  to  the  cesophageal  opening. 
l%ere  was  also  another  patch  of  congestion  near  the  pyloric  orifice. 
InUstines  were  inflated  with  gas;  otherwise  healthy.  Bladder  firmly 
coiitracted. 


THE  SALE  OF  POISONS. 

We  last  week  noticed  the  action  of  the  Academy  of  Medicine  with 
reference  to  the  enforcement  of  the  new  law  of  this  State,  passed  by 
the  last  Legislature,  regulating  the  sale  of  poisons.  As  this  act  has 
neyer  been  published  in  our  columns,  and  as  its  provisions  apply  equally 
to  the  other  cities,  as  well  as  large  towns  of  the  State,  we  insert  it  at 
length,  in  order  to  give  it  as  wide  a  publicity  as  possible.  It  is  as 
foDows: 

The  People  of  the  State  of  New  York,  represented  in  Senate  and 
Assembly,  do  enact  as  follows: 

8bo.  1.  No  person  shall  sell  or  give  any  poison  or  poisonous  sub- 
stance, without  recording  in  a  book,  to  be  kept  for  that  purpose,  the 
name  of  the  person  receiving  said  poison,  and  his  or  her  residence, 
together  with  the  name  and  residence  of  some  person  as  witness  to 
socih  sale,  excepting  upon  the  written  order  or  prescription  of  some 
r^nlarly  authorized  practicing  physician,  whose'name  must  be  attached 
to  such  order.    Such  book  shall  be  kept  open  for  inspection. 

8bc.  2.  No  person  shall  sell,  give,  or  dispose  of,  any  poison  or  poi- 
sonoas  substance,  except  upon  the  order  or  prescription  of  a  regularly 
authorized  practicing  physician,  without  attaching  to  the  vial,  box,  or 
paicel,  containing  such  poisonous  substance,  a  label  with  the  name  and 
residence  of  snch  person;  and  the  word  ''  poison,"  printed  upon  it  with 
red  ink,  together  with  the  name  of  such  poison  written  or  printed 
thereon  in  plain  and  legible  characters. 

Sec.  3.  These  provisions  shall  apply  to  the  following  poisonous  sub- 
stanoes,  excepting  when  sold  in  wholesale  quantities  of  one  pound  and 
over,  viz.:  arsenic  and  its  various  preparations;  oxalic  acid;  corrosive 
mbllmate;  chloroform;  sugar  of  lead;  tartar-emetic;  opium  and  its 
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prepsrations;  oil  of  bitter  almonds;  cjannrets  of  potaasiaiD,  mereorj, 
dlTer,  and  anc;  deadly  nightshade;  henbane;  poison  hemlock;  pmssic 
add;  aconite  and  its  yarions  preparations;  atropa  and  its  salts; 
cantharides;  croton  oil;  datnra  and  its  salts;  digitalis  and  its  prepar 
rations;  nnx  vomica  and  its  preparations ;  elaterinm ;  ergot  and  its  prepa> 
rations;  yeratria  and  its  salts;  cannabis  indica  and  its  preparations. 

Sbc.  4.  Any  person  infringing  any  of  the*proTisions  of  this  act,  shall, 
upon  conyiction,  be  deemed  gnilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and  shall  be 
punished  by  a  fine  not  exceeding  fifty  dollars. 

8so.  5.  This  act  shall  only  apply  to  incorporated  cities,  and  villages 
having  a  population  of  one  thousand  inhabitants. — Am.  Med.  Timet, 

EDITOR'S    Tj^JBLE. 

THB  HBW  TORK  MBDZCAIi  OOLXiBQSl 

In  opening  their  eleventh  session,  have  added  to  their  means  of  prao* 
tieal  teaching,  by  devoting  one-third  of  their  cdlege  building  to  the 
Ibondation  of  a  "Charity  Ho^Htal,"  which  has  been  fitted  up  for  the 
purpose  with  all  needful  facilities,  and  takes  its  place  henceforth  among 
our  public  charities,  under  the  favor  of  the  Board  of  Trustees,  tiie 
Alumni,  and  other  friends  of  the  school. 

By  this  novel  addition  to  their  means  of  practical  instruction,  the 
students  of  this  college  will  have  the  opportunity  of  witnessing  bed- 
side practice  daily  in  the  wards  of  this  Hospital,  by  following  their 
teachers  immediately  from  the  lecture-rooms  into  the  presence  of  the 
patients,  and  thus  actual  demonstration  will  accompany  the  didactic 
lectures. 

This  extraordinary  advantage  will  thus  be  superadded  to  the  daily 
cllniques  held  by  the  professors  also  in  the  college  building,  while  the 
students  will  have  access,  besides,  to  all  the  other  clinical  advantages 
which  our  metropolitan  city  affords. 

The  Professorship  of  Physiology  has  been  filled  by  the  appointment 
of  B.  K.  Browne,  M.D.,  of  New  York.  The  Trustees  have  been  for- 
tunate in  securing  for  this  important  chair  a  gentleman  familiar  with 
microscopical  manipulations,  and  enthusiastically  devoted  to  vivisec- 
tions; MO  that  the  science  will  be  taught  demonstratively,  with  all  the 
recent  improvements. 

The  chairs  of  Materia  Medica  and  Clmical  Medicine  will  be  filled 
in  time  for  the  opening  of  the  regular  session. 

We  have  been  authorized  to  say  that  the  prospects  of  a  class  are 
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enconraging  iq  a  high  degree,  the  matricalations  already  exceeding 
those  of  any  former  year,  at  so  early  a  date. 

The  ftraetieal  character  of  the  teaching  is  the  leading  characteristic 
of  this  college.  The  Professors  of  Chemistry  and  Toxicology  having 
been  long  associated  together  in  teaching  demonstratively,  the  sta- 
dents  will  be  practiced  in  rotation  in  experimental  analysis  in  the 
laboratory,  which  contains  apparatus  unsurpassed  in  the  country  for 
variety  and  extent. 

In  eVery  other  department  it  is  designed  to  aim  at  practical  and 
demonstrative  teaching,  and  to  this  end  every  available  aid  will  be 
enlisted,  without  regard  to  labor  or  expense.  Especially  is  it  intended 
to  secure  Practical  Pharmacy,  in  connection  with  the  chair  of  Materia 
Medica,  to  an  extent  hitherto  unattainable,  for  which  purpose  the 
pharmaceutical  department  of  the  hospital  affords  ample  facilities. 


PRELIMINARY  COURSB  AT  THE  NEW  70RK  MEDICAIi 
COLLEGE.  AND  CHARIT7  HOSPITAL. 

This  course  of  daily  lectures  and  cliniques  opened  on  the  ITth  of 
September,  agreeably  to  announcement,  and  though  at  so  short  no- 
tice, promises  well  for  the  school.  Prof.  Carnochan's  introductory 
was  very  largely  attended,  and  several  of  the  New  York  dignitaries 
of  the  profession,  and  some  from  abroad,  were  present.  His  subject 
was  Amputations,  illustrating  the  circular  and  flap  operations  upon 
the  cadaver  before  him,  and  performing  two  surgical  operations  on 
patients  of  the  clinique,  who  were  in  attendance.  The  other  profes- 
sors have  continued  to  lecture  alternately,  in  the  order  published, 
twice  in  each  day,  besides  the  daily  cliniques.  The  hospital  has  been 
fully  prepared,  aod  is  already  in  use,  so  that  by  the  time  for  the  regu- 
lar course  to  begin,  the  beds  will  doubtless  be  occupied  by  patients  in 
sufficient  numbers  to  be  of  essential  service  to  the  students.  The  sec- 
ond  story  of  the  building,  including  the  large  middle  lecture-room,  is 
thus  employed.  Practical  Anatomy  is,  commenced  in  the  dissecting- 
rooms,  and  chemical  as  well  as  toxicological  operations  are  going  on 
in  the  laboratory.  Prof.  Jacob!  is  busy  in  lecturing  and  clinical  teach- 
ing in  the  department  of  Children's  Diseases,  and  Prof.  Browne  is 
preparing  for  his  physiological  demonstrations.  All  the  members  of 
the  Faculty  are  active  in  preparation  for  practical  teaching,  and  by 
their  united  contributions,  the  Museum  is  greatly  enriched.  The  Char- 
ity Hospital  is  attracting  throngs  of  visitors,  and  awakening  much 
public  attention. 
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The  two  other  medicftl  achooU  of  the  city  are  prepuiiig  Imr  thtoir 
winter  8eflfi<Hi.  Thtt  of  the  XTniTerttij  haye  Mitered  ii|Nm  their  "pnh 
Vmataj  conxiBe,  end,  we  leamy  with  very  encoomging  proipei^  I^M- 
ident  Draper  has  returned  from  Europe  with  mach  edat,  and  the  Til- 
eran  ex-lSreeident,  Dr.  Mott,  is  on  hand,  as  e?er  ready  for  his  wotk| 
haying  improTed  his  health  by  mstication  during  the  summer.  Whfle 
the  old  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons,  with  the  TeneraUe  Dr. 
Delafield  at  their  head,  and  under  the  patronage  of  Columbia  CoU^, 
are  actite  in  Misnging  for  tiie  coming  session.  So  that  in  mecBeal 
matters,  we  are  to  haye  a  busy  season  this  foil  and  winter.  Compe- 
ttUon  is  the  life  of  business,  and  we  wish  success  to  l^itimate  medical 
education  in  all  the  schools  of  our  city,  and  hope  for  greater  pro^er- 
ity.  Let  New  York  bestir  herself,  and  take  the  rank  to  which  she  is 
entitled. 


-»♦♦■ 


TRIUMPH  OP  CONSERVATIVE  8UROER7. 

Dr.  Nichols  reports  in  the  N.  O.  Med.  and  Surg,  Journal  a  cure  of 
Inguinal  Aneurism,  by  digital  compression,  which  occurred  in  the  ser- 
vice of  Dr.  Warren  Stone,  who  has  thus  rescued  the  patient  from  the 
dangerous  operation  of  tying  the  iliac  artery,  which  itself  is  so  often 
fatal.  The  pulsation  ceased  after  making  pressure  continaously  for 
thirty  hours,  and  within  forty  hours  the  cure  was  announced  as  suc- 
cessful; and  after  fifty-four  hours,  watching  the  case  longer  was 
judged  unnecessary.  The  time  since  elapsed,  and  the  proof  given  by 
the  patient  enduring  laborious  exertion  at  a  cotton-press  for  weeks, 
demonstrate  that  complete  success  has  been  attained. 

The  actual  service  of  twenty-four  physicians  and  students  was  ne- 
cessary to  keep  up  the  compression,  by  alternating  with  each  other, 
ih  thrusting  the  thumb  directly  against  the  neck  of  the  aneurismal 
sac,  so  that  all  pulsation  in  the  tumor  ceased.  The  only  auxiliary 
needed  to  make  the  compression  tolerable  by  the  patient,  was  to  be- 
numb the  sensibility  by  occasional  doses  of  morphine. 

We  trust  that  the  happy  result  in  this  case  will  encourage  similar 
efforts  to  avert  operations  of  this  class,  and  we  cpngratulate  all  con- 
cerned. 


-»♦< 


LONG  ISLAND  COLIiEGB  HOSPITAIi. 

The  Cincinnati  Lancet  and  Observer  has  published  a  slanderous  as- 
sault upon  this  school,  for  which,  if  its  editors  are  the  men  we  take 
them  to  be,  they  will  make  haste  to  apologize,  and  this  for  their  own 
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lake.  With  what  motive  or  parpose  they  appeal  to  us  personally,  in 
eonnecUon  with  this  editorial  calomny,  we  know  not;  but  as  they  have 
gratoitoosly  done  so,  though  we  have  no  connection  or  responsibility 
with  the  school  they  wantonly  assail,  we  pronounce  the  statement  li- 
belous and  false.  We  do  so  after  full  investigation,  though  our  knowl- 
edge of  the  honorable  men  composing  the  Council  and  Faculty  of  the 
Long  Island  College  Hospital  prompted  us  to  anticipate  the  false- 
hood of  the  allegation. 

Were  Drs.  Stevens  and  Murphy  moved  to  this  outrage  upon  their 
peers  by  the  fact  that  one  of  the  graduates  of  the  school  has  already 
attained  a  Professorship  in  the  new  Faculty  of  the  Ohio  Medical  Col- 
lege 7  Is  that  any  justification  or  palliation  of  their  scandalous  at- 
tack upon  such  men  as  Professors  Flint,  Hamilton,  Doremus,  and 
their  colleagues  ?  It  may  be  the  morale  of  Cincinnati,  but  ''  for  one 
we  protest  against  it." 


ANOTHER  MEDICAL  WAR  AT  CINCINNATI. 

Our  brethren  of  the  Qneen  City  of  the  West  seem  to  be  pugnacious 
to  an  extent  unparalleled  in  any  other  city  of  the  world.  We  an- 
nounced in  our  last  number  the  reorganization  of  the  Ohio  Medical 
College  with  a  new  faculty,  and  offered  our  best  wishes  for  their  har- 
mony and  success.  But  we  have  been  startled  by  the  twin  journals 
of  Cincinnati  and  Cleveland,  both  of  which  contain  an  editorial  philip- 
pic against  certain  members  of  the  new  faculty,  and  an  expose  of  the 
recent  explosion  in  the  old  one,  abounding  in  personalities,  which  it 
had  been  creditable  to  both  parties  if  they  had  been  withheld.  No 
possible  good  to  anybody  can  be  effected  by  such  "  pitching  in  "  to 
the  old  quarrels  of  former  coUengues,  but  much  evil  on  both  sides  is 
certain.  Why  not  "  bury  the  hatchet,"  now  that  the  deed  is  done  ? 
We  counsel  all  parties  to  **  sponge  out  and  begin  again,''  for  this  they 
must  do,  if  we  are  ever  to  see  either  college  or  journal  in  Cincinnati 
worthy  of  the  profession  and  the  city.  It  cannot  be  that  either  party 
in  the  strife  can  consent  to  have  the  Queen  City  given  over  wholly  to 
quackery,  and  abandon  the  field  to  eclectics,  whoso  efforts  at  teaching 
remind  us  of  the  magicians  in  the  time  of  Pharaoh,  imitating  the 
miracles  of  Moses. 

If  the  new  faculty,  of  whom  we  do  not  know  enough  to  speak  as  a 
body,  will  go  through  their  session  without  quarreling  with  each 
other,  in  the  atmosphere  of  Cincinnati,  they  will  merit  high  honor. 
Id  the  name  of  Drake  and  Harrison,  and  Mussey,  we  command  the 
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peace,  and  hope  that  oar  confreres  Stevens  and  Mnrphj,  "  if  they 
cannot  be  peaceable,  wQl  be  as  peaceable  as  they  can."  We  Talne 
them  both  too  highly  to  see  them  provoking  "  pistols  and  coffee,''  when 
their  daels  shonld  be  fonght  with  lancet  and  pills.  We  are  snre 
that  their  co-editor,  onr  old  friend  Weber,  will  concur  with  his  name- 
sake the  Medical  Gazdie,  since,  like  ourselves,  he  is  only  a  "  looker  on 
in  Verona." 

DEATH  IN  OUR  RANKa 

Among  the  recently  deceased  members  of  onr  profession  we  are 
pained  to  chronicle  the  following,  viz.: 

Dr.  Charles  W.  West,  of  Georgia,  late  Professor  of  Chemistry  ia 
Angosta  and  Savannah,  aged  45. 

Dr.  Robert  C.  Williams,  of  Dablin.  He  was  Professor  of  Materia 
Medica  in  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons  in  Ireland,  and  had  been  its 
President  and  one  of  the  Surgeons  of  the  Dublin  Hospital.  He  was 
eminent  as  a  practitioner,  writer  and  teacher.    His  age  was  52. 

Professor  John  Idzars,  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons  in  Edin- 
burgh, &c.,  one  of  the  ablest  writers  and  teachers  of  that  celebrated 
school,  and  distinguished  especially  by  his  surgical  achievements. 

Dr.  Samuel  Denton,  Practical  Professor  in  the  University  of  Miohi* 
gan  from  its  organization,  a  worthy  and  able  man,  whose  loss  to  the 
school  is  much  lamented.     His  age,  58. 

Dr.  Addison,  of  London,  whose  name  is  identified  with  the  disease 
which  he  called  melasma  supra  renale,  since  called  Morbus  Addisonii, 
and  in  which  he  maintained  the  connection  between  a  discolored  skin 
and  the  supra-renal  capsules.  He  was  eminent  as  a  writer  and 
teacher.  His  age  was  70,  and  he  committed  suicide  in  a  fit  of  insane 
melancholy.     His  loss  to  the  profession  is  greatly  deplored. 


-»♦•' 


CORRECTION. 

The  article  on  "  Caffein  as  an  Antidote  to  Opium"  was  inserted  in 
the  Gazette  because  of  its  intrinsic  merits.  But,  much  to  our  regret, 
the  name  of  its  author  was  not  given,  an  omission  as  unaccountable  as 
it  is  unpardonable.  Though  late,  we  now  acquaint  our  readers  that 
Prof.  Henry  P.  Campbell,  of  the  Augusta  College,  Georgia,  should 
have  been  duly  credited  with  its  authorship. 

Our  last  number  referred  to  the  official  report  of  the  fatal  case  by 
chloroform  at  Bellevne,  which  was  in  type,  but  crowded  out.  It  is 
now  inserted  from  the  Times,  having  been  commented  on  in  September. 
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DISSBCXXNO  WOUNDa 

At  the  meeting  of  the  New  York  MedicoGhirargical  College  oa 
tiie  13th  iuflt.,  Professor  CarDOchan  being  ananimoaslj  reqaested  to 
give  some  account  of  bis  recent  sickness,  stated  that  the  malady  from 
which  he  had  been  suffering  during  the  past  six  or  seven  weeks,  arose 
from  the  examination  of  the  cadaver  of  a  dropsical  patient,  who  had 
also  suffered  from  ovarian  troubles, the  liver  and  some  other  organs  being 
also  diseased.    The  autopsy  was  made  in  some  haste,  and  no  oppor* 
tonity  was  afforded  for  obtaining  lard  or  oil  for  the  protection  of  the 
himds.    The  contents  of  the  abdominal  cavity  were  still  warm,  though 
life  bad  been  some  hours  extinct.     Udving  laid  open  the  abdomen,  and 
absorbed  the  accumulated  liquid  by  spouges,  the  hands  of  the  operator 
were  passed  into  the  cavity,  and  the  diseased  organs  were  sought  out, 
and  examined.    The  wound  being  sewn  up,  he  washed  his  hands,  and 
as  he  had  not  punctured  tliem  during  the  necropvsy,  nor  could  perceive 
any  abrasion  of  the  skin,  he  was  not  alarmed,  when,  in  the  evening  of 
the  same  day,  he  felt  the  ends  of  his  fingers  somewhat  painful.    Next 
morning  the  forefinger  was  swollen,  as  if  affected  with  felon.    Still  he 
would  not  believe  that  any  trouble  was  to  be  apprehended,  and  no 
remedial  measures  were  adopted.    The  inflammation,  however,  spread, 
and  the  pain  increased.    The  following  day  the  malady  seemed  to  be 
gaining  ground,  and  in  the  evening  the  swelling  extended  to  the  wrist. 
He  naturally  became  alarmed,  and  soaked  his  hand  in  ley,  but  it  was 
too  late;  the  virus  had  been  absorbed,  and  the  symptoms  continued  to 
Increase  in  intensity.    The  lymphatics  became  much  eularged,  and  the 
limb  generally  swollen.     Irritative  fever  supervened,  and  suppuration 
commenced  about  the  hand,  accompanied  with  considerable  hardness 
tn  the  affected  parts.     He  called  in  some  of  his  medical  friends,  and 
after  consultation,  openings  were  made  on  the  forefinger,  the  back  of 
the  hand,  and  higher  up  on  the  arm.    The  evacuation  of  the  pus  did 
not  diminish  the  pain,  but,  on  the  contrary,  seemed  sometimes  rather 
to  aggravate  it.    After  one  of  the  incisions  he  became  perfectly  pros* 
trated  with  agony,  the  digital  nerve  being  probably  in  part  divided. 
As  the  disease  progressed  he  became  typhoid,  probably  from  the  ab* 
sorption  of  the  virus,  and  was  treated  with  brandy,  quinine,  and 
stimalants.    Symptoms  of  pyaemia  also  appeared.    The  brain  was 
gtonned,  and  he  remembers  scarcely  anything  for  two  weeks.    By  de- 
greea  the  malady  spent  its  force,  and  the  pain  began  to  subside;  bat 
the  amelioration  was  slow,  and  very  different  firom  that  of  an  ordinary 
tmunatlc  lesion.    The  consUtational  lymptoms,  also,  slowly  abated. 

49 
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Of  the  special  pointa  of  intereet  in  the  eaae,  one  was  the  zjmotic  in- 
flaenoe  of  the  Timi.  It  seemed  to  have  a  power  of  generating  new 
morbific  corposdes^  and  propagated  itself  in  all  directions  with  con« 
siderable  rapidity.  Thos  the  inflammaUon  speedily  invaded  the  whole 
of  the  hand,  stiffening  the  fingers,  so  that  fears  were  entertained  that 
the  nse  of  that  member  might  be  entirely  lost.  Thence  it  spread  op- 
ward  through  the  limb,  but  happily  it  was  arrested  before  invading 
with  any  very  considerable  Yimtence  the  axilla,  which  was  the  pria* 
cipal  seat  of  snppnration  in  the  recent  lamentable  case  of  Dr.  De  8% 
a  yonng  Brazilian  physiciani  who  recently  died  at  Paris  Arom  a  dissect- 
ing wonnd  in  the  thnmb. 

After  one  of  the  incisions.  Dr.  Oamochan  felt  spannodic  twitchings 
in  Tarions  parts  of  the  body;  and  the  mnsdes,  especially  ot  the  calt 
of  the  leg,  contracted  violently,  causing  moch  pain.  The  temporal 
muscles  were  also  affected,  and  there  was  a  consequent  stiffness  aboat 
the  Jaws,  and  a  hardness  about  the  ^gomatic  arch.  These  symptoms, 
which  seemed  initiatory  of  tetanus,  happily  soon  passed  away.  In  the 
case  of  Dr.  De  8a  no  such  spasms  occurred,  though  he,  as  well  as  ProL 
Oamochan,  was  so  tormented  with  pain  that  sleep  was  impossible,  ex- 
cept when  procured  by  morphia  or  other  narcotics.  The  pwbi  resem- 
bled that  of  neuralgia,  and  was  probably  due,  in  part,  to  pressure 
made  on  the  nerves,  through  the  hardening  and  contraction  of  the  ex- 
uded products  of  inflammation  poured  around  them.  Hence,  in  pro- 
portion as  the  nerves  became  accustomed  to  these  new  conditions, 
their  abnormal  sensibility  was  diminished,  and  the  pain  gradually 
became  less  intolerable. 

It  is  remarkable  to  how  great  a  degree  the  state  of  health  of  the 
recipient  controls  the  effects  of  dissecting  wounds.  In  both  the  cases 
we  have  mentioned,  and  in  nearly  all  others  that  have  come  to  our 
knowledge,  the  infected  constitution  was  suffering  at  the  time  from 
irritability  or  diminished  health.  Usually,  also,  the  virus  has  been  re* 
ceived  from  a  recent  subject. 


-♦♦♦- 


PROFESSOR  L.  M.  LAWSON, 

Late  of  Cincinnati,  has  accepted  the  chair  of  Clinical  Medicine  in  the 
University  of  Louisiana,  to  which  he  had  been  invited  by  the  Faculty. 
The  qualifications  of  Dr.  Lawson  in  this  department  are  unsurpassed, 
and  we  congratulate  the  Faculty  on  the  acquisition;  and  could  heartily 
wish  that  the  colleges  in  other  cities  were  all  supplied  with  cUnical 
teachers  of  equal  ability  with  those  in  the  two  schools  of  New  Orleans. 
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National  Medical  College,  (Department  of  Columbian  College,)  Waab- 

Ington,  D.  C. 

We  hare  receired  the  annaal  circular  of  this  Institation  for  1860-61, 
and  observe  that  considerable  changes  have  lately  been  made  in  the 
Facaltj,  which  is  now  a  strong  one,  and  is  constituted  as  follows: 

Thomas  Miller,  M.D.,  Emeritus  Professor  of  Anatomy  and  Physiol- 
ogy, and  President  of  the  Faculty;  James  J.  Waring,  M.D.,  Professor 
of  Obstetrics  and  Diseases  of  Women  and  Children;  John  G.  F.  Hol- 
Bton,  M.D.,  Professor  of  the  Theory  of  Surgery;  John  0.  Riley,  M.D., 
Professor  of  Materia  Medica,  Therapeutics  and  Hygiene;  Nathan  Smith 
Lincoln,  M.D.,  Professor  of  Anatomy  and  Physiology;  Robert  King 
Stone,  M.D.,  Professor  of  the  Practice  of  Surgery  and  Clinical  Surgery; 

A.  Y.  P.  Garnett,  M.D.,  Professor  of  Clinical  Medicine;  George  M. 
Dove,  M.D.,  Professor  of  the  Theory  and  Practice  of  Medicine;  George 

B.  Schafifer,  Professor  of  Chemistry;  William  E.  Waters,  M.D.,  De- 
monstrator of  Anatomy;  Frederick  Schafhirt,  Naturalist,  Janitor,  and 
Curator  of  Museum ;  Jno.  C.  Riley,  M.D.,  Dean. 

The  next  session  (the  39th)  will  begin  on  Monday,  Oct.  15th,  and 
end  on  the  1st  of  March  next. 
The  number  of  students  the  past  session  was  eighty-three. 


t*4 


OHIO  MEDICAL  JOURNAL. 

An  editor  who  persists  in  adding  insult  to  injury,  excludes  himself 
from  all  courtesy.  The  only  "  frustration "  we  have  met  with  is  in 
the  failure  of  our  effort  to  make  him  honest  and  truthful.  He  compels 
US,  however,  to  make  a  free  translation  of  the  bad  Latin  of  which  he 
complains,  and  we  do  this  for  his  benefit,  viz.:  "  A  liar  is  not  to  be 
believed,  though  he  should  speak  the  truth." 


-»♦» 


SURGICAL  INSTRUMENTS. 

Wade  4"  Ford,  of  86  Fulton  Street,  as  may  bo  seen  by  their  ad* 
Tertisement,  are  largely  engaged  in  the  importation  and  manufacture 
of  everything  in  their  line,  and  furnish  priced  catalogues  whenever  or- 
dered. 

H.  Hernstein,  393  Broadway,  is  also  largely  engaged  In  the  mftnn- 
facture  of  all  kinds  of  surgical,  dental,  and  other  instruments,  at  his 
•team  factory  in  Mercer  Street.    See  advertisement. 

Creorge  Tiemann  Sf  Co.,  having  been  so  long  before  the  profession, 
eontent  themselves  with  announcing  their  card. 

We  can  recommend  these  houses,  having  dealt  with  aH,  and  never 
found  either  of  them  in  fault,  to  supply  all  our  wants  in  theur  line. 
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Dr.  QuerUf  135  Fourth  Ayenae,  has  made  his  mark  by  the  prepara- 
ttoD  of  God-H?er*oil  Jelly  and  Jellified  Castor-oil,  which  are  in  great 
demand,  and  have  the  preference  everywhere.  His  Norwegian  Cod- 
liver  Oil,  in  oar  hands,  has  proved  itself  of  extraordinary  efficacy  in 

eroptive  diseases. 

■ » ■    ■ 

ABCBRICAN  PHARMACJBUTICAIi  ASSOCIATION. 

Discussion  on  the  Vending  of  Poisons  by  Druggists,  Sept.  14. 

The  discussion  was  elicited  by  the  following  resolution,  introdooM 
by  Dr.  Squibb,  of  Brooklyn: 

Whereas,  the  subject  of  legal  restraint  for  controlling  the  sale  dC 
poisons  is  at  present  much  agitated  in  8ome  States  of  the  Unioii^  add 
appears  to  be  attracting  unusual  attention;  and  whereas  this  Assocm* 
tion  has  always  regarded  this  important  subject  as  one  of  the  refor« 
mutions  most  desirable  between  pharmaceutists  and  the  pubh'c;  and 
whereas  several  bills  have  been  enacted  and  proposed  for  the  purpose 
of  t  ifecting  the  desired  object,  neither  of  which  entirely  meets  the  ap- 
pr(>val  of  this  body:  therefore 

llesolved,  That  the  judgment  of  this  Association  be  now  had  npon 
the  subject,  and  that  thereon  a  committee  of  three  be  appointed  to 
mature  a  plan  by  which  the  object  may  appear  to  be  best  attainable, 
that  committee  to  report  at  the  next  session  of  the  Association. 

Dr.  Guthrie  said  that  all  the  laws  in  this  country  relating  to  the 
sale  of  poisons  began  at  the  wrong  end.  They  make  it  obligatory  on 
the  vendor  of  poisons  to  furnish  these  poisons  on  the  recommendation 
of  a  regular  physician;  but  they  do  not  point  out  who  is  the  regular 
physician.  The  druggists  cannot  recognize  who  is  regular — whether 
Tom  Jones,  who  writes  his  name  at  the  foot  of  a  prescription,  is  regu- 
lar or  irregular;  in  fact,  there  is  no  such  thing  as  regularity  recognized 
even  by  the  profession  itself.  We  doctors  may  know  who  is  regular, 
but  this  is  a  knowledge  which  cannot  be  communicated,  and  it  would 
be  of  no  avail  and  no  consequence  if  it  could.  Any  man  who  can 
write  a  bobtailed  B  at  the  top  of  a  prescription,  and  a  scrawl  at  the 
bottom  that  he  calls  his  name,  is  regular.  The  first  thing  for  ns  to 
determine  is,  who  are  physicians,  and  who  apothecaries;  and  for  this 
some  guarantee  of  competence  must  be  required.  We  regulate  who 
shall  sell  gunpowder;  so,  also,  some  men  are  licensed  to  sell  whiskey; 
and  thus,  also,  should  it  be  with  physic,  so  that  we  could  fix  the  re- 
sponsibilities somewhere.  A  man  opens  a  general  store,  and  puts  on 
his  shelf  half  a  dozen  bottles  of  hair  restoratire  and  some  rat  poison — fie 
sells  thepofison  to  tlie 'first  customer  who  vrsrit8it;it  has  its  legitimate 
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effect,  and  the  public  immediately  cry  out  that  an  infernal  apothecary 
has  killed  somebody!  The  law  also  gives  us  no  standing,  and  then 
holds  us  responsible  for  the  doings  of  every  fool ;  and  as  to  legal  re- 
straint of  the  evil  itself,  there  is  no  law  in  any  State  but  what  is  a 
dead  letter.  In  country  stores  cream- tartar  and  arsenic  are  on  the 
same  shelf.  We  must  meet  this  matter  boldly.  No  one,  unless  legally 
authorized,  should  be  allowed  to  sell  drugs;  thus  might  the  character 
of  the  business  be  elevated,  and  a  distinction  made  between  the  dis- 
pensing apothecary  and  the  man  who  merely  sells  patent  medicines, 
paints,  oils,  and  dye-stuffs.  Only  such  persons  should  be  allowed  to 
dispense  poisonous  drugs  as  hold  a  diploma  from  some  college  of 
pharmacy ;  or,  if  this  is  not  obtainable,  he  should  have  the  certificate 
of  two  respectable  physicians  as  to  his  character  and  ability ;  for  it 
18  only  by  some  sign-manual  that  we  can  recognize  him.  In  this  way, 
also,  the  druggist  might  be  held  responsible  as  such  for  what  he  does. 

Mr.  CoDDiNGTON  doubtcd  whether  any  restriction  that  might  be 
placed  on  the  sale  of  poisons  would  much  diminish  it.  If  a  man 
wanted  to  commit  suicide,  and  could  not  obtain  poison,  why  there  wa9 
a  choice  of  means;  and  if  he  wanted  it  for  criminal  purposes,  the  laW 
^old  easily  be  circnmyented.  If  he  could  not  buy  an  ounce  of  arsenic, 
he  ^onld  buy  a  pound,  and  use  what  was  necessary.  And  then,  pet- 
iMps,  the  cook  would  use  the  remainder  for  saleratast 

i)r.  Squibb. — The  object  of  laws  on  this  subject  is  to  prevent  the 
criminal  use  of  poisons — for  suicide  (which  cannot  be  controlled)  and 
for  murder.  But  what  are  poisonous  drugs  ?  and  how  shall  we  con- 
trol their  sale  ?  The  public  must  be  protected  in  the  use  of  drqgg 
and  lAedicmes,  as  well  as  criminals  prerented  from  using  them  as  poi- 

gfiuL  The  lists  of  poisons  embrace  altogether  too  many  articles, 
pimn  and  its  preparations,  for  instance,  though  often  used  by  sui- 
ctdes,  are  seldom  employed  for  murderous  purposes;  and  to  place  a 
restriction  on  all  these  preparations  would  be  absurd.  The  cyanidei 
Abo  are  not  commonly  resorted  to;  they  may  be  used  by  mistake;  bat 
i^t,  of  course,  cannot  be  controlled.  Cyanides  of  mercury,  silver, 
anc,  or  potassium,  are  seldom,  if  ever,  used,  and  the  cyanide  of 
iK>ta68rum  is  an  extensive  article  of  commerce.  Cannibus  indica, 
also,  and  its  preparations,  are  never  used  as  poisons;  so  with  can- 
fharides,  digitalis,  henbape,  nux  Tomiqa,  and  many  others.  Ergot,  it 
18  true,  is  used  for  criminal  purposes,  but  the  criminality  is  usually  on 
ihe  {mrt  of  the  physician,  not  the  public.  These  tilings,  which  have 
been  li^ted  as  poisons,  enpivnber  .the  law,  ai)d  retider  it  a  dead  letter. 
Then,  again,  the  laws  of  the  tTni'lied  States  uphold  flfee  trade  in  doc^ 
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toriog  and  in  pharmacy,  as  well  as  other  things;  bat  now  the  law- 
givers say  we  must  control  the  consequences  of  this  free  trade.  They 
hold  us  tight  with  one  hand,  and  let  us  loose  with  the  other.  The 
controlling  influence  ought  rather  to  consist  in  providing  a  proper  class 
of  persons,  and  then  protecting  them  in  their  rights,  and  holding  them 
responsible  for  wrongs. 

Dr.  Percy,  of  Boston,  said  that  he  it  was  who  drew  up  the  original 
form  of  the  present  law  regulating  the  sale  of  poisons,  but  it  met  with 
such  opposition  from  retailers  that  it  had  to  be  much  altered.  It  had 
originally  a  section  lictnsing  the  vendor  of  poisons,  but  this  could  not 
pass.  The  law  now  requires  that  the  vendors  must  sell  only  at  the 
order  of  a  physician,  and  that  they  keep  in  a  book  the  name  of  the 
purchaser;  and  that  there  be  a  third  party  as  witness  of  the  sale. 
This  would  not  prevent  suicide — it  is  useless  to  attempt  that;  but  the 
law  has  already  done  great  good — ^it  has  already  prevented  murder. 
With  regard  to  can thar ides,  also,  this  article  is  used  for  criminal  pur- 
poses; and  ergot  also  is  used  daily  by  abortionists — women  even  use 
it  themselves. 

Mr.  Pabbish,  of  Philadelphia,  said  he  was  favorable  to  these  re- 
strictive laws;  but  too  many  articles  are  enumerated,  and  the  law  is 
too  complicated.  Laws  are  not  of  much  account  in  this  country; 
though,  if  we  could  execute  the  laws  as  they  do  in  some  other  coun- 
tries, they  might  be  of  some  avail.  The  safety  of  the  public  consists 
in  having  conscientious  physicians  and  apothecaries — and  that  is  the 
only  safety.  A  conscientious  apothecary  will  not  sell  a  poison  where 
there  is  the  slightest  suspicion  of  criminal  purposes;  but  if  a  man 
comes  with  an  order  that  has  the  appearance  of  a  physician's  pre- 
scription, and  a  physician's  name  to  it,  the  druggist  cannot  go  behind 
that.  Of  the  hundreds  of  physicians'  prescriptions  put  up,  the  drug- 
gist often  does  not  know  half  of  the  physicians  whose  names  are  at- 
tached. I  have  known  ergot  sold  by  an  apothecary  to  a  physician, 
and  in  a  few  days  the  apothecary  was  showing  a  fodus  of  thirty  days 
as  its  result;  but  it  was  the  physician  who  was  guilty,  and  not  the 
apothecary.  The  apothecaries  save  thousands  of  lives  by  their  care. 
Let  the  different  Colleges  of  Pharmacy  frame  suitable  laws  regulating 
this  matter,  and  then  get  their  respective  Legislatures  to  pass  them; 
or  let  this  Association  frame  a  law  of  general  application,  and  have  it 
sent  to  all  the  State  Legislatures  for  their  action. 

Dr.  Guthrie  said  that  there  must  be  a  distinction  drawn  between 
the  true  apothecary  and  the  mere  seller  of  drugs — that  thus  the  pro* 
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fession  might  bQ  elevated,  and  an  incentive  put  before  the  yoang  men 
who  enter  drag-stores  to  become  edacated  men — not  mere  dry-goods 
or  grocery  clerks.  The  laws  should  oflfer  privileges  to  educated  drug- 
gists; they  ought  to  prescribe  that  drugs  shall  be  sold  only  by  a  cer- 
,  tain  few ;  and  if  they  are  poisonous,  the  physician  might  be  compelled 
to  go  to  the  apothecary's  himself,  and  have  them  put  up.  < 

Dr.  A.  K.  Gardner. — The  most  injurious  thing  for  a  community  is 
to  have  a  law  passed  that  cannot  be  carried  out;  and  the  law  on  this 
subject  passed  by  the  State  of  New  York  comes  under  that  classifica- 
tion. If,  moreover,  we  do  not  have  conscientious  men,  the  law  will  bo 
broken  whenever  it  is  advantageous  or  profitable  to  do  so.  The 
present  law  is  objectionable,  because  it  says  poisons  must  be  sold  at 
the  order  of  a  physician.  Now,  any  individual  is  a  doctor  if  he  only 
says  he  is — that  is,  if  he  can  collect  his  fees — which  is  the  principal 
object  of  being  a  doctor.  A  barber  pulls  down  his  pole  and  puts  up  his 
shingle,  and  he  is  a  doctor — perhaps  an  eclectic  doctor,  or  a  woman's 
doctor,  or  a  horse  doctor,  or  something.  We  must  first  hare  a  law 
designating  who  doctors  really  are,  and  then  another  law  restricting^ 
dmggists  to  educated  and  honorable  men;  otherwise  any  law  regnlat- 
ing  the  sale  of  poisons  will  be  of  no  avail.  In  Europe  the  law  fixes 
who  physicians  are,  and  does  not  allow  any  man  to  quack  it  unless  he 
quacks  it  under  a  regular  diploma.  The  homoeopaths  ia  France  or 
Germany  are  not  such  fellows  as  we  have  here,  but  men  of  educa- 
tion, who  must  first  obtain  degrees — though  they  may  afterwards  fall 
from  grace.  So  then,  also,  the  apothecary  mast  be  regularly  trained 
for  his  profession  before  he  can  practice  it.  But  in  Paris  everybody 
can  buy  poisons;  at  least,  such  is  my  experience.  I  have  gone  into  a 
-  drug-shop  and  got  an  ounce  of  laudanum,  and  my  name  was  not  on 
any  list  of  names,  unless  it  was  the  police  register.  (Laughter.) 
Everybody's  name  is  on  the  police  register  in  Paris.  In  this  coun- 
try, John  Snooks,  when  he  wants  to  commit  suicide,  evades  the  law 
by  buying  his  strychnine  to  kill  rats;  and  the  apothecary,  in  turn, 
cheats  him.  "How  much?"  says  Snooks.  ''A  dollar!"  says  the 
apothecary,  while  the  original  cost  was  not  a  shilling.  [Another 
druggist  said  it  would  not  be  two  cents.]  Then  the  apothecary  calls  to 
his  office-boy,  "  Here,  Peter,  come  herel"  and  Peter  signs  his  name  as  a 
witness  that  the  purchase  was  legitimate.  So,  also,  a  druggist  who 
sells  ergot  for  improper  purposes  will  cheat.  There  is  no  preventive 
in  this  matter  but  integrity;  fines  will  not  restrain  good  men,  nor 
prevent  bad  ones  from  doing  wrong.    So  it  seems  to  me  that  until 
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yoa  go  back^  aDd  fix  who  shall  be  apothecaries  and  droggists,  70a 
cannot  accomplish  anything.  Not  more  than  two- thirds  of  the  dn^- 
gists  of  this  city  haTe  proper  qoalifications.  Lot  physicians,  also, 
send  theur  prescriptions  to  conscientious  drnggists,  and  thus  either 
starve  ont  these  miserable  hucksters,  or  confine  them  to  the  sale  of 
^irit-gas,  paints,  and  oils. 

Mr.  JuKGGAS  thought  that  if  the  physician  sent  his  prescriptions  to 
a  particular  drug-store  it  would  only  increase  the  evil,  as  the  puUie 
would  beliete  that  he  was  paid  for  it,  and  was  conni?ing  with  the 
druggist 

If  r.  GoBDOK  believed  that  the  law  would  be  of  more  avail  if  it 
restricted  the  sale  of  a  few  particular  poisons  commonly  known  l^ 
tiie  public.  Some  years  ago,  a  law  was  passed  in  Ohio  restraiaiiig 
tin  saie  of  poisons,  but  specifying  onlj  arsenic,  as  two  cases  of  pei- 
■bping  had  just  taken  place  from  that  drug.  The  law  provided  that 
the  anauc  should  be  edartd^  and  no  case  of  poisomng  from  that  tiib* 
'fltihoce  has  tidLen  place  there  since  then. 

Mr.  MiASiM  said  that  legislative  bodies  could  not  coatnd  this  mat- 
ter.   Tina  Association  has  widim  itself  the  ekmenta  to  control  it 

lir.  ConDiNOTQX  aaid^that  a  stringent  law  would  l}e  gladly  accepted 
hj  the  apothecaries.  The  difficulty  was  not  wi^  tiiem,  but  in  getting 
the  peof^e  to  conform  to  the  law. 

Mr.  Carney,  of  Boston,  said  that  he  had  abolished  the  sale  of  poi- 
aons  in  his  own  store,  that  is,  known  poisons,  and  had  for  years  de- 
clined to  sell  to  strangers  arsenic,  corrosive  sublimate,  and  such  arti- 
des.  Another  Boston  apothecary,  when  strychnine  is  called  for  Ibr 
rats,  puts  up  cream  of  tartar,  and  in  this  way  he  had  once  sayed  the 
life  of  a  woman.  She  thought  she  was  going  to  die,  and  stomaok- 
pumps  and  all  the  paraphernalia  were  gone  through  with,  but  she  re- 
covered! 

Mr.  Stbabns,  of  Detroit,  thought  that  laws  to  regulate  the  sale  of 
poisons  was  like  treating  a  disease  that  required  constitutional  treat- 
ment, by  local  applications.  He  defied  them  to  produce  any  law 
that  would  be  of  any  result.  We  need  more  science,  and  intelligenoe, 
and  character  among  the  druggists.  Let  this  Association  go  on,  and 
its  action  will  work  out  a  cure. 

Prof.  Pbootor  thought  the  apothecaries  wanted  protection  as  well 
as  the  public.  The  law  of  Pennsylvania  limits  poisons  to  five  arti- 
cles— arsenic,  corrosive  sublimate,  prussic  acid,  morphia,  and  strjch- 
nine — and  provided  that  the  purchaser  should  be  known  to  the  apc^h- 
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ecary,  and  that  there  should  be  a  witness;  but  this  law  merely  ena- 
bles the  officer  to  Gnd  oat  to  whom  it  was  sold,  and  who  sold  it — it 
did  not  restrict  the  sale. 

Dr.  Percy  said  that  this  law  covered  the  whole  groundr— it  lets  us 
know  upon  whom  the  puuishment  shall  fall. 

The  subject  was  then  referred  to  a  committee  of  three,  to  report  on 
at  the  next  meeting,  next  August,  at  St.  Louis. 


MARKS'S  ARTIFICIAL  UMBa 

We  have  so  long  announced  and  used  the  instruments  of  Palmer  & 
{Sd.  only,  in  this  department,  that  the  advertisement  of  another  mano- 
ftcturer  has  taken  us  by  surprise,  and  reminds  us  that  we  may  baye 
•teriooked  or  undervalued  the  artificial  limbs  made  by  others,  som^ 
of  which,  like  those  of  Mr.  Marks,  seem  to  have  secured  the  pf^trpo- 
age  of  many  surgeons  and  patieats.  Tlie  "  cheapness  in  price,'^  to 
which  he  alludes,  is  certainly  a  merit  worthy  of  commendation,  since 
Ipofit  of  the  mutilated  who  need  them  find  the  cost  a  burden,  thou^ 
^e  artificial  limb  is  a  necessity.  He  claims,  also,  greater  simplicity 
aiid  equal  durability;  but  of  this  we  are  no  judges,  though  we  harjB 
.IjMn  persons  wearing  the  limbs  of  Mr.  Marks  with  comfort  and  aatjf- 
fiustion,  and  it  is  due  to  him  to  say  so. 


»♦♦- 


THE  CONICAIi  WASHINQ  MACRINp. 

Jl  muscle  movement  in  the  right  direction  is  shown  by  the  ?zt^- 
jIy^  demand  that  has  sprung  up  for  French's  **C(>niailJ* 

Setter  than  dumb-bells  or  dinner  pills,  ladies  will  find  that,  in  sioci- 
ijX(k^ty  of  construction,  perfection  of  work,  and  ea«e  of  management,  it 
Ull^ta  fully  every  demand  made  upon  it. 


»♦< 


PURB  MILK. 

• 

Oor  city  readers  will  not  fail  to  be  interested  in  the  i^v^rtiseme^t 
ft^  t)ie  Rockland  County  and  New  Jersey  Milk  Assodation,  in  wbiish 
thU  guarantee  to  furnish  a  pure  article  only.  We  have  taken  great 
interest  in  this  movement,  recommended  and  used  the  mlk  thus  fur- 
wbed,  and  many  of  our  patients'  children  are  thriving  under  that  fur- 
niBhed  by  a  angle  cow,  and  which  is  sold  separately.'  If  the  Ocmi* 
jgpaiiy  continue  to  perform  what  they  promise,  their  patroaage  m^J  hp 
indefinitely  extended,  and  they  will  be  public  bene^t(99. 
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ITBBia.  :^ 

Professor  Willard  Parker  has  nei  resigned  the  chair  of  Sargery  ia  • 
the  Nevr  York  (College  of  Physicians  and  Sargeons,  as  reported  in 
some  of  the  papers;  bat  will  still  be  on  hand,  with  his  "  Lectnror 
AAjnnct." 

Dr.  Geo.  T.  Elliott  has  resigned  being  any  longer  "  Lecturer  Ad- 
junct" to  Professor  Oilman,  in  the  College  of  Physicians  and  Sargeons. 
Reason  assigned,  the  breach  of  good  faith,  he  having  been  promised 
promotion  to  the  "  Adjunct  PfofessorsUj^  at  this  session. 

Profenor  Van  Baren  kas  resigned  his  Surgeoncy  in  the  New  York 
Hospital.  Reason,  want  of  time  to  perform  its  duties  daring  At  ^ 
wmter  session  of  the  Uniyersity.  The  vacancy  is  si^d  to  be  oscDhit- 
ing  between  Drs.  Sands  andAgnew.  Nepotism  or  Ikvoritism  agda  I 
fbr  there  are  a  score  of  suigeons  in  the  city  superior  to  them  botk 
The  staff  of  that  Hospital  will  soon  become  a  ''standing  joke.*         r 

Professor  Jacobi,  of  the  New  York  Medical  Ooll^^  and  Ohiittf 
Hoq[Htal|  has  no  connection  whatever  irith  the  New  York  XJnivmtl^ 
School,  so  that  the  announcement  of  his  name  in  such  connecdic^b 
the  JBerM  is  a  mistake.  His  lectures  and  cliniques  on  Infkh^^PIc 
thology  and  Therapeutics  are  regularly  held  on  the  appointed  days 
of  each  week,  at  the  New  York  Medical  College,  in  13th  Street. 

The  Commissioners  of  Charities  and  Correction  have  taken  the  ap- 
pointment of  the  House  Surgeons  and  Physicians  in  the  Hospitals  of 
the  Aims-House  department  into  their  own  hands,  which  is  a  wise 
and  judicious  reform.  Several  appointments  have  been  made,  and  w^ 
see  that  they  are  advertising  for  candidates  to  fill  other  vacancieip 
seven  of  which  are  in  Bellevue  Hospital.  The  Board  have  abolidiSd 
the  diploma  system  at  the  latter  institution,  and  substitute  cards  cer- 
tifying to  attendance  upon  the  clinical  teaching. 

The  Bulletin  of  the  New  York  Academy  of  Medicine  contains  the 
paper  of  Dr.  A.  K.  Gardner  on  Apoplexy  of  the  lungs  as  an  accident 
of  labor,  and  the  debate  consequent  upon  its  reading,  in  which  Dti. 
Thomas,  Finnell,  and  Others  took  part,  regarding  oodema  of  the  hugs 
to  be  the  true  diagnosis  in  one  case,  and  congestion  in  the  other. 

At  the  last  meeting  of  the  Academy,  Dr.  Martin  read  a  paper  on 
the  use  of  one  blade  of  the  forceps,  in  tedious  labor,  for  altering  the 
poution  of  the  head  and  for  traction,  which  was  criticised  by  Prof 
Barker  and  others. 
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r  Professor  Miles,  who  succeeds  Dr.  Holbrook  in  the  chair  of  Anato- 
mj  in  the  Soath  Carolina  Medical  College,  is  said  to  have  ample 
qaalifications  for  the  place,  and  to  be  deservedly  popular  with  the 
whole  profession.  This  school  will  continue  to  sustain  its  high  reputa- 
tion, although  some  of  its  ablest  men  have  retired  within  a  few  years. 
It  still  retains  a  superior  Faculty,  and  ranks  among  the  best  schools 
of  the  country. 

The  American  Pharmaceutical  Association  has  lately  held  Its  an- 
nual session  in  this  city,  which  was  well  .attended  from  abroad,  repre- 
aeotatiyes  being  present  from  most  of  the  States  of  the  Union.  The 
Btmost  harmony  prevailed,  and  the  meeting  was  one  of  great  interest 
and  osefnlness. 

A  complimentary  dinner  was  given  by  the  <}ruggists  of  New  York, 
At  St.  Nicholas  Hotel,  to  their  brethren  of  the  Association,  which 
pMsed  off  with  much  eclat.  The  worthy  host  excelled  himself  in  the 
bounteous  provision  for  his  guests,  and  the  table,  its  contents  and  itt 
docorations,  were  all  the  theme  of  high  commendation.  Many  of  oUr 
physicians  were  present  as  invited  guests,  and  the  choice  sentiments 
were  responded  to  by  numerous  speakers.  John  Meakim,  Esq.,  pre- 
sided with  dignity  and  grace.  The  venerable  President  of  the  College 
of  Physicians  and  Surgeons  was  present,  and  Dr.  John  Watson,  Pres- 
ident of  the  Academy  of  Medicine,  was  among  the  speakers.  The  00- 
eaiion  was  gratifying  to  all. 

Vapor  of  CAloroform  in  Earache. — Dr.  Ford,  of  Savannah,  reports 
in  the  Southern  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal  the  following  instance 
of  cure  of  earache,  from  the  vapor  of  chloroform,  applied  as  follows: 
'I  Taking  a  two-ounce  vial,  a  small  opening  was  punched  through  the 
bottom;  a  little  cotton-wool  soaked  with  chloroform  was  then  put  into 
the  vial.  The  mouth  of  the  vial  was  now  applied  to  the  external 
aeatos.  The  attendant  then  placing  his  lips  to  the  punctured  extrem- 
ity of  the  vial,  blew  the  vapor  into  the  external  ear.  The  relief  was 
instantaneous,  and  the  patient  soon  fell  asleep,  being  cured  by  this  sin- 
gle local  application.  We  commend  the  above  method  as  well  wor- 
th j  of  trial  in  cases  of  this  painful  affection  of  childhood." 

Medkal  Oraduates  for  the  Year  1860. — As  far  as  reported,  there 
have  been  1,497  graduates  in  medicine  turned  out  by  the  various 
Medical  Colleges  in  the  United  States  this  year.  If  the  list  were 
pleted,  it  would  probably  swell  the  number  to  about  1,600. 
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BOOK     NOTICES. 

Tbh  Tukort  and  Praotick  of  If idwirbt.  By  Fubetwood  Ghubobill,  If .D^ 
Ao.,  with  additiooB  by  D.  Franod  Cokius,  If .D.,  Ac.  Philadelphia:  BlancharA 
ft  Lea.    1860. 

Tbta  to  a  new  American  edilioa  of  a  well-known  standard  work,  firam  tht 
foortb  oorreoted  and  euUrged  EngliBfa  edition.  It  has  recently  been  greatly  im- 
proved by  the  author,  and  very  JudioioaB  additions  have  been  made  by  Dr.  Goo- 
die, 10  that  thto  laaue  by  the  American  poMishers  to  the  most  complete  work 
extant  In  thla  department  It  contains  194  illustrations,  and  has  been  broagfat 
cot  In  superior  etyle.  We  have  only  to  repeat  our  fdxrmer  commendaOon  of 
this  work  of  Dr.  Ghurohiil.  which  In  all  respects  to  an  jidmirable  lexi4iook  kx 
atodents.  aud  deserves  a  plaoe  In  evci^  medical  library.  The  manual  on  the 
qaaliOeatlons  and  duties  of  the  monthly  nurse,  which  the  editor  has  appended, 
with  the  consent  of  the  anttor,  to  worth  the  price  of  the  book  to  ayoonglM^ 
•OQoheiir, 

Pftivonpuea  ANO  PmAcncB  or  If QDaar  Sdbcset.    By  Robbbt  Dhuit,  VJJXP^ 

ItondoQ. 

Tlito  work  was  original^  tosned  as  the  "  Snrgeoali  Vmde^Me€^m^*  but  has 
now  reached  Its  tigkik  Loudon  ediOoo,  entorged  and  fa^roved  by  the  mtohin 
tiMI  from  thto  last  Ihe  preseat  new  Amsrtosn.editloa  has  been  prepared,  ^^^  j| 
rertoioa  by  an  Amerinin  suigeon,  who  has  dooe  the  book  good  service,  bJTalflf 
able  Improvements,  indndlBgAmeitaiftMyvoltiea.  Itooatnlmii9tUluaMW4 
mmf  of  whtoh  are  new  oad  ■•afU,  a^  ]€•  of  whioh  are  introdaeed  -^J^ 
AMriean  editor,  whose  naam,  for  some  rsasoa,  to  wittiidd. 
■"■U  oaaaol  be  neeeamry  to  say  awtu  Ihaa  ttmt  thto  book  now  awfita  Ita  9lf« 
<|«fb foras a t^tttteok for auideata of  ovgoiy  it  to  uoamMnd.  WitUa^ 
parts  Emitter  to  ooadensed  wbtoh  elsewhere  has  been  spread  but  lata  two.hm 
VNumes  of  so  formidable  a  else  as  to  deter  the  reader;  and  yet  the  prineiiiHi 
uad  practice  of  surgery  will  be  found  here  complete,  and  in  sufficient  4etaUL 
We  heartily  recommend  the  book,  and  t^nk  the  publishers  for  its  ezeellehl 
typography,  binding,  and  engravings. 


Delinquent  rabseribeni  are  sgiUn  reminded  that  payment  in  advance  to  the  rnto, 
and  unless  they  now  remit,  they  will  be  charged  13  for  the  year  18M. 
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ORIGINAL   DEPARTMENT. 

Professorial  Staff  of  the  Medical  Colleges  of  the  United  States. 

We  are  indebted  to  the  Stadcnts'  number  of  the  American  Medical 
TimeSf  Oct.  13tb,  1860,  for  extended  details  upon  the  subject  of  Med- 
ical education  in  the  forty-seven  Colleges  of  the  country.  Mainly  from 
this  source  we  have  compiled  the  following  abstract,  showing  the  num- 
ber of  schools,  their  location,  the  branches  taught,  and  the  names  of 
the  men  who  con.stitute  the  several  faculties.  It  may  serve  useful  par- 
poses,  for  reference  and  comparison. 

By  this  list,  it  will  appear  that  a  large  majority  of  the  Colleges  have 
seven  Professors;  a  considerable  number  ha^e  but  six;  some  have^re, 
and  two  have  on]y  four  f  The  Lind  University  has  12  Professors; 
the  New  York  Medical  College  12;  the  New  Orleans  School  of  Med- 
,  icine  and  University  of  Louisville,  9  each;  the  National,  Augusta, 
Savannah,  Oglethorpe,  Rush,  Kansas,  University  of  Louisiana,  Massa- 
chusetts, Berkshire,  St.  Louis,  Long  Island,  and  Castleton,  have  each 
8,  while  all  the  rest  retain  the  old  number  of  seven ,  except  those  which 
fall  even  below  this  number;  Michigan  and  Virginia  having  but  four 
each. 

We  have  not  enumerated  the  Emeritus,  or  the  adjunct  professors, 
among  the  teachers  of  the  country,  but  only  those  who  fill  chairs  in 
some  department  of  the  schools  and  are  responsible  for  stated  lectures. 
The  aggregate  number  of  teachers  or  professorships  in  all  the  forty- 
seven  schools  of  the  country  appears  to  be  342. 

Besides  these,  there  are  numerous  Emeritus  and  adjunct  chairs  and 
lectureships  held,  besides  demonstrators,  prosectors,  assistants,  &c., 
51 
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eoimected  with  the  coUeg^B;  and  clinical  teaching  in  the  hospitals^ 
infirmaries,  Ac,  is  a  prerogatire  exercised  by  the  medical  stafb  of 
these  pablic  charities. 

So  that  by  oar  estimate,  more  than  500  pablic  medical  teachers  are 
occapied  more  or  less  in  the  bosiness  of  instruction,  while  the  whole 
number  of  pupils  in  all  our  schools  cannot  exceed  six  thousand.  If 
theee  were  equally  distributed,  there  would  be  but  twelye  pupils  to 
each  teacher,  and  180  for  each  College.  But  as  they  are  not,  the 
numbers  of  students  rary  from  600  to  80;  so  that  many  schools  must 
be  largely  below  the  average. 

The  aggregate  number  of  graduates  does  not  exceed  2,000,  one- 
third  of  the  wh^le  number  of  students. 

We  thus  arrive  at  the  evidence  that  the  supply  of  doctors  is  in  no 
danger  of  exceeding  the  demand,  for  the  annual  mortality  among  phy- 
sicians is  found  to  leave  1,000  vacancies  every  year;  and  meanwhile 
the  population  of  the  country  is  increasing  25  per  cent,  annually. 

Of  course,  we  are  estimating  only  the  regular  physicians,  exclusive 
of  the  hordes  of  quackery,  whom  no  man  can  number,  for  their  name 
is  LegionI 

New  York. 

COLLEGE  OF  PHYSICIANS  AND  SURGEONS. 

Edward  Delafield,  M.D.,  President,  and  Prof.  Emeritus. 

Alexander  H.  Stevens,  M.D.,  LL.D.,  Prof.  Emeritus. 

John  Torrey,  M.D.,  LL.D.,  Prof.  Emeritus. 

Joseph  Mather  Smith,  M.D.,  Materia  Medica  and  Olin.  Med. 

•Robert  Watts,  M.D.,  Anatomy. 

Willard  Parker,  M.D.,  Surgery. 

Chandler  R.  Gilman,  M.D.,  Obstetrics  and  Med.  Jurisprnd. 

Alonzo  Clark,  M.D.,  Pathology  and  Practical  Medicine. 

John.C.  Dalton,  Jr.,  M.D.,  Physiology  and  Microscopic  Anat. 

Samuel  St.  John,  M.D.,  Chemistry. 

Thos.  M.  Markoe,  M.D.,  Lecturer  Adjunct  Surgery. 

.Poster  Swift,  M.D.,  Lecturer  Adjunct  Obstetrics. 

.UNIVERSITY  OP  NEW  YORK,  MEDICAL  DEPARTMENT. 

Rev.  ilsaac  Ferris,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  Chancellor. 
Valentine  Mott,  M.D.,  LL.D.,  Emeritus. 
Martin  Paine,  M.D.,  LL.D.,  Materia  Med.  and  Therapeutics. 
'  Gunning  S.  Bedford,  M.D.,  OI>stetrics. 
John  W.  Draper,  M.D.,  LL.D.,  Chemistry  and  Physiology. 
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Alfred  C.  Post,  M.D.,  Surgery. 
William  H.  Yan  BareD,  M.D.,  Anatomy. 
John  T.  Metcalfe,  M.D.,  Practice  of  Medicine. 

NEW  YORK  MEDICAL  COLLEGE  AND  CHARITT  HOSPITAL. 

R.  Ogden  Doremus,  M.D.,  Chemistry. 

J.  M.  Garnochan,  M.D.,  Clinical  and  Operative  Surgery. 

D.  Meredith  Reese,  M.D.,  LL.D.,  Medicine  and  Med.  Jurisprud. 

B.  J.  Raphael,  M.D.,  Principles  and  Practice  of  Surgery. 

A.  E.  Gardner,  M.D.,  Clinical  Midwifery  and  Dis.  of  Females. 

Jno.  0.  Bronson,  M.D.,  Anatomy. 

Chas.  A.  Budd,  M.D.,  Midwifery. 

A.  Jacobi,  M.D.,  Infantile  Pathology  and  Therapeutics. 

Bern  L.  Budd,  M.D.,  Toxicology. 

R.  K.  Browne,  M.D.,  Professor  of  Physiology  and  Microscopy. 

W.  R.  Whitehead,  M.D.,  Professor  of  Clinical  Medicine. 

G.  Thurber,  M.D.,  Professor  of  Materia  Med.,  Bot.  and  Phar. 

Joseph  Shnettner,  M.D.,  Lecturer  on  Pathological  Anatomy. 

M.  Bradley,  M.D.,  Adjunct  Professor  of  Anatomy. 

LONG  ISLAND  COLLEGE  HOSPITAL,  BROOKLYN. 

Austin  Flint,  M.D.,  Practical  Medicine  and  Pathology. 

Frank  H.  Hamilton,  M.D.,  Surgery. 

James  D.  Trask,  M.D.,  Obstetrics. 

R  Ogden  Doremus,  M.D.,  Chemistry  and  Toxicology. 

Joseph  C.  Hutchison,  M.D.,  Surg.  Anat.  and  Operative  Surg. 

John  C.  Dal  ton,  M.D.,  Physiology  and  Microscopic  Anatomy. 

De  Witt  C.  Enos,  M.D.,  Anatomy. 

Edwin  N.  Chapman,  M.D.,  Materia  Med.  and  Therapeutics. 

ALBANY  MEDICAL  COLLEGE,  ALBANY. 

Alden  March,  M.D.,  Surgery. 

James  McNaughton,  M.D. 

James  H.  Armsby,  M.D.,  Anatomy. 

Howard  Townsend,  M.D.,  Materia  Medlca  and  Physiology. 

Charles  H.  Porter,  M.D.,  Chemistry  and  Med.  Jurisprudence. 

John  V.  P.  Quackenbush,  M.D.,  Prof,  of  Obstetrics. 

UNIYERSmr  OF  BUFFALO — ^MEDICAL  DEPARTMENT — BUFFIX/). 

Charles  B.  Coventry,  M.D.,  Emeritus. 
James  P.  White,  M.D.,  Obstetrics. 
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Edward  M.  Moore,  B.D.,  Suigery  and  Clinical  Sorgerj. 
Ofltorge  Hadley,  H.D.,  Chemistry  and  Pharmacy. 
Thomaa  F.  Rocheeter,  M.D.,  Medidne  and  Clinical  Medicine. 
Bandford  Baatman,  M.D.,  Anatomy. 
Joahua  R.  Lothrop,  M.D.,  Materia  Medica. 

esNiTA  mmicAL  ooixni,  oufSTA. 

John  Towler,  M.D.,  Chemistry  and  Phannacj. 

Frederick  Hyde,  M.D.,  Sorgery. 

George  Borr,  M.D.,  Anatomy. 

Caleb  Green,  M.D.,  Physiology  and  Pathdogy. 

Hiram  N.  Eastman,  M.D.,  Medidne  and  Materia  Medica. 

Joaejili  Beattie,  M  J).,  Obstetrics  and  Med.  Jorisprndence. 

PemuylTanfaL 

VNivnajSirT  or  psnisTLTjUfii— m kdical  nsPAKfimrr,  pmLADKLPHiiu 

William  Gibson,  M.D,^  Emeritus  Sorgery. 

George  B.  Wood,  M.D.,  Emeritus  Medidne. 

Samuel  Jackson,  M«D.,  Institutes  of  Medicine. 

H.  L.  Hodge,  M.D,,  Obs.  and  Dis.  of  Women  and  Children. 

Ji>Ht<»ph  CarsoD,  M,D.,  Materia  Medica  and  Pharmacy. 

Uobert  E.  llogerH,  M.D.,  Chemistry. 

Joseph  Leidy,  M.D.,  Anatomy. 

llenry  H.  Smith,  M  D.,  Sorgery. 

William  Pepper,  M.D.,  Theory  and  Practice  of  Medicine. 

JEFFERSON  MEDICAL  COLLEGE. 

Robley  Danglison,  M.D.,  Institutes  of  Medicine,  etc. 
Joseph  Pancoast,  M.D.,  General,  Descriptive  and  Snr.  Anat. 
Charles  D.  Meigs,  M.D.,  Obs.  and  Dis.  of  Wo.  and  Children. 
Franklin  Bache,  M.D.,  Chemistry. 

Samuel  D.  Gross,  M.D.,  Institutes  and  Practice  of  Surgery. 
Thomas  D.  Mitchell,  M.D.,  Mat.  Med.  and  General  Therap. 
Samuel  H.  Dickson,  M.D.,  Practice  of  Medicine. 

PENNSYLVANIA  COLLEGE — MEDICAL  DEPARTMENT,  PHILADELPHIA. 

B.  Howard  Rand,  M.D.,  Chemistry. 
Henry  Hartshome,  M.D.,  Practice  of  Medicine. 
Lewis  D.  Harlow,  M.D.,  Obstetrics,  etc. 
William  S.  Halsey,  M.D.,  Surgery. 
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Wm.  Hembel  Taggart,  M.D.,  Materia  Medica. 
James  Aitken  Meigs,  M.D.,  iDStitates  of  Medicine. 
Wm.  H.  Gobrecht,  M.D.,  Anatomy. 

Tennessee. 

UNIVERSITY  OF  NASHVILLE — XEDICAL  DEPARTMENT — NASHVILLE. 

Thomas  R.  Jennings,  M.D.,  Professor  of  Anatomy. 
J.  Berrien  Lindsley,  M.D.,  Prof,  of  Chemistty  and  Pharmacy. 
0.  E.  Winston,  M.D.,  Prof.  Materia  Medica  and  Med.  Jnr. 
A.  H.  Bnchanan,  M.D.,  Prof.  Surg.,  Anat.  and  Physiology. 
John  M.  Watson,  M.D.,  Obs.  and  Dis.  of  Women  and  Children. 
Paul  P.  Eve,  M.D.,  Prof,  of  Principles  and  Practice  of  Surg. 
W.  K.  Bowling,  M.D.,  Prof,  of  Institutes  and  Prac.  of  Med. 
Wm.  T.  Briggs,  M.D.,  Adjunct  Prof,  and  Dem.  of  Anat. 

MEMPHIS  MEDICAL  COLLEGE,  MEMPHIS.^ 

John  Millington,  M.D.,  Chemistry. 

Wm.  J.  Tuck,  M.D.,  Physiology  and  Pathology. 

Howell  R.  Robards,  M.D.,  Surgery. 

A.  K.  Taylor,  M.D.,  Anatomy. 

G.  B.  Guthrie,  M.D.,  Materia  Medica. 

Lewis  Shanks,  M.D.,  Obs.  and  Dis.  of  Women. 

John  Pitman,  M.D.,  Medicine. 

SHELBY  MEDICAL  COLLEGE,  NASHVILLE. 

Thomas  L.  Maddin,  M.D.,  Priociples  and  Practice  of  Surg. 

Daniel  F.  Wright,  M.D.,  Physiology  and  Pathology. 

John  H.  Callender,  M.D.,  Materia  Medica  and  Therapeutics. 

Henri  Erni,  M.D.,  Med.  Chemistry  and  Med.  Jurisprudence. 

J.  J.  Abernathy,  M.D.,  Theory  and  Practice  of  Medicine. 

John  P.  Ford,  M.D.,  Obs.  and  Dis.  of  Women. 

Daniel  B.  Cliflfe,  M.D.,  Descriptive  and  Surgical  Anatomy. 

South  Carolina. 

MEDICAL  COLLEGE  OF  THE  STATE  OF   SOUTH  GAROUNA,  AT  CHARLESTON. 

F.  T.  Miles,  M.D.,  Anatomy. 

James  Moultrie,  M.D.,  Physiology. 

J.  J.  Chisolm,  M.D.,  Surgery. 

E.  Geddings,  M.D.,  Institutes  and  Practice. 
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Heniy  R.  Frost,  M.D.,  Materia  Medica. 
Thomas  G.  Prioleaa,  M.D.,  Obstetrics. 

0.  U.  Shepard,  M.D.,  Chemistry. 

Ijoulsiana. 

UKIYERSITY  OF  LOUISIANA — MEDICAL  DEPARTMENT — NEW  ORLEANS. 

James  Jones,  M.D.,  Practice  of  Medicine. 

J.  L.  Riddell,  M.D.,  Chemistry. 

Warren  Stone,  M.D.,  Surgery. 

A.  H.  Cenas,  M.  D.,  Obstetrics. 

Qnstavus  A.  Nott,  M.D.,  Materia  Medica. 

T.  G.  Richardson,  M.D.,  Anatomy. 

Thomas  Hunt,  M.D.,  Physiology  and  Pathology. 

L.  M.  Lawson,  M.D.,  Prof,  of  Clin.  Med.  and  Physical  Diagnosis. 

NEW  ORLEANS  SCHOOL  OF  MEDICINE. 

Brasmns  D.  Fanner,  M.D.,  Theory  and  Practice  of  Medicine. 
Austin  Flint,  M.D.,  Clinical  Med.  and  Medical  Pathology. 
Anthony  A.  Peniston,  M.D.,  Anatomy. 
Austin  Flint,  Jr.,  M.D.,  Physiology  and  Microscopy. 
Samuel  P.  Choppin,  M.D.,  Clinical  and  Operative  Surgery. 
Cornelius  C.  Beard,  M.D.,  Surgery  and  Surgical  Pathology. 
D.  Warren  Brickell,  M.D.,  Obstet.  and  Diseases  of  Women. 
Isaac  L.  Crawcour,  M.D.,  Chemistry  and  Medical  Jurisprudence. 
Howard  Smith,  M.D.,  Materia  Medica  and  Therapeutics. 

Georgia. 

MEDICAL  COLLEGE  OF  GEORGIA,  AUGUSTA. 

Henry  F.  Campbell,  M.D.,  Anat.,  Special  and  Comparative. 

L.  A.  Dugas,  M.D.,  Surgery. 

Joseph  Jones,  M.D.,  Chemistry  and  Pharmacy. 

1.  P.  Garvin,  M.D.,  Materia  Med.,  Ther.,  and  Med.  Juris. 
L.  D.  Ford,  M.D.,  Medicine. 

H.  V.  M.  Miller,  M.D.,  Physiology  and  Pathological  Anat. 
J.  A.  Eve,  M.D.,  Obstetrics  and  Diseases  of  Women. 
Robert  Campbell,  M.D.,  Adjunct  of  Obstetrics. 

ATLANTA  MEDICAL  COLLEGE,  ATLANTA. 

Alexander  Means,  Chemistry  and  Pharmacy. 
H.  W.  Brown,  Anatomy. 
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John.  W.  Jones,  Prin.  and  Prac.  of  Med.  and  Qen.  Path. 
W.  F.  Westmoreland,  Principles  and  Practice  of  Surgery. 
Thos.  S.  Powell,  Obstetrics. 

Joseph  P.  Logan,  M.D.,  Phys.  and  Dis.  of  Worn,  and  Child. 
J.  O.  Westmoreland,  Materia  Med.  and  Med.  Jnrispradence. 

SAVANNAH  MEDICAL  COLLEGE,  SAVANNAH. 

J.  G.  Howard,  M.D.,  Emeritus  Professor. 

B.  D.  Arnold,  M.D.,  Medicine. 

P.  M.  KoIIock,  M.D.,  Obstetrics  and  Diseases  of  Women. 

W.  G.  Bulloch,  M.D.,  Surgery. 

W.  R.  Waring,  M.D.,  Anatomy. 

JuriaB  Harriss,  M.D.,  Physiology. 

J.  B.  Read,  M.D.,  Materia  Medica  and  Med.  Jurisprudence. 

N.  A.  Pratt,  M.D.,  Medical  and  Pharmaceutical  Chemistry. 

OGLETHORPE  MEDICAL  COLLEGE,  SAVANNAH. 

H.  L.  Byrd,  M.D.,  Principles  and  Practice  of  Medicine. 
Holmes  Steele,  M.D.,  Obstetrics  and  Diseases  of  Women. 

A.  W.  Griggs,  M.D.,  Surgery. 
William  Hauser,  M.D.,  Physiology  and  Pathology. 
Hugh  A.  Blair,  M.D.,  Anatomy. 

B.  L.  Jones,  M.D.,  Chemistry. 
Franklin  Dozier,  M.D.,  Materia  Medica. 
V.  H.  Talliaferro,  M.D.,  Emeritus  Professor. 
William  T.  Feay,  M.D.,  Emeritus  Professor. 
William  Bischoflf,  A.  M.,  Botany. 

MIDDLE  GEORGIA  MEDICAL  COLLEGE,  GRIFFIN. 

K  L.  Saunders,  M.D.,  Surgery. 

R.  B.  Gardner,  M.D.,  Materia  Medica  and  Therapeutics. 

8.  H.  Saunders,  M.D.,  Medical  Jurisprudence. 

F.  0.  Donnelly,  M.D.,  Physio,  and  Pathological  Anatomy. 

L.  J.  Robert,  M.D.,  Medical  Chemistry. 

E.  F.  Knott,  M.D.,  Practice  of  Medicine. 

F.  M.  Darnall,  M.D.,  Obstetrics. 
M.  J.  Daniel,  M.D.,  Diseases  of  Women. 

Kentucky. 

UNIVERSITY  OF  LOUISVILLE — MEDICAL  DEPARTMENT — LOUISVILLE. 

Benjamin  R.  Palmer,  M.D.,  Surgery. 
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«.        frence      lith,  M.D.,  Medical  Chemistry. 

Robert  J.  lenridge,  M.D.,  Mat.  Med.  and  Therapeatica. 

Joshaa  B.  ciiu.,  M.D.,  Clinical  Surgery. 

Theodore  S.  Bell,  M.D.,  Theory  and  Prnctice  of  Medicine. 

Llewellyu  Powell,  M.D.,  Obstetric  Medidoe. 

J.  W,  Benson,  M.D.,  Aoatomj  and  General  Physiology. 

B.  M,  BemisB,  M.D.,  Med.  Jarisprudence  aad  San.  Science. 
D.  W.  Yandell,  M.D.,  Clinical  Med.  and  Patb.  Anatomy. 

KENTOCKY    SCHOOL    OF  MBPICINE. 

Benjamin  W.  Dudley,  Emeritus  Professor. 

H.  M.  Bnllitt,  Theory  and  Practice  of  Medicine. 

John  Hardin,  Obstetrics  and  Clinical  Medicine. 

C.  W.  "Wright,  Medical  Chemistry. 

V.  B,  Marshall,  Materia  Medico  and  Therapeutics. 

Middleton  Goldsmith,  Surgery  and  Clinical  Sargery. 

W.  D.  Stirman,  Anatomy. 

George  W.  Bayless,  Physiology  and  Pathological  Anatomy. 


TRANSYLVANIA  UNivERgrrr — MEnii 
Benjamin  W,  Dudley,  M.D.,  Emeritus  Professor. 
Robert  Peter,  M.D.,  Chemistry  and  Pliarmacy.  — 

James  M.  Bnsb,  M.D.,  Anatomy. 

William  S.  Chipley,  M  D.,  Theory  and  Practice  of  Medidoe. 
Ethelbert  L.  Dudley,  M.D.,  Principles  and  Practice  of  Surgery. 
Samuel  M.  Letcher,  M.D,,  Obstetrics  and  Diseases  of  Women. 
Henry  M.  Skillman,  M.D.,  Gen.  and  Path.  Anatomy  and  Physiology. 
Benjamin  P.  Drake,  M.D.,  Mat.  Med.,  Med.  Juris.,  and  TberapenticB. 

Virgliila. 

UEDICAL  COLLEGE    Or  VIKGINU,  tUCHUOND. 

Charles  Bell  Qibson,  M.D.,  Surgery  and  Surgical  Anatomy. 
David  H.  Tucker,  M.D.,  Theory  and  Practice  of  Medicine. 
Beverley  K.  Wellford,  M.D.,  Materia  Medica  and  Therapeotics. 
A.  E.  Peticolag,  M.D.,  General  and  Special  Anatomy. 
Levin  S.  Joynes,  M.D.,  Medicine  and  Medical  Jnrispradence. 
James  H.  Conway,  M.D.,  Obstetrics  and  Diseases  of  Women. 
James  B.  McCaw,  M.D.,  Chemistry  and  Pharmacy. 

UNiTRBsnr  or  vntaiNiA  icbdioal  school. 
Henry  Howard,  M.D.,  Medicine. 
Jaa.  L.  Cabell,  M.D.,  Comparative  Anatomy,  Phys.,  and  Sargery. 
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S.  MaupiD,  M.D.,  Chemistry  and  Pharmacy. 

J.  S.  Davis,  M.D.,  Anat.,  Mat.  Med.,  Therap.,  and  Botany. 

Missouri. 

ST.  LOUIS  MEDICAL  COLLEGE,  ST.  LOUIS. 

M.  L.  Linton,  M.D.,  Principles  and  Practice  of  Medicine. 

A.  Litton,  M.D.,  Chemistry  and  Pharmacy. 

Charles  A.  Pope,  M.D.,  Surgery  and  Clinical  Surgery. 

M.  M.  Pallen,  M.D.,  Obstetrics  and  Diseases  of  Women. 

W.  M.  McPheeters,  M.D.,  Materia  Medica  and  Therapeutics. 

Charles  W.  Stevens,  M.D.,  Gen.,  Descrip.  and  Surgical  Anatomy. 

John  B.  Johnson,  M.D.,  Clin.  Med.  and  Pathological  Anatomy. 

J.  H.  Watters,  M.D.,  Physiological  and  Medical  Jurisprudence. 

MISSOURI   MEDICAL   COLLEGE,  ST.  LOUIS. 

John  S.  Moore,  M.D.,  Theory  and  Practice  of  Medicine. 
John  Barnes,  M.D.,  Materia  Medica,  Therap.  and  Med.  Bot.    . 
John  T.  Hodgen,  M.D.,  Anatomy. 
5.  S.  Frazer,  M.D.,  Obstetrics  and  Diseases  of  Women. 
Joseph  N.  McDowell,  M.D.,  Surgery  and  Surgical  Anatomy. 
Thomas  McMartin,  M.D.,  Pathology  and  Clinical  Medicine. 
G.  M.  B.  Mangles,  M.D.,  Chemistry  and  Physiology. 
L.  T.  Pimm,  M.D.,  Adjunct  of  Surgery. 

Ohio. 

MEDICAL   COLLEGE   OF   OHIO,  CINCINNATI. 

M.  B.  Wright,  M.D.,  Obs.  and  Diseases  of  Women  and  Children. 

George  C.  Blackman,  M.D.,  Surgery  and  Clinical  Surgery. 

James  Graham,  M.D.,  Practice  of  Medicine. 

W.  W.  Dawson,  M.D.,  Anatomy. 

J.  F.  Hibberd,  M.D.,  Physiology  and  Pathology. 

J.  C.  Beeves,  M.D.,  Materia  Medic^  and  Therapentics. 

Charles  O'Leary,  M.D.,  Chemistry  and  Toxicology. 

CLEVELAND  MEDICAL  COLLEGE,  CLEVELAND. 

John  Delamater,  M.D.,  Midwifery  and  Diseases  of  Women. 
Jared  P.  Kirtland,  M.D.,  Principles  and  Practice  of  Medicine. 
J.  Lang  Cassels,  M.D.,  Chemistry  and  Botany. 
J.  J.  Delamater,  M.D.,  Mat.  Med.,  Therap.  and  Med.  Jurisprudence. 
Proctor  Thayer,  M.D.,  Anatomy  and  Physiology. 
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Gostar  C.  E.     ''eber,  M.D.,  Principlee  and  Practice  of  Surgery. 
H.  K.  Cuabio^i  Midwirery. 

STABLtNO   IIEOICAL  COLLEGE,   COLUltBrS, 

S.  M.  Smith,  M,D.,  Theory  aDd  Practice. 

Francis  Carter,  M.D.,  Obs.  and  Diseases  of  Women  and  Gbildren. 

John  Dawson,  M.D,,  Aaatotsy  and  PbyKiology. 

J.  W.  Hamilton,  M.D.,  Surgery. 

S.  Loving,  M  D.,  Mat.  Med.,  Therap.,  anO  Medical  Jurisprudence. 

Theo.  G.  Wormley,  M.D.,  Cbemistry  and  Toxicology. 

CINCINNATI   COLLEGE  OF   aKDICINS  AND  SfRGERr,  CINCINNATI. 

A.  H.  Baker,  M.D.,  Surgery  and  Clinical  Snrgery. 

B.  S.  LawsoQ,  M.D.,  Medicine  and  Clinical  Medicine. 

P.  M.  Crurae,  M.D.,  Obstetrics  and  DiseaseB  of  Women, 

R.  Spencer,  M.D.,  Anatomy  and  Physiology. 

T.  W,  Gordon,  M.D.,  Chemistry  and  Pharmacy. 

T.  A.  Reamy,  M.D.,  Materia  Medica  and  Therapeutics. 

I.  0.  Walker,  M.D.,  Pathology  and  Physical  Diagnosis. 

C.  B.  Maclay,  M.D,,  Medical  Jnrisprndence. 

J.  W.  Baker,  M.D.,  Adjunct  Professor  of  Medicine. 
Q.  R.  Chitwood,  M.D.,  Adjunct  Professor  of  Obstetrics. 
Wm.  Spencer,  M.D.,  Adjunct  Professor  of  Anatomy. 

Maryland. 
FSiTEBsrrr  or  uaryland,  baltimorb. 
Nathan  Smith,  M.D.,  Surgery. 
Wm.  E.  A.  Aikin,  M.D.,  Chemistry  and  Pharmacy. 
Samuel  Chew,  M.D.,  Practice  of  Medicine. 
G.  W.  Miltenberger,  M.D.,  Obstetrics  and  Diseases  of  Women. 
Wm.  A.  Hammond,  M.D.,  Anatomy  RD±'Physiotogy. 
Edward  Warren,  M.D.,  Materia  3f  edtca  and  Therapeutics. 


BDSH  MEDICAL  CDLLEOB,  CHICAGO. 

Daniel  Brainard,  M.D.,  Surgery  and  Clinical  Surgery. 

James  Y.  Z.  Blaney,  M.D.,  Chemistry  and  Pharmacy. 

J.  Adams  Allen,  M.D.,  Principles  and  Practice  of  Medicine. 

J.  W.  Freer,  M.D.,  Surgical  and  Microscopic  Anatomy. 

De  Laskie  Miller,  M.D.,  Obs.  and  Diseases  of  Women  and  Children. 
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A.  S.  Hadson,  M.D.,  Physiology,  Pathology,  and  Clinical  Medicine. 
W.  B.  Herrick,  M.D.,  Emeritus  Professor. 

Ephraim  Ingals,  M.D.,  Mat.  Med.  and  Med.  Jarispradence. 

B.  L.  Bea,  M.D.,  Anatomy. 

MEDICAL  DEPABTMENT  OF  UND  UNIYEBSFFY,  CHICAGO. 

David  Bntler,  M.D.,  Emeritus. 

J.  H.  Hollister,  M.D.,  Descriptive  Anatomy. 

H.  A.  Johnson,  M.D.,  Physiology  and  Histology. 

A.  L.  McArthur,  M.D.,  Materia  Medica  and  Therapeutics. 

M.  K.  Taylor,  M.D.,  General  Path,  and  Public  Hygiene 

F.  Mahla,  Ph.  D.,  Inorganic  Chemistry. 

Edmund  Andrews,  M.D.,  Surgery  and  Clinical  Surgery. 

Ralph  N.  Isham,  M.D.,  Surgical  Anatomy  and  Oper.  Surgery. 

W.  H.  Byford,  M.D.,  Obs.  and  Diseases  of  Women  and  Children. 

N.  S.  Davis,  M.D.,  Prin.  and  Prac.  of  Med.  and  Clinical  Medicine. 

F.  Mahla,  Ph.  D.,  Organic  Chemistry  and  Toxicology. 

H.  G.  Spaflford,  Esq.,  Medical  Jurisprudence. 

lovira. 

IOWA  STATE  UNIVERSrrr — MEDICAL  DEPABTMENT — KEOKUK. 

D.  L.  McGugin,  M.D.,  Phys.,  Path,  and  Clinical  Medicine. 

Freeman  Knowles,  M.D.,  Obstetrics  and  General  Therapeutics. 

J.  C.  Hughes,  M.D.,  Surgery  and  Clinical  Surgery. 

Philip  Harvey,  M.D.,  Medicine  and  Microscopy. 

Wells  R.  Marsh,  M.D.,  Chemistry  and  Materia  Medica. 

Daniel  Meeker,  M.D.,  Anatomy. 

Henry  Strong,  A.M.,  Medical  Jurisprudence. 

Columbia,  (Distriot  of.) 

NATIONAL   MEDICAL   COLLEGE,  WASHINGTON. 

T.  Miller,  M.D.,  Emeritus  Professor  Anat.  and  Phys.  and  Con.  Surg- 

James  J.  Waring,  M.D.,  Professor  of  Obst.  and  Diseases  of  Women. 

John  G.  F.  Holston,  M.D.,  Principles  and  Practice  of  Surgery. 

John  C.  Riley,  M.D.,  Professor  of  Mat.  Med.,  Ther.,  and  Hygiene. 

Nathan  Smith  Lincoln,  M.D.,  Anatomy  and  Physiology. 

Robert  King  Stone,  M.D.,  Clinical  Surgery. 

A.  T.  P.  Garnet,  Clinical  Medicine. 

George  M.  Dove,  M.D.,  Practice  of  Medicine. 

George  B.  Scha£fer,  M.D.,  Chemistry. 
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Cotmeotlout. 

:.  INSTITUTION   OF   VALE    COLLEGE,  NEW   HAVIN. 

Jonathan  Knigbt,  M.D.,  Surgery. 
Charles  Hooker,  M.D.,  Anatomy  and  Physiology. 
Worthinglou  Kooker,  M.D.,  Theory  and  Practice  of  Physic. 
Benjainia  SillimaD,  Jr ,  M.D.,  Chemistry  and  Pliarmiusy. 

Pliny  A..  Jewett,  M.D.,  Obstetrica. 

Chas.  A.  Liodsley,  M.D.,  Materia  Mediea  and  Tliernpeutics. 

Maine. 

MEDICAL    SCHOOL    or    MAINE. 

Wm.  Sweetser,  M.D.,  Medicine. 
Charles  A.Lee,  M.D.,  Materia  Mediea. 
A.  Norse,  M.D.,  Obstet,  and  Diseasti  of  Women  and  Children, 
Hon.  John  S.  Tenney,  LL.D.,  Medical  Jurisprudence. 
Edmnnd  R.  Peaslee,  M.D.,  Surgery. 
Pad  A.  Chadbonrne,  M.A.,  Chemistry  and  Pharmacy- 
David  S.  Cooant,  M.D.,  Anatomy  and  Physiology. 

New  Hampshire. 

SEW  HAHPaHIRB  MEDICAL  IHSirTUTIOK,   BANOTBR. 

D.  Crosby,  M.D.,  Snrgery  and  Obstetrics. 

E.  E.  Phelps,  M.D.,  Theory  and  Practice. 

Albert  Smith,  M.D.,  Materia  Mediea  and  TherapeoUcB. 
Isaac  P.  Redfield,  LL,D.,  Medical  Jnrisprndence. 
0.  P.Hubbard,  M.D.,  Chemistry  and  Pharmacy. 
E.  R.  Peaslee,  M.D.,  Anatomy  and  Pbysioli^y. 

Tennont. 

CASTLETON  MEDICAL  COLLEGE,  CA^TLETON. 

Wm.  P.  Seymour,  M.D.,  Materia  Mediea  and  Therapeutics. 

Wm.  Sweetser,  M.D.,  Practice  of  Medicine. 

E.  K.  Sanborn,  M.D.,  Snrgery. 

P,  Pineo,  M.D.,  Medical  Jnrispradence. 

Corydon  La  Ford,  M.D.,  Anatomy. 

P.  D.  Bradford,  M.D.,  Physiology  and  PathoI<^y. 

Qeorge  Hadley,  M.D.,  Chemistry  and  Natural  History. 

Adrian  T.  Woodward,  M.D.,  Obstetrics. 
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UNIVERSITY   OF  VERMONT — MEDICAL  COLLEGE,  BURUNGTON. 

S.  W.  Thayer,  Jr.,  M.D.,  Anatomy. 

W.  Carpenter,  M.D.,  Materia  Medica. 

J.  Perkins,  M.D.,  Obstetrics  and  Diseases  of  Women. 

D.  S.  Conant,  M.D.,  Surgery. 

R.  C.  Stiles,  M.D.,  Physiology  and  Pathology. 

Henry  M.  Seely,  M.D.,  Chemistry  and  Pharmacy. 

Michigan. 

UNIVERSITY   OF   MICHIGAN MEDICAL   COLLEGE ANN   ARBOR. 

Zina  Pitcher,  M.D.,  Emeritus  Professor. 

Abram  Sager,  M.D.,  Obstetrics  and  Physiology. 

M.  Gunn,  M.D.,  Surgery. 

A.  6.  Palmer,  M.D.,  Ther.,  Materia  Medica  and  Diseases  of  Women. 

C.  L.  Ford,  M.D.,  Anatomy. 

Massachusetts. 

HARVARD   UNIVERSriY — MASSACHUSETTS   MEDICAL  COLLEGE,  CAMBRID6B. 

D.  Humphreys  Storer,  M.D.,  Obstet.  and  MedicalJurisprudence. 
John  B.  S.  Jackson,  M.D.,  Morbid  Anatomy. 

Henry  I.  Bowditch,  M.D.,  Clinical  Medicine. 

Oliver  W.  Holmes,  M.D.,  Anatomy  and  Physiology. 

George  C.  Shattuck,  M.D.,  Theory  and  Practice  of  Medicine. 

Henry  J.  Bigelow,  M.D  ,  Surgery. 

John  Bacon,  M.D.,  Chemistry. 

Edward  H.  Clarke,  M.D.,  Materia  Medica. 

BERKSHIRE   MEDICAL  INSTITUTION,    PrPFSFIELD,    MASS.       4 

Henry  H.  Childs,  M.D.,  Obstetrics  and  Diseases  of  Women. 

E.  K.  Sanborn,  M.D.,  Surgery. 
Timothy  Childs,  M.D.,  Anatomy. 

Henry  M.  Seely,  M.D.,  Chemistry  and  Toxicology. 
R.  Cresson  Stiles,  M.D.,  Physiology  and  Pathology. 
Wm.  P.  Seymour,  M.D.,  Materia  Medica. 
W.  H.  Thayer,  M.D.,  Theory  and  Practice  of  Medicine. 
Jas.  D.  Colt,  Esq.,  Medical  Jurisprudence. 

Alabama. 

MEDICAL  COLLEGE   OF   ALABAMA,  AT  MOBILE. 

J.  C.  Nott,  M.D.,  Surgery. 
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J.  E.  Henstia,  M.D.,  Anatomy. 

Wm.  H.  Anderson,  M.D.,  Pbysiolt^  and  Pathology. 

George  A,  Ketciium,  M.D.,  Principles  aud  Practice  of  Medicine. 

F.  A.  Ross,  M.D.,  Materia  Medica  aad  Therapeutics. 

P.  F.  Gordon,  M.D.,  Obstetrics  and  Diseases  of  Women  and  Children. 

J.  W.  Mallet,  Chemiatry. 

Kansas. 

BASER  D.VIVEHSirr MEDICAl,    DEPABTHI 

J,  F.  Sraitii.  M.D.,  Anatomy. 


■,  Practice  of  Medicine, 


M.  S.  Tiionias,  M.D.,  Principles  of  Surgery. 

H.  Griffin,  M.D.,  Materia  Medica  and  Therapentics. 

F.  Sinks,  M.D.,  Chemistry  and  Toxicology. 

G.  W.  Hogeboom.  M.D.,  Medical  Jurisprudence  and  Sanitary  Science. 
J,  L.  Weaner,  M.D.,  Clioical  and  Op.  Surgery. 

C.  J.  Lee,  M,D.,  Clinical  Medicine, 
C.  A.  Logan,  M.D.,  Obstetrics. 


INTRODnCTORT  IiEOTURB, 

By  Auauaraa  K.  Girdnbb,  Professor  of  Clioiaal  Hidirifery  and  Diseues  of 

Women  in  the  N.  T.  Medical  College  and  Charit;  Hospital,  Oct  IS,  ISeo. 

Medicine,  or  the  science  of  healing,  is  divided  into  two  grand,  d» 
tinctire  parts — the  external  and  the  internal — the  concealed  and  the 
apparent — both  dependent  upon  the  character  of  the  disease  to  be 
treated,  whether  internal  or  external,  as  the  one  is  open  to  the  sensee, 
which  i^y  be  either  seen,  felt,  or  both  seen  and  felt;  bnt  the  other, 
hid  both  from  vision  and  touch,  is  none  the  less  present  and  actual. 
The  esifitence  of  this  disease,  however,  is  manifest  to  the  patient,  who 
sometimes  keenly  feels  the  agonizing  pangs  which  shoot  through  bis 
racked  and  tortnred  frame.  It  is  also  apparent  to  the  eye  of  the  anat- 
omist after  death,  who,  with  scalpel  in  hand,  diligently  seeks  in  nerve, 
mnsde,  tissue  or  organ,  for  the  origin  of  the  pains  which  he  has  not 
been  able  to  see  dnring  the  life  of  the  sufferer,  but  the  knowledge  of 
which  has  none  the  less  been  possessed  by  him. 

External  medicine  claims,  therefore,  those  diseases  which  can  be 
reached  by  the  eye,  and  to  which  medical  appliances  and  treatment 
can  be  topically  applied.    Surgery  is  a  synonymn  for  external  medi- 
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cine,  and  as  sach,  is  limited  to  manipulatioDS  and  local  applications, 
and  its  armenteria_  are  plasters,  salves,  caastics,  and  the  knife.  It  is 
plain  work,  with  little  obscaritj,  little  roon  for  mistake,  and  has  not 
till  quite  recently  claimed  or  received  any  great  respect  from  the  pro- 
fpssion  or  the  world.  The  surgeon  in  the  Old  World  was  not  deemed 
worthy  to  associate  with  the  physician;  he  was  generally  quite  unedu- 
cated in  any  science,  and  so  low  in  actual  worth  and  personal  pride 
that  the  barber  and  the  surgeon  were  identical.  Even  so  late  as  when 
our  venerable  Dr.  Francis  visited  Amsterdam,  probably  not  half  a 
century  since,  he  was  shaved  by  the  head  regimental  surgeon,  who 
claimed,  and  was  paid,  a  paltry  fee  of  a  few  coppers  for  this  degrading 
service.  Most  of  our  hearers  know  that  the  striped  red-and- 
white  barber's  pole  is  but  the  exaggerated  souvenir  of  the  surgeon  bar- 
ber of  past  days,  who,  for  a  sign  to  those  who  wished  to  be  bled, 
placed  before  his  door  the  staff  which  the  patient  grasped,  and  around 
which  was  wound  the  band  with  which  the  arm  was  to  be  tied  up. 

A  trace  of  this  inferiority  of  the  surgeon  is  still  perceptible  in  Great 
Britain,  where  the  surgeon  ranks  in  society  lower  than  the  physician; 
he  is  not  a  physician  of  education  with  a  diploma  of  Medicinse  Doc- 
tor, but  a  surgeon  and  a  plain  Mr.  or  Esq. 

To  be  sure,  the  surgeon  of  the  present  time  is  quite  a  different  man 
from  the  barber  of  the  past,  and  the  surgeon  of  the  present  day  will 
find  few  patients,  unless  he  can  look  farther  than  he  can  see  with  his 
simple  senses,  unless  with  higher  powers  he  can  penetrate  into  the 
arcana  of  the  human  frame  and  see  the  hidden  causes  of  diseases  ex- 
ternally manifested,  and  be  able  by  internal  treatment  to  attack  suc- 
cessfully the  diseases  which  would  resist  all  external  applications.  No 
surgeon  of  the  present  day  can,  therefore,  strictly  speaking,  be  exclu- 
siyely  a  surgeon;  he  must  be  a  physician,  and  so  far  as  be  becomes 
more  and  more  a  physician,  does  he  become  more  and  more  educated; 
otherwise  he  is  but  a  bone-setter  or  a  cancer  doctor.  He  who  at  the 
present  time  should  not  see  the  great  distinctions  in  diseases,  the  same 
apparently  to  the  sight,  as  modified  by  the  cause,  would  soon  meet 
with  universal  reprobation.  The  tibia  is  carious.  Would  you  cut  off 
the  leg  ?  The  cause  is  to  determine  this  question.  Is  it  injured  by 
a  blow  ?  is  it  a  scrofulous  manifestation  ?  or  is  it  a  syphilitic  disease, 
which  a  course  of  mercurials  and  iodides  will  entirely  renovate  ?  The 
conservative  surgeon  of  the  nineteenth  century  is,  by  necessity,  a  phy* 
sician. 

The  physician,  too,  is  changed.    While  formerly  he  was  merely  a 
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prescribe  for  diseases  by  their  wmm,  possessed  of  formals  half  cab- 
alistie,  half  ratiooalistiG,  and  entirely  repnbiTe,  the  doctor  of  to-daj 
treats  not  names,  but  groaps  of  ^mptoms,  which  he  considers  as  bnt 
branches  springing  from  a  common  root,  against  which  alone  he  raii«s 
his  axe.  Facial  nenralgia  he  sees  springs  from  a  diseased  toothy  and 
he  takes  from  the  old  barber  his  instrnments  for  extraction,  or  froin 
disease  of  Meckel's  ganglion  requiring  a  severe  operation,  baits  r^ 
moral,  and  the  cnre  is  effected  without  calling  for  the  nerrines  and 
the  antispasmodics  of  the  pharmacy. 

While,  however,  as  may  be  seen  from  this  very  brief  exposition,th9 
domains  of  medicine  and  surgery  have  been  in  some  respect  united, 
idnce  at  any  rate  the  great  barriers  which  separated  them  have  been 
fai  many  points  pulled  down  and  overthrown,  other  diseases  haye  cro^ 
ated  a  conformity  with  the  spirit  of  the  times.    By  the  union  of  tl|i 
domains  of  medicine  and  surgery,  the  realm  has  become  too  large  for 
the  individual  appropriation  of  any  one.    No  matter  how  vast  may  ba 
the  powers  of  a  man's  mind,  how  varied  his  talents,  how  extensive  hfaf 
opportunities,  how  protracted  his  Jife,  it  is  in  vain  for  him  to  eTea 
learn  all  that  is  known  on  the  subject  of  medicine,  to  folly  grasp  aQ 
its  branches — ^how  much  less  to  enlarge  it  by  original  contributions! 
If  the  great  minds  cannot  attain  to  this  after  long,  persevering  toil, 
how  futile  then  for  the  men  of  moderate  abilities  I     A  division  of  the 
work  is  then  actually  forced  upon  as.    For  a  comparison,  we  may  go 
to  the  humble  artisan  and  see  how  in  his  lonely  sphere,  where,  if  any- 
where,  a  perfect  mastery  of  an  entire  business  would  seem  to  be  with- 
in man's  reach ;  and  yet  we  find  perfection,  or  even  such  an  approach  to 
it  as  is  permitted  to  private  power,  is  not  there  to  be  fonnd.    The  car- 
penter is  divided  into  numerous  grades,  as  he  devotes  himself  to  house- 
bailding  and  ship-bnilding,  cabinet-work,  and  the  hundreds  of  divis- 
ions and  subdivisions  into  which  this  single  trade  is  divided.     If,  there- 
fore, divisions  are  requisite  for  a  trade  which  occupies  man's  bodily 
powers  mainly,  how  necessary  it  must  be  in  occupations  which  call 
forth  the  fullest  use  of  the  highest  powers  accorded  to  humanity  by  a 
wise  Creator!    . 

Divisions,  therefore,  being  imperative  for  the  full  acquisition  of  med- 
ical knowledge,  for  its  advance  and  ultimate  perfected  development, 
the  first  divisions  shonld  be  made  in  accordance  with  the  great  distinc- 
tions of  nature — and  thus  we  find  them.  In  the  great  plan  of  crea- 
tion we  find  a  most  wondrous  uniformity.  The  Creator  has  not  made 
one  skeleton  and  accompanying  organs  for  man,  another  for  beasts,  a 
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third  for  birds,  and  a  foarth  for  fishes,  etc.,  bat  one  great  scheme  runs 
throagh  all  animated  nature,  developed  Tarioosly  in  each,  according 
to  their  varioas  necessities. 

Man,  the  first  created  of  the  human  species,  is  the  type  of  hnmanitj, 
and  he  is  to  be  understood  in  his  anatomy  and  his  functions;  then  we 
have  the  second  creation,  woman,  who  is  something  more  than  man, 
possessing  varied  and  differing  configuration,  organs  and  functions; 
and  finally,  we  have  the  child,  which  is  something  less  than  man,  infe- 
rior in  its  development,  its  powers  and  the  functions.  The  child  was 
created  out  of  paradise,  and  the  cause  of  its  inferior  condition  we  leave 
to  theologians  and  disputants. 

In  these  varieties,  however,  we  have  the  natural  grounds  for  origi- 
nal divisions,  and  accordingly,  in  the  teachings  of  the  schools,  as  well 
as  in  the  successful  practice  in  the  world,  medicine  is  legitimately  and 
easily  divided  into  the  diseases  of  men,  the  diseases  of  women,  and  the 
diseases  of  children.  The  first  class  being  the  generic  class,  embracing 
all  the  diseases  which  belong  in  common  to  all  humanity,  is  necessa- 
rily far  the  largest,  and  is  again  subdivided  into  many  parts.  The 
second  and  third  classes,  viz.,  the  affections  of  women  and  children,  are 
generally  embraced  under  one  head  in  the  teachings  of  the  schools;  baft 
apart  from  the  fact  of  its  before-mentioned  very  distinctive  characteris- 
tics, these  two  subjects  have  never  been,  and  can  never  be  fully  or  even 
approximatively  displayed  in  any  course  of  four  or  six  months'  lectures. 
Further  than  this,  we  have  thought  that  it  is  impossible  for  one  mind 
to  successfully  grapple  with  all  the  intricacies  of  the  combined  branches; 
and  to  even  ventilate  the  subjects  embraced  under  these  comprehensive 
divisions.  Furthermore,  the  importance  of  the  full  elucidation  of  these 
portions  of  medical  study  and  knowledge,  independent  of  their  magni- 
tude, has  induced  this  faculty,  desirous  of  making  the  teachings  of  this 
college  exhaustive  in  its  results,  as  well  as  eminently  practical  in  its 
character,  to  divide  the  generally  dull,  prosy  chair  of  midwifery  and 
the  diseases  of  women  and  children  into  the  three  parts  into  which 
it  naturally  falls. 

To  the  chair  of  the  principles  and  practice  of  midwifery  will  pertain 
all  that  concerns  that  most  important  function  of  the  animal  nature. 
As  the  shrub  springs  from  the  grouad,  throws  out  its  roots  and  ten- 
drils to  gather  the  succulent  juices  from  the  earth,  spreads  its  umbra- 
geous branches  abroad  that  its  green  leaves  may  imbibe  the  sweet  air  of 
heaven,  and  grow  rich  in  the  resplendence  of  the  sunbeam,  that,  bathed 
in  the  soft  dews  of  the  night  and  watered  by  the  sparkling  and  ammo- 
52 
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niated  raii^drop,  it  may  gather  its  oooceDtrated  esaeoce  Into  the  secret 
indosare  of  its  caljx,  and  then  the  great  object  of  its  creation  having 
been  thus  effected,  to  wither  away  and  die,  yet  lirlng  again  in  the  snmmer 
bloom  of  its  perfected  seed;  so  woman,  the  flower  of  the  race,  springs 
into  being,  blossoms  into  loveliness,  hiding  within  her  breast  the  germ 
of  after  hopes  and  fears,  the  fntnre  generation.  The  chair  of  the  prin- 
ciples and  practice  of  midwifery  will  start  this  matter  from  the  hud^ 
carry  it  into  details,  portraying  to  yon  in  graphic  language  the  suffer- 
ings,  dangers,  reliefe,  which  attend  this  condition.  I  need  not  tell  yon, 
gentlemen,  how  thoroughly,  how  devotedly,  how  practically  this  sub- 
ject will  be  presented  to  you,  but  those  who  know  the  indefatigable 
natnre  of  my  coadjutor  in  this  branch  of  the  gynecologic  department, 
win  know  that  there  will  be  no  failure. 

From  the  bloody  hands  of  the  acconchenr,  the  professor  of  the  dis- 
eases of  children  will  take  the  squalling  child  endued  with  the  unctuous 
casea  materna,  besmeared  with  meconium,  and  after  having  removed 
fhe  superabundant  prepuce,  cured  its  sprue,  cut  its  gums;  exorcised 
its  nares,  put  it  through  a  general  course  of  scarlatina,  measles,  and 
other  exanthematous  sprouts;  having  in  a  very  wonderful  manner  pre- 
served it  through  such  severe  attacks  of  diphtheria,  cholera  infantum, 
and  hydrocephalus,  of  which  it  had  a  severe  attack,  notwithstanding 
an  imperforate  anus,  such  as  never  child  before  was  saved  from ;  after 
haviug  brought  it  up  by  hand,  nourished  it  on  swill-milk,  green  apples, 
and  pea-nuts,  after  giving  it  fits,  the  itch  and  chorea,  he  will  hand  over 
to  the  professor  of  the  diseases  of  females,  with  an  imperforate  hymen, 
profuse  menorthagia  and  an  entire  absence  of  the  entire  generative 
organs.  This  able  professor,  not  to  be  outdone  by  his  brethren,  will 
conduct  her  up  to  the  "  critical  period"  of  her  life,  and  then  in  a  very 
miraculous  manner,  hate  her  properly  fecundated,  and  then  in  turn 
hand  her  over  to  the  midwifery  proper  professor,  to  have  her  delivered; 
she  thus  going  through  the  "  chain  of  being"  in  a  highly  satisfactory 
manner  to  all  concerned. 

Seriously,  gentlemen,  by  the  division  of  the  usual  chair  of  midwifery 
and  the  diseases  of  women  and  children  into  three,  we  think  you  will 
obtain  great  benefit.  The  aim  will  be,  in  the  department  which  I  shall 
endeavor  to  expound  to  you,  to  make  the  teaching  eminently  practical. 
Hair-splittings  and  empty  refinements  either  in  nomenclature,  diagno- 
sis or  theory  are  to  be  numbered  among  the  follies  and  dilettanteism 
of  medicine.  What  you  want  is  to  be  able  to  recognize  disease  in  the 
Protean  shapes  in  which  it  appears,  and  to  be  able  to  grapple  with  it 
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and  obtain  the  mastery  over  it.  To  enable  you  to  successfully  achieve 
this  end  will  be  my  great  object,  with  the  sole  aim  for  your  benefit. 
To  this  end  I  shall  resort  to  any  and  every  means  within  my  power, 
by  didactic  lectures,  by  conversational  instructions,  by  the  presence  of 
the  actual  disease,  by  repetitions,  examinations  and  queries.  It  will 
be  your  duty  to  strive  to  gain  the  knowledge  that  is  imparted,  by  using 
your  eyes  to  see  what  is  shown,  and  your  ears  to  hear  the  truths  thai 
are  propounded.  Empty  and  captious  criticisms  upon  the  shortcom- 
ings of  the  lecturer  will,  if  not  in  bad  taste,  at  least  be  profitless  to 
both  instructor  and  student.  The  former  is  fully  aware  of  his  many 
deficiencies,  and  is  conscious  of  his  inability  to  come  up  to  the  stand- 
ard which  he  has  set  before  him,  yet  he  knows  that  even  poor  seed 
will  spring  up  and  grow  abundantly,  no  matter  how  poor  the  gardener 
may  be,  if  the  soil  is  rich,  well  tilled  and  exposed  to  the  sun,  trustingly 
and  hopefully.  With  these  premonitory  remarks,  the  regular  course 
in  this  branch,  I  will  continue  my  course  of  lectures  on  the  diseases  of 
the  heart  by  some  thoughts  on  Lactatics. 


GLEANINGS  FROM  FOREIGN  JOXTRNALS,  &o. 

By  Dr.  Mabsiand. 

On  Peritonitis  consequent  on  Purulent  Inflammation  of  the  Fallopian 
Tubes,  By  Professor  Foerster,  of  Wurtsburg. — ^There  are  three 
ways  in  which  inflammation  of  the  Fallopian  tubes  may  produce  peri- 
tonitis. First,  by  the  direct  propagation  of  inflammatory  action 
from  the  abdominal  opening  of  the  tube  to  the  investing  peritoneum; 
secondly,  by  the  rupture,  after  the  formation  of  pus,  of  an  ulcerated 
point  in  the  wall  of  the  tube,  resulting  in  the  passage  of  pus  or  of  ichor 
into  the  abdominal  cavity;  thirdly,  by  the  direct  penetration  into  this 
cavity,  through  the  orifice  of  the  tube,  of  pus  formed  in  this  organ. 

1.  Peritonitis,  due  to  the  first  of  these  methods,  namely,  the  propa- 
gation of  inflammation  by  the  contiguity  of  tissues,  is  very  frequent. 
When  it  follows  ordinary  catarrhal  inflammation  of  the  mucous  mem- 
brane of  the  tubes,  it  always  presents  the  characteristics  of  circum- 
scribed peritonitis,  and  terminates  by  the  formation  of  fibrous  adhe- 
sions. Sometimes  the  phlegmasia  is  limited  to  the  vicinity  of  the 
tube  at  a  short  distance  from  its  opening,  and  sometimes  it  spreads 
farther.  Consequently,  while  in  certain  cases  only  a  few  fibrous  fila- 
ments fringe  the  orifice  of  the  tube,  in  others  there  are  considerable  ad- 
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hesioDS  of  the  fimbriated  portion,  and  of  all  the  external  half  of  the 
organ  to  the  ovary,  the  broad  ligament,  the  nterns,  the  neighboring 
intestinal  circamvolations,  and  the  walls  of  the  pelvis.  Mostly  these 
adhesions  produce  displacements  of  the  tubes,  the  orifice  of  which  is 
Qsaally  obliterated,  which  renders  the  subsequent  passage  of  the  ovum 
impossible.  We  sometimes  have  an  opportunity  of  observing  the 
phlegmasia  at  a  less  advanced  stage.  The  fimbriated  extremities  of  the 
Fallopian  tubes  are  then  found  tumefied,  strongly  injected,  and  the 
surrounding  peritoneum  has  become  slightly  opaline,  being  traversed 
by  a  vascular  net- work  gorged  with  blood.  From  the  free  surface  of 
the  fimbria  and  of  the  peritoneum  spring  small  villous  tufts,  which  are 
the  rudiments  of  adhesions.  We  find  no  free  exudation,  or  if  there  be 
any,  it  exists  as  an  extremely  thin  layer,  colorless,  viscous,  and  trans- 
parent. Sometimes  the  peritonitis  is  limited  to  one  tube;  at  others  it 
affects  both.  In  the  last  case  it  usually  induces  obliteration  of  the 
orifice,  and  is,  of  course,  attended  by  sterility.  Peritonitis  and  ca- 
tarrh of  the  tubes,  which  cause  it,  generally  accompany  uterine  ca- 
tarrh, and  are  principally  met  with  in  prostitutes.  I  have,  however, 
published  cases  in  which  married  women  of  irreproachable  life,  and 
even  virgins,  were  affected  with  this  malady. 

II.  Peritonitis  determined  by  the  second  cause  is  very  rare.  It  is 
met  with  only  when  the  inflammation  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the 
tube  terminates  in  the  formation  of  pus,  and  is  scarcely  ever  observed 
except  from  puerperal  causes.  Among  others,  Rokitansky,  Kiarsch, 
and  Andral  have  described  cases  of  this  malady.  The  two  latter  have 
recorded  only  one  case  each,  and  in  both  instances  the  patient  was 
parturient.  Two  cases  have  come  under  my  own  observation,  in  which, 
in  women  of  the  respective  ages  of  49  and  31  years,  this  form  of  their 
malady  was  distinctly  marked.  The  progress  of  the  disease  is  usually 
chronic.  The  pus  gradually  accumulates  in  the  tube,  which  contracts 
adhesions  with  the  neighboring  organs,  and  finally,  an  ulceration  in 
one  of  the  walls  of  the  tube  is  formed,  which  opens  into  the  abdomi- 
nal cavity,  or  into  a  contiguous  portion  of  the  intestine. 

III.  The  third  cause  of  peritonitis  is  the  most  rare  of  all.  When 
thus  produced,  the  peritonitis  is  general,  and  is  due  to  the  escape  of 
pus  or  ichor  into  the  abdominal  cavity  through  the  open  orifice  of  the 
tubes.  Like  the  preceding  species,  cases  of  this  sort  are  divided  into 
two  classes:  those  \^hich  attack  women  recently  delivered,  and  those 
which  are  unconnected  with  the  puerperal  state.  A  short  time  ago 
Martin  called  attention  to  the  fact  of  these,  and  introduced  them  into 
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the  domain  of  discussion ;  accoucheurs  and  physicians  devoted  to  the 
treatment  of  the  diseases  of  women  •  never  having  agitated  the  ques- 
tion whether  or  not  puerperal  peritonitis  could  be  caused  by  the  es- 
cape of  pus  from  the  Fallopian  tubes  into  the  abdominal  cavity. 
Cruveilhier,  in  his  pathological  anatomy,  was  the  first  who  discussed 
the  possibility  of  this.  But  he  maintains  that  the  pus  is  not  found  in 
the  tubes,  but  supposes  that  the  same  aspirate  ry  force  or  capillary  at- 
traction which  in  the  process  of  fecundation  draws  the  semen  through 
the  tubes,  draws  also  the  pus  from  the  cavity  of  the  uterus,  and  thos 
conveys  it  into  that  of  the  peritoneum.  Vellizari,  in  La  Sperimentate 
for  March,  1850,  expresses  a  similar  opinion.  Martin,  however,  has 
proved  that  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  tubes  is  to  be  considered  as 
the  only  source  of  the  pus  which  we  find  in  it,  and  his  views  are  con- 
firmed by  the  fact  that  pathological  anatomy  has  long  ago  shown  that 
there  exists  both  during  the  puerperal  state,  and  out  of  it,  a  purulent 
inflammation  peculiar  to  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  tubes. 

Pressure  on  the  tubes  by  certain  motions  of  the  patient's  body  is 
probably  one  cause  of  the  flow  of  the  pus  from  the  tubes  into  the 
cavity;  and  this  escape,  with  its  distressing  consequences,  would  prob^ 
ably  occur  much  more  frequently  but  for  the  fact  that  a  contraction 
of  the  orifice  usually  supervenes  from  inflammatory  irritation. 

This  form  of  peritonitis  is  not  confined  to  parturient  patients,  for  a 
case  recently  occurred  in  which,  in  an  unmarried  woman,  26  years  of 
age,  who  died  from  acute  peritonitis,  the  autopsy  furnished  evidence 
that  the  fatal  malady  had  resulted  in  the  way  we  have  described,  from 
ordinary  purulent  phlegmasia  of  the  Fallopian  tubes. 

Practical  researches  at  the  bedside,  together  with  autopsies,  will 
throw  some  additional  light  on  the  forms  of  peritonitis  just  described; 
so  that  its  clinical  and  anatomical  diagnosis  may  be  established  on  a 
solid  basis.  There  is  no  doubt  that,  when  once  attention  has  been 
drawn  in  this  direction,  the  materials  published  regarding  this  malady 
will  rapidly  increase,  though  the  existence  of  purulent,  non-puerperal 
phlegmasia  of  the  Fallopian  tubes,  producing-general  peritonitis,  must 
still  continue  to  be  regarded  as  of  very  rare  occurrence. — Abridged 
from  Wiener  Medizin  and  U  Union  Midicale, 

On  the  Presence  of  Oxide  of  Carbon  in  the  Blood,  By  Dr.  Hoppb. 
— When  defibrinated  blood  is  mixed  with  its  volume,  or  twice  its  vol- 
ume, of  a  caustic  solution  of  soda  of  1*3  specific  gravity,  we  obtain,  if 
the  blood  is  normal,  a  black  mucilaginous  mass,  which,  spread  in  a 
thin  layer  on  a  plate,  assumes  a  greenish-brown  tint.    Blood  satn- 
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ed  with  oside  of  carbon  fields,  on  the  cootrar;,  &  red  mass,  almost 

ilated,  having  ou  the  plate  a  red  color  approaching  that  of  cin- 

,...■.    These  results  have  been  estohlifihed  by  the  cases  of  three 

sons  asphyxiated  by  carbon-vapor,  only  one  of  whom  was  resiiscl- 

Moreover,  the  blood  was  not  saturated  with  the  oxide  of  car- 

r  it  became  red  on  contact  with  the  air.     Hence,  the  cliarac- 

11,.. I,  tints  were  less  distinct  than  io  case  of  saturation.     These  in- 

s  may  have    coasiderahle  medico-legal   importance.      Dr. 

,.^  uod  ascertained  that  other  gases,  the  protoside  of  azote,  cyaa- 

n,  eulphnreted  hydrogen,  hydrocyanic   acid,  chloroform  and  ether, 

lot  give  rise  to'the  coloration  described.^jlrcAiii./ur  Path. 

hological  Analoviy  of  Seafixss.     By  Professor  Meyer,  of  Zu- 
—The  most  careful  examination    of  the  two  auditory  opparatns 
osed  no  anomaly.     It  was  in  the  brain  that  the  cause  of  the  mal- 
ivaa  discovered.     The  huing  membrftne  of  the  cavities  of  the  cer- 
^ax  and  cerebellum  revealed  changes  due  to  an  internal  meningi- 
of  intra-uterine  origin.     These  appeared  as  thickenings,  some  be- 
flat,  and  others  presenting  the  aspect  of  amall  elevations.    The 
;  had  effaced  the  small  inequalities  of  the  surface  of  the  brain  in  the 
B.«;rior  of  the  ventricle  by  shriveling  np  the  endymia.    Now  this  le- 
sion existed  in  the  rhoraboidal  sinuses  of  the  foui'tli  ventricle,  a«d  had 
filled  up  its  floor  so  as  to  leave  no  trace  of  the  auditory  striss.    This 
patient  could  hear,  absolately,  nothiug  at  all.     In  other  respects,  he 
was  very  intelligent.     Professor  Meyer  had  afterwards  an  opportunity 
of  demonstrating  a  lesion  of  similar  character,  though  of  less  extent, 
4ii  an  individual  whose  hearing  had  been  very  defective. — ArcAiv./ur 
Path.  Anai. 

Microacopcal  Examination  of  an  Atrophied  Mutcie. — M,  Broca  re- 
cently described,  at  a  meeting  of  the  Surgical  Society  of  Paris,  a 
microscopical  examiuation  of  a  portion  of  an  atrophied  muscle  which 
was  almost  entirely  flbrous.  After  indsion,  he  found  in  the  centre  a 
few  very  pale  muscular  fibres.  Two  kinds  of  degeneration  take  place 
in  atrophied  maacles.  The  first  is  fatty  degeneration  properly  so 
called.-N  This  consists  ofstriie  of  adipose  tissue  interposed  between  the 
muscular  fibres.  By  the  development  of  this  interposed  tissue,  the 
mnscular  fibres  are  compressed,  become  atrophied,  and  at  length  dis- 
Appear.  The  other  kind  of  degeneration  is  the  granulo-adipose.  Here 
each  muscular  fibre  is  decomposed  into  granulations,  which  fill  up  its 
gbeath.  The  specimen  of  atrophied  muscle  examined  by  M.  Broca 
presented  a  few  fatty  strisj  and  moreover,  the  mnscalar  fibres  bad 
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andergone  grannloadipose  degeneration,  bat  only  in  a  small  portion 
of  their  length.  In  the  intermediate  the  strias  reappeared,  and  farther 
on,  the  grannlo-adipose  degeneration  was  again  foand,  so  that  the 
healthy  portions  alternated  with  those  which  had  undergone  degenera- 
tion.— U  Union  Midicale. 

Electricity  applied  to  the,  Treatment  of  Mental  Alienation. — ^Dr.  Teil- 
lenx,  Principal  Physician  at  the  Asylum  of  Mareville,  in  Prance, 
states,  in  the  Annales  Medico-Psychologiques,  that  he  has  obtained  ex- 
cellent resnlts  from  electricity  in  the  treatment  of  insanity;  but  as  this 
agent  was  not  employed  alone,  but  was  only  used  in  conjunction  with 
all  the  other  means  ordinarily  adopted,  the  cases  cited  by  this  able 
physician  have  not  the  same  force  as  if  the  experiments  had  been  con- 
ducted with  electricity  alone.  Indeed,  he  regards  the  pile  as  an  adju- 
vant, not  as  a  sole  remedy,  and  still  less  as  a  specific.  He  says  ex- 
plicitly that  the  electric  fluid  should  not  be  regarded  as  a  substitute 
for  the  remedial  agents  which  the  materia  medica  already  ofiFers  for 
combating  mental  alienation.  He  does  not  think,  for  instance,  that  it 
can  be  used  instead  of  opium,  purgatives,  sedatives,  etc.     Still,  in  hig  ^ 

opinion,  it  is  adapted  to  combat  several  varieties  of  mental  maladies.  i 

It  has  distinct  properties — is  a  stimulant  and  tonic.  It  modifies  the 
action  of  the  nerves  and  the  current  of  the  circulation.  When  applied 
in  a  particular  manner,  and  under  given  conditions,  it  calms  and  dimin- 
ishes agitation.  As  an  agent  for  coercion,  it  is  also  stated  to  be  capa- 
ble of  rendering  great  service.  The  douche,  the  strait-waistcoat,  against  ^ 
which  such  serious  objections  lie,  may  be  replaced  by  electricity,  against 
the  use  of  which  no  such  inconveniences  are  urged.  Dr.  Teilleux  gives 
an  interesting  account  of  the  different  physiological  effects  produced  by 
electricity  in  various  forms  of  mental  alienation.  Persons  affected  with 
mental  imbecility  seem  usually  to  be  more  accessible  to  the  remedy, 
and  manifest  a  greater  sensibility  to  the  electric  spark  or  the  voltaic 
current  than  those  who  were  almost  or  altogether  idiotic.  In  vain  was 
the  mode  of  administering  the  fluid  varied  with  different  patients;  the 
same  results  were  always  arrived  at.  Analgesia  almost  complete,  and 
even  sometimes  radical  insensibility,  was  exhibited  in  patients  who, 
being  completely  unintelligent  and  placed  at  the  lowest  point  in  the 
scale  of  cerebral  organization,  seemed  not  to  possess  the  instinct  of 
personality,  and  ate  simply  because  they  were  made  to  eat.  The  per- 
ception of  sensible  impressions  which  takes  place  by  a  special  receptive 
forcibly  of  the  encephalon  could  not  be  performed  in  them.  It  was, 
however,  far  otherwise  with  the  patients  who,  from  their  cerebral  fac- 
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nlUeB,  having  preserved  a  certain  integrity,  coald  attain  to  a  concep- 
tion of  ideas,  enjoyed  tiie  power  of  speech,  and  in  addition  to  mere 
instinct,  possessed  also  emotions,  seatiments,  etc.  Id  euch  cases,  elec- 
tricity produced  sensations  of  a  more  lively  and  intense  character,  and 
developed  often  sensibilities  analogous  almost  to  those  excited  in  a 
healtby  man.  Muscular  contractility  was  not  developed  according  to 
the  same  law.  Its  manifestation  appeared  to  be  always  in  direct  pro- 
portion to  the  electric  discharge,  or  the  voltaic  cnrrent,  whatever  was 
the  nature  of  the  malady,  or  whatever  the  degree  of  mental  alienation 
iffected  the  patient.  Whether  he  were  afflicted  with  feebleness  of 
mind,  imbecility,  idiocy,  or  brutism,  even  the  contraction  of  the  mos- 
cular  fibres  underwent  no  sort  of  change  from  the  mental  state  of  the 
individnal  experimented  npon.  These  very  important  and  interesting 
experiments  will  well  repay  fnrtber  investigation.  It  is  indeed  surpris- 
ing that  abiong  the  humorous  and  varied  applications  of  electricity 
which  have  recently  been  made,  that  discussed  with  so  mach  ability 
by  Dr.  Teilleux  should  bare  been  so  long  neglected. 

Th»  Effects  of  Nitro- Benzine.  By  Db.  Cjsper,  of  Berlin, — This 
author  has  recorded  several  facta  relative  to  this  new  poison  which 
.  hitherto  has  only  been  employed  in  the  arts,  and  especially  by  perfum- 
ers, in  tlie  manufacture  of  soaps,  pomades,  etc.,  because  of  its  strong 
edor  of  bitter  almonds.  It  is  a  limpid  gold-yellow  liqnid,  of  an  agree- 
able taste,  and  was  discovered  in  1834,  by  E.  Milscherlich,  in  miziag 
■mall  quantities  of  benzine  with  hot  hydrochloric  acid.  An  ounce  of 
nitro-benzine  was  given,  by  sQccessive  doses,  to  a  rabbit.  X  iiiinat« 
and  a  half  after  the  ingestion  of  the  last  dose,  the  animal  suddenly 
turned  over  upon  the  left  side,  its  pnpils  expanded,  its  tail  and  extremi- 
ties were  seized  with  conTulsive  movements,  and  at  the  end  of  a  minute 
It  was  dead.  The  same  dose  produced  in  a  dog  profound  stupor,  with 
a  retardation  of  respiration,  and  a  lowering  of  the  temperature  of  the 
Bkin.  What  is  chiefly  remarkable  is  the  extreme  intensity  of  the  odor 
«f  bitter  almonds,  which  was  exhaled  after  the  opening  of  the  cadaver, 
which  at  the  end  of  fonrteeo  days  hod  scarcely  lost  any  of  its  force. 
Numerous  experiments  will  be  necessary  to  establish  the  toxical  prop- 
erties of  oitro-bensine.  But  it  is  already  suf&ciently  evident  that  th« 
existence  of  a  strong  and  penetrating  odor  of  bitter  almonds  in  a 
cadaver  sboald  not  cause  the  death  to  be  attributed  exclusively  to 
hydrocyanic  acid.  Indeed,  if  the  body  retains  this  odor  several  days 
after  death,  it  might  be  necessary  in  donbtfnl  cases  to  infer  the  inges- 
tiou  of  nitro-benziDe  rather  than  poisoning  by  hydrocyanic  acid,  for 
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this  acid  evaporates  with  extreme  rapidity. — Oosperms  Wertdgahres- 
schriftf  1859,  and  U  Union  Midicale. 

New  Means  of  Provoking  Premature  Labor, — Professor  Ch.  Brown 
proposes  to  use  for  this  purpose  a  boagie  of  cat-gut  one  foot  long  and 
from  two  to  three  lines  thick.  To  avoid  the  danger  of  wounding  the 
membranes,  half  an  inch  of  the  anterior  extremity  of  the  cord  is  soaked 
in  hot  water.  Being  well  oiled,  it  is  passed  aloug  the  index  finger  as 
a  guide,  and  is  introduced  with  a  rotatory  movement,  deeply  into  the 
uterus,  so  that  only  about  one  and  a  quarter  or  one  and  a  half  inches 
remain  outside  of  the  os.  Being  left  there,  it  determines  uterine  con- 
tractions in  six  to  twenty  hours,  and  is  not  removed  till  just  before  the 
rupture  of  the  membranes.  An  elastic,  fine,  flexible  bougie,  furnished 
with  a  thin  mandrel,  will  answer  the  same  purpose,  but  its  applica- 
tion is  more  difficult  when  the  axis  of  the  womb  is  deranged.  Prema- 
ture labor  has  been  twelve  hours  endured  by  this  means.  No  patient 
si^ered  any  trouble  from  it.  Four  died  of  non-puerperal  maladies ; 
one  of  pneumonia,  one  of  tubercles,  and  two  of  Bright's  disease. 
Eleven  children  were  born  alive,  and  five  were  dead. —  Wiener  Med, 
Wochenschr, 

—  —  —  --■_■■  -■  — — 
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THE  USB  AND  ABUSE  OF  TOBACCO. 

[We  would  call  especial  attention  to  the  following  letter  from  Sir 
Benjamin  Brodie.  The  long  and  extensive  experience  and  mature 
judgment  of  the  writer  entitle  his  opinions  to  the  greatest  weight.] 

**  Sm — Having  been  applied  to  some  time  since  to  join  in  a  petition 
to  the  House  of  Commons  that  they  would  appoint  a  committee  to  in- 
quire into  the  effects  produced  by  the  prevailing  habit  of  tobacco 
smoking,  I  declined  to  do  so;  first,  because  it  did  not  appear  to  me 
that  such  a  committee  would  be  very  competent  to  discuss  a  question 
of  this  kind;  and,  secondly,  because,  even  if  they  were  so,  I  did  not 
see  that  it  would  be  possible  for  Parliament  to  follow  up  by  any  act 
of  legislation  the  conclusions  at  which  they  might  have  arrived. 
Nevertheless,  I  am  ready  to  admit  that  the  subject  is  one  of  no  trifling 
importance,  and  well  worthy  the  serious  consideration  of  any  one  who 
ta.kes  an  interest  in  the  present  and  future  well-being  of  society. 
From  these  considerations  it  is  that  I  now  venture  to  address  to  you 
the  following  observations. 
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"  The  empyreamatic  oil  of  tobacco  is  produced  by  ^siillation  of 
that  herb  at  a  temperature  aboYe  that  of  boiling  water.  One  or  two 
drops  of  this  oil  (according  to  the  size  of  the  animal)  placed  on  the 
tongae  will  kill  a  cat  in  the  coarse  of  a  few  minates.  A  cerUun  quan- 
tity of  the  oil  most  be  always  circulating  in  the  blood  of  an  habitual 
smoker,  and  we  cannot  suppose  that  the  effects  of  it  upon  the  system 
can  be  merely  negatire.  Still,  I  am  not  prepared  to  subscribe  to  the 
opinion  of  those  who  hold  that  under  all  circumstances,  and  to  how- 
ever  moderate  an  extent  it  be  practiced,  the  smoking  of  tobacco  is 
prejudicial.  The  first  effect  of  it  is  to  soothe  and  tranquilh'ze  the  nerrons 
system.  It  allays  the  pains  of  hunger,  and  relieves  the  uneasy  feelings 
produced  by  mental  and  bodily  exhaustion.  To  the  soldier  who  has 
passed  the  night  in  the  trenches  before  a  beleaguered  town,  with  only 
a  distant  prospect  of  breakfast  when  the  morning  has  arrived;  to  the 
sailor,  contending  with  the  elements  in  a  storm;  to  the  laborer,  after 
a  hard  day's  work;  to  the  traveler  in  an  uncultivated  region,  with 
an  insufficient  supply  of  food,  the  use  of  a  cigar  or  a  tobacco-pipe  may 
be  not  only  a  grateful  indulgence,  but  really  beneficial  But  the  occa- 
sional use  of  it  under  such  circumstances  is  a  very  different  matter 
from  the  habit  of  constant  smoking  which  prevails  in  certain  classes  of 
society  at  the  present  day. 

"  The  effects  of  this  habit  are,  indeed,  various,  the  difference  depend- 
ing on  difference  of  constitution,  and  difference  in  the  mode  of  life  other- 
wise. But,  from  the  best  observations  which  I  have  been  able  to 
make  on  the  subject,  I  am  led  to  believe  that  there  are  very  few 
who  do  not  suffer  harm  from  it,  to  a  greater  or  less  extent.  The  ear- 
liest symptoms  are  manifested  in  the  derangement  of  the  nervous  sys- 
tem. A  large  proportion  of  habitual  smokers  are  rendered  lazy  and 
listless,  indisposed  to  bodily,  and  incapable  of  much  mental  exertion. 
Others  suffer  from  depression  of  the  spirits,  amounting  to  hypochon- 
driasis, which  smoking  relieves  for  a  time,  thoogh  it  aggravates  the 
evil  afterwards.  Occasionally  there  is  a  general  nervous  excitability, 
which,  though  very  much  less  in  degree,  partakes  of  the  nature  of 
the  delirium  tremms  of  drunkards.  I  have  known  many  individuals  to 
suffer  from  severe  nervous  pains,  sometimes  in  one,  sometimes  in  an- 
other part  of  the  body.  Almost  the  worst  case  of  neuralgia  that 
ever  came  under  my  observation  was  that  of  a  gentleman  who  con- 
sulted the  late  Dr.  Bright  and  myself.  The  pains  were  universal,  and 
never  absent;  but  during  the  night  they  were  especially  intense,  so  as 
almost  wholly  to  prevent  sleep.    Neither  the  patient  himself  nor  his 
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medical  attendant  had  any  doubts  that  the  disease  was  to  be  attribated 
to  his  former  habit  of  smoking,  on  the  discontinuance  of  which  he  slowly 
and  gradually  recovered.  An  eminent  surgeon,  who  has  a  great  ex- 
perience in  ophthalmic  diseases,  believes  that,  in  some  instances,  he 
has  been  able  to  trace  blindness  from  amaurosis  to  excess  in  tobacco 
smoking;  the  connection  of  the  two  being  pretty  well  established  in 
one  case  by  the  fact  that,  on  the  practice  being  left  off,  the  sight  of 
the  patient  was  gradually  restored.  It  would  be  easy  for  me  to  refer 
to  other  symptoms  indicating  deficient  power  of  the  nervous  system  to 
which  smokers  are  liable;  but  it  is  unnecessary  for  me  to  do  so;  and, 
indeed,  there  are  some  which  I  would  rather  leave  them  to  imagine 
for  themselves  than  undertake  the  description  of  them  myself  in  writing. 

"  But  the  ill  effects  of  tobacco  are  not  confined  to  the  nervous  sys- 
tem. In  many  instances  there  is  a  loss  of  the  healthy  appetite  for 
foody  the  imperfect  state  of  the  digestion  being  soon  rendered  mani- 
fest by  the  loss  of  flesh  and  the  sallow  countenance.  It  is  difficult  to 
say  what  other  diseases  may  not  follow  the  imperfect  assimilation  of 
food  continued  during  a  long  period  of  time.  So  many  causes  are  in 
operation  in  the  human  body  which  may  tend  in  a  greater  or  less  de- 
gree to  the  production  of  organic  change^i  in  it,  that  it  is  only  in  some 
instances  we  can  venture  to  pronounce  as  to  the  precise  manner  in 
which  a  disease  that  proves  mortal  has  originated.  From  cases,  how- 
ever, which  have  fallen  under  my  own  observation,  and  from  a  con- 
sideration of  all  the  circumstances,  I  cannot  entertain  a  doubt  that, 
if  we  could  obtain  accurate  statistics  on  the  subject,  we  should  find 
that  the  value  of  life  in  inveterate  smokers  is  considerably  below  the 
average.  Nor  is  this  opinion  in  any  degree  contradicted  by  the  fact 
that  there  are  individuals  who  in  spite  of  the  inhalation  of  tobacco 
smoke  live  to  be  old,  and  without  any  material  derangement  of  the 
health;  analogous  exceptions  to  the  general  rule  being  met  with  in 
the  case  of  those  who  have  indulged  too  freely  in  the  use  of  spirituous 
and  fermented  liquors. 

"  In  the  early  part  of  the  present  century  tobacco  smoking  was 
almost  wholly  confined  to  what  are  commonly  called  the  lower  grades 
of  society.  It  was  only  every  now  and  then  that  any  one  who  wished 
to  be  considered  as  a  gentleman  was  addicted  to  it.  But  since  the 
war  on  the  Spanish  Peninsula,  and  the  consequent  substitution  of  the 
cigar  for  the  tobacco-pipe,  the  case  has  been  entirely  altered.  The  great- 
est smokers  at  the  present  time  are  to  be  found,  not  among  those  who 
live  by  their  bodily  labor,  but  among  those  who  are  more  advantageously 
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Bituated,  who  have  better  opportunitiea  of  educatioD,  and  of  whom 
we  bare  a  right  to  expect  that  tbey  should  eonstitate  the  most  intelli- 
gent and  thonghtfol  members  of  tbe  cotnniuuily.  Nor  is  the  prac- 
tice confined  to  grown-up  men.  Boys,  even  at  tbe  best  ecboola,  get 
tbe  babit  of  Bmokiog,  because  Ibey  think  it  manly  and  fashionable 
to  do  so;  not  nnfreqaently  because  they  have  tbe  example  set  tbem 
by  their  tnlors,  and  partly  because  there  b  no  friendly  voice  to  warn 
them  OS  to  tbe  special  ill  consequences  to  which  it  may  give  rise  where 
the  process  of  growth  is  not  yet  completed,  and  the  organs  are  not 
yet  fully  developed. 

"  The  foregoing  observationB  relate  to  the  habit  of  smoking  as  it 
exists  among  us  at  the  present  time.  But  a  still  graver  qneslion  re- 
mains to  be  considered.  What  will  be  the  result  if  this  habit  is  con- 
tinued by  future  generations  ?  It  is  but  too  true  that  the  sins  of  the 
fathers  arc  visited  upon  their  children  and  their  children's  children. 
We  may  here  take  waruing  from  the  fate  of  the  red  Indians  of 
America.  Ad  intelligent  American  physician  gives  the  following  ex- 
planation of  the  gradual  extinction  of  this  remarkable  people:  One 
generation  of  them  become  addicted  to  the  use  of  the  Srewater.  They 
have  a  degenerate  and  comparatively  imbecile  progeny,  who  indulge 
in  tbe  same  vicious  habit  with  their  parents.  Their  jirdr^L'ny  is  still 
more  degenerate,  and  after  r  very  few  generations  tbe  race  ceasea 
altogether.  We  may  also  take  warning  from  the  history  of  another 
nation,  who  some  few  centuries  ^o,  while  following  the  banners  of 
Solyman  the  Magnificent]  were  the  terror  of  Christendom,  bat  who 
~  since  then,  having  become  more  addicted  to  tobacco  smoking  than 
any  of  the  European  nations,  are  now  the  lazy  and  letbar^c  Tarks, 
held  in  contempt  by  all  civilized  commanities. 

"  In  thus  placing  together  the  conseqnences  of  intemperance  in  the 
use  of  alcx>hol  and  that  in  the  use  of  tobacco,  I  should  be  sorry  to  be 
misunderstood  as  regarding  these  two  kinds  of  intemperance  to  be  in 
an  equal  degree  pernicious  and  degrading. 

"  Tbe  inveterate  tobacco-smoker  may  be  stupid  and  lazy,  and  tha 
habit  to  which  be  is  addicted  may  gradually  tend  to  shorten  his  life 
and  deteriorate  his  offspring,  bat  tbe  dram-drinker  is  quarrelsome, 
mischievoas,  and  often  criminal.  It  is  under  tbe  inflaence  of  gin  that 
tbe  burglar  and  the  murderer  become  fitted  for  the  task  which  they  have 
nndertaken.  The  best  thing  that  can  be  said  for  dram-drinking  ifi, 
that  it  induces  disease,  which  carries  the  poor  wretch  prematurely  to 
the  grave,  and  rids  the  world  of  the  nnisance.     Bat,  anfortanately,  in 
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this,  as  in  many  other  cases,  what  is  wanting  in  quality  is  made  op  in 
quantity.  There  are  checks  on  one  of  these  eyil  habits  which  there 
are  not  on  the  other.  The  dram-drinker,  or  to  nse  a  more  general 
term,  the  drunkard,  is  held  to  be  a  noxious  animal.  He  is  an  outcast 
from  all  decent  society,  while  there  is  no  such  exclusion  for  the  most 
assidaons  smoker. 

**  The  comparison  of  the  efifects  of  tobacco  with  those  of  alcohol 
leads  to  the  consideration  of  a  much  wider  question  than  that  with  which 
I  8et  out.  In  all  ages  of  which  we  have  any  record,  mankind  have 
been  in  the  habit  of  resorting  to  the  use  of  certain  vegetable  produc- 
tions, not  as  contributing  to  nourishment,  but  on  account  of  their  hav- 
ing some  peculiar  influence  as  stimulants  or  sedatives  (or  in  some  other 
way)  on  the  nervous  system.  Tobacco,  alcohol,  the  Indian  hemp, 
the  kava  of  the  South  Sea  Islanders,  the  Paraguay  tea,  coffee,  and 
even  tea,  belong  to  this  category.  A  disposition  so  universal  may 
almost  be  regarded  as  an  instinct,  and  there  is  sufficient  reason  to  be* 
lieve  that,  within  certain  limits,  the  indulgence  of  the  instinct  is  use- 
ful But  we  must  not  abuse  our  instincts.  This  is  one  of  the  most 
important  rules  which  man,  as  a  responsible  being,  both  for  his  own 
sake,  and  for  that  of  others,  is  bound  to  observe.  Even  such  moderate 
agents  as  tea  and  coffee,  taken  in  excess,  are  prejudicial.  How  much 
more  so  are  tobacco  and  alcohol,  tending,  as  they  do,  not  only  to  the 
d^adation  of  the  individual,  but  to  that  of  future  generations  of  our 
species. 

"  If  tobacco  smokers  would  limit  themselves  to  the  occasional  in- 
dulgence of  their  appetite,  they  would  do  little  harm  either  to  them- 
selves or  others;  but  there  is  always  danger  that  a  sensual  habit  once 
begun  may  be  carried  to  excess,  and  that  danger  is  never  so  great  as 
in  the  case  of  those  who  are  not  compelled  by  the  necessities  of  their 
situation  to  be  actively  employed.  For  such  persons  the  prudent 
course  is  to  abstain  from  smoking  altogether. 

"  Trusting  that  you  and  your  readers  will  excuse  me  for  having 
occupied  so  large  a  space  in  your  columns, 

"  I  am,  Sir,  your  obedient  servant,  B.  C.  Brodie." 

"August  21.  — Medical  Times  and  Gazette, 


*  ^  »  » 


Eugene  A.  Groux,  whose  congenital  fissure  of  the  sternum  excited 
80  much  interest  in  this  place  and  throughout  the  country,  an  account 
of  which  we  gave  last  year,  has  received  the  honorary  degree  of  M.D. 
from  Dartmouth  College. 
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A  PLEA  FOR  TOB ACCX) ! 

Tobacco  Vindicated.     An  Address  delivered  before  the  Medical 

Society  of  the  University  of  Nashville. 

By  Jerome  Cochran, 

student  of  Medicine  in  the  University  of  Nashville. 

One  would  imagine,  Mr.  President,  from  the  denunciations  that 
have  been  heaped  upon  tobacco  by  gentlemen  who  advocate  the  affirm- 
ative of  the  qaestion  now  before  the  Society,  that  it  was  one  of  those 
tremendous  poisons  (like  that  "juice  of  the  cursed  Hebenon,"  which, 
**  through  the  portals  of  his  ears,"  carried  the  message  of  death  to  the 
heart  of  Royal  Denmark,) 

"  Whose  eflfect 
Holds  such  an  enmity  with  the  blood  of  man 
That,  swift  as  qaicksilver  it  courses  through 
The  natural  gates  and  alleys  of  the  body. 
And  with  sudden  vigor  it  doth  posset 
And  curd,  like  eager  droppings  into  milk, 
The  thin  and  wholesome  blood." 

But,  sir,  as  Sir  William  Draper  saith  in  his  letters  to  Junius,  "  Ob- 
serve how  plain  a  tale  shall  put  them  down  and  transfer  the  blush  to 
their  own  cheeks." 

In  the  beginning  it  is  important  to  understand  the  question  in  de- 
bate. It  is  somewhat  indefinitely  stated,  and  for  that  reason  it  is  the 
more  necessary  to  inquire  carefully  into  its  meaning.  **  Is  the  use  of 
tobacco  as  a  luxury,  injurious  ?"  There  are  some  points  here  that  re- 
quire explication.  Are  we  permitted  to  make  any  distinction  between 
the  use  of  tobacco  and  its  abuse  ?  I  think  it  is  certainly  a  legitimate 
distinction.  What  we  desire  to  know  is  whether  the  characteristic 
action  of  tobacco  in  ordinary  quantities,  and  under  ordinary  circum- 
stances, is  injurious  to  the  human  system  ?  Not  whether  it  may  oc- 
casionally damage  a  man's  constitution  when  consumed  in  very  large 
amounts;  for  we  are  free  to  admit  that  in  certain  exceptional  consti- 
tutions it  may,  peradventure,  .exert  a  malignant  influence.  And  so, 
indeed,  may  beef  and  bread,  mercury  and  opium,  every  aliment  en- 
dorsed by  the  commissary  department,  every  medicament  admitted 
into  the  pharmacopoeia.  Do  the  enemies  of  the  weed  desire  to  prove 
that  occasionally — sometimes  in  the  course  of  human  events — evil 
results  follow  its  use?  or  do  they  insist,  merely,  that  the  aggregate 
amount  of  its  evil  effects  exceeds  the  aggregate  amount  of  its  good 
effects — that  it  is  injurious  and  not  beneficial,  not  occasionally  and 
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accidentally,  but  on  the  whole,  and  as  a  normal  result  of  its  unfitness 
for  human  consumption  ?  If  they  iAsist  on  the  former  construction, 
that  the  question  only  contemplates  injury  as  an  occasional  and  acci- 
dental consequence  of  the  use  of  tobacco,  then  I  have  nothing  more 
to  say,  but  will  save  them  the  trouble  of  argument  by  conceding  the 
point.  But  if  they  believe  that  as  a  general  thing,  in  the  majority  of 
cases,  as  the  natural  law  of  its  action,  as  a  consequence  of  its  inherent 
antagonism  to  the  prosperity  of  the  bodies  and  minds  of  men  and 
women,  it  is,  on  the  whole,  injurious  and  not  beneficial,  then  we  are 
ready  to  meet  the  issue;  and  we  think  we  shall  be  able  to  show  that 
the  facts  in  the  case  abundantly  sustain  the  negative.     Nous  verrons. 

I  take  the  position,  Mr.  President,  that  man's  natural  instincts — 
that  man's  inherent  appetites  are  true  and  reliable  guides  to  indicate 
Jto  him  what  articles  are  best,  calculated  to  nourish  and  sustain  his 
physical  system — that  these  instincts  and  appetites  are  indeed  given 
him  by  the  Creator  for  that  express  purpose,  and  that  their  dictates 
are  always  to  be  respected — always  to  be  obeyed.  The  infant  craves 
nothing  but  its  mother's  milk,  and  chemistry  shows  that  its  mothers 
milk  contains  all  the  elements  necessary  for  its  growth  and  develop- 
ment. For  many  centuries  the  laborers  of  Europe  and  America  have 
made  bacon  and  cabbage  staple  articles  of  daily  diet.  For  a  long 
time  dietetic  writers  contended  that  these  were  exceedingly  bad  arti- 
cles of  food,  because  they  are  known  to  be  difficult  of  digestion.  But 
the  stalwart  peasant,  in  obedience  to  his  irrepressible  animal  appetite, 
and  in  defiance  of  hygienic  philosophy,  hung  on  to  his  bacon  and  cab- 
bage, continued  to  grow  fat  and  strong,  and,  strange  to  tell,  remained 
in  blissful  ignorance  of  dyspepsia  and  its  concomitant  evils;  until  at 
last  Liebig  demonstrated  that  precisely,  because  bacon  and  cabbage 
are  difficult  of  digestion — they  are  well  adapted  to  the  dietetic  wants 
of  the  laborer;  and  so  the  presumption  of  science  was  rebuked  and  the 
sovereign  authority  of  the  human  appetite  amply  vindicated. 

In  like  manner  were  tea  and  coffee  vilified  and  denounced,  and  de- 
clared unfit  for  the  consumption  of  civilized  human  beings.  But  here, 
again,  man,  in  obedience  to  the  inappeasable  cravings  of  his  nature — 
in  obedience  to  the  appetites  implanted  in  him  by  the  Creator — neg- 
lected the  warnings  of  science;  and  here,  again,  profounder  researches 
have  shown  that  science  was  wrong  and  the  human  appetites  right. 

About  five  millions  of  acres  of  land  are  employed  in  the  cultivation 
of  tea;  the  annual  product  is  about  three  thousand  millions  of  pounds; 
it  18  used  as  a  common  beverage  amongst  five  hundred  millions  of  men 
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— one-half  of  the  entire  population  of  the  globe.  Of  coffee  the  annoal 
consumption  in  Oreat  Britain  is  thirty-five  millions  of  pounds;  in 
Europe  two  hundred  millions  of  pounds;  in  the  world  six  hun- 
dred millions  of  pounds.  It  is  a  common  beverage  amongst  one 
hundred  millions  of  people.  Should  not  science,  in  view  of  facts 
and  figures  such  as  these,  have  been  slow  to  fulminate  her  ana- 
themas against  tea  and  coffee  7  In  view  of  the  enormous  quanti- 
ties of  these  articles  annuallj  consumed — in  view  of  the  enormous  sums 
of  money  annually  expended  for  them — ^in  view  of  the  millions  of  hu- 
man beings  practically  endorsing  them  to  be  good  for  man,  should  not 
science  have  been  more  modest  in  her  denunciations — more  circumspect 
in  pronouncing  sentence  of  condemnation  against  them  ?  And,  sir,  if 
any  embryo  philosopher  here  would  decide  against  the  use  of  tobacco 
from  scientific  considerations,  let  him  take  warning  from  the  examples 
I  have  adduced.  Let  him  remember  how  bacon  and  cabbage — how 
coffee  and  tea  were  improperly  condemned,  and  beware  I  Some  future 
Llebig,  armed  with  the  resources  of  a  profounder  science,  will  inevita- 
bly show  that  the  torrents  of  invective,  the  fiery  floods  of  sophomore 
declamation  which  have  been  hurled  against  tobacco,  are  in  like  man- 
ner premature  and  unjust. 

Now,  sir,  what  are  the  facts — what  is  the  testimony  of  statistics 
with  reference  to  tobacco  ?  About  six  millions  of  acres  of  land  are 
employed  for  its  coltivation;  the  annual  production  in  the  United 
States  is  two  hondred  millions  of  pounds;  in  the  world  five 
thousand  millions  of  pounds.  It  is  in  common  use  amongst  eight  hun- 
dred millions,  out  of  the  ten  hundred  millions  of  human  beings  that  con- 
stitute the  population  of  this  sublunary  globe.  These  quantities  are 
so  enormous  that  the  most  powerful  imagination  cannot  adequately 
comprehend  their  magnitude. 

And,  sir,  it  is  to  be  remembered  that  the  use  of  tobacco  is  not  a 
relic  of  the  dark  ages — is  not  a  habit  inherited  by  civilized  humanity 
from  barbarian  ancestors.  Kot  at  all,  sir  I  The  ancients  knew  noth- 
ing of  the  weed;  the  middle  ages  never  dreamed  of  any  such  indulgence. 
It  is  a  product  of  modern  civilization,  of  modern  industry,  of  mod- 
ern commerce.  Its  use  has  been  concurrent  with  the  three  most 
splendid  centuries  that  this  world's  history  has  yet  known.  In  the 
year  of  grace  one  thousand  four  hundred  and  ninety-two,  "  the 
world-seeking  Oenoese"  found  the  Cuban  chiefs  smoking  cigars  under 
their  own  vine  and  fig-tree,  with  none  to  molest  them  or  make  them 
afraid.    And,  sir,  in  the  year  of  grace  one  thousand  four  hundred  and 
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ninetj-two,  onr  dear  mother  earth — the  beaotifal  Terra  of  the  solar 
fjBtem — was  no  baby.    Neither  was  she  a  saperannaated  graDdame. 

The  grandent  of  Egypt,  Assyria,  Persia,  Oreece,  Rome — of  all  th« 
infinite  hosts  of  antlqaarian  hnmanity,  had  sunk  into  the  lethe  of  ob* 
Hyion,  or  grown  fabnions  on  the  page  of  history,  and  Christianity  was 
triumphant  from  one  extremity  of  Europe  to  the  other,  when  the  great 
plant  was  first  introduced  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  Eastern  continent. 
CKnce  then  it  has  gone  forth  conquering  and  to  conquer.  And  ne?er 
before  in  the  world's  history  had  any  article  of  human  consumption  to 
encounter  an  opposition  so  formidable,  so  persistent,  so  uniyersal.  Its 
cnlti?ation  in  Oreat  Britain  was  prohibited  by  an  act  of  Parliament; 
King  James  wrote  a  book  against  it;  it  was  denounced  from  all  the 
pulpits  in  Europe;  the  Pope  hurled  against  it  the  thunders  of  excom- 
munication; Mohammedan  Caliphs  declared  its  use  to  be  an  offence 
against  the  religion  of  the  Prophet;  the  Russian  Czar  decreed  that 
.  every  living  human  being  in  his  dominions  who  was  seduced  into  its 
allegiance  should  be  submitted  to  the  potent  persuasion  of  the  knout; 
and  that  if  any  man  had  the  presumption  to  resist  that  argument  the 
penalty  of  death  should  be  the  reward  of  his  temerity.  But  the  divine 
weed  was  not  to  be  crushed  by  the  impotent  fury  of  kin^  and  priests. 
English  statutes,  Vatican  bulls,  Russian  ukases,  and  Mohammedan 
Irmans,  were  all  alike  ineffectual  against  it.  It  responded  to  a  pro- 
found want  of  human  nature;  it  gratified  instincts  and  appetites  in 
man  that  were  intermingled  with  the  aboriginal  foundations  of  his  be- 
ing. The  world  was  ready  for  it;  the  world  needed  it;  and  because 
the  world  did  need  it,  it  received  such  a  welcome  as  was  never  aceord* 
ed  to  any  other  production  of  nature.  In  a  few  years  after  its  dis- 
covery, it  was  adopted  as  a  standard  indulgence  by  four-fifths  of  the 
inhabitants  of  the  globe.  Degrees  of  latitude  and  longitude;  degrees 
of  civilization  and  barbarism ;  oceans  and  continents;  races  and  reli- 
gions; poverty  and  wealth — all  these  have  been  arrayed  against  it 
But  in  vain.  Man's  nature  craved  it.  Humanity  thirsted  for  it,  as 
the  hunted  hart  thirsts  for  the  water-brook.  And  hence  it  was  that 
one  universal  shout  of  gratulation — one  long  jubilee  of  rejoicing,  wel- 
comed its  advent  into  the  world. 

It  behooves  us  to  inquire,  Mr.  President,  whether,  since  its  discov- 
ery, its  influence  has  been  for  good  or  evil;  whether,  since  its  consump- 
tion has  become  almost  universal,  the  energy  of  the  human  race — ^phys- 
ical, mental,  moral — has  suffered  diminution;  whether  the  progressive 
momentum  of  the  nation  has  been  checked;  whether  nniversal  hunuuh 
58 
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Uj  hn»  SQflbred  aay  rigiial  hmnillation — any  pariah  degradation  fairfy 
Uaeeable  to  lis  infloeooe.  Call  the  last  thrae  handred  yeara  into  the 
wHnesfl-boz  and  let  them  teetify.  Meyer  before,  sir,  were  the  bandi 
of  man  so  bosy — ^aeyer  before  were  man's  achieTements  so  brilliant. 
The  last  three  hoadred  yean — the  world's  tobaeco  period — ^have  given 
as  8hakspeare,  Milton,  Ooethe,  Bacon,  Descartesi  NewUm,  Hamittotti 
Oomte;  the  Indoctive  Philosophy,  the  Lntheran  Reformation,  the 
French  Revohition,  the  American  Bepablic;  the  steauhea^eg  the 
pHe  of  Yolta,  the  power  loom,  the  electrie  tel^gpraph.  All  this  has 
been  accomplished  under  the  infloence  of  tobaoco;  all  this  has  been 
achieved  since  tobaoco  took  possession  of  the  world.  How  then,  rir^ 
is  it  possible  to  believe  that  tobaoco  is  deleterious  to  the  human  racef 
How  then,  sir,  is  it  possible  to  believe  that  tobacco  weakens  the 
bodies,  paralyzes  the  intellects,  and  vitiates  t)ie  morals  of  men  and 
women  ?  I  tell  you,  sir,  the  accusation  is  not  true.  Mo  sane  man 
with  all  the  facts  before  him  can  possibly  believe  it.  Have  all  the 
people  in  the  world  conspired  to  tell  a  folsehoodT  There  is  an  oU 
auoLim  that  the  voice  (rf  the  people  is  the  voice  of  God.  If  this  is  so^ 
is  the  united  testimony  of  eight  hundred  millions  of  human  beings  to 
go  for  nothing  7  Is  it  reasonable  to  suppose,  that  in  a  world  like  this^ 
six  millions  of  acres  of  land  would  be  devoted  to  the  production  of  an 
article  calculated  to  injare  mankind  physically,  meutally,  and  morallyf 
— that  two  hundred  and  fifty  millioDS  of  dollars  are  annually  squan* 
dered  in  an  indulgence  that  is  worse  than  worthless  ? — that  sensible 
men  and  women  would  consome  every  year  five  thousand  millions  of 
pounds  of  unadulterated  poison  ?  The  thing  is  incredible — an  insult 
to  mankind's  common  sense. 

And  now,  Mr.  President,  the  sum  and  substance  of  my  argument 
is  this:  That  man's  natural  instincts  are  always  trustworthy — always 
to  be  respected — always  to  be  obeyed;  that  they  are  given  him  by 
the  Creator  for  the  express  purpose  of  enabling  him  to  select  from  the 
infinite  productions  of  nature  what  is  good  for  his  physical,  mental, 
and  moral  prosperity ;  and  that  their  authority  is  sovereign,  their  de« 
cisions  supreme  and  final.  That  with  reference  to  tobacco  universal 
humanity,  under  the  guidance  of  these  sovereign  and  infallible  instincts 
and  appetites,  has,  with  a  unanimous  voice,  practically — by  using  the 
weed,  by  devoting  millions  of  acres  to  its  cultivation,  by  expending 
millions  of  dollars  in  its  purchase — decided  in  its  favor;  and  that  this 
decision  is  necessarily  final.  That  as  bacon  and  cabbage,  as  tea  and 
Qi^ee,  were  all  in  turn  pronounced  by  dietetic  writers  to  be  unfit  for 
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haman  nse,  aod  all  in  the  end  yiDdicated  by  a  profoacder  science,  and 
the  appetites  that  led  to  these  shown  to  be  reliable  and  veracions^ 
80  also  it  is  to  be  presumed  that  the  extensiye  consumption  of  tobacco^ 
which  reposes  on  the  same  substratum  of  human  appetites,  will  event- 
ually be  understood  and  justified  by  science.  That  as  the  appetite  of 
the  infant  for  its  mother's  milk  is  sufficient  to  demonstrate  that  milk  la 
beneficial  for  babies;  as  the  appetite  of  the  laborer  is  sufficient  toTin- 
dieate  the  dietetic  value  of  bacon  and  cabbage;  as  the  appetite  of  th^ 
tiger  for  the  flesh  of  animals  sufficiently  proves  that  animal  flesh  it 
soited  to  the  nourishment  of  tigers;  so  the  appetites  of  eight  hundred 
millions  of  human  beings  is  sufficient  to  demonstrate  that  tobacco  is  a 
beneficent  product  of  nature — a  good  thing  for  the  use  of  intelligent 
men  and  women.  Quod  erat  dtmonstrandum. — NashvUle  Medical  and 
Surgical  Journal, 
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B07LST0N  MBDICAZi  PRIZE  QUESTIONS. 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Boylston  Medical  Committee,  on  tho 
1st  of  August  of  this  year,  a  premium  of  ninety  dollars,  or  a  gold 
medal  of  that  value,  was  awarded  to  John  Bell,  M.D.,  of  New  York^ 
for  the  best  dissertation  on  the  question: 

How  far  does  the  Microscope  assist  us  in  Surgical  Diagnosis  ? 

The  other  premium,  of  the  same  value,  was  awarded  to  David  W. 
Cheev^r,  M.D.,  of  Boston,  for  the  best  dissertation  on  the  question: 

TAe  value  and  Ike  fallacy  of  Statistics  in  the  observation  of  Disease, 

The  following  questions  are  proposed  for  1861: 

1.  Excision  of  Joints, 

2.  Diagnosis  and  Treatment  of  Chronic  Pleurisy, 
Dissertations  on  these  subjects  must  be  transmitted,  post  paid,  t» 

Edward  Reynolds,  M.D.,  on  or  before  the  first  Wednesday  of  Aprils 
1861. 
The  foliowiog  are  the  questions  proposed  for  1862: 

1.  How  far  does  the  Microscope  assist  us  in  Surgical  Diagnosis? 

2.  On  Nausea  and  Vomitings  as  symptoms^  under  what  circumstances 
do  they  occur,  and  what  indications  do  they  afford  as  to  the  seat  and  char-' 
Oder  of  disease  1 

Dissertations  on  these  subjects  must  be  transmitted  as  above,  on  or 
before  the  first  Wednesday  in  April,  1862. 

The  author  of  the  best  dissertation  considered  worthy  of  a  prize, 
on  either  of  the  subjects  for  1861  and  for  1862,  will  be  entitled  to  a 
premium  of  sixty  dollars,  or  a  gold  medal  of  that  value,  at  his  option. 
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Each  dissertation  must  be  accompaDied  by  a  sealed  packet,  on 
vbich  shdl  be  written  some  device  or  sentence,  and  within  which  shall 
be  inclosed  the  author's  iiBme  and  residence,  The  same  device  or  sen- 
teuce  is  to  be  written  on  the  dissertation  to  which  the  packet  is  at- 
tached. 

It  will  be  perceived  that  the  question  "  How  far  does  the  Micro- 
scope assist  ns  in  Snrgical  Diagnosis  7"  has  again  been  proposed  for 
1662.  The  euccessful  essay  for  tUe  present  year  displays,  it  is  slated, 
eoneiderable  ability,  bat  the  qaestiou  is  of  so  mnch  importance  that  it 
was  considered  to  be  worthy  of  still  further  investigation. — MaiiaU 
ffaei  and  Library. 


Tna  Iha  Ameriosn  Medlial  Uaulblr. 

A  Swr  Xnatrnmeiit  for  tbe  Hovel  AppUcatiaa  of  Anffiathetlc  and 
BtEmnlatmg  Vapors  far  Dea&ieas,  Neuralgia,  &c, 

By  H.  F.  Dewbbs,  M.D.,  New  York. 
Db.  DouGLA.'i:  Dear  Sir — In  reply  to  your  note  respecting  my  in- 
atrnment  for  etherization  and  vaporization  in  certain  diseases  of  the 
ear,  I  will  furnish  you  with  a  drawiug  of  its  arrangement,  and  a  de- 
scription of  its  use,  as  employed  by  me  not  only  in  aural  disorders,  but 
also  in  nenralgia  requiring  local  anaesthesia,  and  some  diseases  of  the 
spinal  colamn  in  which  topical  irritation  la  called  for,  varying  from  an 
artiScial  glow  np  to  absolate  caatery. 

The  instmment  originallj 
used  by  me  daring  the  lart 
foarteen  years  is  still  in  mj 
possesion;  but  from  the  in- 
convenience and  imperfect- 
ness  attending  vaporization 
by  the  heat  of  the  hand,  or 
by  holding  it  in  warm  water, 
I  have  laid  it  aside,  and 
have  contrived  the  one  to 
which  yon  refer.  Tbis  in. 
gtrnment  (see  cat)  con- 
Bists  of  a  delicate  Bohemian 
glass  retort,  with  a  nozzle 
projecliim;  an  inch  and  n 
half,  perforated  by  a  capil* 
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lary  aperture.  The  sopplj-tabe  of  the  retort  rises  abont  an  inch 
above  the  level  of  the  carved  neck,  thos  allowing  gpreater  freedom  im 
pouring  in  the  flaid  to  be  evaporated.  A  cork  stopper,  with  an  elastic 
cap  oi*  bolder  to  prevent  its  expulsion,  or  a  gronnd-glass  capillary 
tabe  stopper,  closes  this  entrance,  the  one  or  the  other  to  be  used 
according  to  circnmstances  of  application.  The  retort,  when  charged 
with  the  fluid  to  be  evaporated,  is  then  lodged  within  a  hard  glaai 
receiver,  three  inches  high,  having  its  rim  lipped  deep  enough  to 
embrace  the  projecting  nozzle  of  the  retort,  thus  affording  greater 
steadiness,  besides  serving  as  a  catch  for  the  elastic  band  retaining 
the  nozzle  in  its  projection.  Small  nipple-like  catches  are  studded  on 
the  opposing  centres  of  the  rim  of  the  receiver,  to  afford  resisting 
points  for  the  elastic  back  band  which  passes  from  under  the  posterior  * 
rim  across  the  front  of  the  supplj-tube.  By  these  two  elastic  bands; 
tbe  mobility  of  action  is  fully  commanded  in  the  projecting  nozzle. 

The  mode  of  using  this  simple  but  astonishingly  effective  little  in- 
strument requires  but  little  practice  to  regulate  it  to  the  necessities 
<rf  the  case.  About  two  drachms  of  ether  are  to  be  poured  into  the 
retort  when  secured  in  the  receiver.  The  stopper  shoald  be  firmly 
(lutened,  and  the  finger  can  be  readily  placed  over  the  nozzle  aperture 
during  or  after  the  introduction  of  tbe  warm  water  or  sand  into  the  re- 
ceiver. A  rushing  or  blowing  sound  of  the  escaping  vapor  or  gas  im- 
mediately ensues  through  the  aperture,  if  uncovered.  The  nozzle  is 
then  introduced  within  the  auricle,  and  a  little  experience  will  soon 
teach  the  time  and  proper  distance  (from  the  drum)  of  the  application. 
Moderately  warm  water  will  only  be  required  for  sulphuric  ether;  the  ^ 
degree  of  heat  to  be  varied  according  to  the  specific  gravity  of  the 
evaporable  fluid,  and  according  as  a  slow  or  rapid  disengagement  is 

needed. 

Besides  its  use  in  etherization  of  the  ear,  this  little  instrument  af- 
fords in  neuralgia  the  most  elegant  mode  for  the  application  of  local 
ansBsthesia;  the  constant  current  from  the  evaporating  ether,  chloro- 
form, &c.,  being  readily  applied  directly  to  the  suffering  part,  and  made 
to  follow  the  course  of  the  painful  nerve.  When  it  is  wished  to  apply 
the  ansesthetic  locally,  I  use  a  ring  of  adhesive  plaster  or  of  kid,  to 
prevent  the  diffusion  of  the  vapor  over  the  surrounding  parts.  A 
common  pill-box,  .perforated  to  admit  the  nozzle  of  the  instrument,  and 
applied  over  the  part,  also  answers  well.  In  inhalation,  or  in  etheri- 
Mtion,  through  the  Eustachian  tube,  the  capillary  glass  stopper  will 
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be  foand  preferable,  b8  it  admits  a  Gofficieot  odmiztare  of  air,  as  well 
as  an  outward  communicatioD  for  breatbing;. 

Id  certaiu  spiiial  or  oerfous  disorders,  this  ioetruraeut  affords  a  most 
read;  and  exclusive  mode  of  applying  beat,  wbidi  can  be  made  to  »ary 
fconi  a  simple  glow  to  tlie  moxa  or  absolute  caulery.  Tbis  is  effected 
by  igniting  the  jet  as  it  passes  through  tbe  capillary  tube  of  the  noz- 
ile,  the  amount  or  force  being  regulated  by  the  evaporizing  tempera- 
tare  employed,  and  the  distance  from  tbe  part.  Tbe  circolnr  protec- 
tions above  mentioned  are  useful  wbeu  tbe  moxa  is  required. 

In  some  of  the  diseases  of  the  ear,  nhere,  besides  tbe  anesthesia  to 
tbe  inner  nervous  distributions,  a  local  sHmnta'nC  or  irriianl  to  the 
iram  or  the  auricle  if  wanted,  tbis  iatttrameut  offers  a  ready  method 
'  of  effecting  tbe  desired  end,  viz.,  by  adding  to  the  ether,  or  other  fluid, 
s  volatile  stimulant,  as  for  instance,  tbe  Ess.  ol.  sinapis,  diluted.  No 
practitioner  ebonld  be  without  one,  from  the  extetisive  capacity  of  tbe 
varied  adaptability  of  the  instrument.  In  diseases  of  tbe  ear  or  in  neu- 
ralgia, it  can  safely  be  inlrnsted  to  a  patient  for  self-application. 
Many  volatile  substances  can  be  directly  applied  throngh  its  agency. 

In  closing  this  note,  I  will  state  that  Messrs.  J.  F.  Luhme  &  Co., 
No  566  Broadway,  are  the  sole  manufacturers  of  tbis  instrument,  and, 
I  believe,  at  the  price  of  $1.00. 

791  Broadway,  N.  T.,  Stpt.  IT,  1860. 


DBQKBB  OF  C  U. 
7he  Si.  Louu  JoKTiuil  objects  to  the  new  degree  of  Master  in  Chi- 
rai^ery  established  in  Ediobnrgh,  and  says  that  M.D.  covers  the  whole 
ground,  and  is  therefore  preferable.  He  is  mistaken  I  M.D.  inEiin^ 
does  not  cover  the  whole  ground.  To  be  an  M.D  ,  one  requires  leas 
Anatomy,  less  Salary,  leas  practical  Sni^ry,  and  less  practical 
Anatomy  than  a  Surgeon.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Surgeon  requires 
no  Classics,  no  Natural  History,  Pathology  or  Botany,  and  less 
Medicine,  Clinical  Medicine,  Midwifery,  and  Hospital  attendance. 
The  Surgeoii  studies  but  three  years;  tbe  M.D  four,  five,  or  even  seven, 
before  be  can  graduate.  Not  one  in  30  (40  perhaps)  of  tbe  practi- 
tioners of  England  is  an  M.D.  The  rest  are  merely  Surgeons  or 
Apothecaries,  neither  of  which  are  Academic  Degrees.  The  object  of 
tbe  degree  of  CM.  is  to  open  up  a  place  for  the  surgeon  in  the  Uni- 
Tersitiea,  and  thus  give  the  mass  University  privileges. — Ifaikeilk 
iSed.  and  Surg.  Joum. 
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Boiatte  MmxnJtU  liMitantly  Onrad  by  Oantwi—tion  of  th&  lUg>    , 
Trantlated  from  the  French  for  the  Medical  Frees  bj  F.  H.  H. 

Madame  A.,  aged  fortj-«ix,  of  an  excellent  constitation,  was  taken, 
i#el?e  years  since,  with  an  acnte  pain  in  the  second  toe  of  the  right 
foot,  which  soon  extended  to  the  leg,  to  the  thigh,  to  the  trochanterle 
r^on,  and  lastly  to  the  sacral  region;  since  that  time  Madame  A. 
has  had  no  cessation  of  suffering.  Many  physicians  had  bestowed 
tteir  cares  npon  her  dnring  that  time,  bnt  none  of  their  treatmedtft 
had  succeeded  even  to  solace  momentarily. 

A  year  since  I  was  consulted  by  Madame  A.,  who  complained  of 
an  insupportable  pain  through  the  whole  length  of  the  sciatic  nerve, 
the  popliteal,  and  the  muscnlo-cntaneous  branch,  heaviness  of  the  arm; 
and  buzzing  in  the  ear  of  the  same  side.  In  indicating  to  me  the  de- 
fection that  the  pain  took,  she  traced  the  exact  course  of  the  nerves 
to  the  second  external  branch  of  the  internal  and  superficial  branch 
to  the  dorsum  of  the  foot,  which  is  a  division  of  the  musculo-cutaneons 
branch,  and  which  ramifies  on  the  external  side  of  the  second  toe,  and 
internal  side  of  the  third. 

Madame  A.  complained  that  she  was  not  able  to  attend  to  her 
daily  duties.  She  walked  with  great  difficulty,  much  pain,  and  could 
not  do  so  without  leaning  to  the  side  opposite  to  the  neuralgia,  and 
limping  somewhat;  she  had  never  been  able  to  join  her  hands  abova 
her  head.  Once  reclined  or  seated.  It  was  with  the  greatest  difficulty 
that  Madame  A.  could  raise  herself;  the  same  trouble  was  experi- 
^  enced  in  lying  down.  Besides,  it  was  impossible  for  her  to  raise  her- 
self when  down  with  anything  weighty  in  her  bands.  The  prepari^ 
tions  of  colchicnm,  frictions,  cups;  the  application  of  a  salt  of  morphia 
upon  large  denuded  surfaces,  were  counseled  by  myself,  not  only  with- 
out success,  but  without  even  any  relief.        • 

About  a  month  since,  I  returned  to  the  blisters,  hoping  to  obtain 
some  moments  of  respite  from  such  cruel  suffiering,  but  the  result  was 
as  negative  as  the  first  time.  It  was  then  I  decided,  in  the  pr68enc6 
and  by  the  aid  of  Dr.  Delery,  to  practice  the  cauterization  of  the  ear. 

The  patient  lying  down  on  her  left  side,  we  applied  upon  the  an- 
terior part  of  the  helix,  at  its  entrance  into  the  concha,  a  fragment  of 
a  female  sound,  having  hollowed  the  end  to  rest  against  that  portion 
of  the  ear.  We  introduced  rapidly  into  this  tube  a  small  pointed  can* 
tery,  with  a  double  edge,  and  heated  to  a  white  heat.  The  described 
portion  of  the  helix  was  divided  almost  the  thickness  of  its  cartilage. 
The  patient  experienced  an  acute  pain,  accompanied  with  a  vibratory 
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motion  in  the  interior  of  the  ear.  Five  minntes  after  the  operation, 
we  desired  Madame  A.  to  raise  herself  and  walk  in  the  apartment. 
To  her  great  surprise,  she  executed  nimbly,  and  without  assistance, 
movements  which  she  had  been  nnable  to  perform  for  many  years. 
She  conld  lower  and  raise  herself  without  experiencing  the  least  in- 
convenience, except  a  slight  numbness  of  the  second  toe. 

To-day,  the  eighth  day  after  the  cauterization,  the  pain  is  not  in 
the  least  degree  reproduced.  Madame  A.  has  been  able,  to  her  great 
satisfaction,  to  join  her  hands  above  her  head,  go  to  Mass  without 
limping,  walking  as  straight,  in  spite  of  her  obesity,  as  when  young. 

Madame  A.  told  us,  also,  that  through  the  whole  duration  of  her 
sickness,  she  had  experienced  a  fullness  of  the  stomach,  which  render- 
ed respiration  painful.  All  have  disappeared;  sciatic  pains,  heaviness 
of  the  arm,  buzzing  of  the  ear,  swelling  of  the  stomach.  There  only 
remains  of  the  neuralgia,  the  sensibility  of  the  second  toe. 

This  case  is  doubly  interesting  with  regard  to  the  duration  of  the 
•C[iatica>  and  the  rapidity  of  its  cure.  We  do  not  hesitate  to  place  it 
in  the  first  category  of  M.  Malgaine,  that  is  to  say,  in  the  first  rank 
of.  complete  and  instantaneous  cures. 

M.  Martin  Lauzer,  who,  I  believe,  was  the  first  who  introduced  this 
new  method  of  treatment  into  the  medical  practice,  counsels  the  cau- 
terization of  the  ear,  in  neuralgia  of  the  fifth  pair,  so  rebellious  to  all 
known  means,  even  moxas. 

It  would  appear  that  the  ear  is  not  at  all  the  definite  point  of  elec- 
tion, for,  in  1847,  Mr.  Robert,  practitioner  in  the  Beaujone  Hospital, 
performed  a  cauterization  upon  the  dorsal  surface  of  the  foot,  for  a 
sciatic  neuralgia  of  six  years'  standing,  and  cured  it  perfectly. 

Another  case  of  inguinal  and  sciatic  neuralgia  was  cured  by  the 
same  method. 

A  last  consideration,  which  is  not  wanting  in  importance  to  the  prac- 
titioner and  should  fix  onr  attention,  is,  that  we  see  M.  Dnihenne,  of 
Boulogne,  produce  the  same  effects  by  a  procedure  of  galvano-cuta- 
neous  excitation,  which,  by  the  pain  it  produces,  rivals  the  auricular 
cauterization.  H.  Range. 


Dr.  Usher  Parsons,  of  R.  I.,  a  surgeon  of  the  war  of  1812,  and  a 
relative  of  Commodore  Perry,  was  present  and  made  a  speech  at  the 
nauguration  of  the  Perry  Monument  near  Cleveland,  Ohio,  on  the 
10th  September. 
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loatantiuieoas  Core  of  Bciatlo  Neuralgia  by  Cauteriiiog  the  ZK>be 

of  the  Bar. 

B7  Jos.  Haike,  M.D.,  of  San  Francisco. 

Such  was  the  title  of  an  article  which  I  read  in  the  Courrier  des 
JSHaiS'Unis,  in  1850.  The  modus  operandi  was  to  take  an  ordinary 
probe,  make  the  head  red  hot,  and  apply  it  for  a  second  to  the  poste- 
rior part  of  the  lobe  of  the  ear,  on  the  same  side  where  the  neuralgia 
was  existing,  and  its  instantaneous  cure  was  obtained.  As  well  as  I 
recollect,  this  method  has  been  used  by  the  Seytes,  revived  lately,  and 
several  cases  had  been  cured  in  the  presence  of  members  of  the  Acad- 
emy of  Medicine  in  Paris. 

Having  at  this  time  no  medical  periodicals  on  hand,  and  finding  this 
most  extraordinary  cure  in  a  public  newspaper,  I  did  not  pay  any  at- 
tention to  it,  and  viewed  it  as  a  canard. 

A  few  months  afterwards,  a  Belgian  sailor  consultedme  for  a  sciatic 
neuralgia,  which  had  forced  him  to  come  down  from  the  mines,  as 
unable  to  work.  I  employed,  for  about  three  weeks,  several  remedies 
used  in  those  cases,  but  all  to  no  avail.  The  patient  hail  to  walk  sup- 
ported by  two  crutches,  and  even  with  their  assistance  that  motion 
was  attended  with  much  pain.  The  non-success  of  my  different  at- 
tempts to  cure  the  sufferer  put  me  out  of  patience,  and  I  resolved  to 
try  the  experiment  of  the  cauterization  of  the  ear. 

I  informed  the  patient  of  my  intention,  and  told  him  that  it  was.  a 
trial  in  which  I  had  hardly  any  confidence;  the  poor  fellow  had  suf- 
fered so  much  and  for  so  long  a  period,  that  he  would  submit  to  any- 
thing; consequently,  I  cauterized  the  posterior  part  of  the  lobe  of  his 
ear  with  the  red-hot  probe.  My  anxiety  to  know  what  would  be  the 
result  of  the  trial  was  perhaps  as  great  as  that  of  the  patient,  and  I 
was  not  a  little  astonished,  when,  after  a  few  minutes,  he  cried  out, 
"Doctor,  my  pain  is  gone! ''  Immediately  after  that,  he  moved  his 
leg,  dowly  at  first,  then  quickly,  and  finally  danced.  The  next  thing 
was  to  take  his  pair  of  crutches  and  throw  them  out  of  the  window, 
crying  out,  **  I  don't  want  those  blessed  things  any  more.''  I  thought 
he  was  going  mad  from  joy;  my  astonishment  was  great  also,  and  I 
could  hardly  believe  this  evidence  of  my  own  senses;  a  quarter  of  an 
hour  afterv»ards  the  ex-patient  quitted  my  office  as  lively  and  as  satisfi- 
ed as  possible. 

The  first  inquiry  I  made  to  myself  was,  what  direct  connection  can 
there  be  between  the  posterior  part  of  the  lobe  of  the  ear  and  the 
sciatic  nerve  ?    I  could  find  none  but  the  general  conneaion  of  the 
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whole  fhnne,  and  had  to  gire  up  the  explanatioa  of  the  tnetatotaQeoai 
core.  The  only  satisfiustioii  that  I  had,  was  to  aaj,  poiier  hoc,  erg0 
froptts  hoc. 

Fire  or  rix  days  after  this,  my  patient  came  to  my  office,  leaning 
tUs  time  on  two  sUcks,  (his  crotches  were  gone,)  as  stifl^  and  soffer- 
ing  as  moch  as  before  the  caoterization.  My  confidence  in  the  extra* 
ordinary  core  immediately  Med  away,  bat  the  patient  explained  to 
me  what  he  thought  was  the  coose  of  the  failore.  He  felt  so  satisfied 
and  80  jolly  after  his  core,  that  he  went  on  a  spree  with  some  of  his 
friends;  the  next  morning  he  found  himsdf  in  agotter,  and  cotrid  not 
move;  finally  he  was  taken  to  his  lodgings,  and  had  to  remain  in  bed 
all  the  time,  soifering  more  than  ever.  After  some  remonstrance 
against  his  miscondoct,  I  made  a  second  trial  of  the  canterisation, 
which  SQCceeded  again,  and  three  mouths  afterwards,  when  I  saw  the 
ex-patient  for  the  last  time,  he  felt  perfectly  well. 

In  ]8f>2,  an  American  came  into  my  office  on  two  crotches,  soffisr- 
ing  intensely  with  a  sdatio  neoralgia  of  six  months'  standing.  I  osed 
immediately  the  caoterisation;  in  less  than  two  minutes  the  patient 
walked  freely,  he  took  his  crotches  onder  his  arm,  looked  at  me  and 
ran  away.  Probably  he  took  me  for  a  necromancer.  I  never  saw 
him  after  that. 

In  November,  1853,  Mrs.  F.  consoUed  me  for  a  cancerous  breast, 
which  I  advised  her  to  have  removed.  She  concladed  to  go  to  Eng- 
land, her  native  country,  and  finish  her  days  among  her  family,  rather 
than  to  undergo  the  chances  of  a  doubtful  operation  in  a  strange 
country.  Having  bought  her  ticket  for  the  next  steamer,  she  pre- 
pared to  leave  San  Francisco  in  a  few  days.  For  a  few  weeks  she 
had  also  suffered  dreadfully  with  sciatic  neuralgia,  which  for  several 
days  had  become  so  intensely  painful  that  she  had  not  been  able  to  be 
removed  from  her  bed.  Fearing  that  she  would  become  quite  helpless 
and  in  a  very  miserable  condition  on  board  a  steamer,  among  strangers, 
she  sold  her  ticket,  and  I  was  called  for  at  10  o'clock.  Her  pains 
were  excruciating;  she  was  sitting  on  a  sofa,  unable  to  move.  I  pro- 
posed the  cauterization,  she  acceded,  and  it  was  immediately  applied; 
a  few  minutes  afterwards  Mrs.  P.  cried  out,  *'  Doctor,  I  think  my  pain 
is  gone! "  I  engaged  her  to  try  to  move  her  leg;  she  tried,  and  moved 
it  without  pain.  Her  joy  was  so  great  that  she  began  to  cry;  her 
husband,  who  was  sitting  near  her^  could  not  help  laughing  like  a  mad- 
man. I  a  few  moments  afterwards  Mrs.  P.  walked  freely  in  her  room 
without  the  least  pain,  went  to  bed  and  slept  soundly.    Three  days 
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kter  Mrs.  P.  complained  of  a  uew  pain,  which  this  time  was  in  the 
anterior  part  of  the  thigh,  the  leg  and  the  foot,  while  before  the  caa- 
t^nzation,  the  pain  was  rending  in  the  posterior  part  of  the  limb  and 
the  bottom  of  the  foot.  I  performed  a  second  cauterization  on  the 
anterior  part  of  the  lobe  of  the  ear,  and  immediately  the  pain  was  re^ 
moved,  and  the  free  motion  of  the  leg  obtained. 

Since  1852  I  have  never  met  with  another  case  of  sciatic  neuralgia, 
and,  in  consequence,  I  have  been  unable  to  extend  my  observations  on 
tiie  cauterization  any  further. 

The  reason  why  I  publish  this  article  at  so  long  a  period  after  its 
occurrence,  is  to  attract  the  attention  of  the  medical  profession  to 
this  subject,  which,  on  account  of  its  seeming  ridiculousness,  has  not 
received  a  due  consideration. — San  Francisco  Med.  Press. 


*  ^<  o  > 


From  the  St.  Louis  Medical  and  Surgical  JoumaL 

Interlopers  in  the  Regular  Profesaion  of  Medidne. 

**  Envy,  to  which  the  ignoble  mind's  a  slave. 
Is  emalation  in  the  learned  or  brave." 

.  The  liberal  physician,  in  the  spirit  of  true  dignity,  rises  above  petty 
strife,  and  the  bitterness  of  enemies,  or  the  desertion  of  false  friends. 
There  is  no  smouldering  sdfishness  in  his  bosom,  but  a  heart  full  of  love 
for  suffering  humanity,  which  feds  as  intensely  for  the  poor  as  for  the 
richi 

But  the  **  interloping  empiric^*  resorts  to  "  crooked  devices  and  low 
l^ts,"  from  a  fraudulent  desire  to  further  his  own  seGlsh  ends.  Filthy 
hiCDe  is  his  God,  and  like  Prometheus  of  old,  he  will  steal  fice  from 
Heaven,  in  order  to  win  upon  the  credulity  of  a  confiding  weaUhy  pa* 
tient,  or  influential  friends  I  I 

It  is  right  and  proper  that  every  physician  should  labor  to  gain  the 
eonfidence  of  his  patients  and  their  friends;  but  this  effort  should  not 
be  made  at  the  sacrifice  of  proper  self-respect,  nor  professional  honor. 

''  In  their  relations  with  the  sick,  physicians  are  bound,  by  every 
consideration  of  duty,  to  exercise  the  greatest  kindness  with  the  greats 
est  circumspection.  ******  They  should  study,  also, 
in  their  deportment,  so  to  unite  tenderness  with  firmness^  and  condescenr 
sion  with  atUhorily,  as  to  inspire  the  minds  of  their  patients  with  grati- 
tude, respect  and  confidence."  But  they  should  not  manifest  to  influr 
tntial  families  a  contemptible  cringing  and  truckling  spirit^  in  order  to 
gain  practice  1 1 
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''  Frequent  raiti  to  the  sick  are  io  geoertl  requisite,  rinoe  tiiey  en- 
able the  jdijeiciaQ  to  arrire  at  a  moje  perfect  knowledge  (rf  the  cUs*' 
•aee, — to  meet  promptly  erery  diaoge  which  may  ooonr,  and  also  tend 
to  presenre  the  confidence  of  the  patient  Bui  unneoessaiy  vitiis  am 
J0  be  avcidedf  as  they  gire  useless  anxiety  to  the  patient,  tend  to  di- 
minish the  authority  of  the  physician,  and  render  him  UaNe  to  he  mi- 
feded  of  hUeresied  mUi9es** 

It  is  degrading  in  a  physidan  '*  to  magnify  the  importance  of  his 
serrices  in  the  treatment  or  core  of  the  disease.'' 

"Medicine  is  a  liberal  profession,  and  those  admitted  into  its  ranks 
should  found  their  expectations  of  practice  upon  the  extent  of  their 
qualifications,  not  on  intrigue  or  artifice." 

If  Dr.  A.,  while  attending  a  patient,  should  find  it  necessary  to  turn 
OTer  the  case  to  Dr.  B.,  the  latter  should  act  with  great  circumspec- 
tion; " no  disingenuous  hints"  should  be  cast  to  prejudice  the  patient 
<Mr  his  friends  against  Dr.  A.;  "  nor  any  course  of  conduct  pursued 
that  may  directly  or  indirectly  tend  to  diminish  the  trust  reposed  in'* 
Dr.  A.  "  No  unjust  and  illiberal  insinuations  should  be  thrown  out 
in  relati<m  to  the  conduct  or  practice  previously  pursued."  But,  on 
the  contrary.  Dr.  A's  conduct  "  should  be  justified  as  fkr  as  candor, 
and  a  regard  for  truth  and  probity,  will  permit." 

I  have  thus  embodied  briefly  some  of  the  leading  rules  adopted  by 
the  American  Medical  AssociatioQ  in  their  Code  of  Medical  Ethics. 
These  priDciples  and  regolatioos  are  sound  and  just,  and  yet  there  are 
interlopers  arui  intriguers  in  the  regular  profession,  who,  when  called 
upon  to  attend  the  patient  of  a  fellow-practitioner  in  his  absence,  will 
•  tell  the  family  that  **  Dr.  J.  had  entirely  misjudged  the  disease;  that 
instead  of  the  cough  proceeding  from  irritation  of  the  stomach,  the  case 
is  one  of  consumption;  and  that  it  was  most  fortunate  he  was  called  inl 
or  the  case  must  have  resulted  fatally"!  I* 

Permit  me,  like  Junius  to  Lord  Mansfield, ''  pay  a  just  tribute  to 
Scotch  sincerity:  I  own  I  am  not  apt  to  confide  in  the  professions  of 
gentlemen  of  that  country,  and  when  they  smile,  I  feel  an  involuDtary 
emotion  to  guard  myself  against  mischief"  I  I  I  This  interloper 
watches  the  case  with  a  great  deal  of  tender  affection — even  sheds  many 
tears,  and  claims  to  have  been  ''an  instrument,  in  the  hands  of  an  all* 


*  New  York  has  recently  famished  a  flagrant  instance,  quite  as  bad  as  this,  ia 
a  professor  of  snrgery,  towards  his  equal,  the  President  of  our  State  Society. 
A  rich  correspondence  followed,  and  an  estrangement,  which  will  be  permanent* 
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wise  Proyidence,  in  saying  the  life  of  one  of  the  most  promising  chil- 
dren he  ever  saw  'V  /  / 

'*  Let  no  mean  Jealoaries  pervert  your  mind, 
A  blemish  in  another's  fame  to  find; 
Be  grateful  for  the  gifts  tiiat  70a  possesB, 
Nor  deem  a  rival's  merit  makes  70a  less.'' 

Bat  the  sordid  spirit,  lilce  the  Wolf  and  the  Lamb  in  ^sop's  fables, 
miable  to  argue  against  trnth,  and  7et  determined  to  eat  the  innocent 
Lamb:  "  Sirrah,  says  he,  if  it  was  not  70a,  it  was  yoar  father,  and 
that's  all  one;  and  so  saying,  rashed  upon  the  Lamb,  and  devoured 

him." 

^*  iDJustice  can  always  find  a  plea." 

Medicus. 


<  ^ » I 


trSB  or  ABARITM  IN  ALCOHOUSBl 

By  Dr.  Smirnoff. 

[This  plant  is  of  the  order  Aristolochiaceee.  It  was  formerly  em- 
{doyed  as  an  emetic,  and  as  an  errhine.  The  variety  named  Cana- 
dense  is  known  as  Canada  snake-root,  or  wild  ginger.  That  in  the 
shops  is  Europsenm.] 

Dr.  Smirnoff  states  that  he  has  become  convinced  by  repeated  trials, 
that  the  asarum  Europaum  well  deserves  the  reputation  it  has  ob- 
tained in  Russia  of  being  an  excellent  remedy  for  the  effects  of  drink- 
ing. The  influence  of  a  continuous  abuse  of  alcoholic  drinks  is  first 
exerted  locally,  but  afterwaids  dyspepsia  is  produced;  and  the  nutri- 
tion and  functions  of  the  entire  economy,  especially  of  the  central  por- 
tions of  the  nervous  system,  becoming  interfered  with,  the  blood  itself 
being  loaded  with  an  injurious  foreign  material,  ih^dyscrasia potatorum  is 
at  last  completely  established.  The  asarum  fulfills  various  indications, 
acting  beneficially  on  the  alimentary  canal  in  those  cases  in  which  the 
digestive  powers  are  so  much  at  fault.  Its  aromatic  principle  con- 
fers upon  it  a  stomachic  power,  and  regulates  the  condition  of  the  in- 
testinal discharges,  producing  vomiting  and  purging  when  given  in  large 
doses.  Its  most  beneficial  action,  however,  is  manifested  on  the  de- 
fectiye  appetite,  and  by  its  counteracting  the  invincible  longing  for 
alcohol.  The  horrible  sensations  with  which  the  drinker  awakes  In 
the  morning,  and  which  impel  him  to  seek  temporary  and  delusive  re- 
lief from  renewed  libations,  are  much  blunted  and  mitigated  by  means 
of  a  glass  of  strong  iafosion  of  asanim  and  some  other  nervine — e.^., 
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Talerian.  Its  immediate  eflect  is  often  to  prodnoe  Tomiting,  and  some- 
times purging;  bat  the  painfiil  sensations  at  the  epigastrinm  ondergo 
relief,  and  the  appetite  becomes  inyigorated.  Persons  who  ha?e  been 
long  habituated  to  alcohoiie  drinks  cannot,  boweyer,  have  these  sad- 
denly  suppressed  with  impunity;  and  in  such  cases  the  author  givei 
the  asarum  in  brandy,  applying  at  the  same  time  a  blister  or  an  issue 
to  the  pit  of  the  stomach.  By  this  means  the  normal  activity  of  the 
stomach  becomes  excited  and  the  longing  for  alcohol  diminished.  The 
author,  howe?er,  cannot  agree  with  those  who  would  still  allow  a 
small  quantity  of  spirits  to  habitual  drinkers,  cTen  when  the  morbid 
desire  for  it  has  become  appeased.  The  continuous  use  of  a  decoction 
of  asarum,  even  when  it  does  not  succeed  in  extinguishing  the  desire 
for  alcohol,  always  supports  the  powers  of  the  patient;  and  it  is  re- 
markable in  some  cases,  in  which  the  individuals  have  been  long  ac- 
customed to  periodical  intervals  of  drunkenness,  ending  in  delirium 
tremens,  how  much  longer  these  intervals  will  become,  and  how  much 
less  likely  delirium  tremens  is  to  recur.  The  patients  themselves  are 
sometimes  surprised  at  the  comparative  impunity  with  which  they  can 
continue  their  drinking.  The  author  prescribes  three  or  four  glasses 
a  day  of  an  infuaon  made  with  SiiJ-  of  asarum  root,  |{.  of  valerian 
root,  and  §^  of  orange-peel,  but  he  does  not  state  the  quantity  of 
water  employed.  In  cases  of  drunkenness  another  formnla  is  com- 
posed of  decoction  of  asarum  (made  by  boiling  from  SJ  to  |j.  of  the 
root)  §vj.,  tinut.  of  valerian  3ij.  to  5iij.,  Sydenham's  laudanam  gtt. 
xij.,  syrup  of  orange-peel  §^.  A  tablespoonful  of  this  is  taken  every 
two  hours.  He  finds  from  two  to  five  grains  of  bismuth  taken  four 
times  a  day  a  valuable  adjunct.  He  has  also  found  the  following  pop- 
ular Russian  remedy  of  service  in  cases  of  drunkenness: — R.  Ammon. 
carb.,  §1;  aceti  vini,  Ibj. ;  oxymel  scill.,  S^.  Two  table-spoonsful  every 
two  hours. — Med.  Zeii,  Rugsland,  1859,  No.  8. 


*  ^•^  > 


IiTRBRATi  BEQUEST. 

From  the  Boston  Medical  Journal^  we  learn  that  amongst  other  lib- 
eral bequests  to  the  various  institutions  of  Boston,  the  late  Hon.  Jona« 
than  Phillips  left  $10,000  to  the  Massachusetts  General  Hospital  and 
to  the  Massachusetts  Medical  Society;  $5,000  to  the  Charitable  Eye 
and  Ear  Infirmary,  and  the  same  sum  to  the  Boston  Dispensary.  Such 
liberality  is  worthy  of  mention,  and  especially  worthy  of  imitation. 
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EDITOR^S     T^BLE. 

THE    ZNAUaURATION 

Of  Medical  Colleges  in  New  York,  for  their  regular  session  of  1860-61, 
took  place  at  the  University  School  in  14th  Street,  on  the  15th  of  Oc- 
tober; which  opened  with  an  able,  discriminating  and  practical  dis- 
course, pronounced  by  Valentine  Mott,  M.D.,  which  was  one  of  the 
happiest  efforts  of  his  long  and  nsefol  life,  spent  as  it  has  been  in  mag- 
nifying surgery,  both  as  a  science  and  an  art,  by  his  scholastic  lessons  as 
a  teacher,  and  by  his  brilliant  achievements  as  a  practitioner,  for  half 
a  century;  in  both  of  which  departments  he  is  still  unsurpassed  in  the 
Old  or  New  World.  This  tribute  is  his  due;  has  been  riclily  earned; 
its  honors  meekly  borne,  and  ^the  justice  of  posterity  will  award  it, 
when  he  shall  *'  cease  at  once  to  work  and  live." 

The  "  Napoleon  of  Surgery,"  for  such  he  has  been  justly  styled,  for 
his  courage  and  skill  in  operative  procedures,  never  looked  in  better 
health,  or  finer  spirits,  than  now;  nor  was  he  ever  more  ardent  or 
hopeful  than  he  appeared  on  this  occasion,  seemingly  completely  re- 
juvenated since  the  vacation.  On  his  right,  sat  his  old  friend  and  co- 
bborer,  younger  than  he,  though  called  the  venerable  Professor  John 
W.  Francis;  and  next  to  him  the  equally  venerable  Alexander  H. 
Stevens,  both  associated  with  Dr.  Mott  in  his  earlier  career,  and  both 
now  sharing  with  him  the  highest  honors  the  profession  can  bestow. 

The  Faculty  of  the  University,  headed  by  the  Rev.  Chancellor  and 
President  Draper,  together  with  other  medical  dignitaries,  occupied 
the  platform ;  the  Hall  was  well  filled  with  students,  and  a  promiscu- 
ous audience  of  "  both  sexes."  Every  portion  of  the  discourse  was 
read  with  distinctness  and  heard  with  interest,  and  when  near  its  close, 
in  celebrating  the  value  of  Chloroform  in  Surgery,  the  language  of 
the  martyr  Stephen  was  appropriated  by  the  speaker:  **  Now,  Lord, 
lettest  thou  thy  servant  depart  in  peace,  for  mine  eyes  have  seen  thy 
salvation,"  the  effect  on  speaker  and  hearers  was  touching,  ai\d  tears 
were  visible  in  many  eyes. 

The  regular  lectures  were  then  announced,  and  the  large  audience 
dispersed,  well  pleased  with  their  instruction  and  entertainment. 

The  New  York  Medical  College  and  Charity  Hospital  came  next 
in  the  order  of  time,  and  opened  its  regular  session  on  Wednesday 
evening,  Oct.  17  th,  by  an  attractive  lecture  from  Prof.  Doremus  be- 
fore a  large  audience.    His  subject  was  Carbonic  Acid  Oas,  which 
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was  illastrated  bj  nanieroiii  and  brilliant  experiment^  at  the  concln- 
non  of  which  he  made  an  appn^riate  and  eloquent  addrefis,  dwelling 
upon  the  attempt  now  making  to  improTe  the  sjrstem  of  medical  edn* 
cation  in  this  school,  and  esfMciallj  upon  the  Charity  Hospital  opened 
in  the  college  building,  which  Is  already  overflowing  with  patSenta, 
aflTordii^  ample  opportunities  for  the  Clinical  Professors  in  Medicine, 
Surgery,  and  Obstetrics,  by  patients  in  each  of  these  departments, 
already  admitted;  and  expressed  the  confidence  and  hope  that  the 
Trastees  and  Facalty  wonld  now  be  able  to  carry  oat  the  original  de- 
sign of  the  New  York  Medical  College,  by  the  erection  of  a  bailding 
on  the  adjoining  premises  exdnsively  for  hospital  purposes.  He  an- 
noanced  that  the  Facnlty  was  now  fbll,  and  includes  12  professors. 

The  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons  opened  their  regular  ses- 
rion  on  the  2l6t  inst,  the  hall  on  23d  Street  being  well  filled.    l%e 
President,  Dr.  Delafield,  made  a  few  remarks,  aCnnouncing  the  new  re* 
lation  to  Colombia  College,  just  inangurated.    He  then  introduced  Pn^ 
fessor  Dalton,  who  read  a  learned  lecture  on  the  circulation  of  the 
Mood.    Charles  King,  Esq.,  LL.D.,  Premdent  of  Columbia  CollegCt 
on  behalf  of  that  ancient  institution,  officially  recognized  the  College  as 
henceforth  their  medical  department;  so  that  he  claimed  for  Colnmbia 
College  the  status  of  a  tTniyersity.    He  had  not  posted  himself  in  the 
history  of  the  Institution  over  which  he  presides;  and  hence,  sadly 
blundered  in  dates  and  names,  &c.     But  he  will  be  forgiven  if  he 
will  now  see  to  it  that  the  debts  of  the  College  of  Physicians  and  Sur- 
geons, amounting  to  some  $70,000 !  be  paid  out  of  the  surplus  of 
the  enormous  wealth  which  has  recently  been  poured  into  the  cofiers 
of  Columbia  College.    Medical  colleges  have  but  cold  comfort  from  the 
Regents  of  late  years;  and  have  to  struggle  to  sustain  themselves  with- 
out State  appropriations.    Hundreds  of  thousands  of  public  money 
were  formerly  squandered  by  the  State  on  this  College  of  Physicians 
and  Surgeons;  which  was  so  prodigally  expended,  that  the  State  of 
New  York  and  its  Regents  will  not  be  likely  to  endow  it  again.     So 
that  the*  pecuniary  patronage  of  Columbia  College  will  be  a  godsend 
in  their  favor.    We  congratulate  the  Facnlty  on  their  good  fortune, 
and  invoke  the  liberality  of  their  new  patron. 

It  is  too  soon  to  learn  even  the  probable  numbers  of  the  several 
classes,  although  there  are  yet  fewer  students  from  abroad  than  is 
usual  at  the  opening,  especially  from  the  Sontheril  States.  The  fiall- 
ing  ofif  from  this  latter  source  was  anticipated,  and  may  injurionsly 
affect  the  aggregate  in  one  or  more  schools.    We  learn  that  our 
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neighbors  in  Philadelphia  are  likely  to  snfifer  a  dimination  of  their 
elatses  from  the  same  causes;  the  stampede  of  some  handreds  last 
year  in  a  body  from  that  city  having  disinclined  Soathem  pupils  to 
patronize  Northern  schools  as  heretofore,  especially  those  of  Phila- 
delphia. As  this  has  arisen  from  political  excitement,  it  cannot  bat 
be  temporary  in  its  effects,  but  meanwhile  the  Southern  schools  will 
profit  by  it;  though  all  parties  must  hereafter  regret  that  our  pro- 
fession had  not  escaped  the  mischiefs  of  geographical  divisions,  which 
should  be  unknown  in  matters  of  science. 


-•-•-•- 


THE  CHARIT7  HOSPITAL, 

Which  has  been  inaugurated  by  the  New  York  Medical  College,  is  a 
decided  success.  It  is  filled  with  patients  in  every  bed,  and  the  students 
have  daily  access  to  it  with  their  teachers,  who  are  giving  true  clinical 
or  bedside  instruction.  Already  practical  teaching  has  demonstrated 
Albuminuria,  Tuberculous  Phthisis,  Hepatic,  Nephritic  and  Cardiac 
diseases,  in  their  various  forms,  while  contusions,  concussions,  fractures, 
dislocations,  burns,  morbus  coxarius,  ophthalmia,  tumors,  benignant 
and  cancerous,  hair-lip  and  other  deformities,  have  been  treated  by  the 
surgeons,  including  a  number  of  important  operations.  This  for  the 
first  month  is  a  success,  and  argues  well  for  the  future  of  this  hospital, 
which  takes  its  place  henceforth  among  the  public  charities  of  the  city. 
A  new  building  on  the  adjoining  lot  seems  to  be  manifest  destiny,  and 
the  sooner  the  better.  Who  of  the  Trustees,  Faculty  or  Alumni,  can 
withhold  a  helping  hand  ?  Some  have  done  well,  let  others  now  do 
better. 


-»♦< 


THE  AMERICAN  MBDICAL  TIMES 

Has  improved  upon  the  idea  of  issuing  a  students'  number  of  that 
weekly  journal,  in  view  of  the  approaching  session  of  the  medical 
schools  of  the  country.  It  appeared  on  the  13th  of  October,  and  from 
the  amount  of  general  information  it  contains,  merits  a  wide  circula- 
tion. The  liberality  of  its  publishers,  with  the  industry  and  ability  of 
its  editors,  have  already  made  this  the  best  weekly  medical  journal  in 
America;  and  its  frequency  of  publication,  being  issued  every  week, 
gives  it  greatly  the  vantage-ground  over  our  slower  monthlies.  But 
such  hebdomadal  issue  imposes  an  amount  of  perennial  labor  on  all  con- 
cerned, that  very  extensive  patronage  is  necessary  to  make  it  pay. 
We  heartily  .wish  our  contemporary  a  long  and  prosperous  career. 
54 
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HOMCBOPATBXO  UAOHOAia 

The  case  of  Mrs.  >,  a  notorious  coarfctsan  latelj  foand  dead 

io  her  room,  and  the  cause  alleged,  to  be  apoplexy,  has  reoenUj  en- 
grossed the  public  attention.  An  asinine  specimen  of  the  Qlobnlists 
liring  in  the  neighborhood,  haying  "  Doctor"  on  his  shingle,  was  flnt 
called.  On  his  oath  he  declared,  that  his  first  remedy  was  to  "  drop 
hot  sealing-wax  011  her  stomach  1''  this,  it  seems,  being  the  homoM)- 
pathic  test  of  Titality,  and  withont  which,  he  conld  not  dedde  whether 
she  was  dead  or  lirii^.  "  No  reaction  "  being  produced,  he  grarely 
announced  that  she  was  dead,  and  probably  from  apoplexy.  He  judg- 
ed it  a  coroner's  case,  and  gate  no  certificate.  But  to  aroid  notoriety, 
certain  "regular  physicians "  were  called,  who  subjected  themselTssto 
a  fine  of  $500  and  imprisonment,  by  a  clandestine  post-mortem,  on 
which  they  gave  a  certificate  of  death  by  apoplexy,  and  thus  sought 
to  prevent  a  coroner's  inquest,  for  which  they  were  entitled  to  the 
usual  fee  of  $100  each.  But  if  the  District  Attorney  and  Grand  Jury 
do  their  duty,  Drs.  Parker,  Sands,  and  Finnell  will  be  prosecuted  ao- 
cording  to  law.  In  the  cases  of  murder  now  so  frequent,  the  only 
safety  to  human  life  is  in  this  law,  by  which  physicians  are  prohiUted 
from  certifying  to  the  cause  of  death  after  a  chindestine  autopsy;  when 
the  subject  was  not  at  the  time  under  the  medical  treatment  of  the 
physician  giving  the  certificate.  The  law  provides  for  an  inquest  by 
the  coroner,  in  all  cases  of  sadden  death.  And  for  public  security  of 
life,  the  penalty  oaght  to  be  enforced  on  the  parties  who  attempt  to 
evade  it,  whether  or  not,  for  a  quid  pro  qvko;  else  murders  may  be 
covered  up,  and  the  guilty  escape. 

It  is  no  excuse,  when,  as  in  this  case,  the  Coroner's  Jury,  after  the 
body  had  been  harriedly  interred,  and  exhumed  for  the  purpose,  agree 
upon  the  verdict  of  apoplexy,  for  it  might  have  been  otherwise.  A 
blow  on  the  head,  and  certain  poisons,  might  induce  apoplexy,  and  an 
inquest  by  the  coroner  was  imperatively  required. 

A  lesson  has  been  taught  the  mercenary  doctors  in  this  case,  which 
ought  to  deter  others  from  violating  the  law,  and  exposing  themselves 
to  its  penalty,  which,  if  enforced  in  this  case,  would  more  than  forfeit 
their  fees. 

It  is,  moreover,  unprofessional  to  make  a  clandestine  dissection  in 
such  a  case;  as  it  was  in  the  Huntington  case,  to  hold  a  secret  inqui- 
sition to  defend  the  plea  of  moral  insanity.  And  it  is  worthy  of  re- 
mark, that  the  principal  agent  in  both  these  unlawful  procedures  was 
the  same.    He  will  probably  learn  wisdom  by  experience. 
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Dr.  Foster  Swift  succeeds  Dr.  Elliott  as  Lecturer  Adjunct  to  the 
Professor  of  Obstetrics,  in  the  23d  Street  College. 

In  the  New  York  Medical  College  all  the  racancies  have  been 
filled,  viz.: 

B.  K.  Browne,  M.D.,  Professor  of  Physiology  and  Microscopy. 

W.  R.  Whitehead,  M.D.,  Professor  of  Clinical  Medicine. 

Professor  G.  B.  Thurber,  M.D.,  Lecturer  on  Materia  Medica,  Phar- 
macy, and  Botany. 

Joseph  Shnettner,  Lecturer  on  Pathological  Anatomy. 

At  Bellevue  Hospital  six  junior  assistants  haye  been  selected,  viz.: 
Drs.  H.  M.  Lyman,  H.  Smith,  C.  A.  Suydam,  G.  F.  Ferguson,  T- 
H.  Whitney,  and  L.  Fisher. 

LiND  University. — Professor  THtus  Deville  has  resigned  the  Chair 
of  Anatomy  here,  and  returned  to  Paris.  His  place  is  filled  by  Dr.  J. 
Hollister,  while  the  Chair  of  Materia  Medica  and  Therapeutics  is  oc- 
cupied by  Dr.  A.  L.  McArthur,  a  new  member  of  the  faculty. 

Dr.  John  W.  Hooker,  the  son  of  Dr.  Worthington  Hooker,  of  New 
Hayen,  has  been  appointed  to  a  new  professorial  chair  which  has  been 
established  at  Amherst  College.  It  is  entitled  the  Professorship  of 
Hygiene  and  Physical  Education,  the  object  being  to  show  the  neces- 
sity of  physical  education  to  the  young  students  especially,  and  with 
the  knowledge  that,  for  the  practical  application  of  the  laws  and  direc- 
tions, the  presence  of  a  living  teacher  is  indispensable. 

Dr.  G.  M.  B.  Maughs,  Editor  of  the  Kansas  CUy  Medical  and 
Surgical  Review,  (which  has  not  reached  our  table  since  March  last,) 
has  accepted  the  professorship  of  Physiology  and  Chemistry  in  the 
Medical  Department  of  the  Missouri  State  University  at  St.  Louis. 

Dr.  F.  T.  Miles  has  been  chosen  as  the  successor  of  Dr.  Holbrook 
in  the  Chair  of  Anatomy  in  the  Medical  College  of  the  State  of  South 
Carolina. 

Dr.  J.  Troup  Maxwell,  of  Tallahassee,  Fla.,  has  been  elected  to 
the  Chair  of  Obstetrics  in  the  Oglethorpe  Medical  College,  in  Savan- 
nah, Ga. 

Dr.  John  H.  Tate  has  been  appointed  Professor  of  Obstetrics  in  the 
Cincinnati  College  of  Medicine  and  Surgery. 

Dr.  R.  J.  Paterson,  Superintendent  of  the  Ohio  Idiot  Asylum,  has 
been  appointed  Superintendent  of  the  Iowa  Hospital  for  the  Insane, 
at  Mt.  Pleasant,  in  that  State. 

Prof.  E.  M.  Moore,  formerly  of  Starling  Medical  Goll^,  has  been 
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appointed  to  the  Chair  of  Snrgefj  la  tiio  BnflUo  School,  made  racant 
by  the  restgnatioo  of  Prof.  Handton. 

Dr.  J.  Aitken  Meigs,  of  Philadelphia^  hai  been  elected  a  member 
of  the  Soei^tA  d'Anthropolcgie  da  Pturia.  He  was  proposed  bj  MM. 
Oeoffiroy  St  Hilaire,  Bedard  and  Broca. 

Dr.  W.  B.  Atkinaoii  has  been  appointed  Assistant  in  the  Obstetri- 
eal  Clinic  of  the  Pennsyl^M^ft  Medical  College. 

Dr.  O.  Ai  Peters  has  reewved  the  appointment  of  Snrgeon  to  the 
New  York  Hospital 

Dr.  T.  M.  Markoe,  after  one  year's  serrice  as  "  Lecturer  Adjunct* 
to  Professor  Parker,  has  receiyed  his  promised  reward  by  promotion 
to  the  "  Actfanct  Professorship;^  a  meed  which  was  withheld  fhnn  Dr. 
Qeoige  T.  Elliott,  and  hence  his  resigpiation.  jE&  would  not  condeaoend 
to  damor  and  chaffer  for  his  rights,  but  resented  the  indignity  and  re- 
tired. The  profession  of  the  city  who  know  him,  honor  him  for  his 
manly  independence. 


We  give  (daee  to  two  articles  on  this  subject,  Tis.,  one  by  Sur  Ben- 
jamin Brodie,  of  Bngiand,  and  the  other  by  Jerome  Cochran,  a  stu- 
dent of  medicine  in  NashTille,  Tennessee.  In  the  former,  most  of 
the  old  fogies  of  the  profession  are  represented;  while  in  the  latter. 
Young  America  utters  a  counter-blast  in  the  form  of  a  plea  for  the 
use  of  tobacco,  which  will  be  regarded  with  admiration  by  all  smok- 
ers, chewers,  or  snuffers,  who  are  so  largely  in  the  majority,  that  if 
the  election  were  not  so  near  at  hand,  its  author  would  be  a  formidable 
candidate  for  the  Presidency  of  the  United  States. 


»♦»• 


ZNVOLUNTAR7  CONFBSSIOlVa 

A  monograph  bearing  this  title,  by  Francis  Wharton,  Esq.,  one  of  the 
authors  of  Wharton  and  Stille's  late  work  on  Medical  Jurisprudence, 
has  just  reached  us,  and  we  hence  learn  that  a  second  edition  of  that 
work  is  nearly  ready,  of  which  this  addendum  constitutes  a  part.  A 
change  of  ^publishers  will  be  to  the  interest  of  the  authors,  and  from 
the  imprint  on  this  monograph,  we  infer  that  such  change  is  made. 


>•< 


AN  BPITOMB  OF  BRAITHWAITBB  RETROSPECT. 

The  sizth  and  last  part  of  this  useful  compend  by  Dr.  Wells  is  out, 
from  the  press  of  C.  T.  Evans,  New  York.  We  have  heretofore 
conmiended  it  as  eminently  useful,  and  we  doubt  not  it  is  in  the  pos- 
session of  most  of  our  subscribers. 
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DEATH  OF  PROFBBBOR  CSAPZN  A.  HARRIER  M.D. 

In  the  reeent  decease  of  Dr.  Harris,  at  BaltimcMfe,  the  profession, 
the  Christian  commnnity  and  the  pnblic  generally,  have  sostained  a 
loss  which  will  be  deeply  felt  and  deplored  in  every  part  of  onr  country; 
for  few  men  among  us  have  been  more  widely  known,  or  more  nniver- 
sally  beloved.  He  has  earned  the  title  of  being  the  Father  <^  Ameri- 
can Dentistry,  by  founding  the  Baltimore  College  of  Dental  Surgery, 
to  the  service  of  which  he  devoted  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century,  with 
an  ardor  which  was  untiriug,  and  by  which  the  scientific  education  of 
Dentists  has  beeii  secured  for  the  future,  at  home  and  abroad.  He 
has  prepared  and  published  a  series  of  text-books,  which  will  be  stand- 
ards for  a  century;  having  already  exalted  his  reputation  in  Europe 
and  America,  for  their  literary  and  professional  excellence.  His  ardu- 
ous labors,  doubtless,  impaired  his  health,  and  have  now  sacrificed  his  life 
prematurely,  for  he  was  in  the  midst  of  success  and  usefulness.  Truly 
we  mourn  his  death,  for  to  know  him  was  to  love  and  honor  him. 
His  family  and  friends  have  strong  consolation  under  this  afflictive  be- 
reavement, in  the  Christian  life  and  death  which  he  exemplified,  and 
which  cannot  be  forgotten  by  his  survivors.  We  hope  to  be  furnish- 
ed with  the  materials  for  a  more  fitting  record  of  this  sad  event,  and 
a  more  worthy  tribute  to  his  memory. 


-♦♦♦■ 


TEm  NEW  YORK  OPHTHALMIC  HOSPITAL 

Has  published  a  report  for  1858-9,  together  with  the  anniversary 
address  on  "  Specialties,"  by  W.  H.  Studley,  A.M.,  M.D.  The  star 
tistics  show  923  patients  for  1858,  and  1,011  for  1859.  This  charity 
shared  in  the  bounty  of  the  State  and  City,  $1,000  having  been  re- 
ceived from  each  during  the  liftst  year.  It  is  under  the  charge  of  Drs. 
Stephenson  and  Garrish  as  heretofore,  a  son  of  Dr.  Stephenson  being 
now  added  to  the  staff. 


-»♦* 


CLINICAL  TEACHINa. 

A  professor  of  obstetrics  lately  instructed  his  class  that  nausea  and 
vomiting  during  pregnancy  are  nature's  provision  against  abortion  1 
and  that  where  abortion  is  threatened,  we  should  imitate  nature  by 
giving  ipecacuanha  and  antimony,  thus  inviting  nature's  salutary  result 
when  neither  nausea  or  vomiting  are  present,  and  thus  preventing 
abortion  I  He  also  presented  a  case  of  paraplegia,  the  pathology  of 
which,  as  he  informed  his  class,  was  the  pressure  of  a  hypertrophied 
uterus  upon  the  nerves  within  the  pelvis  1  Such  is  an  obstetrical 
clinique  in  1860. 
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Thii  reoeraUe  gentleaaD  aT«iIed  Uuiadf  of  the  opportnnit j  afford- 
M  him,  ftt  the  Ute  qmiiog  of  Um  OoHeg^  of  PhyaicMiis  and  Sargeooa, 
to  ezpreas,  in  explicit  termo,  his  profound  conTiction  that  ^  literarj  and 
eiasBical  education  is  absdntdy  necessary  for  a  physician,  to  whom  a 
knowledge  of  Latin  and  Oreek  is  indispensable. 

We  record  this  for  the  benefit  of  certain  medical  dignitaries,  and 
professors  too,  who  sneered  at  the  Report  of  onr  Oommittee  for  reo- 
ommending  at  the  late  Medwal  ConTcntion  at  New  HaTen,  that  some 
knowledge  of  Latin  and  Greek  should  be  included  in  the  preliminary 
education  required  for  admission  to  our  Colleges.  .Some  such  eren  out* 
raged  the  Halls  of  old  Tale  by  p  special  plea  for  ignorance,  which  it 
was  painftil  to  hear. 

Dr.  SteTens's  timely  testimony,  at  such  a  crisis,  is  honorable  to  him, 
and  to  the  dignity  of  our  learned  profession. 


BtatlBtlea  of  tbm  PJapemaariea  of  liie  City  of  Hew  Tork. 

Uading  SfaMtfiet  ^#*t  Fi9e  JDUpenmrin  tfJ^nsw  Tork^ffr  ffte  Year  1859, 
•mmpUtdfrmm  V^tkr  JUhtmt  ftMMed  MotUkhf;  mnd  iUir  Generai  Stalw- 
He9frmn  th$  Daie  ^  their  Organixatian  rupettioely,  to  Jht.  31, 1859. 


Date  of  organization 

No.  of  Male  Patients  in  1859 

"     Female    "  "       

Whole  No.  of  patients  treated  in  1859 
Patients  treated  at  the  Dispensary  . . . 
«  *<      at  their  dwellings. . . 

Number  of  primary  yaccinations. . . . 

'^         re-yaccinations 

Whole  number  yaccinated 

Hnmber  of  adnlt  patients 

"         children  under  15  years  . . 

Patients  of  American  birth 

'<         foreign  birth 

Number  sent  to  Hospital . . 

«*       ofdeaths 

"      prescriptions*  dispensed 

Ayerage  number  of  prescriptions  to 

each  patient 

Total  amount  of  expenditures  for  the 

year 

Ayerage  cost  of  the  whole  service  to 
each  patient 


o 


1791 
18317 
25222 
43539 
37140 

6399 

1597 
20 

1667 
25525 
18014 
19358 
24181 

5428 

272 

102951 

2.45 

$5,706 

13.1c. 


O 


1827 

7653 

11883 

19536 

15033 

4503 

1289 

109 

1398 

11129 

8407 

9088 

10448 

143 

95 

30840 

1.7 

3833 

19,62 


H 


1832 

12920 

17132 

30052 

23758 

6294 

5116 

2051 

7167 

14948 

15104 

15250 

14802 

918 

157 

56658 

2.28 

4421 

14.7 


1851 
11229 
15387 
26616 
18550 

8066 

1772 
19 

1791 
15479 
11137 
11983 
14633 
381 
313 
44458 

1.79 

4591 

17.25 


Total. 


1852 

6586  56,705 

8089  77,713 

14675  134,418 

12125  106,606 

2550  27,812 

686  10,460 

8   2,207 

694  12,667 

8113  75,194 

6562  59,224 

6388  62,067 

8287  72.351 

172   7,042 

88    925 

28776  262,683 

2.0   2.15 

2911  $21,462 

19. 8[  15.96c. 
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Greneral  average  number  of  prescriptions*  dispensed  to  each  patient,  (exclud- 
ing vaccinees— 12,667=121,751  patients,)  in  1859,  2.15. 

Aggregate  amount  of  expenditures  of  the  several  Dispensaries  for  the  year 
1869,  excluding  cost  of  repairs  and  management,  or  permanent  improvement 
of  property,  $21,462 .  69. 

General  cost  of  medicine,  and  medical,  surgical,  and  vaccine  service  to  each 
patient  for  the  year  1859,  15.69  cents. 

GENERAL  STATISTICS. 


Number  of  years  since  the  organization 

of  each  Dispensary 

Number  of  persons  vaccinated  by  each 

Dispensary  since  its  organization  . . 
Na  of  the  sick  poor,  Ac.,  served  by  each 

Dispensary  since  its  organization  . . 
Expenditures  of  each  Dispensary  from 

its  organization  to  Dec.  31, 1859 . . . 
Average  cost  of  the  whole  service  to 

each  patient  from  the  beginning  . . . 


69 

105529 

1046404 

170751 

16.32 


33 

36382 

331440 

74711 


22.54 


27 

59320 

460749 


62498 
13.5 


12890 
146667 
$35479 

24.19 


4870 

84544 

18295 

21.5c. 


Average  number  of  years  during  which  medical  charity  has  been  extended 
to  the  sick  poor  of  New  York  by  the  Dispensaries,  29. 

Whole  number  of  persons  vaccinated  since  the  year  1804,  218,991. 

Whole  No.  of  poor  of  N.  Y.  receiving  medical  lud,  &c.,  since  1791,  2,069,804. 

Aggregate  amount  of  expenditures  for  medicine,  salaries,  &c.,  $361,735.39. 

General  average  cost  of  medical,  surgical,  and  vaccine  service  to  each  Dis- 
pensary patient  from  Feb.  1, 1791,  to  Dec.  31st,  1859, 17.47  cts. 

Aggregate  number  of  patients  treated  annually  for  29  years,  71,372. 


■^♦4 


IRIDECTOMBDIAL78ia 

The  ophthalmic  operatioo  for  artificial  pnpil,  thas  deDominated,  by 
excision  and  separation,  has  lately  been  performed  npon  Sir  Benjamin 
Brodie  without  snccess,  for  a  late  failure  of  vision,  with  which  this 
venerable  snrgeon  has  himself  been  afflicted,  and  in  which  glancoma 
had  been  diagnosticated.  It  appears  that  vision  in  the  right  eye,  the 
best,  is  wholly  lost;  and  that  of  the  left  eye  is  but  slightly  improved. 
The  London  Medical  Times  intimates  that  cataract  is  now  thought  to 
exist,  and  that  extraction  is  now  proposed.  If  Sir  Benjamin  proposes 
to  submit,  we  venture  to  advise  that  he  first  take  a  trip  to  America, 
for  we  have  eye  sargeons  here  whose  skill  in  diagnosis  can  detect 
cataract  even  when  complicated  with  glaucoma,  without  subjecting 
bim  to  Iridectomy  to  aid  their  diagnosis. 


*  The  arera^  cost  of  medioine,  and  dispensing  it,  has  been  found  to  be  one-half  of  the  whole 
expense  incurred  per  patient,  or  tight  oenU  tot  1859. 
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PROFESSOR  J.  C.  NOTT, 

Of  the  Mobile  Medical  College,  Alabama,  having  been  annoyed  by 
importanity  to  take  part  in  politics,  thus  replies  in  a  pablished  letter, 
Tiz.: 

"  1  am  now  busily  occupied  with  our  Medical  College,  where  I  have 
work  enough  to  do;  and  I  hope  to  serve  the  State  much  better  by  at- 
tending to  this,  than  by  wrangling  in  politics,  for  which  I  have  al- 
ways had  a  positive  disgust." 

We  honor  Dr.  Nott,  for  such  words  fitly  spoken.  They  are  "like 
apples  of  gold,  in  pictures  of  silver." 


■♦♦»■ 


SUGAR-COATED  PHiLS. 

Messrs.  Gamier,  Lamoureux  &  Co.,  of  Paris,  have  appointed  P.  A. 
Reichard,  Esq.,  their  agent  for  the  United  States,  for  the  sale  of  their 
granules  and  dragees,  as  announced  in  our  own  advertising  columns. 
Every  effort  to  prepare  medicines  in  a  form  pleasant  to  the  taste  de- 
serves success;  and  the  reputation  of  the  parties  concerned  in  this  case 
inspires  confidence  in  the  reliability  of  their  dragees. 

MISCELLANEOUS   ITEMS, 

Lindsay  if  BlaHston  will  very  soon  issue  a  large  work  entitled 
American  Medical  Biography,  by  Prof.  S.  D.  Gross.  It  will  consist 
of  memoirs  of  the  most  distinguished  physicians  and  surgeons  of  our 
country. 

Editorial  Change. — Drs.  Logan  and  W.  F.  Westmoreland  with- 
draw from  the  editorial  management  of  the  Atlanta  Medical  and  Sur- 
gical Journal,  and  are  succeeded  by  Dr.  J.  G.  Westmoreland  as  edi- 
tor and  proprietor.  The  Atlanta  Journal  enters  on  its  sixth  volume, 
and  we  wish  it  and  its  new  editor  an  abundant  prosperity. 

An  American  Dental  Association  has  been  formed,  and  held  its  first 
meeting  at  Washington  City,  D.  C,  on  July  Slst.  A  constitution 
was  adopted,  officers  chosen,  and  a  considerable  number  of  valuable 
papers  presented,  and  some  topics  of  interest  discussed.  The  follow* 
ing  are  its  present  officers:  President,  Dr.  W.  H.  Atkinson,  of  Cleve- 
land, Ohio;  Vice-Presidents,  Dr.  J.  B.  Gibbs,  of  Washington,  D.  C, 
Dr.  F.  Z.  Clard,  of  Savannah,  Ga.;  Secretaries,  Dr.  J.  Taft,  of  Cin- 
cmnati,  Ohio,  and  Dr.  W.  M.  Rogers,  of  Shelbyville,  Ky. 
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formidable  discoimgement  in  the  way  of  young  men  learning  anatomy  is  here 
removed,  while  the  characteristic  technicals  being  anglicized,  tiie  hindrance 
which  has  prevented  anatomy  being  taught  in  our  public  schools  is  annihilated. 
Still,  for  the  oomf«rt  of  those  who  adhere  to  the  ancient  Latinity  of  the  old 
books,  synonyms  are  placed  in  foot-notes,  so  that  teachers  need  not  forget  their 
classical  technology. 

We  like  the  book,  we  honor  the  author,  and  advise  everybody  to  study 
anatomy,  now  that  the  multitude  of  unpronounceable  names,  compounded  out  of 
every  language  under  heaven,  are  dispensed  with  in  the  text,  and  only  pre- 
■erred  at  the  foot  of  the  page  for  antiquarians  and  pedants. 

A  Colloquy  on  thb  Duties  and  Elements  of  ▲  Phtsiciaj^.  By  Thos.  S.  Powell, 
M.D.,  Professor  of  Obstetrics  in  the  Atlanta  Medical  College. 

This  is  the  title  of  a  well-written  pamphlet  in  colloquial  style,  prepared  by 
request  of  the  author's  private  class,  who  have  complimented  their  teacher  by 
printing  it,  together  with  his  portrait  This  is  flattering^  but  it  is  more  than 
we  can  say  for  the  portrait,  which  does  not  flatter  him.  If  our  old  friend  will 
pay  bis  promised  visit  to  New  York,  we  promise  him  a  better  likeness  from  our 
photographer,  which  will  do  his  face  better  justice.  The  counsels  of  the  author 
are  sensible  and  judicious,  while  the  morale  of  the  pamphlet  is  excellent. 

A  Practical  Treatise  on  the  Etioloot,  Patholoot,  and  Treatmeitt  of  the 
Congenital  Malformations  of  the  Rectum  and  Anus.  By  Wm.  Bodenhajceb, 
M.D.    New  York:  Samuel  S.  and  Wm.  Wood.    1860. 

This  is  a  valuable  monograph,  on  subjects  upon  which  but  little  knowledge 
ia  to  be  derived  from  our  surgical  books.  The  author  appears  to  have  fuUy 
elaborated  and  exhausted  the  subject,  having  collected  from  all  sources  287 
oases,  and  illustrated  the  most  remarkable  by  16  plates,  which  are  well  executed, 
and  render  the  volume  an  attractive  and  useful  one.  The  typography,  style, 
and  finish  of  this  work  are  creditable  to  the  New  York  publishers. 

New  Book. — A  treatise  on  Rheumatic  GrOut,  or  Chronic  Rheumatic  Arthritis 
of  all  the  Joints,  has  just  appeared  in  London,  by  Robert  Adams,  M.D.,  &c.,  of 
Dublin,  Surgeon  to  the  Richmond  Hospital,  &c.  It  is  profusely  illustrated  with 
wood-cuts,  and  an  atlas  of  plates  in  imperial  folio.  We  observe  that  it  is  highly 
commended  in  the  English,  Irish,  and  French  journals. 
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ORIGINAL    DEPARTMENT. 

ON  OPENINQ  THE  JOINTS. 

Abt.  I. — On  Opening  freely  the  Large  Joints  for  the  purpose  of  Discharg- 
ing Purulent  Matter ,  as  well  as  for  the  Better  Treatment  of  Ulcerations 
of  the  Articular  Surfaces,  Remarks  upon  the  Innocuousness  of  Atmos- 
phere admitted  into  the  Joints,  Sfc,  Sfc,  By  E.  S.  Cooper,  A.M., 
M.D.,  Professor  of  Anatomy  and  Surgery  in  the  Medical  Depart- 
ment of  the  University  of  the  Pacific,  San  Francisco. 

This  is  the  first  of  a  series  of  articles  I  design  publishing  on  purpose 
to  show  truths  which,  for  the  most  part,  are  in  direct  opposition  to 
all  established  authority  upon  the  subject,  and  are  as  follows: 

1st.  That  atmosphere  admitted  into  the  joints  or  other  tissues  is  not 
a  source  of  irritation  or  injury,  excepting  where  it  acts  mechanically; 
as  when  admitted  into  a  vein  by  producing  asphyxia,  into  the  thoracic 
cavity  by  its  pressure  producing  collapsion  of  the  lungs,  or  when,  by 
the  long-continued  exposure  of  a  large  amount  of  surface  of  any  of 
the  internal  organs  whose  normal  temperature  is  much  above  that  of 
the  atmosphere,  it  reduces  it  so  as  to  produce  a  morbid  action. 

2d.  That  the  division  of  entire  ligaments  about  the  joints  is  no  im- 
pediment to  their  ultimate  strength  and  mobility;  but,  on  the  other 
hand,  this  operation  will  often  greatly  facilitate  the  cure  by  enabling 
the  surgeon  to  open  the  affected  part  fully,  for  the  purpose  of  apply- 
ing medicinal  substances  to  the  articular  surfaces  when  these  are 
ulcerated  or  otherwise  diseased. 

3d.  That  the  only  true  mode  of  treating  ulcerations  of  bone,  how- 
56 
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e?er  slight,  within  a  joint,  is  to  lay  it  open  freely  and  apply  remedial 
agents  directly  to  the  part  affected. 

4tb.  That  opening  the  joints  early  in  cases  of  matter  burrowing  in 
them  is  far  more  imperiously  demanded  than  the  opening  of  other 
parts  thus  affected,  and  the  operation  produces  no  farther  pain  or  in- 
conyenienco  to  the  patient  in  any  respect  than  when  performed  upon 
parts  remote  from  the  joints. 

5th.  That  after  opening  a  large  joint,  the  knee,  for  instance,  by  an 
incision  seyeral  inches  long,  the  wound  should  be  kept  open  by  the  in- 
troduction of  lint  or  other  similar  substance  until  the  parts  within  the 
articulation  become  healthy,  and  in  all  cases  it  should  be  made  to  heal 
by  granulation. 

6th.  That  extensiye  wounds  opening  freely  the  large  joints,  such  as 
the  knee,  (even  when  lacerated  as  by  a  saw,  which  must  necessarily 
heal  by  granulation,)  do  not  as  often  give  rise  to  violent  symptoms 
as  Tcry  small  wounds,  such  as  are  made  by  the  corner  of  a  hatchet, 
an  adze,  or  a  penknife,  which  heal  on  the  outside  by  first  intention. 

7  th.  That  there  are  no  known  limits  beyond  which  a  tendon  or  liga- 
ment will  be  reproduced  after  division,  provided  the  parts  are  made 
to  heal  by  granulation,  and  that  the  present  acknowledged  rule  of  two 
inches  being  the  maximum  distance  in  which  the  divided  ends  of  a  liga- 
ment or  tendon  can  safely  be  separated,  has  not  the  least  foundation 
in  fact.  Each  of  the  above  propositions  lias  been  fully  tested  by  ex- 
perience in  numerous  cases,  which,  during  the  course  of  this  series  of 
articles,  shall  be  drawn  upon  as  largely  as  brevity  will  admit. 

Case  Isi. — Mr.  A.  J.,  xt  29,  received  a  penknife  wound  in  the 
knee-joint,  immediately  on  the  outer  side  of  the  patella,  which  being 
small  and  causing  little  inconvenience,  gave  him  no  concern  whatever. 

The  wound  healed  by  first  intention  on  the  surface,  and  he  continued 
his  work  as  drayman  as  usual  for  two  weeks,  having  not  the  least  sus- 
picion that  mischief  was  brewing. 

At  the  end  of  that  time,  however,  the  joint  began  to  inflame,  and 
was  shortly  after  attended  with  the  most  excruciating  pain.  The  in- 
flammatory action  rapidly  extending,  the  tissues  of  the  whole  joint 
were  soon  involved,  and  in  a  week  more,  when  I  was  called,  extensive 
fluctuation  could  be  distinctly  felt,  not  only  about  the  articulation, 
but  in  the  lower  part  of  the  thigh.  Chloroform  and  morphine  had 
been  used  extensively,  affording  only  temporary  relief  from  the  intense 
pain. 

The  case  being  a  common  one,  I  at  once  opened  the  joint  freely  by 
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two  incisions,  eight  inches  long  each,  jast  back  of  the  patella,  on  the 
internal  and  external  side  of  the  leg,  which  gave  exit  to  nearly  a  quart 
of  purulent  matter,  which  was  burrowing  in  the  joint  and  lower  part 
of  the  thigh.  The  smarting  of  the  incisions  had  hardly  subsided  be- 
fore the  patient  pronounced  himself  relieved,  and  the  following  night 
slept  as  well  as  if  nothing  had  been  the  matter.  The  incisions  were 
filled  with  lint,  wet  in  an  evaporating  lotion  composed  of  one  part  of 
alcohol  and  ten  of  water;  a  roller  wet  in  the  same  was  applied  all 
over  the  limb  as  tightly  as  the  patient  could  conveniently  bear,  com- 
mencing at  the  foot.  About  twenty-five  ounces  of  spr.  mindereri 
were  given  every  twenty-four  hours  for  the  first  three  days,  and  an 
opiate  administered  occasionally. 

On  the  fifth  day,  the  wound  being  in  a  state  of  suppuration,  the 
cold  lotion  was  discontinued  and  poultices  applied  instead. 

The  roller  was  still  continued  upon  the  limb  from  the  foot  to  the 
upper  third  of  the  thigh,  a  small  opening  simply  being  left  at  the  most 
dependent  portion  of  each  incision.  The  poultices  were  applied  out- 
side of  the  roller. 

The  lint  was  permitted  to  remain  in  the  wound  for  about  two  weeks, 
when  it  was  removed.  Tincture  of  iodine  was  applied  every  day  all 
over  the  joint  after  suspending  the  use  of  the  evaporating  lotion. 

A  gentle  motion  was  instituted  about  the  tenth  day,  and  kept  up 
through  the  major  part  of  convalescence,  which  lasted  about  nine 
.  weeks,  when  the  patient  was  able  to  walk  comparatively  well.  He 
improved  rapidly  after  that  until  recovery  was  complete,  though  the 
wound  was  not  entirely  cicatrized  for  over  five  months.  Not  the  least 
immobility  followed  in  this  case,  and  the  patient  recovered  completely 
in  every  respect. 

Remarks, — In  this  case  a  single  incision  would  doubtless  have 
answered  the  purpose,  though  not  so  well  as  two.  The  true  plan  of 
operation  in  these  cases  is  not  only  to  discharge  every  drop  of  puru- 
lent matter  that  may  be  collected,  but  likewise  prevent  any  more  col- 
lecting; and  free  incisions  kept  well  open  until  the  parts  inside  become 
healthy,  together  with  a  roller  tightly  applied  to  the  limb,  are  the 
means  of  securing  this  object.  The  operation  is  not  a  severe  one  when 
well  performed,  as  it  may  be  done  safely  with  great  rapidity. 

The  knee-joint  is  surrounded  by  a  large  number  of  tendons  covered 
with  sheaths  lined  by  bursse  mucosa,  which  on  being  wounded  are 
liable  to  cause  the  burrowing  of  purulent  matter  among  the  surround- 
ing parts,  and  may  thereby  give  rise  to  symptoms  almost  as  violent  as 
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when  the  matter  fcrms  in  the  joint  itself;  and  though  not  so  apt  to 
generate  a  disorganizing  disease  of  the  joint,  still,  if  neglected,  this 
often  would  occur,  and  it  is  difficult  to  ascertain  before  an  operation 
whether  matter  has  formed  internal  or  external  to  the  capsular  liga- 
ment. In  the  treatment,  however,  it  makes  but  little  difference  whether 
the  capsnlar  ligament  contains  the  pns  or  not,  so  far  as  the  operative 
procedure  is  concerned,  because  it  is  nearly  the  same  in  both  cases. 

The  surgeon  should  bo  sure  that  he  opens  the  parts  to  a  sufficient 
extent  to  admit  of  the  discharge  of  all  the  purulent  matter  that  may 
be  accumulated,  and  it  is  immaterial  whether  he  involves  the  joint  or 
not  in  the  operation.  It  is  necessary  to  keep  the  incisions  well  open, 
otherwise  matter  might  burrow  still  after  the  operation,  and  the 
worst  consequences  ensue. 

To  sum  up,  it  is  the  accumulation  of  purulent  matter  that  is  to  be 
prevented  or  removed  in  the  treatment  of  injuries  about  the  joints;  and 
without  this,  all  remedial  measures  will  be  abortive  and  local,  and 
constitutional  symptoms  of  the  highest  grade  will  come  on,  jeopardiz- 
ing the  limb,  if  not  the  life  of  the  patient. 

When  matter  forms  between  the  deep-seated  fascia  and  capsnlar 
ligament,  involving  the  bursa)  mucosa  lining  the  sheaths  of  tendons 
about  the  knee,  the  pain  is  almost  as  severe,  and  the  constitutional 
disturbance  almost  as  great,  as  when  within  the  capsular  ligament. 

The  bursa3  mucosa  being  the  same  in  structure  as  mucous  mem- 
branes, are  disposed  to  suppurate  under  slight  iullammation;  and  being 
extensive  here,  pus  is  rapidly  formed  as  soon  as  the  parts  are  lighted 
up  by  inflammation. 

Case  2nd. — M.  11.,  rot.  24,  received  a  wound  on  the  outer  side  of 
the  knee  by  the  corner  of  a  sharp  new  hatchet,  which  gave  exit  to  a 
drop  or  two  of  blood.  The  external  wound  was  but  about  half  an 
inch  in  length,  and,  as  it  gave  him  no  pain,  was  not  the  source  of  the 
least  anxiety,  and  the  patient  continued  his  employment  of  day-laborer 
as  usual  for  a  week.  At  the  end  of  that  time  the  knee  became  pain- 
ful, which  induced  him  to  go  to  bed.  From  this  time  on,  for  five 
days,  when  I  was  called,  the  pain  he  suffered  was  most  agonizing. 
Finding  fluctuation  all  over  the  knee,  I  at  once  made  an  incision 
seven  inches  long,  which  gave  exit  to  more  than  a  pint  of  purulent 
matter,  and  with  it  perfect  relief.  After  the  pus  had  been  discharged 
it  was  found  that  the  capsular  ligament  had  not  been  opened,  but 
that  the  pus  had  collected  between  it  and  the  deep-seated  fascia, 
which  had  been  freely  opened  by  the  knife. 
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After-  Treatment. — The  after-treatment  was  the  same  as  in  case  first, 
excepting  that  the  tinctare  of  iodine  was  not  used.  Gentle  motion 
was  instituted,  in  about  one  week  from  the  time  of  the  operation,  and 
continued  more  or  less  every  day,  until  the  patient  recovered  puffi- 
ciently  to  walk,  which  was  seven  weeks.  He  has  since  recovered  per- 
fectly, without  the  least  weakness  or  immobility  of  the  joint. 

Remark. — The  incision  was  made  on  the  outer  side  of  the  knee, 
which  is  the  point  of  election  in  all  cases  where  one  incision  only  is 
made,  for  the  better  discharge  of  purulent  matter  in  or  about  this  joint, 
seeing  that  the  patient  nearly  always  wishes  to  take  a  position  on  his 
back,  with  the  knees  separated,  and  the  diseased  limb  flexed,  which 
brings  the  wound  on  the  outside  of  the  knee,  in  the  most  dependent 
position.  Without  giving  this  matter  due  consideration,  I  have  occa- 
sionally operated  differently,  but  seldom  with  entirely  satisfactory  re- 
sults. In  the  next  two  articles  I  shall  give  cases  of  division  and  re- 
production of  the  ligamcntum  patella). 


Art.  II. — A  Case  of  Synovitis  and  Ulceration  of  the  Articular  Sur- 
faces of  the  Knee- Joint.  Cure  by  Opening  t/ie  Capsular  Ligament  on 
Both  Sides f  and  Dividing  two-thirds  of  the  Ligamentum  Patella  by 
a  Transverse  Incision.  By  E.  S.  Cooper,  A.M.,  M.D.,  Professor  of 
Anatomy  and  Surgery  in  the  Medical  Department  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  the  Pacific. 

Mr.  H.  J.,  ait.  54,  received  a  knife-wound  in  the  knee-joint  three 
weeks  before  I  was  consulted.  Two  weeks  after  the  reception  of  the 
injury,  he  began  to  suffer  the  most  intense  inflammation,  while  the  pain 
attending  it  was  almost  unendurable;  and  continued  until  I  opened 
the  joint  by  an  incision  eight  inches  in  length,  the  centre  of  which 
was  immediately  on  the  inner  side  of  the  patella.  A  small  amount  of 
purulent  matter  was  discharged,  followed  by  immediate  relief.  After 
this  a  piece  of  lint  was  applied  in  the  wound,  and  a  roller  over  the 
knee,  leg,  and  foot. 

During  the  first  three  days  after  the  operation,  the  patient  took 
opiates  occasionally,  and  nearly  a  quart  of  liquor  ammon.  acct.,  every 
twenty-four  hours;  and  during  the  first  five  days  an  evaporating  lotion, 
composed  of  one  part  of  alcohol  to  ten  of  water,  was  poured  upon 
the  knee  every  hour  or  two.  At  the  end  of  this  time  the  roller  was 
removed,  and  the  cold  lotion  exchanged  for  poultices,  which  were  re- 
newed every  four  hoars.    These  were  continued  for  one  day,  when, 
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flffTereiit  frum  what  usually  occurs  in  such  cases,  they  caused  pftin, 
and  liud  to  hu  removed  in  consequence.  A  roller  was  again  applied, 
with  an  evuporating  lotion,  but  the  pain,  though  much  reduced,  did 
not  entirely  fuibside;  and,  at  the  end  of  two  weeks,  it  began  to  return 
again  with  Huch  severity,  that  I  opened  the  joint  on  the  opposite  side,  to 
the  Hainu  extent  us  the  iirst.  A  transverse  incision  was  also  made  so 
as  tu  (*ut  oil'  two-thinls  of  the  ligamentnm  patellae,  by  which  the  outer 
Hide  of  tho  pati'Ua  could  bo  readily  raised.  About  a  drachm  of  puru- 
lout  matter  was  discharged  by  this  incision.  The  interarticular  semi- 
lunar curtilu^o  on  that  side  was  found  considerably  ulcerated;  as  also 
wuu  the  artii'uluting  face  of  the  tibia,  and  external  condyle  of  the  femur. 
Ttiu  ptttiiMit  hud  never  thelea^t  pain  after  this  operation,  and  in  eight 
weeks  was  so  tar  rtvoverod  as  to  start  on  a  voyage  to  Europe,  for  the 
purpitAO  of  l>u^lug  a  sti.vk  of  horses  for  his  ranch. 

Tht)  attvi'tivatmont  consisted  in  applying  a  piece  of  lint  in 
the  wuuud  as  before,  a  roller  tightly  upon  the  limb,  wetting  the 
wlu»lo  \uth  ovaporating  lotion;  and  using  liquor  ammon.  acet.  as 
bi'foro.  The  u>e  of  the  roller  was  continued  throughout  the  treat- 
luuut. 

At  tho  end  of  ten  or  twelve  days  after  the  operation  the  lint  was 
rtMuovt'd.  and  iIhj  tiiiftunj  of  iodine  applied  all  over  the  knee,  includ- 
ing ilu»  wuuiul,  and  geiitio  motion  commenced. 

Nv>t  an  untoward  symptom  occurred  after  the  second  operation,  but 
tim  patient,  who  had  suffered  so  much  prior  to  the  first  operation,  was 
coMHtantly  congratulating  himself  on  being  as  free  from  pain  as  a  per- 
son in  good  health. 

The  relief  obtained  was  the  same,  differing  only  in  its  being  much 
greater  in  degree,  as  that  experienced  by  a  person  who  has  been  suf- 
fering for  days  or  weeks  the  excruciating  tortures  of  a  felon,  which 
has  been  relieved  by  a  free  incision  into  the  phalangeal  joints. 

Motion  gave  the  joint  no  pain,  and  consequently  flexion  and  exten- 
sion were  made  with  much  freedom.  The  roller,  tr.  of  iodine,  and 
evaporating  lotion,  were  continued  throughout  the  treatment. 

The  granulations  which  sprung  from  the  denuded  articular  surface 
of  bone,  were  healthy  from  the  first.  Not  the  slightest  immobility  of 
the  joint  was  left,  save  that  which  was  necessarily  attendant  upon  the 
want  of  power,  consequent  upon  diseased  action,  and  the  long  subse- 
quent inactivity. 

Remarks. — This  is  one  of  a  very  numerous  class  of  cases,  the  publi- 
cation of  which  I  have  recently  commenced,  and  though  aware  that 
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the  prejudices  of  the  profession  will  be  foand  against  it,  the  uniform 
saccess  attending  the  opening  of  the  larger  joints,  in  this  city,  is  such 
as  to  establish  the  propriety  of  the  plan  beyond  the  possibility  ot 
doubt.  A  large  number  of  medical  men  in  this  city  now  open  the  knee- 
joint  as  boldly,  where  matter  is  burrowing  in  it,  as  they  would  the 
phalangeal  joints  in  cases  of  felons;  and,  although  the  prejudices  of 
Dearly  all  were  against  it  at  first,  there  is  not  at  present  a  medical  man 
or  student,  so  far  as  I  know,  who  has  witnessed  the  operations  at  the 
Pacific  Clinical  Infirmary,  for  the  past  four  years,  who  hesitates  in 
pronouncing  the  practice  not  only  safe,  but  imperatively  demanded  in 
such  cases.  And  the  great  bugbear,  viz.,  that  atmosphere  admitted 
into  the  joints  is  a  source  of  irritation  or  increased  danger  in  such 
operations,  has  been  entirely  discarded  by  those  who  have  noticed  the 
resnlts. 


Art.  III. —  Case  of  Long-standing  Inflammation  of  the  Knee-joifU,  ac- 
companied with  Ulceration  of  Articulating  Faces  of  the  Patella,  the 
Tibia,  and  the  Condyles  of  the  Femur.  Cured  by  dividing  the  Ligamen- 
tum  Patella f  and  Opening  the  Joint  Freely.  Subsequent  Reproduction 
of  the  Ligamenty  ^c,  Ifc.  By  E.  S.  Cooper,  A.M.,  M.D.,  Profes- 
sor of  Anatomy  and  Surgery  in  the  Medical  Department  of  the 
University  of  the  Pacific 

From  time  immemorial  the  admission  of  air  into  the  joints  has 
been  regarded  as  a  very  unfortunate,  if  not  dangerous  circumstance, 
and  hence  it  is  a  common  practice  among  surgeons  of  the  present  day 
to  let  matter  burrow  in  and  about  the  knee-joint  in  cases  of  white 
swelling,  or  after  injuries,  while  the  patient  suffers  the  most  excruciat- 
ing pain  for  weeks,  or  even  months,  until  disorganization  of  the  joint 
occurs,  resulting  in  anchylosis,  loss  of  the  limb,  or  even  the  life  of  the 
patient. 

There  is  a  great  analogy  between  the  results  of  this  class  of  affec- 
tions as  usually  treated,  and  the  destructive  termination  of  felons  on 
the  fingers  where  the  knife  is  not  used,  differing  principally  in  the  dif- 
ference of  size  in  the  member  implicated;  and  although  no  well-inform- 
ed surgeon  would  hesitate  at  the  present  day  to  open  freely  the  pha- 
langeal joints  in  case  of  felon,  still  there  are  few  who  are  willing  to 
open  the  large  joints  as  freely,  and  none,  so  far  as  I  know,  have  ever 
before  resorted  to  cutting  off  the  ligaments  on  purpose  to  open  the 
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l^iua^  lui'iii  luiih      ttut  or  tho  safety  and  saccess  of  tho  plan,  I  am 
\\\\\\  \'\iii\Uw-^A  ii\  i!\|ioi'iouoo  iu  uumorous  cases. 

(vuvj'iiik^  ikuK-o  \\\iW\\  Mmictimos  foUovr  the  simplest  operations, 
uvi  luU  uA^tlv  \.iu  aiU^"  tvoui  I  ho  divUion  simply  of  the  largest  class 
v'C  ).,^aul.Lll^  iiK-S  u^  i-u*  l'^ALueutu:u  ^<ifc:eLI;e  in  a  case  of  ulceratian  of 
\,\i^:  i\.»iuv,  h^vauAC  i^Ls'  u^autoL::  will  be  Kprodaced  and  firm,  by  the 
Uuic  l>>o  'iiLv'^.^  v.'^'  i.^c  viui  ccccuit.'s  ileal  nil  T.  This  statement  I 
Ui.iko  vki.ho.i.  v^'.i'.'icaixu,  I'icwiu^  full  wi^II  chas  it  mast  and  will 
U-  .vK'iKi  1^:  '\i  vi  i^^-iv'  t:tv:;4\'u,  uoc'.v'.Liii^Gaiaiiinir  is  Itf  opposed  to  all 

t  vw.^ii  ii>  .i!^-  iivi!;  iiLui.i>^i.ou  .J  ir-i&3  er*icri  I  iiiT:}eate  the  open- 
ing *'.  i-iio  i»ii»->.  \  ty\  u  uv.\  v'iu-.»  "lir  ^BrD*-  a=  fcLT  e':i#fi:  part  or  parts, 
Hi  ^-u,.^    >'>    Kiitv'iktii;^    'I   ii.k.:«*::  i^  ib^riii;  box  the  }2ia.^  demand  it 

,,t:at 1  Ai    uv.t    iipvL*t:cis>.  In  coii-rfrqaence  of  lirfir  peculiar  or- 

^a. ...-.« ..iK.i>;K;-:it.,   o  i  :c2fold  higher  degree  of  kcal  and  con- 

.,.11.. .V i.u.  ...I  •ita  f«*:d  with  purulent  matter.    The  stractnres 

i.;    .u    «v.'.    i-tu  ».::iiri  :i.e  joinlh  are  decidedly  disposed  to  the  sup- 
iju.».»w    0..O    i   :iaji:fiir<ation,  while  thoHe  surrounding  are  nnyielding, 
m.^.  .s »  w.  .w.i  >.sp..^:d  to  feuppurute,  unlens  under  the  highest  possible 
.n   .1,^  ..    Ldi:u/i*a*.ioij.     Thus  the  synovial  membranes  being  of  ma- 
.  ^  ...^    .>.-  .^.  ".i.'.ir  I'-jijitiiiiatc  termination  in  inflammation  is  suppuration, 
_..7i'i.i-   will  ofU:ii  expand,  thicken,  and  undergo  great 
.   .    ...     ..•-'i*  iilt'<  ruliii^r.     These  ure  phyKiologlcal  facts  which  point 

..v\..^ily  of  early  and  freely  opening  the  joints,  when  purulent 
.  ..  ^v.  I'Hcc  eoniraences  burrowing  in  them.     /  de?iy  that  atmosphere 

..  :..t/  into  the  joints  is  a  source  of  the  least  injury;  and  while  no  bad 
ir  nil  i^  to  bo  expected  from  opening  joints,  and  even  cutting  off  some 
ill  the  ligaments  about  them  that  would  not  be  likely  to  result  from 
iHifiiing  any  other  part,  the  advantages  of  the  practice  are  often  in- 
i^alculable.  In  addition  to  being  the  only  certain  means  of  saving 
the  interior  of  the  joint  from  destruction,  it  often  enables  us  to  cure 
subluxations. 

.In  cases  of  long-standing  inflammation  and  suppuration  of  a  joint, 
attended  with  luxation  consequent  upon  the  disease  and  relaxation  of 
the  ligaments,  I  not  unfrequently  divide  more  extensively  than  is  ne- 
cessary for  the  simple  exposure  of  the  ulcerating  surfaces. 

After  their  division,  not  only  will  the  reproduced  ligaments  generally 
be  healthy,  but  by  doing  so,  you  will  be  enabled  to  replace  the  bones 
und  80  retain  them,  which  is  sometimes  a  difficult  matter  to  effect 
otlierwise. 
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The  following  case  will  serve  to  illustrate  my  practice: 

Case, — Mr.  M.  A.,  let.  29,  au  Irishman  by  birth,  and  a  laboring 
man,  of  regular  habits  and  good  constitution,  had  suffered,  when  I  w^as 
consulted,  for  two  months,  part  of  the  time  most  excruciatingly,  in 
consequence  of  a  knife-wound,  penetrating  the  knee-joint  some  time 
previously.  When  I  saw  him,  there  was  fluctuation  in  the  knee-joint, 
as  well  as  in  the  thigh.  His  sufferings  were  most  agonizing,  and  he 
was  unable  to  sleep  even  by  taking  free  doses  of  morphine.  The  upper 
part  of  the  tibia  had  changed  its  position  so  far  as  to  be  in  a  state  of 
backward  dislocation,  and  the  leg  and  foot  were  in  an  oodematous 
condition. 

TreatfMnt, — The  treatment  was  commenced  by  longitudinal  inci- 
sions, eight  inches  long  on  either  side  of  the  joint  passing  near  the 
patella,  and  a  transverse  incision  just  below  the  patella  dividing  the 
ligamentnm  patelhe,  and  opening  the  joint  fully. 

After  making  the  two  first  incisions,  which  were  carried  into  the 
joint,  it  was  soon  seen  that  the  process  of  disorganization  had  gone  on 
to  a  considerable  extent  in  the  parts  constituting  it.  The  synovial 
membrane  was  extensively  ulcerated,  as  was  also  the  articular  extrem- 
ities of  the  femur  and  tibia.  The  crucial  ligaments,  which  were  fully 
shown,  were  relaxed  and  greatly  elongated.  In  short,  the"  interior  of 
the  joint  was  in  process  of  general  disorganization. 

From  half  to  three-quarters  of  a  pint  of  purulent  matter  was  dis- 
charged by  the  incisions,  and  gave  immediate  relief  to  the  patient. 

After 'Treatment. — The  after-treatment  consisted  in  applying  a  piece 
of  lint  in  each  incision,  according  to  its  course,  directly  upon  the  exposed 
hones,  the  transverse  piece  of  lint  resting  partly  under  the  lower  mar- 
gin of  the  patella.  The  [lint  was  wet  in  an  evaporating  lotion  com- 
posed of  one  part  of  alcohol  and  ten  of  water. 

A  roller  was  applied  upon  the  limb  as  tightly  as  the  patient  could 
conveniently  bear,  commencing  at  the  toes  and  carried  up  over  the 
limb  to  the  middle  third  of  the  thigh;  care  being  taken  to  restore  the 
articulating  faces  of  the  bones  to  their  natural  condition.  This  dress- 
ing was  kept  wet  in  an  evaporating  lotion  for  five  days,  during  which 
time  the  patient  took  a  pill,  morning  and  evening,  composed  of  J  grain 
of  sulph.  morph.  to  three  of  ext.  colocynth.  comp.,  and  during  the  first 
two  days,  one  pint  and  a  half  each  day  of  spr.  mindereri. 

At  the  end  of  five  days  the  roller  was  removed,  and  the  lotion 
changed  for  a  poultice,  which  was  renewed  every  four  hours  during 
the  day.    This  course  was  continued  throughout  the  treatment,  with 
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logical  alterations  are  no  more  than  a  result  of  the  malady,  and  not 
th#malady  itself,  the  progress  of  sound  therapeatics  has  been  hindered. 
Hence  they  say  that  the  most  efficient  treatment  will  be  most  likely 
to  be  discovered  if  pathology  is  disregarded  altogether.  It  is  worthy 
of  remark  that  at  Paris,  in  the  very  bosom  of  the  organic  school 
from  which  have  emanated  the  most  beautifnl  representations  of  the 
typhoid  affection,  the  first  insarrectionary  tendencies  have  arisen 
against  the  therapeutics  which  may  be  called  exclusively  pathological, 
that  is  based  on  a  belief  in  the  inflammatory  nature  of  the  anatomi- 
cal alterations.  Of  the  partisans  of  this  treatment  there  are  only 
two  or  three  whom  we  can  name.  In  truth,  we  scarcely  know  more 
than  two,  one  at  Paris,  the  other  at  Strasburg;  but  without  flattering 
Professors  Bouillaud  and  Forget,  we  may  add  that  the  quality  compen- 
sates for  the  number.  A  new  protest  has,  however,  lately  arisen  against 
the  debilitating  treatment  of  typhoid  fever.  The  author  is  M.  Mon- 
neret,  Physician  of  the  Hospital  Necker,  where  M.  De  la  Koque 
made  such  efforts  to  establish  purgative  medication.  He  recommends 
not  only  a  tonic  treatment,  but  the  methodical,  regular,  and  constant 
use  of  nourishing  food  from  the  commencement  to  the  close  of  the 
febrile  symptoms.  This  treatment  is  justified  by  10  years'  experience, 
and  more  than  600  observations.  In  typhoid  fever  he  says  nutrition 
and  assimilation  more  than  any  other  physiological  functions  are  sus- 
pended, or  at  least  are  struck  with  profound  debility.  The  nature  of 
this  alteration  we  need  not  seek  in  a  chloro-ano^mic  condition,  or  in  a 
defibrination  of  the  blood.  It  is  inanition,  or  a  suspension  or  diminu- 
tion of  the  work  of  assimilation,  which  plays  the  essential  part  in  the 
production  of  the  characteristic  symptoms,  the  rapid  loss  of  weight, 
the  sudden  emaciation,  the  ulcerations,  the  gangrenes,  the  hocmorrhages, 
etc.,  which  arc  equally  found  in  the  malady  caused  by  deprivation  of 
food^  as  may  be  seen  from  the  description  given  by  the  Belgic  physi- 
cians of  the  disease  attending  famine,  and  by  the  experiments  of  Ghos- 
sat.  The  commencement  of  the  affection  is  marked  by  a  saburral  and 
gastric  condition,  which  is  with  advantage  treated  at  first  by  one  or 
several  emcto-cathartics.  The  secretory  derangements  of  the  liver 
and  gastro-intestinal  mucous  membrane  are  happily  modified  by  pur- 
gatives, repeatedly  administered.  Tonics  find  their  use  in  the  ataxo- 
adynamic  form,  while  cinchona  and  its  various  preparations  are  use- 
ful in  the  same  circumstances,  as  well  as  in  the  remittent  forms  and  in 
congestions  of  the  spleen. 
Such  indications  arc  usually  regarded  as  the  basis  of  the  treatment 
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fi  hjiluiid  Tovoi'  Uut  il  is  ovulont  that  they  constitute  nothing  more 
\\\^\\  \\w  tu'MtmouC  of  various  or>rauo-pathic  conditions,  and  not  o^y- 
\*\wiA  U^wv  \\^\*\(  \\\  f.wi.  thoro  exists  in  reality  no  treatment  of 
\\\ia  uiUvuoD.  (*i\«(vrN  s^vdWir.):.  Wha:  systematic  authors  have 
wMiiv^o  *'n  \N  *  Mi*x'\v;  *h**iiM  tv  r^-^rvled  as  hypothetical.  All  are 
i»^V,»  H».i^*vv'«.  '^^'i'v.  V*  sVC'jiVAv.rc  i:::«;s^jl  chlogosis;  others,  the 
l'i.i.t»j  .*  k\\  \\^\w'ys  A  ;lv  ':c\:sj:f  Xi  ::i«*r^.  *r^  ^  attending  to 
^^w'  *'.s:.».  s'.' ,'.  .">v'  V»',\v    *  j\i  :':j'ir?  iii-esip:  :.:  u:  upon  the  cere- 

Viv  V '•''■*'  *^'-  *^-''N  >  ••'  ^^  ^'i-  "*'-  ^■i."'3-J  *5o  "when  to?;  che  principal 
•:-jii*  s^#.t  *.v  'iM.  iA?.  >  ,-.*  ;..*>j«'rre  ihe  nature  aEd  jwtrress  of  the 
^*.i.^.  «'....s  ^  ,s- A  .  v,viri:a;  liem  and  diminish  their  Tlolence.  This 
.-,  •  \x  ...{-.'.wKv    >    <i^: :t.  T.  :.^  :be  natural  forces;  that  is.  the  assem- 

K\^s   \  .y^ V  %.t\i  ,»i:r:;wN>physical  acts  which  are  transpiring  in 

.»u  »»j..:::.. -v.x  a  k*  ^ixphatics  and  blood-vessels  goTeming  the  intei^ 
s,>'..i,.  »»v  ^  mvii..N  ,\'  aeans  of  which  nutrition  goes  on.  We  know  no 
•,.x. !.»:..  ,  iiv.i  A.:;i:as  this  cad  iKitter  or  more  surely  than  liquid  and 
^,u.  „i;mvu. :».••*  5ubstanccti.  They  are  preferable  to  any  kind  of  med- 
,.:..,  \K«i4.>;:  :i^y  can  never  exercise  an  injurious  action  on  the  func- 
..  .^  •..vi  xvtifcuse  they  are  more  easily  assimilated,  and  are,  conse- 

^ .V.  1.VCV  likely  than  any  other  means  to  awaken  the  irritability 

.    .K.  .-.ivnU^s.     Can  we  mention  any  agent  which  will  more  quickly 

>.-.v  surely  call  into  i)lay  irritability,  sensibility  and  mobility,  than 

..  ..J.  .4-ui  wine,  especially  with  a  great  majority  of  patients,  exhausted 
'■<,  ^»aiit,  by  excessive  expenditure  of  the  strength,  by  insufficient  food, 
.M  iiy  hruathing  bad  air?  We  ask  all  physicians  serving  the  Ilospi- 
laia.  Kiv  frequently  attending  the  poor,  have  they  not  been  struck  as 
«i  i»  have  with  the  unquestionable  utility  of  tonics,  and  particularly  of 
wiiio  and  aliments,  in  a  great  number  of  diseases? 

Treatment. — The  first  day  emetic  doses  are  administered,  and  are 
I'tipcated  the  following  day,  if  the  vomiting  has  not  been  copious  enough. 
Heidlitz  water  is  then  given  for  three  days,  during  which  are  also 
given  three  or  four  quarts  of  iced  lemonade  mixed  with  from  half  a 
pint  to  a  pint  of  good  wine  to  each  quart.  Two  or  three  cups  of  beef 
tea  are  also  given,  hot  or  cold,  according  as  it  is  best  digested.  Besides 
these,  most  of  the  patients  receive  from  100  to  150  grammes  of  wine 
of  cinchona,  which  makes  the  whole  daily  allowance  of  wine  from  one 
to  two  pints  during  the  entire  course  of  the  disease.  To  these  are 
added,  daily,  ten  or  twelve  grains  of  the  sulphate  of  quinine,  several 
glasses  of  Seidlitz  water  every  time  the  bowels  are  not  sufficiently  sol- 
uble or  the  meteorism  somewhat  marked,  and  iced  cataplasms  when 
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the  case  is  severe.    Towards  the  eighth  or  teuth  day  soap  is  given 
three  or  foar  times  a  day,  continaiDg  the  cinchonp.. 

Except  in  a  few  cases  where  the  disease  had  so  far  advanced  that 
the  aliments  passed  through  the  organs  withoat  exciting  the  least 
pathological  irritation,  the  most  favorable  results  have  always  been  ob- 
tained by  this  mode  of  treatment. — L^  Union  M4dicaU, 

An  Ojperation  upon  an  Operator, — M.  Stackler  has  long  enjoyed 
great  reputation  at  Mulhouse,  in  France,  as  a  cool  and  skillful  opera- 
tor, and  also  as  the  author  of  several  valuable  medical  works.  M. 
Stackler,  unfortunately,  suffered  from  a  fibrous  tumor  of  the  rectum, 
and  lately  underwent  the  operation  for  artificial  anus,  soon  after  which, 
died  of  consecutive  peritonitis. 

The  Use  of  Tobacco  in  India, — The  Lidian  Lancet  of  February  last 
states  that  the  native  prisoners  of  the  Punjaub,  Madras,  and  Bengal, 
were  prohibited  from  smoking  by  the  authorities,  and  that  three 
months  after  the  order  had  been  carried  out  no  evil  consequences  had 
arisen  from  this  sudden  deprivation. 

Prodromata  of  Paralysis. — M.  Briere  de  Boismont  read  before  a 
recent  meeting  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences  a  paper  on  this  subject. 
The  symptom  to  which  he  attaches  most  importance  is  the  complete 
reversing  of  the  habits  and  character.  When  a  person  naturally 
gentle  and  patient  has  paroxysms  of  anger,  or  one  who  has  always 
been  religious  and  perfectly  pure,  becomes  suddenly  and  unaccountably 
the  reverse,  we  shall  not  be  deceived  once  in  a  hundred  times  in  prog- 
nosticating a  derangement  of  the  encephalon,  which  will  soon  degen- 
erate into  a  general  paralysis. 

M.  Baillarger  has  ascertained  that  general  paralysis  is  met  with  in 
the  males  of  all  classes  of  society  with  an  equal  frequency;  whereas, 
the  females  of  the  higher  walks  of  life  enjoy  a  comparative  immunity 
from  this  form  of  insanity — an  immunity  not  experienced  by  females 
of  humble  status.  This  able  physician,  by  his  position  at  the  Salpe- 
triere,  possesses,  in  an  extensive  private  practice,  a  large  field  for  the 
study  of  mental  derangements,  and  this  particular  class  has  specially 
claimed  his  attention. 

Distilled  Laurel  Water  a  Cure  for  Burns. — Dr.  Franchino  reports 
three  cases  in  which  he  has  rapidly  cured  burns  of  the  second,  third 
and  fourth  degrees  by  the  use  of  distilled  laurel  water,  which  entirely 
assuages  the  pain,  calms  the  agitation  and  inflammatory  action;  100 
parts  are  mixed  with  about  8  parts  of  a  solution  of  gum.  The  com- 
presses being  saturated  with  this  liquid,  are  applied  to  the  burned  sur- 
face, which  has  previously  been  cleansed  and  its  phlyctenes  punctured. 
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aphonia  could  result  from  the  growth  of  the  tumor,  which  of  necessity 
must  have  been  very  gradual. 

Dangers  of  Surgical  Operations  in  Large  Cities. — In  reference  to 
the  fatal  results  of  a  minor  operation,  M.  De  Gasteluau,  of  Paris,  said  in 
one  of  his  recent  lectures,  that  the  operations  which  are  performed  in 
the  atmosphere  of  a  great  centre  of  population  like  Paris,  are  much 
more  serious  than  in  the  country,  or  in  small  towns,  so  that  there  was 
often  less  danger  in  being  operated  upon  by  a  country  practitioner  of 
inferior  skill  than  by  a  great  metropolitan  surgeon.  For  seyeral 
months  a  great  number  of  operations  pci'formed  at  Paris  have  been 
followed  by  more  or  less  severe  erysipelatous  inflammation.  The  Csesa- 
rean  operation  had  never  been  successful  in  Paris,  notwithstanding 
the  skill  of  the  surgeons  who  had  performed  it;  while  in  the  Provinces 
and  in  the  country,  a  certain  number  of  cases  were  followed  by  favor- 
able results.  Amputations  of  the  thigh  were  also  almost  always  fa- 
tal at  Paris;  while  on  the  field  of  battle,  wounded  men,  whose  limbs 
were  amputated,  often  got  well. 

We  do  not  think  that  M.  De  Castelnau  has  assigned  the  true  rea- 
son for  the  excessive  mortality  notoriously  prevailing  in  the  Surgical 
Wards  of  the  Paris  hospitals,  for  the  rate  of  mortality  in  American 
and  English  hospitals  which  are  located  in  the  midst  of  dense  masses 
of  population  is  not  by  any  means  so  high.  The  neglect  of  sanitary 
arrangements,  which  is  often  complained  of,  and  is  notorious,  may 
probably  have  no  small  influence  in  conjunction  with  other  causes  in 
producing  this  great  loss  of  life. 
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MEDICINE  AND  SURGERT  IN  THE  HOSPITALS  OF  LONDON. 

KING^S  COLLEGE  HOSPITAL. 

WOUND  OP  THE  WRIST — DEATH  FROM  TETANUS  OCCURRINQ  FOURTEEN  DAYS  AFTSB 

THE  ACCIDENT. 

(Under  the  care  of  Mr.  Ferguson.) 

The  history  of  tetanus  shows  that  the  causes  which  give  rise  to 
the  traumatic  form  are  chiefly  minor  surgical  injaries,  such  as  a  scratch 
from  a  rusty  nail  in  the  foot,  punctures,  lacerated  wounds  of  the  feet 
or  hands,  fractures  of  the  fingers  and  toes,  injuries  to  the  wrists  or 
ankles,  and  burns  on  the  trunk.  Sometimes  tetanus  supervenes  upon 
some  of  the  major  operations;  but  it  has  been  rare  in  comparison  with 
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th<p  smalVr.  Of  i^e  exAinjIe?  of  :i:>  terrible  disease  which  we  pi 
ttjvtt  rwv^l  o'.:  ;>:  ycvstr:::  occis::=.  f:2r  ^ere  tracsu::c,  foIIowiBg 
tv^w*:lu***  dk  >»,*yL-d  is  vi-:  wri*:.  :!:'e  ?£— :ti1  of  a  sclrricais  breaat, 
A  vva*'jV»:.>.l  J  >l.vjk:;':a  ,*f  :i';  iz £'•:-;;•:« i:.  ii-i  wzcn-i  cc'  :he  sole  of 
5llc  r\v;  '.vci  ^  :•>:▼  ux".     Ii   :.:•!   ;i:'7  iii  i  Ti^zrirj  z±£&  place, 

s  .vc  ,"1*  \^^:  »*:c^  rjj^  ^ra  rr'  jIl'.cdiL*:  :i:±-z5. 

,*rtVi  ji    it,    .        ■■.•^•r.i.  1.  I  iu    \.  u^'y  'u  almost  inraru'iie  riZe.     If, 
:)C'% -^  vr  "Jo  ;:st.io4.'  s!i.«.c  !aiC  z^ijoni  a  certain  number  n  iajs,  the 
x¥'u,-..CMti>  :to  MM   ii.Iiitr.  ij-i  :iere  is  a  prospect  of  r*i:::^'en'.     So 
\/ii};  1.x    w   r-ii*  :;:.ir-  -£  icU-as  remains  an  nnsettled  ^iiisnon,  wtt 
tiw    ui.  i-i    ui-     r  rj5  i:  rational  treatment  must  proT-s  mcertaiii. 
\ :  n*.  'v    -^v:!.  ,  iLUfTJS  have  been  noticed  in  the  brain  cr  szhiaL  tiard 
%  \,K'\  ,^  I  *-  <k-*  .-jncIusiTelj  to  be  the  cause  or  conseqceciie  of  1^ 
ii>t.,c^-      '     "^"^  '-"^^^  ^'^^"^  "  f°o<^tioDaI  disease  of  the  spiial  oorf,'^ 
i^     u    ^MiC  ji  ^om  better  name.     In  the  traumatic  fom  ■:£  die 
fc»h\.  c*t.   -^^  •.liinniii  nervous  twigs  hare  been  discovered  diseased  at 
:K  >«.--  ^■»'  '-**■*  ^  ^^tt"^;  and  as  throwing  some  light  upon  this  pan  of 
!K  >i*<i»>'*f»  *^  ^^^^®  *^®  following  lines  from  Mr.  Erichsen's  "  Prao 
/  :ii.i\il  llomarks  on  Tetanus,"  published  in  a  prerioas  voIoek  of 

.  \ :.  I'.ioro  is  in  traumatic  tetanus,  I  Loli^-ve,  always  a  ctr:i:~  oca- 

,:  ,..i  .':  ilio  IKTV0U3  5V5tem  to  be  nie:  wIiIi,  if  carefullv  lock^i  :t— 

..ii:c.^  ^^'*  uiihoaliliv  state  of  il-j  Lorvrus  branch,  or  tw::r.  riLiii? 

.ro:i  '.'.'.0  wound.     This  tw:g  will  be  fouL-J  implicated  in  sc-^ie  waj: 

:o:J,-;c^toil,  iiiilamod,  infiltrate lI;  its  L'jtirileLiija  thlekoLod,  s:ftoned, 

.lud  discolored,  ufitii  for  a  consiaera-jl?  aisti-nce  from  tLe  wound.     I 

:u\c  never  failed  to  fiiad  this  when  it  Las  leea  carefullv  locked  for. 

111  the  present  instance  a  cutanecns  branch  was  found  Ivinr  bare,  and 

luilamed  in   the  bottom  of  the  Issne-wound.     In  manv  other  cases  I 

have  seen  tie  same.'* 

The  mlscLief  commences  in  a  minute  nervons  twlcr.  and  bv  reflex 
action  tLose  powerful  changes  are  eSectcd  which  characterize  the  dis- 
ca.se.  It  is  quite  clear  that  the  nervous  system  is  the  one  at  fault, 
although  the  true  nature  of  the  aiTection  is  unknown. 

The  variety  in  the  treatment  recommended  bv  various  observers 
shows  that  seme  consider  it  inflamniatory,  whilst  others  look  upon  it 
as  essentially  nervous.  Yenesection  was  reccmmcnded  in  this  disease 
as  curly  as  the  time  of  Hippocrates.    The  anodyne  and  antispasmodic 
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plan  of  treatment,  on  the  other  hand,  has  lately  received  an  extensive 
trial,  but  with  results  that  cannot,  so  far,  be  wholly  depended  upon. 
If  we  take  woorara  as  an  example  of  a  remedy  that  has  thus  been 
brought  into  notice,  we  shall  find  that  it  has  failed  to  meet  the  expec- 
tations of  those  who  employed  it,  except  in  a  few  instances.  The  last 
occasion  we  saw  it  used  was  in  a  boy,  aged  ten  years,  at  St.  Bartholo- 
mew's Hospital,  under  Mr.  Lloyd's  care,  admitted  with  trismus  coming 
on  seven  days  after  inflammation  of  the  left  great-toe  fi*om  a  contusion. 
The  genuine  woorara  (obtained  from  Morson)  was  given  hypodermi- 
cally  every  fifteen  or  twenty  minutes,  beginning  with  one-twentieth  of 
a  grain,  gradually  increasing  the  dose  until  as  much  as  a  grain  had 
been  injected  two  or  three  times.  Some  diminution  in  the  severity  of 
the  spasms  took  place;  but  the  boy  suffered  so  much  when  the  skin 
was  punctured  that  his  mother  refused  to  permit  its  use  any  longer* 
when  this  occurred  about  six  grains  altogether  had  been  injected.  The 
next  day  the  boy  died;  but  whilst  under  treatment  he  was  able  to 
swallow,  and  the  spasms  did  not  come  on  after  drinking.  In  the  first 
of  the  following  cases  the  extract  of  woorara  was  unsuccessfully  given, 
as  well  as  the  aconite. 

Of  other  remedies  to  which  the  cure  of  individual  examples  has 
been  attributed,  we  may  mention  tobacco,  nicotine,  aconite,  atropine, 
and  belladonna;  conium,  henbane,  and  Indian  hemp;  opium,  camphor 
and  stimulants.  Dr.  Williams  relates  a  cure  by  means  of  110  bottles 
of  port  wine  in  forty-two  days;  Mr.  Ilott  cured  a  case  with  two  gal- 
lons of  brandy  in  eight  days.  Mr.  Simon  considers  tobacco  one  of  the 
best  anti-tetanic  remedies  we  possess;  and  we  remember  a  case  at  St. 
Thomas's  Hospital,  in  May,  1858,  under  his  care,  cured  by  nicotine. 
Patients  have  been  cured  by  the  division  of  the  trunk  of  the  affected 
nerve  high  up  in  the  limb,  so  as  to  get  beyond  the  sphere  of  local  irri_ 
tation.  This  proceeding  is  not  always  practicable,  and,  like  other 
measures,  it  has  sometimes  failed. 

Any  patient  who  has  weathered  the  disease  for  a  certain  number  of 
days  stands  a  fair  chance  of  recovery,  for  the  malady  wears  itself  out: 
the  remedies  employed  late  in  the  disease,  therefore,  cannot  fairly  re- 
ceive the  credit  of  having  effected  a  cure.  Nevertheless,  every  surgeon 
is  aware  that  chronic  tetanus,  in  spite  of  all  treatment,  proves  fatal  at 
so  late  a  period  even  as  three  weeks  after  its  commencement. 

Dr.  Carpenter,  of  Suffolk  County,  New  York,  has  cured  sixteen 
out  of  seventeen  cases  of  tetanus  by  the  application  of  ice  along  the 
57 
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xpiite.'*'  Thirt  is  worthy  of  recollection  in  hopeless  cases,  when  other 
means  have  been  found  useless. 

For  the  notes  of  the  two  following  cases  we  are  indebted  to  Mr. 
William  II.  Wickham,  house-surgeon  to  the  hospital. 

William  L ,  aged  twentj-one,  admitted  Julj  12th,  with  a  wound 

of  the  left  wrist,     lie  stated  that  ten  days  before  his  admission  he 

m 

cut  this  wrist  with  a  knife  whilst  dividing  the  cords  with  which  a  sack 
was  tied.  The  wouud  was  about  an  inch  and  a  half  long,  and  ex- 
tended over  the  lower  part  of  the  radius  and  the  ball  of  the  thumb. 
Then)  was  a  great  deal  of  haemorrhage  at  the  time,  which  was  arrested 
by  pri'ssuro;  secondary  haemorrhage,  however,  occurred,  and  it  was 
found  necessary  to  apply  a  ligature  to  the  radial  artery  on  the  cardiac 
aspect  of  the  wound.  This  was  done  by  the  surgeon  whose  care  he 
hud  bivu  uiulor»  and  in  this  state  he  was  admitted  into  the  hospital 
Tho  wouud  was  thou  looking  healthy,  and  discharging  pretty  freely, 
llo  was  kept  4ulet  in  bed;  and  good  diet  was  given,  he  being  very 
weak  tVom  loss  of  blood. 

On  tbo  Loih  (three  days  after  admission)  he  complained  of  a  feeling 
iif  Htltt'ucss  and  soreness  about  the  throat  and  neck,  and  on  the  follow- 
ing moi'ulug  he  wa.s  nnable  to  open  his  mouth  more  than  a  quarter  of 
un  iiK'li;  this  woA  Att':ridcd  with  no  spasm  or  pain,  and  he  was  able 
i»  sNN.iilow  lirjij'.'iH  without  ^ilfTiculty.  He  continued  in  this  quiet  state 
ihi\>u«;;hout  tho  'lay;  towards  eveiiiiig,  however,  the  muscles  of  the 
I'aoo  Uvame  rigid,  producing  the  peculiar  expression  of  countenance 
80  characteristic  of  the  disease.  During  the  night,  spasm  of  the  mus- 
cles of  the  back  and  abdomen  occurred,  the  attacks  being  frequent, 
but  of  short  duration.  At  these  times  he  perspired  very  freely,  and 
the  pulse  was  much  more  frequent  and  full. 

On  the  morning  of  the  18th  his  general  appearance  was  much  worse, 
the  spasms  being  more  general  and  severe.  About  noon,  the  respira- 
tory muscles  also  became  affected,  especially  after  attempting  to  swal- 
low, the  act  of  which  was  accompanied  by  great  difficulty.  He  died 
at  four  o'clock,  p.  m.,  (fifty-six  hours  after  the  commencement  of  the 
attack.)  The  spasms  which  affected  the  respiratory  muscles  during 
this  last  attack  were  most  severe,  and  the  whole  muscular  system  was 
more  or  less  involved.  During  the  whole  course  of  this  disease  there 
was  no  impairment  of  intellect.  All  attempts  to  bring  about  reani- 
mation  proved  unsuccessful. 

At  the  outset  of  the  attack  a  purge  was  given,  and  aconite,  in  fre- 

*  New  York  Joarnal  of  Medicine,  Janaary,  1860. 
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qaent  and  increasing  doses,  was  also  exhibited.  Through  the  kindness 
of  Dr.  Harlcy,  some  woorara  poison  (the  extract)  was  procured, 
which  was  injected  subcutaneously  on  several  occasions;  an  enema  of 
beef-tea,  brandy,  and  quinine  was  given  every  four  hours.  Cold  to  the 
spine  was  also  tried.  No  post-mortem  examination  of  the  body  was 
made. 


SCntRHUS  OF  THB  BREAST — REMOVAL — DEATH  FROM  TETANUS  OCCnRRINa  SEVEN 

DATS  AFTER  OPERATION. 

(Under  the  care  of  Mr.  Fergosson.) 

Isabella  C ,  aged  fifty-one,  married,  was  admitted  on  the  12th 

ultimo,  with  scirrhus  of  the  right  breast,  the  presence  of  which  she 
noticed  about  nine  months  ago.  The  progress  of  the  disease  was  slow, 
and  accompanied  by  the  ordinary  symptoms.  On  admission,  her  gen- 
eral health  was  good,  and  there  was  a  tumor  of  the  right  breast, 
about  the  size  of  a  small  orange;  it  was  very  hard,  and  involved  the 
nipple.  On  July  14th,  the  patient  being  under  the  influence  of  chlo- 
roform, Mr.  Fergusson  excised  the  tumor.  The  disease  had  extended 
into  the  substance  of  the  great  pectoral  muscle:  a  portion  of  which 
was  consequently  removed.  The  tumor  was  scirrhous;  and,  on  making 
a  section  of  it,  several  small  cysts  were  discovered.  On  the  following 
day  the  patient  was  very  feverish,  and  complained  of  a  great  deal  of 
pain  and  stiffness  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  breast.  Suppuration 
was  not  yet  established.  In  a  few  days,  however,  these  symptoms 
bad  all  subsided,  and  there  was  a  purulent,  though  not  very  free,  dis- 
charge from  the  wound.  She  continued  to  do  well  until  the  21st  of 
July,  when  she  complained  of  stiffness  and  some  pain  in  the  neck  and 
jaws,  and  the  face  became  swollen  and  red.  The  countenance  soon 
wore  a  peculiar  expression ;  and  by  the  evening  of  this  day,  the  mus- 
cles of  mastication  became  rigid,  so  that  she  could  only  separate  the 
jaws  about  half  an  inch.  There  was  no  difficulty  in  swallowing.  The 
wound  looked  well,  but  the  discharge  was  bloody  and  scanty.  The 
patient  had  some  good  sleep  during  the  night;  but  in  the  morning, 
after  swallowing  some  liquid,  she  was  seized  with  violent  spasm  of  the 
muscles  of  respiration,  and  was  for  a  time  asphyxiated.  In  a  short 
time  the  spasm  subsided,  and  the  patient  recovered  from  its  effects, 
remaining  quiet  for  the  rest  of  the  day,  the  trismus,  however,  being 
more  complete.  About  nine  o'clock  p.  m.,  another  attack,  similar  to 
the  last,  came  on;  and,  during  the  night, several  others  of  less. severity 
occurred.    She  died  at  7  a.  k.,  July  23d,  after  an  attack  similar,  but 
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much  more  severe  than  the  preceding.     Duration  of  tetanus  forty- 
eight  hours. 

In  this  case  the  muscles  of  mastication  and  respiration  were  the 
only  ones  affected,  until  a  few  minutes  before  death,  when,  in  addition 
to  these,  those  of  the  back  and  abdomen  were  violently  contracted. 
The  patient  was  perfectly  sensible  to  the  last.  At  the  commencement 
of  the  disease  a  good  dose  of  castor  oil  was  administered,  which  acted 
freely.  The  extract  of  conium  was  then  given,  in  three-grain  doses, 
every  two  hours,  the  dose  being  gradually  increased  to  six  or  seven 
grains.  An  enema  (containing  brandy,  ten  grains  of  quinine,  and  ' 
beef-tea)  was  given  three  times  a  day. 

A  post-mortem  examination  of  the  body  was  made,  but  with  very 
unsatisfactory  results.  The  muscles  were  rigid,  and  there  was  some 
slight  vascularity  of  the  cauda  equina.  The  remaining  portion  of  the 
cerebro-spinal  axis  was  perfectly  natural  in  appearance. 


ST.  BARTHOLOMEW'S  HOSPITAL. 

REDUCTION  OF  COMFOCND  DISLOCATION  OF  THE  ANKLE-JOINT — DEATH  FBOU  TETANUS 

ON  THE  EiaUTH  DAT  AFTER. 

(Under  tho  care  of   Mr.  SrAJCLET.) 

The  notes  of  this  case  were  taken  by  Mr.  Rogers,  house-surgeon  to 
the  hospital. 

William  M ,  aged  fifty-four,  a  man  of  quiet  habits,  and  appa- 
rently of  good  constitution,  was  admitted  on  the  3rd  of  June,  having 
sustained  compound  dislocation  of  the  ankle-joint,  with  fracture  of  the 
fibula.  The  accident  was  the  result  of  a  blow  from  the  shaft  of  a  cart, 
and  occurred  ten  miles  away  in  the  country.  The  dislocation  was  re- 
duced by  a  surgeon,  and  the  limb  placed  in  splints.  He  was  then  sent 
to  St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital.  On  examination,  the  bones  were 
found  in  good  position.  A  back  splint  was  applied,  with  a  foot-board, 
and  the  whole  secured  by  rollers.  For  some  time  he  progressed  most 
satisfactorily,  but  on  the  6th  a  good  deal  of  inflammatory  swelling 
was  noticed  about  the  cellular  tissue  of  the  limb,  and  suppuration  sub- 
sequently set  in.  On  the  7th,  it  was  observed  that  there  was  a  great 
deal  of  cellular  inflammation  on  the  outer  aspect  of  the  thigh,  and  the 
veins  of  the  limb  were  hard  and  tender  to  the  touch.  There  was  not, 
however,  at  this  time  any  great  constitutional  disturbance.  His 
tongue  was  clean;  his  pulse  84,  and  of  moderate  volume;  his  appetite, 
however,  had  failed  somewhat.    The  propriety  of  amputation  was  now 
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considered,  but  it  was  decided  that  an  attempt  should  be  made  to  re- 
lieve the  patient  by  free  incisions,  which  were  made  above  the  ankle. 
The  parts  were  so  gorged  that  a  considerable  quantity  of  blood  (about 
a  pint)  flowed  from  the  openings.  Great  relief  to  the  symptoms  re- 
sulted from  this  proceeding.  The  leg  was  slung  as  in  a  common 
fracture,  and  water-dressing  applied  to  the  wound.  Brandy  was 
given,  and  an  anodyne  draught  at  bedtime.  The  inflammation 
of  the  cellular  tissue  abated,  and  the  veins  of  the  limb  became  some- 
what smaller.  He  continued  to  improve  until  the  8th,  when,  on 
going  round  in  the  evening,  Mr.  Rogers  found  that  the  patient  com- 
plained of  some  stiffness  about  the  jaws.  There  was  some  difficulty  in 
opening  the  mouth,  though  the  tongue  could  be  protruded.  The  sterno- 
mastoid  muscle  on  the  right  side  was  somewhat  tense;  that  on  the  left 
was  lax.  There  was  no  difficulty  in  swallowing,  no  spasms,  and  no 
tension  of  the  abdominal  walls.  Aperients  were  given,  and  a  larger 
dose  of  opium  at  bedtime.  These  symptoms,  however  came  on  next 
day  with  great  violence,  assumed  the  characters  of  decided  tetanus, 
and  were  attended  with  much  distress.  They  increased  in  intensity, 
and  on  the  10th  he  died  in  a  fit  of  spasm. 

Autopsy. — The  leg  only  was  examined.  There  was  a  good  deal  of 
suppuration  amongst  the  muscles.  A  large  quantity  of  pus  was  found 
in  the  joint.  The  internal  lateral  ligament  was  lacerated.  There  was 
no  fracture  of  the  internal  malleolus.  The  astragalus  was  uninjured, 
except  that  a  small  piece  had  been  knocked  off.  The  cartilaginous 
surface  was  unimpaired.  The  articulating  surface  of  the  tibia  was  also 
entire.  The  periosteum  of  the  lower  part  of  the  shaft  of  the  bone  was 
in  part  detached,  and  was  in  other  places  readily  peeled  off.  The  fibula 
was  fractured  obliquely,  about  three  inches  above  the  malleolus.  The 
periosteum  was  readily  detached. 


MIDDLESEX  HOSPITAL, 

ACUTE  TRAUMATIC  TETANUS  FROM  WOUND  OF   THE  FOOT — RECOVERY  UNDER  THE  USE 

OF  TINCTURE  OF  ACONITE. 

(Under  the  care  of  Mr.  de  Morgan.) 

Of  all  the  vegetable  preparations,  aconite  is  known  to  be  one  of  the 
most  powerful  in  its  action  upon  the  spinal  nervous  system;  hence  its 
value  in  tetanus  ought  not  to  be  inferior  to  the  many  other  anodyne 
remedies  which  are  occasionally  employed.  In  the  pages  of  this  jour- 
nal, (1846,)  we  have  recorded  an  instance,  under  the  care  of  Mr. 
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Paget,  at  the  CamberlaQd  Infirmarj,  Carlisle,  in  which  a  recovery 
took  place  under  the  use  of  Fleming's  tinctare  of  aconite.  Another 
example  also  appears  (ibid.)  from  Mr.  Newton,  of  Newcastle,  treated 
by  the  same  remedy,  which  proved  anavailing,  for  death  ensued.  We 
now  give  another,  in  which  life  was  saved  by  the  administration  of 
aconite;  but  whilst  we  feel  disposed  to  give  due  credit  to  the  influence 
of  the  drag  upon  the  disease,  we  can  hardly  attribute  the  entire  core 
to  it,  when  the  period  at  which  its  employment  was  commenced  is  re- 
membered, for  the  tetanic  symptoms  had  been  existing  twelve  days 
before  it  was  had  recourse  to. 

We  recollect  a  case  of  acute  traumatic  tetanus  at  Guy's  Hospital 
in  the  summer  of  1858,  under  the  care  of  Mr.  Cock  and  Dr.  Wilks, 
treated  by  as  many  as  110  doses  of  cannabis  indica;  but  the  cure  was 
attributed  more  to  the  quantity  of  wine  and  beef-tea  taken  than  to 
the  medicine.  In  Mr.  Fergusson's  second  case,  reported  to-day,  aconite 
was  found  ineffectual,  and  woorara  was  substituted  for  it,  with,  how- 
ever, no  better  result. 

The  patient  in  the  present  case,  a  lad  aged  fifteen  years,  had  always 
enjoyed  good  health.  On  the  30th  of  August,  1858,  while  wearing 
thin  boots,  he  trod  on  a  rusty  nail,  which  pierced  the  ball  of  his  foot. 
He  withdrew  it  directly;  the  wound  bled  but  little,  and  healed  in  a 
few  days.  Ou  Sept.  Cth  the  boy  felt  stiffness  about  the  neck  and 
lower  jaw,  which  increased  daily,  and  on  the  12th  he  was  unable  to 
open  his  mouth,  and  could  not  walk  owing  to  the  stiffness  of  his  back. 
He  was  admitted  into  the  hospital  on  the  16th.  There  was  then 
well-marked  rigidity  of  the  muscles  of  the  neck  and  jaws,  and  the  risus 
sardonicus  was  characteristic.  He  was  unable  to  turn  his  head  or 
separate  his  jaws;  abdominal  muscles  very  tense;  complains  of  much 
pain  in  the  neck  and  back;  has  not  slept  for  two  or  three  nights; 
bowels  open;  perspiring;  pulse  80,  moderately  full.  A  hard  cicatrix 
in  the  sole  of  the  foot  was  excised.  He  was  at  first  put  upon  strych- 
nine, one-tenth  of  a  grain,  every  two  hours;  carefully  watched;  soon 
diminished  to  one-twentieth  of  a  grain,  but  the  symptoms  continued  to 
increase.  Twitchiugs  began  in  the  thighs,  and  great  difficulty  of  res- 
piration, and  finally  severe  general  spasms,  with  well-marked  opistho- 
tonos. 

On  the  20th,  the  plan  of  treatment  was  changed,  and  tincture  of 
aconite  was  given,  at  first  five  minims  every  two  hours,  then  eight 
minims.  This  was  continued  till  the  27th.  The  dose  was  then  ad- 
ministered every  four  hours,  and  on  the  28th  every  six  hours,  and  on 
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the  6t.h  of  October  it  was  left  off  altogether.  The  diet  was  throngh- 
out  the  most  nourishing  that  could  be  taken — strong  beef-tea,  brandy, 
&c.,  and  the  bowels  were  kept  open  by  turpentine  injections.  From 
the  time  the  aconite  began  to  take  effect  an  improvement  took  place 
in  the  severity  of  the  symptoms,  and  he  has  been  steadily  and  gradu- 
ally progressing,  though  very  slowly.  First  the  general  spasms  and 
opisthotonos  ceased,  then  the  convulsive  twitchings  of  the  extremities; 
these  lasted  till  about  the  1st  of  October,  at  which  date  he  could  sit 
up  for  his  meals,  could  separate  his  teeth  about  half  an  inch;  ate  and 
slept  well;  face  almost  regained  its  natural  expression. 

Has  been  slowly  convalescing  since  then.  Can  now — October  22d 
— walk  about,  and  appears  in  good  health  and  spirits;  only  still  feels 
a  little  stiffness  about  the  muscles  of  the  back,  and  cannot  yet  quite 
separate  the  jaws  as  wide  as  natural. 

He  was  discharged  from  the  hospital  well. 


LONDON  HOSPITAL. 

▲CUTE  IDIOPATHIC  TETANUS,  TERHINATINO  FATALLY  IN  SIXTT-EIGHT  HOURS. 

(Under  the  care  of  Mb.  Cublino.) 

The  idiopathic  form  of  tetanus  is  rarely  seen  in  this  country.  We, 
however,  append  an  instance  of  it,  which  Mr.  Curling  considered  to  be 
undoubted,  and  a  more  severely  acute  example  he  had  never  before 
witnessed  in  a  female.  The  history  of  the  case  shows  the  occurrence 
of  a  fracture  of  the  ulna  some  three  months  before.  The  interval  was 
thought  by  Mr.  Curling  to  be  too  long  to  permit  of  its  being  deemed 
the  exciting  cause,  and  no  evidence  whatever  was  manifest  to  show 
that  the  case  was  any  other  than  an  example  of  the  idiopathic  form. 
Death  occurred  in  sixty-eight  hours.  It  may  be  observed  that  severely- 
acute  cases  of  idiopathic  tetanus  terminate  more  rapidly  than  this  in 
hot  climates ;  but  generally  speaking,  the  idiopathic  form  is  much  less 
fatal  than  the  traumatic,  because  it  is  milder.  Of  forty-six  cases  of 
the  latter  mentioned  in  Mr.  Curling's  "  Treatise  on  Tetanus,"  occur- 
ring in  hot  climates,  as  many  as  ten  actually  recovered.  We  have 
availed  ourselves  of  the  notes  of  Mr.  D.  W.  Bush,  one  of  the  hospital 
dressers. 

Mrs.  P ,  aged  forty-one,  was  admitted  on  the  12th  of  Janu- 
ary last.  She  stated  that  she  had  been  accustomed  to  work  hard  at 
washing,  and  attributed  her  present  illness  to  overwork  and  exposure 
to  cold  and  damp.    She  said  that  she  had  not  received  any  external 
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injary  daring  the  last  three  months — at  which  date  she  was  admitted 
Into  the  hospital  with  fracture  of  the  ulna.  The  husband  stated  that 
in  her  youth  she  had  a  fall  from  a  swing  and  injured  her  spine,  and 
that  ever  since  that  time,  whenever  she  caught  cold,  she  complained 
ofgrea.t  pain  in  the  back.  The  present  attack  commenced  at  five 
o'clock  on  the  evening  of  January  11th,  up  to  which  time  she  was  in 
good  health,  with  the  exception  of  a  cold.  The  first  symptom — which 
came  on  suddenly — was  inability  to  swallow,  the  attempt  causing 
spasm  of  the  constrictors,  and  also  of  the  muscles  of  the  face,  the  month 
being  drawn  up  on  one  side.  She  went  to  bed  and  obtained  a  little 
sleep,  but  was  disturbed  by  the  spasm,  and  in  the  morning  came  to 
the  hospital.  When  admitted — at  twelve  o'clock — she  complained  of 
stiffness  of  the  neck,  with  difficulty  in  deglutition,  and  pain  in  the  region 
of  the  diaphragm.  The  abdominal  muscles  were  not  particularly  tense, 
but  those  of  the  neck  were.  The  jaw  was  closed,  but  able  to  be 
opened  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch.  She  could  answer  the  questions 
put  to  her.  There  was  more  or  less  opisthotonos,  and  the  knees  were 
drawn  up  during  the  continuance  of  the  spasm.     Pulse  108,  weak. 

Mr.  Curling  saw  her  at  two  p.  m.,  and  prescribed  milk  and  beef- 
tea,  eight  ounces  of  wiue,  (if  able  to  swallow,  ad  libitum^)  a  pint  of 
poi  ter,  and  a  draught  containing  twenty  minims  of  chloric  ether,  and 
a  like  quantity  of  laudanum  and  sal  volatile,  to  be  taken  every  three 
hours:  injections  of  beef-tea  and  wine  were  also  to  be  resorted  to  if 
the  patient  became  worse.  She  was  placed  under  chloroform,  during 
the  influence  of  which  the  pulse  fell  to  80,  and  the  respirations  were 
63  in  the  minute.  The  jaw  could  be  opened  an  inch,  and  she  was 
made  to  swallow  a  little  wine.  No  good  effect  appeared  to  follow 
these  proceedings.  During  the  evening  she  was  in  great  pain,  and 
shrieked  continually;  but  she  continued  to  take  to  the  medicine,  &c., 
up  to  four  A.  M.,  when  she  had  a  severe  spasm,  after  which  she  became 
insensible,  and  passed  her  urine  unconsciously.  At  six,  the  spasm 
again  occurred,  but  with  greater  severity,  lasting  about  two  minutes, 
during  which  the  nurse  thought  she  would  have  died.  At  eight  she 
had  another,  but  less  severe.  After  this  time  they  returned  at  differ- 
ent intervals,  coming  on  spontaneously,  and  also  immediately  the  intro- 
duction of  any  fluid  into  the  mouth  was  attempted.  During  the  spasm 
the  countenance  underwent  a  great  many  changes;  the  eyelids  at  the 
commencement  were  closed,  but  open  towards  the  termination;  eyes 
slightly  divergent;  pupils  dilated;  great  lividity  of  the  face,  and  froth- 
ing at  the  mouth;  the  legs  straight,  and  the  feet  everted;  respirations 
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56  in  the  minute;  pulse  120,  and  weak;  jaws  firmly  closed.  At  eleven: 
has  been  gradually  getting  worse.  She  has  been  for  some  hours  un- 
able to  swallow,  but  the  injections  have  been  regularly  continued  every 
three  hours.  At  twelve:  "  Gave  chloroform,  and  while  under  its  in- 
flaence  she  swallowed  several  spoonfuls  of  wine.  The  influence  was 
kept  up  about  fifteen  minutes,  and  as  soon  as  it  passed  off,  the  intro- 
duction of  fluid  into  the  mouth  brought  on  a  spasm."  At  length, 
about  forty-five  minutes  after  twelve,  a  more  severe  spasm  came  on, 
and  the  pulse  suddenly  stopped,  (although  she  breathed  five  or  six  times 
after.)  Her  death  was  apparently  due  to  spasm  of  the  heart,  respira- 
tory movement  having  been  observed  after  the  cessation  of  the  pulse 
at  the  wrist. 

At  the  post-mortem  examination,  which  was  carefully  performed  by 
Dr.  Andrew  Clark,  nothing  particular  was  found,  with  the  exception 
of  a  small  quantity  of  fluid  which  was  present  in  the  lateral  ventricles, 
and  marks  of  incipient  pneumonia  in  one  lung. 


*  ^^« 


INTRODUCTORY'  LECTTTRES. 

[It  has  long  been  the  custom  in  Medical  Colleges,  and,  until  re- 
cently, for  each  professor  to  pronounce  a  formal,  and  often  a  formida- 
ble introductory  to  his  course,  at  the  opening  of  each  session,  thus  con- 
suming the  first  week,  and  part  of  the  second,  out  of  the  short  term, 
which  seldom  extended  above  sixteen  weeks,  in  these  amateur  perform- 
ances. At  length  this  custom  has  been  voted  a  bore,  and  now  a 
single  introductory  to  the  course  has  been  generally  adopted,  which 
has  had  the  effect  of  greatly  improving  the  quality  of  these  elocution- 
ary discourses,  so  that  they  now  very  often  merit  the  publication  ex- 
tended to  them  by  the  class. 

Of  those  which  reach  our  table,  we  shall,  as  heretofore,  furnish  the 
readers  of  the  Gazette  with  specimens  in  the  way  of  extracts,  selected 
from  the  better  class,  in  proof  that  these  documents  are  more  worthy 
of  their  authors  than  they  were  wont  to  be,  now  that  they  are  less 
frequently  exacted. 

We  begin  with  the  concluding  portion  of  the  introductory  to  the 
present  session  of  our  venerated  Alma  Mater,  the  University  of  Mary- 
land, by  our  young  and  eloquent  friend,  Edward  Warren,  M.D,,  Pro- 
fessor of  Therapeutics  and  Materia  Medica.  It  is  the  debut  of  one 
for  whom  we  augur  a  successful  career. 
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He  thus  coDclades  his  vindication  of  Medical  Science:] 
Disease  is  more  saccessfolly  treated  now  than  formerly.  If  "  com- 
bating disease  ^  be  the  very  end  and  consummation  of  all  medication, 
then  it  mast  follow,  d  priori,  that,  with  a  more  exact  knowledge  of 
the  nature  and  habits  of  disease,  with  a  more  efficient  and  extended 
therapeutical  armory,  and  with  a  greater  experience  in  the  use  of  the 
weapons  of  attack,  the  success  of  physicians  must  have  proportionate- 
ly increased.  And  when  it  is  remembered  that  since  the  days  of  Hip- 
pocrates, in  all  ages  and  in  every  locality,  wherever  disease  has  claim- 
ed a  victim,  and  suffering  humanity  demanded  professional  assistance, 
in  the  mansions  of  the  rich,  in  the  habitations  of  the  poor,  with  the 
proud  and  humble,  among  all  classes  and  conditions  of  the  people 
throughout  the  civilized  globe,  there  have  been  found  enthusiastic  and 
intelligent  students  of  nature  to  observe,  record  and  compare  the  pre- 
senting phenomena;  that  to  the  Therapeutical  Armory  Avenbrugger 
has  added  the  art  of  Percussion;  Lasnnec  that  of  AuscuUaiion;  Ehren- 
berg,  that  of  Micography;  and  Prout,  Jones,  Bird  and  Thudicum, 
that  of  Chemical  Analysis;  whilst  Pathological  Anatomy  has  been  ele- 
vated to  the  dignity  of  a  distinct  science,  and  the  Materia  Medica  has 
been  amplified  by  the  addition  of  such  Pharmaceutical  improvements, 
Chemical  discoveries,  and  Botanical  contributions  as  have  developed 
a  nearer,  a  brighter,  and  a  more  honorable  era  in  its  existence,  and 
that  in  every  city  of  the  civilized  globe,  multitudes  of  temples,  unsur- 
passed in  beauty  and  magnificence,  have  been  erected,  and  dedicated 
to  the  study  of  medicine,  whose  courts  are  continually  thronged  with 
ardent  votaries,  and  whose  glowing  altars  drink  the  rich  libations  of 
the  noblest  hearts  and  the  proudest  intellects, — I  say  when  all  these 
things  are  remembered,  the  superior  skill  of  modern  Physicians, — the 
practical  triumphs  of  that  art  which  has  been  thus  developed  and  im- 
proved— the  removal  of  those  causes  which  increase  human  mortality 
— and  the  gradual  restriction  of  disease  within  the  contracted  limits  of 
its  appropriate  sphere,  becomes  a  logical  necessity,  as  well  as  a  posi- 
tive reality. 

But,  if  actual  proof  of  the  advance  of  medicine  in  this  direction  be 
desired,  we  have  but  to  mention  a  few  of  the  multitudinous  facts  pre- 
sented in  the  last  report  of  the  Registrar  General  of  England,  premis- 
ing that  whatever  is  true  of  England  in  this  regard,  is  equally  so  of 
other  countries  where  medical  science  has  been  cultivated.  By  com- 
paring the  years  1679  and  1859,  it  appears  that,  for  every  100,000 
persons,  the  deaths  by 
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Small-Pox  at  one  period 

was  367 

and  42  at  the  other. 

By  Fever 

"     749 

59 

By  Childbirth 

•'       86 

17 

By  Dysentery             ** 

"     763 

8 

By  Cholera                " 

"     130 

7 

Scurvy  and  Purpura  " 

"     142 

2 

Syphilis                       " 

"       21 

12 

Dropsy                       " 

'*     298 

26 

Consumption              ** 

"  1079 

611 

Diseases  of  digestion  " 

"     146 

95 

Children  by  convulsions  and  teething  "  1175 

136 

It  is  thus  made  evident  that  there  has  been  a  radical  improvement 
in  the  treatment  of  every  class  of  maladies;  and  hence,  if  the  practi- 
cal success  of  a  given  system  be  any  proof  of  its  efficiency  or  test  of 
its  truth,  Medicine  can  establish  its  claims  to  the  confidence  of  man- 
kind by  an  appeal  to  that  record  which  she  has  traced  for  herself,  not 
only  in  golden  letters  upon  the  historic  page,  but  upon  millions  of 
grateful  hearts,  and  in  characters  as  undying  as  the  immortal  spirit 
which  gives  them  being. 

It  could  likewise  be  shown  that  the  average  duration  of  human  life 
has  increased,  and  is  greatest  in  those  localities  where  medicine  has 
been  most  successfully  cultivated: — thus,  in  England,  the  average  du- 
ration is  42  years;  in  France,  40;  in  Germany,  37;  in  Holland,  38; 
and  in  Naples,  36 ;  an  increase  since  the  seventeenth  century  of  about 
six  years  for  each  country. 

M.  Flourens  declares  that  **  the  duration  of  life  is  in  proportion  to 
the  duration  of  growth j  the  duration  of  growth  to  that  of  gestation* 
and  the  duration  of  gestation  to  the  height  of  the  animal."  He  fur- 
ther asserts  that  the  duration  of  growth  is  limited  by  the  union  of  the 
bones  with  their  epiphysis,  and  that,  in  all  animals  which  he  has  sub- 
jected to  his  observations,  the  duration  of  life  is  five  times  that  of 
their  growth.  This  union  takes  place  in  man  at  20  years,  and  hence 
the  normal  duration  of  life  must  be  100  years.  Nature,  then,  demands 
that  the  mean  duration  of  human  life  shall  be  extended  up  to  this  point; 
medicine  responds  to  this  demand,  and,  gradually  but  surely,  extends 
it;  and  upon  the  blessed  harmony  which  is  thus  established, — upon 
this  link,  forged  by  the  hand  of  Divinity  itself, — upon  the  glorious  fel- 
lowship developed  between  the  science  of  Physic  and  the  wondrous 
plan  of  creation,  we  rear  the  whole  superstructure  of  our  faith, — ^plant' 
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ing  oar  time-honored  flag  upon  its  sammit,  langhing  skepticism  to 
scon),  and,  cheered  by  the  blessings  and  prayers  of  thousands,  shont 
oar  songs  of  defiance  to  the  foar  winds  of  heaven. 

From  these,  many  other  considerations  might  be  adduced  in  this 
connection.  It  becomes  evident  that  the  subjective  theory  upon  which 
medicine  is  founded,  has  been  tested  by  objective  facts,  and  found  cor- 
rect; that  the  experimentum  cruds  of  actual  experiment  has  been  fairly 
and  successfully  applied  to  that  process  of  ratiocination  upon  which 
the  system  is  founded,  and  that  a  practical  and  triumphant  demonstra- 
tion has  been  given  of  the  correctness  of  those  principles  upon  which 
the  grand  superstructure  of  medicine  has  been  reared ;  and  hence,  in 
accordance  with  the  strictest  rules  of  logical  deduction,  and  in  obedi- 
ence to  every  obligation  of  fair  dealing,  both  friend  and  foe  must  ad- 
mit that  our  proposition  is  proven,  and  that  medicine  is  justly  entitled 
to  the  rank,  the  dignity,  and  the  homage  of  real  science. 

Beware  then,  gentlemen,  of  falling  into  the  popular  but  fatal  error, 
of  supposing  that  the  principles  of  medicine  are  uncertain,  illusory  and 
unreliable,  and  that  the  art  derived  from  them  has  no  substantial  ba- 
sis in  the  immutable  and  harmonious  laws  of  nature.  But,  on  the 
other  hand,  remember  that  before  Plato  taught,  or  Bacon  made  his 
great  discovery,  the  Father  and  Founder  of  medicine — the  wonderful 
oracle  of  Cos — cultivated  this  particular  department  of  learning  upon 
the  strictest  principles  of  inductive  philosophy;  that  Galen  was  the 
most  profound  thinker  of  his  times;  that  Boerhaave,  Haller,  Helmont, 
and  Stahl,  were  the  master  minds  of  their  respective  epochs;  that  Bi- 
chat,  by  his  wonderful  powers  of  analogy,  his  keen  penetration  into 
the  mysteries  of  nature,  and  the  splendor  of  his  genius,  effected  a  revo- 
lution in  the  science  of  medicine  as  wonderful  as  that  accomplished  by 
the  Principia  of  Newton  in  the  physical  world;  that  Louis  has  estab- 
lished rules  for  exactness  in  medical  investigation,  which  constitute 
one  of  the  most  complete  systems  of  logical  inquiry  known  to  the 
world;  and  that  the  ranks  of  the  profession  contain  at  this  moment 
men  who,  for  the  extent  and  variety  of  their  attainments,  their  en- 
thusiasm and  confidence  in  the  "  healing  art,"  the  strength,  the  depth, 
and  the  vigor  of  their  intellects,  and  their  devotion  to  the  honor,  the 
interests,  and  the  true  glory  of  their  noble  calling,  are  unequaled  by 
the  members  of  any  other  profession  upon  the  earth.  If  you  will  but 
bear  these  things  in  mind,  gentlemen,  our  beloved  profession  will  im- 
mediately assume  its  proper  position  among  men.  If  our  graduates 
are  but  governed  by  the  principles  which  these  reflections  inspire,  the 
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world  will  delight  to  eDcourage  them  and  to  honor  their  vocation.  If 
the  standard  of  appreciation  and  effort  be  thus  elevated,  the  Physician 
will  at  once  see  the  field  of  his  usefulness  enlarged,  the  dignity  of  his 
calling  vindicated,  the  malice  of  his  enemies  disarmed,  and  his  highest 
and  noblest  destiny  fulfilled.  False  systems  will  wither  and  die  before 
the  glory  of  the  true;  prejudice  will  give  place  to  confidence  and  re- 
spect; all  doubts  respecting  the  efficacy  and  the  value  of  medicine  will 
fade  as  the  "  leaves  of  the  forest;"  deeds  of  martyrdom  will  distinguish 
the  profession  everywhere;  and  a  newer,  nobler,  and  more  glorious 
era  will  dawn  upon  the  Medical  Profession — an  era  of  extended  knowl- 
edge, of  augmented  power,  and  of  increased  success,  to  all  who  have 
identified  themselves  with  this  most  honorable  pursuit.  The  practi- 
tioner of  medicine  will  then  stand  forth  in  his  true  character,  not  sur- 
rounded by  the  gloomy  mists  of  superstition — not  covered  with  the 
tinseled  vestments  of  empiricism — not  the  embodiment  of  selfishness, 
or  the  creature  of  avarice — not  a  degraded  slave  in  the  treadmill  of 
routine,  or  a  servile  truckler  to  mere  authority,  but  the  expounder  of 
a  system  of  philosophy  which  courts  examination  and  challenges  criti- 
cism, the  disciple  of  a  real  and  most  noble  science,  the  representative 
and  the  exemplar  of  a  broad  and  Christian  philanthropy,  and  the  cham- 
pion of  an  art  whose  success  is  dependent  upon  the  largest  liberty  of 
thought,  the  utmost  freedom  of  opinion,  and  the  most  rigid  application 
of  the  principles  unfolded  by  the  laws  of  nature. 

Yes,  gentlemen,  this  is  essentially  an  age  of  advancement;  progress 
is  the  watchword  of  modern  civilization;  the  whole  world  is  in  motion; 
and  the  disciples  of  every  science  are  shouting  "Eureka."  Quiescence 
has  thus  become  synonymous  with  stagnation, — immobility  is  a  prac- 
tical retrogression,  whilst  contentment  with  the  past,  or  satisfaction 
with  the  present,  implies  degeneracy  and  entails  disgrace.  The  mem- 
bers of  the  Medical  Profession  have  caught  the  inspiration  of  the  age, 
and  the  historian  will  record  no  prouder  triumphs  of  genius,  and  no 
more  splendid  victories  in  the  cause  of  humanity,  than  those  which 
have  been  won  by  the  physicians  of  the  nineteenth  century.  Their 
honors  have  not  been  gained  upon  the  tented  field,  or  in  the  halls  of 
listening  senates,  but  by  the  midnight  lamp,  in  the  solitary  cabinet, 
and  at  the  bedside  of  disease.  Their  services  to  the  race  have  not 
been  honored  with  ovations;  or  rewarded  with  stately  monuments;  but 
the  tears,  the  prayers,  and  the  admiration  of  earth's  afflicted  children, 
have  been  their  recompense.  Their  fame  does  not  depend  upon  the 
evanescent  applause  of  the  fickle  multitude,  but  the  glory  of  their  deeds 
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has  gone  forth  to  the  remotest  quarters  of  the  globe, — ^it  is  written  in 
letters  of  gold  upon  the  donds  of  Heaven,  and  traced  in  characters  of 
adamant,  npon  the  holiest  page  in  the  history  of  the  race.  When  the 
story  of  Abookir  Bay  and  Trafalgar  shall  be  forgotten, — when  Water- 
loo and  Magenta  shall  live  only  in  tradition, — when  the  prondest  lau- 
rels have  withered,  and  the  bloodiest  sword  has  grown  rusty,  and  the 
heroes  of  the  most  glorious  and  gory  fields  have  sunk  into  oblivion,  the 
electric  chain  which  binds  the  human  heart  to  those  who  have  served 
humanity,  will  remain  as  bright,  as  beautiful,  and  as  permanent  as 
when  first  forged  by  the  hands  of  the  Almighty  Architect  Himself; 
the  sacrifices,  the  martyrdom,  and  the  victories  of  our  noble  profession 
will  be  cherished  with  delight  through  all  coming  time;  whilst  the 
achievements  of  medicine,  as  proclaimed  in  the  employment  of  the  mi- 
croscope, in  the  discovery  of  anaesthetics,  in  the  unlocking  of  the  mys- 
teries of  physiology  by  the  key  of  vivisection,  in  the  perfection  of  the 
art  of  physical  exploration,  in  the  wonderful  contributions  which  have 
been  made  to  the  departments  of  animal,  vegetable  and  mineral  chem- 
istry, and  in  all  the  varied  measures,  principles  and  appliances  with 
which  modern  science  combats  disease,  mitigates  suffering,  and  prolongs 
the  duration  of  human  life, — these,  I  say,  will  be  regarded  as  the  great 
criterion  by  which  to  determine  the  character  of  the  age,  and  remem- 
bered with  increasing  gratitude  and  admiration  whilst  humanity  has  a 
friend,  and  science  a  temple  upon  the  earth. 

Let  it  be  your  first  care  to  profit  by  this  noble  example.  Let  it  be 
your  delight  to  remember  the  virtues,  to  appreciate  the  struggles,  and 
to  rejoice  in  the  triumphs  of  the  heroes  and  martyrs  who  have  adorn- 
ed the  annals  of  medicine.  Let  it  be  your  highest  glory  to  unite  with 
the  good  and  true  men  of  every  land  in  the  holy  work  of  advancing 
the  cause  of  humanity,  of  elevating  professional  character,  and  of  vin- 
dicating the  honor  of  that  vocation  to  whose  sacred  service  you  have 
this  day  consecrated  your  lives. 


'» ^ » 


OVARIOTOMY. 

Prof.  By  ford,  of  Chicago,  reports  a  successful  case  of  ovariotomy  in 
the  person  of  a  young  lady,  aged  fifteen  years,  laboring  under  a  multi- 
locular  ovarian  tumor  of  a  very  large  size.  After  evacuating  the  con- 
tents of  the  tumor,  cyst  after  cyst,  it  was  through  an  incision  three 
and  a  half  inches  long,  along  the  line  of  the  linea  alba,  and  the  ecras- 
seur  applied.    The  result  was  entirely  successful. 
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[Prof.  Danglison's  Introductory  Lecture  at  the  Jefferson  Medical 
GollegCi  Philadelphia,  has  just  reached  us,  and,  like  everything  pro- 
ceeding from  the  pen  of  this  venerable  teacher  and  prolific  writer,  is 
well  worthy  of  the  compliment  paid  to  it  by  the  class.  We  wish  we 
had  more  room  for  extracts,  but  these  must  suffice,  viz.: 

DR.  DUNGLISON  ON  HOMCEOFATH7. 

Perhaps  there  has  been  no  sect  or  system  which  has  offered  us  so 
many  examples  of  faulty  observation  as  that  of  the  homoeopathists; 
for  we  are  compelled  to  refer  many,  at  least,  of  their  so-called  facts  or 
"  provings,''  as  they  term  them,  either  to  this  cause — faulty  observa- 
tion— or  to  positive  deception. 

In  a  volume,  issued  by  the  Hahnemann  Publishing  Society  of  Lon- 
don, we  are  gravely  assured,  on  the  faith — be  it  borne  in  mind — of 
positive  observation,  that  the  presence  of  "  a  delusion,  that  thieves  are 
in  the  house,"  is  a  symptom  of  arsenic  having  been  taken;  a  '^  delu- 
sion, that  men  are  swine,"  a  symptom  of  henbane;  an  **  imaginary  vis- 
ion of  cats,"  an  effect  of  ajthusa;"  an  "  imaginary  vision  of  rabbits," 
an  effect  of  stramonium;  that  '^  pretending  to  crack  nuts"  is  a 
symptom  of  henbane;  "pretending  to  count  money"  a  symptom  of 
belladonna;  "pretending  to  drive  away  peacocks,"  a  symptom  of 
hyoscyamus;  that  if  the  patient  "  eats  his  shoes,"  it  is  an  evidence 
that  he  has  taken  veratrum;  that  "to  try  to  climb  up  the  stove"  is 
an  effect  of  henbane;  "to  dance  in  a  churchyard"  a  symptom  of  stra- 
monium; and  "an  inclination  to  pull  peoples' noses"  a  symptom  of 
mercury. 

We  smile  at  the  absurdity  of  these  assertions  of  reputed  experience, 
and  cannot  doubt  their  fallacy.  Yet  they  are  brought  forward  with 
an  imposing  array  of  authorities,  and  are  sanctioned  by  a  Society 
which  must  reckon  among  its  members  a  number  of  well-educated, 
and,  on  other  subjects,  rational  observers  and  thinkers. 

To  the  followers  of  Hahnemann  great  influence  has  been  ascribed 
in  aiding  in  the  abandonment,  by  the  profession,  of  those  heroic  and 
perturbating  means  and  appliances,  which  were,  formerly,  so  generally, 
and,  at  times,  so  injuriously,  had  recourse  to  in  many  maladies;  and 
the  recovery  of  the  sick  under  what  has  been  termed  their  "  marvel- 
ous exiguity  of  doses,"  may  certainly  have  tended  to  the  more 
rational  therapeutics,  which  now  prevails;  but  the  main  results  have 
undoubtedly,  been  owing  to  a  better  appreciation,  on  the  part  of  the 
physician,  of  the  play  of  those  instinctive  actions,  of  which  we  have 
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perpetual  evideDces  in  the  maintenance  and  preservation  of  the  ani- 
mal economy,  and  in  the  removal,  bj  the  natural  powers,  of  morbid 
conditions  when  within  certain  limits. 

But  even  if  benefit  has  resulted  from  homoeopathy  by  its  non-inter- 
ference with  those  actions  without  which  the  efforts  of  the  physician 
must  be  vain,  there  has  been  an  overwhelming  evil  in  the  encourage- 
ment given  by  it  to  the  vulgar  belief,  that  there  is  a  special  remedial 
agent  for  every  special  diseased  condition — for  every  symptom,  indeed, 
of  such  condition — a  belief,  which  the  non-professional  generally  en- 
tertain, and  which  is  too  much  encouraged  by  many — perhaps  most — 
of  our  regular  brethren ;  yet  by  none,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  to  the  same 
extent  as  by  the  professed  homoeopathist. 

In  the  "  Domestic  FhysiciavP  of  one,  who,  not  long  ago,  was  regard- 
ed as  the  great  apostle  of  Hahnemannism  in  this  country,  but,  since 
then,  I  believe  a  schism  has  taken  place  in  the  fraternity,  and  I  know 
not  how  he  is  classed,  at  this  time,  in  the  scale  of  orthodoxy  or  of 
heterodoxy,  we  have  numerous  examples  of  ludicrous  credences.  In 
that  strange  work  a  remedy  is  presented  for  every  aberration — men- 
tal as  well  as  corporeal.  Thus — in  the  words  of  the  author — "  If. 
anger  and  vexation  produce  mental  alienation,  give  Platina.  When 
little  children  get  into  so  violent  a  rage  as  to  lose  their  breath  or  fall 
into  convulsions,  give  Chamomile.  If  they  shriek,  and  weep  violently, 
with  frequent  attacks  of  coughing,  give  Arnica.  If  they  continue  to 
cry,  and  will  not  be  pacified,  give  Belladonna;  and  if  this  does  no  good, 
give  Hep,  [Hepar  sulphuris  calcis  ?]  the  latter  medicine  but  once." 

It  is  said  to  have  been  the  foible  of  an  early  and  enthusiastic  Super- 
intendent of  the  Patent  Office  to  fancy,  that  he  had  conceived  the 
idea  of  almost  every  patent  that  was  presented  for  his  consideration. 
A  distinguished  friend  of  his — aware  of  his  peculiarity — determined 
to  experiment  upon  this  foible,  by  asking  him  for  a  patent  for  a  process 
for  making  plank  out  of  sawdust,  of  which  he  said  he  was  the  inventor 
— a  proposition,  by  the  way,  which  really,  although  probably  not  known 
to  the  more  modern  propounder,  was  one  of  the  earliest  problems 
offered  for  solution  by  the  Royal  Society  of  Loudon.  "  Oh,"  said  the 
ready  Superintendent,  *'  I  have  long  had  that  idea,  and,  in  fact,  the 
sounding-board  of  my  wife's  piano  is  formed  of  plank  made  out  of  saw- 
dust." "  But,"  replied  his  friend,  "  I  propose  to  make  pine  plank  out 
of  oak  sawdust."  **  Well,"  rejoined  the  Superintendent,  **  all  you 
have  to  do  is  to  add  a  little  turpentine!"  Unhappily  this  anecdote 
does  not  apply  only  to  the  homoeopathist.     In  our  own  ranks,  we  too 
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often  witness  this  so-called  ''  fertility  of  resources/'  a  gift,  as  concerns 
the  patient,  rather,  I  think,  to  be  deprecated  than  desired. 

"  Nothing,"  says  the  same  homoeopathic  authority,  "  should  be  given 
for  constipation  in  childbed,  even  though  it  last  a  fortnight,  as  it  is,  at 
all  times,  a  very  good  sign,  and  promotes  the  strength  of  the  patient. 
After  a  fortnight,  one  of  the  remedies  recommended  under  constipa- 
tion, particularly  Bry.,  [Bryony]  may  be  given;  if  it  produces  no  effect 
in  twelve  hours,  try  it  once  more;  and  if,  after  the  second  dose,  no 
evacuation  takes  place  in  a  couple  of  hours,  give  an  injection  of  luke- 
warm water." 

Why,  this  reminds  me  of  a  most  estimable  and  accomplished  pro- 
fessional friend — now  no  more — who,  when  laboring  under  gastric 
disturbance,  told  me  he  was  determined  to  trifle  no  longer,  but,  to  use 
his  own  expression,  "  to  take  the  bull  by  the  horns,"  and  he  had,  there- 
fore, taken  a  Seidlitz  powder  I 

But  what  shall  we  say  of  the  success  of  homoeopathic  treatment  in 
small-pox?  "  Small-pox,"  observes  the  same  writer,  "  is  so  easily  cured 
by  one  or  a  couple  of  doses  of  Sulph.  [sulphur]  or  Rhus,  that  this 
disease"  [the  much  and  properly  dreaded  small-pox]  "should  no 
longer  excite  any  uneasiness." 

My  object  in  giving  you  these  extracts  from  the  works  of  professed 
and  oracular  followers  of  Hahnemann  is  not  to  attack  the  system 
for  I  have  long  been  satisfied  that  nothing  but  evil  can  result  from 
the  furious  denunciations  of  it  that  have  occasionally  been  made  by 
those  who — ^like  ourselves — are  regarded,  by  the  public,  as  interested 
agitators;  and  yet  I  may  be  permitted  to  make  the  incidental  remark, 
that  there  never  has  been,  in  my  opinion,  since  the  creation  of  the 
world,  a  tissue  of  more  silly  and  baseless  conceits.  It  is  probably, 
however,  as  harmless  as  any  that  has  been  devised;  and,  as  there 
must  apparently  be  some  tub  thrown  out  to  amuse  the  whale,  it  may 
be  tolerated  with  as  much  equanimity  as  any.  It  will  strike  you, 
that  an  inconceivable  and  impracticable  amount  of  observation  was 
required  to  determine,  with  anything  like  certainty  or  probability,  the 
presumed  adaptation  of  those  homoeopathic  articles  to  the  special 
morbid  conditions,  and  the  confident  tone  in  which  such  adaptation  is 
promulged;  and,  as  I  before  remarked,  there  must  have  been  in 
most,  if  not  all  of  the  cases,  either  faulty  observation  or  positive  de- 
ception and  misstatement.  Too  many  of  the  examples  I  have  given 
and  I  might  Lave  extended  them  almost  indefinitely,  belong,  I  fear, 
to  the  latter  category — deception  and  misstatement;  whilst  numbers 
58 
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of  so-called  facts,  recorded  by  the  regular  profession,  may,  unhesitat- 
ingly, be  referred  to  the  former,  or  to  faulty  observation. 

DR.    DUXlILlSON    ON    PRKLIMIXARY   EDUCATION. 

I  have  not  the  opportunity,  even  if  I  had  the  inclination,  to  enter 
at  large  into  the  question  as  to  what  general  preparation  and  mental 
discipline  are  necessary  for  the  medical  student,  or  what  knowledge 
ought  to  be  preliminary  to  the  investigation  of  the  medical  sciences.  It 
will  not  be  contested  that  the  education  of  the  youth,  who  is  intended 
for  the  medical  profession,  should  be  essentially  that  adapted  for  the 
well-educated  gentleman.  With  you,  the  period  has  passed  in  which 
your  strictly  preliminary  education  had  to  be  obtained;  but,  with 
some  of  you,  branches  of  learning  may  have  been  neglected,  for  want 
of  opportunity  or  inclination,  an  acqaintance  with  which  is  still  withui 
your  reach;  and,  with  all,  there  is  yet  ample  time  to  improve  yoor 
knowledge  of  educational  matters,  which  ought  properly  to  have  been 
preliminary. 

To  restrict  your  acquaintance  with  the  Latin  language  to  at  least 
so  much  Latin  as  may  enable  you  to  translate  or  write  a  prescription — 
to  employ  the  language  of  the  American  Medical  Association — would 
be  as  injiidieioiis  as  it  would  be  unsatisfactory.  In  fact,  the  writing 
of  a  iirt'scriptiuu  in  our  ordinary  mode  requires  rather  a  knowledge 
of  technical  terms  than  of  Latin;  and  hence,  every  apothecary's  boy 
soon  learns  all  that  is  required  by  the  Association  of  the  professional  stu- 
dent, whether  his  attention  at  sciiool  or  college  has  been  directed  to 
the  humanities  or  not.  It  would  have  been  more  to  the  purpose,  if 
that  body  which  assumes  to  represent  the  profession  of  the  country, 
had  recommended  that  the  youth,  intended  for  the  medical  profession, 
should  have  the  intellectual  and  moral  trainin^r  that  befits  the  well- 
educated  gentleman;  and  all  will  be  prepared  to  admit  that  the 
Greek  and  Latin  languages  form  an  integrant  part  of  such  training. 

Tiie  rich  stores  of  information,  contained  in  the  classical  writings  of 
the  Grecian  and  Roman  fathers  of  our  art,  it  would  be  well  to  be 
able  to  read  in  the  languages  in  which  they  were  originlly  couQhed; 
and  yet,  in  the  pursuit  of  such  a  luxury,  it  would  be  unadvisable  to 
dissipate  the  time  which  ought  to  be  devoted  to  the  attainment  of 
what  is  strictly  necessary.  It  is  true,  that  where  translations  exist, 
the  English  language  communicates  to  the  mind  of  the  inquirer  the 
thoughts  and  spirits  of  the  Greek  and  the  Roman.  As  regards  too 
many,  perhaps  most,  of  the  best  works  on  professional  subjects  that 
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appear  io  the  various  Teutonic  and  Romanic  tongues,  they  are  speedily 
transferred  to  our  own.  Still,  what  a  treasure  is  contained  in  the 
literature,  medical  and  general,  of  Greece  and  Rome,  and  in  that  of 
modern  France  and  Germany  more  especially,  which  must,  forever, 
escape  one  who  is  unacquainted  with  the  languages  of  those  coun- 
tries; and  hence,  a  knowledge  of  them,  and,  if  practicable,  of  the 
Italian  and  Spanish,  becomes,  certainly  not  indispensable,  but  as  cer- 
tainly most  advisable. 

It  was  properly  urged  by  one  of  the  most  learned  and  venerated  phy- 
sicians of  tiie  British  metropolis,*  and  his  observations  apply  with 
even  greater  force  to  this  country,  that  in  laying  down  any  scheme  of 
education,  we  must  take  care  to  make  it  suitable  to  the  majority  of 
those  who  are  to  be  educated.  *'  There  may  be  circumstances  in  their 
condition  and  objects,  rendering  that  education,  which  is  the  best  in 
itself,  not  the  best  for  them.  Such  circumstances  belong,  in  an  espe- 
cial degree,  to  our  profession.  Very  few  enter  it  who  are  not  to  live 
by  it;  very  few  who  are  not  required  to  exercise  its  practical  duties 
early,  from  the  necessity  they  are  under  of  beginning,  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible, to  support  themselves:  so  that  the  majority  cannot  wait  to  be 
made  philosophers  before  they  become  practitioners.  These  are 
homely  considerations,  but  they  are  true,  and  most  important  to  be 
borne  in  mind;  so  important,  that  they,  above  all  other  considera- 
tions, ought  to  regulate  the  kind  and  extent  of  knowledge  which 
should  generally  constitute  the  education  of  medical  men  in  this  coun- 
try," (Great  Britain.) 

**  The  necessity  under  which  the  majority  find  themselves  of  exercis- 
ing their  profession  early,  requires  that  they  should  be  made  practi- 
tioners in  the  easiest  and  the  nearest  way.  Their  knowledge  should 
be  of  things  obviously  and  confessedly  necessary,  and  this  knowledge 
ought  to  be  rigidly  exacted,  and  nothing  more;  for  if  you  go  beyond 
this  you  ruin  the  purpose  you  wish  to  serve.  There  are,  doubtless, 
many  things  out  of  the  profession,  by  the  previous  knowledge  of 
which,  the  things  within  the  profession  are  better  understood.  Such 
previous  knowledge  you  may  recommend;  but  you  must  not  demand 
it.  You  may  recommend,  that  every  man,  before  he  enters  upon  the 
study  of  physic,  should  obtain  the  best  general  education  within  his 
reach ;  but  you  must  specify  nothing  as  absolutely  necessary  but  what 
bears  immediately  upon  professional  use." 

*  Dr.  Latham. 
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Entitled  to  it  by  professional  position,  you  are  destined  to  take 
yonr  place  in  society  in  intimate  association  with  the  cultivated  and 
the  best,  and  no  pains  mnst  be  spared  to  fit  yonrselves  for  so  import- 
ant a  station.  Undonbtedly,  yonr  profession  should  be  the  main  ob- 
ject of  your  assidnons  cnltnre;  but  strive,  in  addition,  to  make  your- 
selves distinguished  for  your  general  information.  Neglect  not  polite 
literature.  Keep  pace  with  the  improvements  of  general  science,  as 
far  as  may  be,  without  detriment  to  yonr  chief  pursuit.  With  the  an- 
cients, the  fabulous  Apollo  was  not  only  the  god  of  Physic,  but  of 
Poetry  and  Eloquence,  and  in  the  ranks  of  our  profession  have  flour- 
ished some  of  the  most  exalted  ornaments  of  physical  and  moral  sci- 
ence. 


*  ^  • 


The  Whey  and  Orape  Cures  in  Germany  and  Bwitaerland  in  tiba 

Treatment  of  Chronic  Diseases. 

In  France,  with  some  few  exceptions,  no  attention  has  been  method- 
ically devoted  to  the  whey  and  grape  cures;  they  are,  in  general,  not 
considered  sufficiently  important  to  deserve  much  consideration.  In 
Germany  and  Switzerland  the  reverse  is  the  case.  Whey  and  grapes 
are  there  not  only  popular  as  a  means  of  treatment  of  disease,  but  also 
have  a  place  assigned  in  the  important  class  of  mineral  waters,  with 
which  they  are  associated  under  the  name  of  organic  mineral  produc- 
tions, and  an  increasing  number  of  patients  flock  every  year  to  the 
various  establishments  devoted  to  their  exhibition. 

Dr.  Lersch,  one  of  the  German  authors  who  have  best  treated  this 
subject,  estimates  at  three  hundred  the  number  of  these  establishments, 
a  figure  which  has  since  been  nearly  doubled.  In  the  North,  Rehburg, 
in  Hanover,  where  goat's  whey  is  distributed,  is  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant. Liebstein,  in  the  principality  of  Saxe-Meiningen,  Rosenau, 
in  Moravia,  also  deserve  special  mention.  Schlangenbad,  in  the  Duchy 
of  Nassau,  is  one  of  the  most  agreeable  places  among  those  devoted 
in  the  region  of  the  North  to  the  sero-lacteal  treatment.  In  the  South- 
ern regions,  the  most  frequented  establishments  are  those  of  Baden- 
Baden,  Badenweiler,  Gleisweiler,  near  Landau,  Beuron,  Ischl,  the  most 
celebrated  spa- of  the  Austrian  empire.  The  whey  taken  there  is  prin- 
cipally that  of  the  ewe,  preferably  prescribed  for  pulmonary  phthisis. 
In  Styria,  there  exist  many  whey  establishments,  which  are,  at  the 
same  time,  important  as  spas;  for  instance,  Neuhaus,  Rohisch,  etc. 
But  the  Southern  station  of  all  the  most  deserving  favor  is  in  the  Alps, 
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and  within  sight  of  Italy,  Merau,  a  locality  which,  for  its  climate,  its 
whey,  and  its  grapes,  is  the  most  renowned  in  Germany;  its  fame  has 
even  reached  the  interior  of  Rnssia,  and,  thanks  to  its  average  tem- 
perature of  36^  degrees  (Fahrenheit)  in  January  and  Febraary,  it  is 
peopled  in  winter  with  numerous  invalids.  But  whey  exists  wherever 
flocks  are  to  be  found,  and  for  this  reason  it  is  the  object  of  such  ex- 
tensive speculation  in  Switzerland.  Most  usually,  this  kind  of  treat- 
ment is  instituted  in  thermal  establishments,  or  in  their  vicinity,  be- 
cause it  has  been  ascertained  that  whey  mixed  with  mineral  water, 
and  exhibited  either  in  beverage,  or  more  rarely  in  baths,  imparts  new 
virtues  to  both  these  medications,  sometimes  increasing  the  activity  of 
the  whey,  and  at  others  tempering  the  too  great  power  of  the  springs. 
Mr.  Carriere  observes,  with  regard  to  phthisis,  that  the  mineral  waters 
in  which  whey  proves  most  beneficial  are  the  sulphureous,  which  con- 
tain much  chloride  of  sodium.  The  author  describes  as  follows  the 
manner  in  which  the  sero-lacteal  treatment  is  practiced  in  the  princi- 
pal establishments  of  Germany  and  Switzerland: 

"  In  order  to  measure  with  precision  the  quantity  of  whey  exhibit- 
ed, glasses  are  used  similar  to  those  of  Carlsbad,  which  contain  about 
4  oz.  of  liquid.  The  first  dose  is  taken  fasting,  and  the  second  after  a 
quarter  of  an  hour's  walking  exercise  in  the  open  air  or  under  shelter, 
according  to  the  weather.  It  is  almost  indispensable  that  the  whey 
should  have  been  recently  prepared,  although,  as  we  have  already 
stated,  excellent  precautions  are  taken  to  preserve  its  temperature. 
The  establishments,  considered  the  best,  renew  their  stock  three  times 
a  day  in  order  to  insure  its  freshness.  It  is  an  advantage,  not  with- 
out value,  to  take  the  whey  on  the  very  spot  in  which  it  is  prepared, 
or  very  near  it.  If  it  should  come  from  afar,  it  is  better  to  drink  it 
at  the  springs,  like  a  glass  of  mineral  water,  than  to  wait  for  its  dis- 
tribution. In  the  early  stages  of  the  cure,  two  glasses  are  not  exceed- 
ed; if  no  obstacle  should  arise,  and  no  great  perturbation  of  the  di- 
gestive organs  occur,  the  daily  dose  may  be  increased  to  four  or  five 
glasses,  equivalent  to  about  1|  pints  of  whey.  This  applies  to  cow's 
milk  whey  only,  according  to  Dr.  Mojsisovicz,  from  whom  we  borrow 
all  these  details.  But  for  goat's  or  ewe's  milk  whey,  both  less  diges- 
tible, and  applicable,  especially  the  latter,  to  the  cure  of  pulmonary 
phthisis,  it  is  essential  to  proceed  with  greater  moderation.  JPatients 
laboring  under  tuberculosis  should  never  take  more  than  three  glasses, 
at  intervals  of  at  least  half  an  hour.  X^o  glasses  should  be  drunk  in 
the  morning  fasting,  the  third  towards  the  middle  of  the  day.    It  is 
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not,  however,  possible  to  lay  down  absolute  limits  on  this  point.  Id 
consumptive  cases  especially,  it  would  be  difficult  to  establish  before- 
hand how  the  cure  is  to  be  continued  after  the  first  days.  The  prac- 
titioner must,  in  the  first  place,  study  his  patient,  and  then  act  ac- 
cording to  the  symptoms  and  complications  which  may  arise;  but  he 
must  especially  not  allow  himself  to  be  discouraged.  Whey  is  not  one 
of  those  remedies,  the  efficacy  of  which  proceeds  by  rapid  and  unex- 
pected changes;  its  action  is  slow,  and  patience  is  necessary.  Perse- 
verance has,  in  this  treatment,  been  the  secret  of  many  cures. 

**  Invalids  should  not  confine  themselves  to  a  short  season  devoted 
to  the  treatment,  says  Dr.  IlelflFt;  the  cure  lasts  from  six  to  eight 
weeks  at  most,  which  is  but  a  short  time  for  a  result  of  any  impor- 
tance. Not  only  is  it  desirable  to  resume  the  course  of  treatment,  if 
possible,  after  an  interval  of  rest,  but  it  is  still  better  to  continue  it 
at  the  new  residence.  If  the  patient  is  consumptive,  and  takes  up 
his  winter  quarters  in  a  mild  climate,  an  additional  reason  exists  to 
strengthen  the  influence  of  the  climate'  by  tliat  of  the  remedy.  It  is 
thus  the  most  favorable  chances  are  combined  for  the  attainment  of 
the  final  result." 

The  diseases  in  which  whey  would  seem  to  be  productive  of  most 
benefit,  independently  of  all  theoretical  interpretations,  are  chronic 
bronchitis  and  incipient  phthisis,  obstruction  of  the  viscera  occasion- 
ed l)y  intermittent  fever,  the  abdominal  form  of  hypochondriasis,  haem- 
orrhoids, obesity,  hyposthcnic  affections  in  women  and  children,  ner- 
vous derangement  kept  up  by  debility,  etc. 

"  The  grape-cure,^'  says  Mr.  Carricre,  "  consists  in  making  entire 
meals  several  times  a  day  exclusively  of  grapes.  These  repasts,  add- 
ed to  others,  supply  for  the  day  an  amount  of  nutriment  sufficient  to 
satisfy  the  best  appetites.  Patients  begin  with  a  pound,  and  pro- 
gressively increase  the  quantity  to  two,  three,  and  even  six  and  eight, 
the  extreme  limit  usually  attained;  few  consume  larger  quantities. 

"  The  first  portion  must  be  taken  early  in  the  morning,  not  at  home, 
but  in  the  vineyard,  when  the  sun  has  not  yet  absorbed  the  humidity 
on  the  grape,  and  the  fruit  is  in  all  its  freshness.  This  recommenda- 
tion does  not  apply  to  consumptive  patients,  for  whom  the  early  morn- 
ing influences  are  unfavorable,  and  even  dangerous.  The  sun  must  have 
heated  the  lower  layers  of  the  atmosphere,  for  the  advantages  of  exer- 
cise not  to  be  annihilated  by  an  aggravation  of  the  symptoms.  The 
early  repast  in  the  vineyard,  in  the  first  haze  of  morning,  when  the 
temperature  is  still  low  and  the  wind  cool,  is  suited  for  such  organi- 
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zations  or  idiosyncrasies  only  as  require  motion  in  tiie  free  oxygenized 
air  to  urge  the  circulation,  and  rouse  the  system  from  its  inertia.  The 
first  meal  should  be  the  most  copious.  The  stomach  is  empty,  and  can 
receive  more  food  than  in  the  course  of  the  day.  The  other  grape  re- 
pasts must  be  regulated  so  that  the  doses  of  fruit  may  be  nearly  ecjual. 
The  morning  walk  should  last  two  hours,  when  a  breakfast  consisting 
of  bread  and  water  should  be  taken.  If  the  weather  is  unfavorable 
for  walking  exercise  out  of  doors,  elegant  rooms  for  the  purpose  are 
to  be  found  in  all  such  establishments,  sheltered  from  the  inclemency 
of  the  atmosphere,  which  is  generally  not  to  be  depended  on  in  moun- 
tainous countries.  The  second  grape  meal  should  precede  dinner, 
which  takes  place  about  two  o'clock;  the  third  at  four  or  five;  and 
the  last,  a  few  minutes  before  bedtime,  and  almost  immediately  after 
the  light  repast  which  closes  the  day.  This  system  is  persevered  in 
regularly  for  five  or  six  weeks,  not  until  the  cold  drives  patients  away 
from  the  establishments,  but  until  the  vintage  has  completely  stripped 
the  vine-stocks. 

"  Some  monographers  carry  their  recommendations  too  far,  and  ad- 
vise the  invalids  to  avoid  swallowing  the  skins  and  stones,  because 
both  are  difficult  of  digestion.  The  treatment  should  not  be  rendered 
troublesome  by  unnecessary  precautions.  The  grape-cure  is  one  of 
those  in  which  the  greatest  liberty  should  be  left  to  the  patient,  not 
with  regard  to  the  regimen  properly  so  termed,  but  to  the  treatment. 
If  he  can  bear  well  the  few  pounds  of  grapes  he  takes  in  the  day,  he 
may  increase  the  dose,  or  even  exceed  the  prescribed  limits.  This 
kind  of  imprudence  will  generally  present  fewer  inconveniences  than 
advantages,  and  will  seldom  give  rise  to  regret.'* 

The  whey  and  grape  cures,  particularly  the  latter,  were  well  known 
to  Professor  Chomel.  In  his  Treatise  on  Dyspepsia,  this  eminent  phy- 
sician recommends  them  under  the  denomination  of  extra  medical 
treatment,  as  suited  to  impress  the  mind  favorably,  and  subsequently 
to  react  with  advantage  on  the  system. 

In  Mr.  Carriere's  estimation,  the  predominant  virtue  of  the  grape  is 
observable  in  diarrhceic  discharges  even  in  their  gravest  forms.  The 
various  diseases  which  derange  the  functions  and  affect  the  nervous 
system  of  the  digestive  organs,  may  likewise  be  remedied  by  this  treat- 
ment. The  grape-cure  is  also  efficacious  in  abdominal  and  hepatic 
plethora  and  their  attendant  affections  or  complications,  such  as  ob- 
struction of  the  spleen,  of  the  larger  vesseTs,  and  haemorrhoids.  It  is 
not  less  beneficial  in  the  principal  varieties  of  dyscrasy,  such  as  scrofula, 
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tnbercalosis,  and  pulmonary  phthisis,  gout  and  cutaneous  affections. 
Finally,  it  advantageously  removes  hyposthenia  and  its  concomitant 
symptoms,  whether  proceeding  from  a  peculiar  condition  of  the  consti- 
tution or  from  causes  of  a  different  order. 


*  •♦■< 


8FECIALIBM  AND  GENERAL  HOSPITALa 

On  former  occasions  we  have  endeavored  to  analyze  the  drcnm- 
stances  which  have  led  to  the  divorce  of  several  diseases  from  the  gen- 
eral body  of  medicine  for  the  purpose  of  treatment  in  distinct  establish- 
ments. We  think  it  is  sufficiently  obvious  that  most  of  these  circum- 
stances are  purely  artificial  and  arbitrary.  With  the  rarest  possible 
exceptions,  special  hospitals  have  arisen  either  from  erroneous  ideas  of 
contagion,  as  in  the  example  of  Fever  hospitals;  from  mistaken  moral 
doctrines,  as  in  the  case  of  Lock  hospitals;  from  the  great  dispropor- 
tion of  the  existing  hospital  accommodation  to  the  numbers  of  sick  to 
be  relieved,  and  the  chronicity  of  particular  diseases,  which  tends  to 
encumber  the  wards,  to  the  exclusion  of  acute  cases — hence  the  plea 
for  hospitals  for  phthisis;  from  the  former  exclusiveness  and  tendency 
to  corrupt  monopoly  in  the  government  and  staff  of  the  general  hos- 
pitals; from  the  spirit  of  speculation  and  enterprise — not  always  hon- 
est— in  individuals,  not  always  of  the  medical  profession;  from  the  com- 
parative neglect  of  particular  diseases  by  the  physicians  and  surgeons 
of  the  general  hospitals,  thus  leaving  them  to  be  contended  for  by  un- 
mitigated charlatans  on  the  one  hand,  and  by  specialist  practitioners 
on  the  other,  as  in  the  case  of  diseases  of  the  ear  and  skin,  and  defor- 
mities; and  from  private  speculation,  pure  and  simple,  without  any  ex- 
cuse from  charity  or  science.  Now  a  candid  and  liberal  inquiry  into 
all  these  circumstances  will  speedily  dispel  the  belief,  begotten  of  error, 
and  nurtured  by  the  habit  of  slothful  acquiescence,  that  the  vast  ma- 
jority of  special  institutions  fulfill  any  useful  purpose.  The  most  ar- 
dent disciple  of  Coptic  medicine  will  hardly  contend  that  the  system  of 
treating  the  limbs  and  organs  of  the  human  body  as  if  they  were  not 
component  parts  of  one  whole,  but  independent  entities,  each  refusing 
to  be  understood  by  the  devotees  of  its  neighbors,  has  ever  led,  either 
in  ancient  or  modern  times,  to  any  solid  advancement  in  medical  knowl- 
edge. It  may  be  true  that  in  certain  semi-civilized  communities,  as  in 
India,  some  individuals,  consecrating  themselves  exclusively  to  the  res- 
toration of  nasal  deficiencies,  acquire  a  particular  skill  in  the  Taglia- 
cotian  operation,  and  that  others  become  expert  phlebotomists,  just 
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as,  in  this  coantry,  some  persons  acquire  great  dexterity  in  corn-catting; 
bat  it  will  not  be  pretended  that  this  minute  mode  of  practice  has 
yielded  any  scientific  frait,  or  added  anything  to  the  common  stock  of 
knowledge.  The  advantage  begins  and  dies  with  the  individual  prac- 
titioner. The  system  is  essentially  selfish,  barren,  commercial,  and  de- 
grading. It  tends  to  the  destruction  of  science,  and  the  substitution 
of  art  in  its  stead.  And  if  thus  adverse  to  the  interests  of  science,  it  is 
needless  to  show  that  it  must  be  equally  opposed  to  the  principles  of 
charity.  The  welfare  of  mankind  is  so  intimately  dependent  upon  the 
progress  of  science,  that  whatsoever  obstructs  that  progress  cannot  fail 
to  dry  up  or  to  impoverish  the  sources  of  those  benefits  that  charity 
would  dispense  to  the  afflicted. 

It  is  in  vain,  then,  that  our  modern  Copts,  or  divisive  doctors,  call 
upon  Science  and  Charity,  as  the  patronesses  of  their  special  medical 
temples.  Neither  goddess  answers  to  an  appeal  which  both  know  is 
only  uttered  in  hypocrisy,  and  is  simply  meant  to  conciliate  interest  with 
Pluto. 

It  may  be  roundly  affirmed  that,  in  this  country  at  least,  any  attempt 
to  establish  special  schools,  whose  teaching  shall  be  confined  to  subdi- 
visions of  Medicine  or  Surgery,  will  utterly  fail.  If  we  take  the  most 
prominent  and  favorable  examples, — the  Moorfields  Ophthalmic  Hos- 
pital, and  the  Lying-in  Hospitals, — we  see  but  small  encouragement  in 
this  direction.  The  first  institution  has,  undoubtedly,  rendered  great 
service  to  surgery;  but  it  has  mainly  been  by  giving  concentrated  fa- 
cilities for  scientific  observation  and  operative  dexterity  to  a  few  men, 
who  at  the  same  time  took  care  not  to  neglect  the  cultivation  of  gene- 
ral surgery.  As  a  means  of  instruction  to  the  mass  of  students  its  utili- 
ty has  been  limited  indeed.  The  scheme  of  medical  education  and  the 
geographical  extent  of  the  metropolis  render  it  next  to  impossible  for 
any  considerable  number  of  students  to  devote  a  sufficiently  close  atten- 
tion to  an  ophthalmic  hospital  situated  at  a  distance  from  the  medical 
schools.  On  the  other  hand,  this  winnowing  of  a  large  proportion  of 
the  eye  diseases  from  the  great  hospitals  creates  a  positive  difficulty  to 
the  dissemination  of  a  knowledge  of  ophthalmic  medicine  by  taking  away 
the  means  of  clinical  instruction  from  those  very  places  where  alone 
students  can  profit  by  them. 

We  believe  it  is  universally  felt  amongst  those  who  are  engaged  in 
teaching  and  examining  candidates  for  the  medical  profession  that  it  is 
not  desirable  to  multiply  even  Eye  Infirmaries — the  solitary  exception 
admitted  by  Sir  Beiyamin  Brodie.    The  argument  that  the  abstraction 
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of  particular  classes  of  diseases  from  the  schools  deprives  the  medical 
stadent  of  the  opportunity  of  pursuing  a  complete  and  scientific  coarse 
of  instruction,  applies  not  more  to  Eye  Infirmaries  than  to  other  special 
institutions.  It  is  an  evil  that  strikes  at  the  root  of  all  sound  and 
philosophical  medicine.  It  is  an  evil  so  great  that  the  founders  of 
special  hospitals  in  most  cases  deserve  the  severest  censure  of  the  pro- 
fession, and  the  public.  There  are,  of  course,  exceptions  to  this  rule, 
and  the  Hospital  for  Epileptics  is  one,  and  a  splendid  one.  The  case 
of  the  Lying-in  Hospitals  is  even  weaker  than  that  of  the  ophthalmic  in- 
stitutions. At  one  time,  before  their  own  fatal  experience  had  condemn- 
ed them,  it  might  be  imagined  that  parturient  women  ought  to  be 
treated  in  hospitals  apart.  But  with  the  history  of  almost  every  Ly- 
ing-in hospital  in  the  world  to  inform  us,  we  now  know  that  the  aggre- 
gation of  lying-in  women,  so  far  from  being  sanctioned  by  charity,  could 
only  be  stigmatized  as  an  inhuman  proceeding,  did  jre  not  feel  that  the 
motives  of  the  founders  were  benevolent.  And,  in  a  scientific  point  of 
view,  thoy  cannot  bo  said  to  offuT  any  special  advantage  but  that  of 
studying  puerperal  fever  and  other  diseases  which  tliey  create.  In 
practice  it  has  been  found  absolutely  necessary  to  establish  maternity 
charities  in  immediate  connection  with  our  hospital  schools  for  the  pur- 
pose of  clinical  instruction  in  obstetrics,  and  this  with  the  happiest  re- 
sult for  the  poor. 

In  like  manner  there  has  been  of  late  years  a  growing  tendency  to 
reunite  to  the  general  hospitals,  those  classes  of  disease  which  false 
theories  of  public  convenience  and  other  causes  had  been  scattering 
abroad  and  consigning  to  specialism.  This  tendency  ought  to  be  the 
earnest  endeavor  of  us  all  to  foster  and  to  aid.  The  present  demon- 
stration against  special  hospitals — although  the  most  universal  and 
weighty  expression  of  professional  opinion  ever  uttered — will  fail  in  its 
most  important  object  unless  it  result  in  the  practical  assertion  of  the 
unity  of  medicine  by  the  gathering  together  of  its  disjunda  membra  in 
our  great  general  hospitals.  The  diseases  which  exploded  doctrines  or 
the  laches  of  hospital  physicians  and  surgeons  had  expelled,  such  as 
fever,  in  all  its  varieties,  eye  diseases,  syphilis,  deformities,  the  diseases 
of  women  and  children,  must  again  be  admitted.  We  believe,  indeed, 
there  is  now  no  general  hospital  in  London  where  fever  cases  are  re- 
jected. In  the  out-patients^  department,  at  least,  syphilis  receives  am- 
ple attention.  In  some  hospitals  there  is  an  eye  clinique.  The  surgeons 
no  longer  scorn  to  treat  a  contracted  limb,  and  have  discovered  that 
there  is  no  impenetrable  mystery  iu  the  art  of  cutting  the  tendo-Achil- 
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les.  A  few  beds,  but  a  very  iaadeqaate  number,  are  now  assigned  to 
female  diseases.  One  hospital — a  new  one — has  actually  gone  so  far 
as  to  appoint  an  aural  surgeon.  And,  prompted  by  the  Privy  Council, 
the  great  hospitals  have  quite  recently  opened  vaccine  departments, 
for  the  purpose  of  giving  practical  instruction  in  all  that  relates  to  vac- 
cination. This  last  step  we  regard  as  peculiary  beneficial,  because  it 
has  already  had  the  effect  of  affording  the  pupils  an  opportunity,  from 
which  they  had  been  hitherto  debarred,  of  studying  many  of  the  dis- 
eases of  infants.  The  vaccinating-room  must  necessarily  become  an 
important  clinique  for  paediatrics,  supplying  a  serious  deficiency  in  the 
obstetric  department. 

All  these  are  good  signs.  But  there  is  still  ample  room  for  improve- 
ment. The  increased  standard  of  efiSciency  demanded  from  practition- 
ers should  weigh  with  other  reasons  in  urging  the  governors  of  hos- 
pitals to  second  the  efforts  of  their  staff  in  rendering  our  schools  of 
medicine  perfect  in  all  the  materials  for  instruction.  Together  with 
the  advancement  of  true  science,  with  the  diffusion  of  the  blessings  of 
real  charity,  will  proceed  the  decline  and  fall  of  specialisms  and  quack- 
ery.— London  Lancei. 

[The  above  highly  suggestive  article  is  entitled  to  special  considera- 
tion.— Ed.  Gazette.] 
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ARAGO  ON  FRENCH  PH7SICIANS. 

Preference  to  the  most  suffering,  to  those  in  most  danger,  disre- 
garding rank  and  fortune,  such  was  the  sublime  rule  of  the  medical 
corps;  and  such  is  still  its  gospel.  I  want  no  other  proof  than  the 
words  of  Larrey  to  his  friend  Tanchou,  wounded  at  Montmirail: 
"  Your  wound  is  slight,  sir;  in  this  ambulance  we  have  room  and  straw 
for  serious  wounds  only.  They  will  take  you  into  that  stable."  The 
sentiments  of  the  medical  body  towards  the  suffering  poor  are  not  to 
be  doubted  in  the  country  where  Antoine  Petit  said  to  the  irritated 
Marie  Antoinette:  "  Madame,  if  I  came  not  yesterday  to  Yersailles, 
it  was  because  I  was  attending  the  lying-in  of  a  peasant,  who  was  in 
the  utmost  danger.  Your  majesty  errs,  however,  in  supposing  that 
I  neglect  the  dauphin  for  the  poor.  I  have  hitherto  treated  the  young 
child  with  as  much  attention  and  care  as  if  he  had  been  the  son  of 
one  of  your  grooms." — Aragats  Biographies,  1st  series,  p.  163,  Eng- 
Trans. 
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DRUOaiBTS  NO  POISONERa 

The  importance  of  adopting  a  simple  precaution,  snch  as  that  of  a 
narrow  neck  in  bottles  containing  potent  medicines  and  an  angular- 
Anted  figure  in  addition  for  external  applications  alone,  can  only  be 
fully  appreciated  by  those  who  know  how  frequently  life  has  been  sac- 
rificed in  the  course  of  only  a  few  years  by  mistakes,  originating  either 
in  the  druggist's  shop  or  with  the  patient,  such  as  would  have  been 
prevented  by  a  peculiarity  in  the  form  of  the  vessel,  which,  from  its 
causing  the  potent  fluid  or  powder  to  drop  slowly  instead  of  running 
in  a  full  stream,  could  not  fail  to  attract  the  attention  of  the  manipu- 
lator. We  do  not  propose  that  this  contrivance  should  supersede  the 
most  careful  preparation  of  the  labels;  indeed,  it  is  only  suitable  to 
recall  attention  to  the  label  when  this  has  been  accidentally  misread. 
We  do  not  propose  that  it  should  supersede  any  precaution,  safeguard, 
or  conscientious  care  now  employed  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  ac- 
cidental poisonmg.  We  desire  that  it  shall  be  superadded  to  all  these. 
In  the  subjoined  list  of  fatal  accidents  there  is  scarcely  one  which  ffhis 
plan  would  not  have  saved.  It  may  be  adoped  without  difficulty,  de- 
lay, or  inconvenience.  The  experience  of  the  Army  Medical  Depart- 
ment, and  of  at  least  one  large  dispensing  establishment,  has  demon- 
strated its  practicability. 

For  the  sake  of  the  public  safety,  druggists  should  forthwith  adopt 
this  precaution ;  and  patients  and  physicians  should  combine  to  require 
it  at  their  hands.  We  mentioned  last  week  four  cases  of  accidental 
poisoning  which  might  thus  have  been  prevented.  We  turn  to  the 
pages  of  the  Pharmaceutical  Journal  as  presenting  probably  the  most 
reliable  record  of  these  fatal  occurrences,  and  we  find  a  long  list  each 
year.  It  is  certain  that  our  list  is  far  from  complete,  since  it  does  not 
even  include  two  of  the  fatal  accidents  with  which  our  memory  sup- 
plied us  last  week.  Moreover,  it  omits  that  far  larger  number  of  cases 
in  which  death  has  been  escaped  by  a  lucky  chance,  or  by  the  urgent 
and  skillful  application  of  antidotes.  But  it  furnishes  a  terrible  roll  of 
misadventure,  such  as  probably  few  would  expect  to  see.  It  supplies, 
too,  a  most  unanswerable  argument  for  the  immediate  improvement 
of  the  methods  of  storing  poisons  in  chemists'  shops  and  elsewhere,  and 
of  increasing  the  characteristic  distinctions  of  potent  medicines  when 
dispensed  to  invalids.  The  precaution  which  we  recommend  is  at  once 
effective  and  practicable.    Others  may,  perhaps,  still  be  suggested. 

Beginning  with  the  fatal  cases  of  accidental  poisoning  recorded  in 
the  year  1859,  we  find: 
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Strychnine  given  in  place  of  santonine,  in  Belgiam,  October,  1859, 
resnlting  in  the  death  of  a  child. 

Laudanam  given  instead  of  black  draught  by  a  chemist's  assistant 
at  Canterbury,  Nov.,  1859,  causing  death  to  a  young  man  named 
Cole. 

Child  poisoned  by  having  essential  oil  of  almonds  administered  in- 
stead of  a  mixture  for  a  cough. 

Arsenic  accidentally  taken  by  a  young  lady  instead  of  sulphur,  at 
East  Ville,  Lincolnshire,  April,  1860,  resulting  in  death. 

A  child  accidentally  poisoned  by  a  nurse  at  Walworth,  March, 
1850.  An  embrocation  given  containing  laudanum  instead  of  the  proper 
medicine.  "  The  coroner  said  if  an  Act  of  Parliament  were  passed, 
compelling  chemists  or  medical  men  to  dispense  all  poisons  or  poison* 
ous  mixtures  in  colored  bottles,  instead  of  white,  such  fatal  mistakes 
as  the  present  would  be  prevented." 

A  child  poisoned  at  York,  April,  1859,  by  the  administration  by 
its  parents  of  a  tea-spoonful  of  a  mixture  containing  essential  oil  of 
almonds,  which  had  been  supplied  to  them  in  mistake  by  a  chemist  for 
"  oil  of  sweet  almonds  and  syrup  of  violets." 

Child  poisoned  by  colchicum  wim,  sold  by  a  chemist  at  Camdentown^ 
instead  of  arUimonial  wine,  Feb.,  1859. 

Woman  poisoned  by  an  overdose  of  Dover's  powder,  alleged  to 
have  been  given  her  by  mistake  as  an  out-patient  of  St.  George's 
Hospital,  Nov.,  1859. 

Wholesale  poisoning  by  arsenic  at  Bradford,  Dec,  18581.  Query — 
If  the  cask  containing  the  arsenic  had  been  distinguished  from  that 
containing  daff  by  some  such  contrivance  as  making  it  impossible  to 
take  off  the  lid  or  move  it  without  causing  a  bell  (fixed  somewhere 
on  the  cask)  to  strike,  might  not  the  young  man  have  been  warned 
by  it,  and  the  twenty-Jive  deaths  been  prevented? 

Woman  poisoned  at  Manchester,  October,  1858,  by  taking  muriate 
of  bary  tes  instead  of  salts. 

Prom  The  Times,  Sept.  30th,  1859: — "  Last  week  five  persons  suf- 
fered considerably  from  taking  an  overdose  of  tartar-emetic,  the  per- 
son who  administered  the  dose  as  a  cooling  beverage  to  the  others  and 
to  himself  having  completely  forgotten  the  difference  between  tartar- 
emetic  and  cream  of  tartar."  Note. — Had  the  tarta^emetic  been  in  a 
vessel  indicating  its  poisonous  character,  the  "  forgetfnlness"  would 
have  been  remedied;  the  person  could  only  have  got  the  powder  out 
of  one  of  the  new  bottles  in  minute  quantities  at  a  time. 
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ON  THE  DISEASES  OF  PRINTERS. 

By  Dr.  van  Holsbeek. 

Dr.  van  Holsbeek  having  enumerated  the  diseases  resulting  from 
overwork,  from  intemperance,  want  of  cleanliness,  vicious  habits,  pro- 
tracted watching,  &c.,  proceeds  to  speak  of  the  morbid  affections  more 
specially  belonging  to  the  printer's  art.     Fissures  of  the  lips,  of  vary- 
ing depths,  are  of  frequent  occurrence;  at  other  times  tumors  are  de- 
veloped on  the  inner  surface  of  the  same  parts,  which  are  nothing  else 
than  follicles  whose  excretory  ducts  are  closed.     These  tumors  some- 
times inflame,  become  highly  painful,  rapidly  ulcerate,  and  assume  a 
cancerous  appearance.     Such  affections  of  the  lip  are  owing  to  the 
habit  some  compositors  have  of  putting  into  their  mouth  the  types 
still  moist  with  the  fluid  which  has  served  to  wash  them.     Dyspepsia 
is  frequent,  as  is  diarrhoea;  the  latter  is,  however,  of  a  transitory  and 
mild  nature.  Among  the  most  common  affections  are  those  of  the  res- 
piratory passages,  of  which  laryngitis  and  bronchitis  are  the  principal; 
pleuritis  is  rare;  pleuro-pnenmonia  is  frequent  and  severe.     These  dis- 
eases are  favored  by  the  curved  position  which  the  printers  are  obli- 
ged to  maintain  during  their  work,  particularly  when  they  correct  on 
the  forms,  ihd  still  more  by  the  night-work,  by  gas-light,  by  the  dust 
and  emanations  in  places  often  confined  and  badly  ventilated.     Nearly 
twenty-five  per  cent,  of  printers  die  of  tuberculosis,  either  hereditary  or 
acquired.     Diseases  of  the  heart  prevail  among  the  pressmen;  haem- 
orrhoids are  rare;  varices  and  varicose  ulcers  are  of  frequent  occurrence; 
the  compositors  who  correct  on  the  form  frequently  suffer  from  cere- 
bral congestions  and  haemorrhage.     Among  nervous  diseases  we  ob- 
serve  tremor   of  the  hands,  against  which  the  author  successfully 
employs  the  electric  current.     Saturnine  colic  and  paralysis  are  rarer 
than  formerly,  an  improvement  due  principally  to  the  difference  in  the 
composition  of  the  materials  of  which  the  type  is  made,  to  the  precau- 
tion of  cleaning  it  from  dust,  as  well  as  frequently  rubbing  the  boxes 
which  contain  it;  lastly,  to  the  care  of  the  workmen,  who  no  longer 
put  the  letters  in  their  mouth.     Hernia  is  common,  particularly  among 
the  pressmen;  in  them  we  occasionally  observe  distortion  of  the  joints 
of  the  fingers.     Fissures  and  callosities  form  on  the  thumb  and  index 
finger  of  the  right  hand,  on  account  of  the  roughness  of  the  charac- 
ters, particularly  if  they  are  new  and  damp  with  the  matters  with  which 
they  are  polished;  moreover,  in  consequence  of  the  habit  the  printers 
have  of  washing  themselves  with  alkaline  water  or  bad  soap.     Ambly- 
opia and  myopia,  so  very  prevalent  among  typographists,  terminate 
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iko  bkutch  itiawu  by  the  author  of  the  diseases  of  this  interesting  class 
uf  artUaus,  with  whom  we  are  in  daily  contact,  and  whose  intelligence 
auit  iiilfgvuc't^  we  have  coiuttaut  reason  to  admire. — Lo  Sperivuniale, 
iKHH)mU>i',  Uo\),  |>ago  Jt>0. 


AJMBRZCAN  MBDZCAXi  LXTBRATURB. 

Lu  Iho  uuiubci'M  of  this  journal  for  the  post  year,  we  have  seyeral 
luuoai  ouliud  abtoutiou  to  the  healthy  growth  which  was  taking  place 
iu  our  uicUiciU  lii^^raiure,  auii  which  we  beliered  would  secure  to  it  a 
hi'ilUaub  future.  IhUgivw&h  has  been  since  steadily  going  on,  and 
oui'  uuiitipiiiiuu»  oi  tho  rattle  hare  been  fully  realized.  The  works  of 
\>iA»  Wood,  Bariieu.  IHilcon,  Gross,  Condie,  Flint,  La  Roche,  Meigs, 
\c.,  \s:.,  ha\o  bcou  receirednot  only  with  the  greatest  faror  at  home, 
but  \iA\c  obiaiuod  the  highest  commendations  from  the  critical  press 
ul'  lui  ci^^u  couutrLes.  We  have  on  preyioos  occasions  adverted  to  some 
111  Lho  lavorable  notices  given  of  the  works  of  the  authors  just  named, 
uuvl  w  0  would  now  call  attention  to  the  encomiums  which  have  been  be- 
bU>\^cd  ou  the  more  recent  works  of  Dr.  A.  Stille  and  Prq(  Hamilton. 

ihc  Edinburgh  Mf/lkal  Journal^  of  September  last,  in  a  review  of 
l>4.  Stille 's  Therapeutics  and  Materia  Medica,  thus  speaks  of  it: 

•  IvLirely,  indeed,  have  we  bad  submitted  to  us  a  work  on  medicine  so 
jHuulcrous  in  its  dimensions  as  that  now  before  us,  and  yet  so  fascinat- 
iug  iu  its  contents.  It  is,  therefore,  with  a  peculiar  gratification  that 
wc  recognize  in  Dr.  Stille  the  possession  of  many  of  those  more  dis- 
tinguished qualifications  which  entitle  him  to  approbation,  and  which 
justify  him  in  coming  before  his  medical  brethren  as  an  instructor. 
A  comprehensive  knowledge,  tested  by  a  sound  and  penetrating  judg- 
ment, joined  to  a  love  of  progress — which  a  discriminating  spirit  of 
inquiry  has  tempered,  so  as  to  accept  nothing  new  because  it  is  new, 
and  abandon  nothing  old  because  it  is  old,  but  which  estimates  either 
according  to  its  relations  to  a  just  logic  and  experience — manifests  it- 
self everywhere,  and  gives  to  the  guidance  of  the  author  all  the  assur- 
ance of  safety  which  the  difficulties  of  his  subject  can  allow.  In  con- 
clusion, we  earnestly  advise  our  readers  to  ascertain  for  themselves, 
by  a  study  of  Dr.  Stille's  volumes,  the  great  value  and  interest  of 
tho  stores  of  knowledge  they  present.  "We  have  pleasure  in  referring 
rather  to  the  ample  treasury  of  undoubted  truths,  the  real  and  as- 
sumed con(|UC6t  of  medicine,  accumulated  by  Dr.  Stille  in  his  pages; 
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and  commend  the  snm  of  his  labors  to  the  attention  of  oar  readers, 
as  alike  honorable  to  our  science,  and  creditable  to  the  zeal,  the  can- 
dor, and  the  judgment  of  him  who  has  garnered  the  whole  so  care- 
fully." 

In  the  Archives  G4n4rales  de  Mededne,  for  June  last,  it  is  reriewed 
in  equally  favorable  terms. 

The  reviewer  observes: 

"  If  it  were  desirable  to  prove  the  rapid  diffusion  of  medical  knowl- 
edge, we  could  not  point  to  a  better  example  than  this  treatise  on 
therapeutics.  The  author,  who  seems  to  have  spent  some  time  in 
France,  is  so  familiar  with  all  our  doctrines,  and  even  with  all  oar 
opinions,  that  his  erudition  might  well  be  envied  by  some  of  our  own 
compatriots.  He  is  no  less  at  home  with  the  investigations  of  Eng- 
lish and  German  science,  and  he  makes  use  of  all  these  Daaterials  with 
a  skill  and  discrimination  which  must  give  his  work  a  classical  position 
among  the  text-books  prepared  for  American  students.  *  *  * 
Being  under  the  necessity  of  criticising  it  as  though  it  were  a  French 
treatise  on  therapeutics,  our  highest  expression  of  praise  is  to  record 
our  regret  that  it  is  not  among  the  manuals  used  in  our  own  schools. 
*  *  *  Notwithstanding  these  little  criticisms,  which  are  rather 
matters  of  praise  in  an  elementary  work.  Dr.  Still^'s  book  deserves  to 
be  classed  among  the  best  and  most  practical  treatises  on  therapeutics." 

Prof.  Hamilton's  Treatise  on  Fractures  and  Dislocations  has  been 
equally  favorably  noticed  abroad.  The  London  Lancet  (May  5,  I860,) 
pronounces  it  to  be  "  a  valuable  contribution  to  the  surgery  of  most 
important  affections;"  and  adds,  "it  is  the  more  welcome,  inasmuch  as 
at  the  present  time  we  do  not  possess  a  single  complete  treatise  on 
fractures  and  dislocations  in  the  English  language.  It  has  remained 
*for  our  American  brother  to  produce  a  complete  treatise  upon  the  sub- 
ject, and  bring  together  in  a  convenient  form  those  alterations  and  im- 
provements that  have  been  made  from  time  to  time  in  the  treatment  of 
these  affections.  One  great  and  valuable  feature  in  the  work  before 
us  is  the  fact  that  it  comprises  all  the  improvements  introduced  into 
the  practice  of  both  English  and  American  surgery,  and  though  far 
from  omitting  mention  of  our  continental  neighbors,  the  author  by  no 
means  encourages  the  notion — ^but  too  prevalent  in  some  quarters — 
that  nothing  is  good  unless  imported  from  France  or  Germany.  The 
latter  half  of  the  work  is  devoted  to  the  consideration  of  the  various 
dislocations  and  their  appropriate  treatment,  and  its  merit  is  fully  equal 
to  that  of  the  preceding  portion." 
59 
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EDITOR'S    T^BLE. 

oLoaa  or  no  vovama. 

The  present  December  number  closes  Vol.  XL  of  the 
American  Medical  Gazette,  and  is  the  last  number 
for  the  year  1860. 

ALL  our  subscribers  are  reminded  that  their  pre- 
payment for  1861,  of  TWO  DOLLARS,  shouldnow  be  re- 
mitted, if  they  intend  to  continue  on  our  list,  and 
receive  the  Gazette  as  usual;  as  payment  in  advance 
is  henceforth  the  rule. 

Delinquents,  we  are  ashamed  to  say,  are  numerous, 
more  than  two  hundred  having  failed  to  pay  for  1860, 
and  nearly  the  same  number  are  in  arrears  for 
1869.  .Those  who  fail  to  receive  the  Gazette  as  here- 
tofore, after  this  number,  will  know  the  class  to  which 
they  belong,  and  may  renew  their  subscription  by  re- 
mitting their  arrears. 

||^=*  All  money  mailed  to  us  is  at  our  own  risk. 

New  subscribers  should  begin  with  the  January  num- 
ber, which  opens  the  12th  volume,  as  we  cannot  en- 
gage to  supply  those  who  delay  later  than  that  month. 
The  edition  will  be  conformed  to  the  number  of  sub- 
scribers who  pay  in  advance^  and  delinquents  will  be 
stricken  from  the  list.  We  still  retain  some  hundreds 
who  have  always  prepaid  from  1850  until  now,  and 
but  for  our  regard  for  these,  we  should  have  retired 

from  the  toils  of  journalism. 

- •••    I >i  ■ 

NEW  70RK  ACADEM7  OF  MEDICINR 

Important  discussions  have  occupied  the  late  meetings  of  this  body, 
and  have  since  appeared  in  the  Bulletin,  The  employment  of  intra- 
vaginal  and  intra-uterine  pessaries  in  the  treatment  of  uterine  prolap- 
sus, and  other  ''  displacements,"  are  again  coming  into  fashion.     Drs. 
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Peaslee,  Sims,  Thomas  and  Gardner,  were  the  prominent  speakers,  and 
the  whole  subject  of  pessaries  was  ventilated  pro  and  con,  inclnding 
the  narration  of  cases  by  some  of  these  gentlemen,  from  which  latter 
we  infer  that  these  instruments  are  constantly  used  unnecessarily,  very 
often  injuriously,  and  when  successfully,  in  cases  which  could  be  cured 
without  them.  The  indiscreet  and  even  indiscriminate  introduction  of 
pessaries,  to  which  certain  specialists,  and  those  ambitious  to  become 
such,  are  addicted,  needs  to  be  repressed,  not  encouraged.  Their 
mischiefs  and  dangers,  when  injudiciously  used,  need  to  be  dwelt  upon; 
and  especially  the  intraruterine  pessaries,  by  which  untold  evils,  often 
irreparable,  have  been  inflicted  upon  wives  and  mothers,  even  in  the 
attempts  to  introduce  them,  and  still  worse,  by  failing  to  remove  them, 
after  it  had  been  demonstrated  that  they  were  not  merely  useless,  but 
terribly  mischievous.  Moreover,  pessaries  are  merely  suspensory  and 
palliative,  and  fail  to  cure  prolapsus,  but  often  make  it  worse.  We 
have  often  known  them  to  be  worn  by  medical  advice,  when  a  high* 
heeled  shoe  would  have  been  equally  effectual,  and  less  injurious.  Bat 
new  pessaries  are  invented  by  almost  every  specialist.  * 

The  President  read  a  paper  on  Tetanus,  in  which  he  expressed  the 
opinion  that  traumatic  tetanus  is  a  self-limited  disease  and  wears  itself 
out;  and  infers  therefrom  that ''  support,  and  guarding  against  spasm,'' 
are  the  indications  of  treatment  called  for,  and  that  these  are  best  fnl- 
filled  by  "  asafoetida  in  enemata,  wine  and  fluid  nourishment  He 
thinks  the  disease  lasts  from  three  to  five  weeks,  before  it  **  wears  it- 
self out,"  and  that  one  kalf  of  those  judiciously  treated  recover  !  the  mor- 
tality being  referred  to  the  ''  excessive  employment  of  powerful  reme- 
dies." He  founds  these  opinions  on  a  report  of  thirty  cases,  of  which 
only  eleven!  proved  fatal,  these  being  doubtless  "  self-limited,'^  for  he 
admits  that  in  fatal  cases  death  is  apt  to  occur  in  four  or  five  days. 

These  will  be  strange  notions  to  practical  men  everywhere,  whose 
experience  has  taught  them,  that  in  cases  of  traumatic  tetanus,  dmth  is 
the  ruk,  and  recovery  ike  exception^  and  this  with  or  without  treatment. 
And  by  turning  to  the  authorities,  it  appears  that  the  exceptions  were 
those  treated  with  what  Dr.  W.  would  call  powerful  and  even  exce»* 
Bive  medication,  viz.,  opium,  chloroform,  YS.  aconite,  counter-irritants 
to  the  spine,  mercurials,  &c.  We  have  ourselves  seen  more  than  80 
cases  of  traumatic  tetanus,  and  have  witnessed  only  three  or  four  re- 
coveries, all  the  rest  dying  in  a  very  few  days,  from  the  exhanstioii, 
ending  in  asphyxia,  which  characterized  most  <rf  the  fatal  cases.  Nor 
in  any  of  these  were  any  powerful  or  excessive  measures  taken,  posnbly 
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And  since  writing  the  above,  the  November  number  of  the  London 
Lancei  having  reached  ns,  we  find  the  Hospital  record  of  the  month 
so  appropriate  and  corroborative  of  our  strictures  on  tetanus,  that  we 
insert  the  cases  in  King's  College,  by  Mr.  Fergusson;  St.  Bartholo- 
mew's, by  Mr.  Stanley;  Middlesex  Hospital,  by  Mr.  De  Morgan;  and 
the  London  Hospital,  by  Dr.  Curling;  men  who  know  what  they  are 
talking  about.  The  notion,  by  whomsoever  taught,  that  tetanus  is 
not  always  a  dangerous  disease,  imminently  hazardous  to  life,  and  likely 
to  be  fatal  at  any  period  from  one  day  to  thirty  dwys,  as  in  the  cases 
here  related,  finds  no  countenance  among  these  practical  men. 

Their  testimony  is  as  follows,  viz.: 

''  In  the  consideration  of  tetanus,  it  is  melancholy  to  reflect,  that 
recovery  is  the  rare  exertion,  sjidfatalUy  the  almost  invariable  rule  P^ 
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CABTLETON  MEDICAL  COLLEGE,  VERMOITT. 

This  veteran  School  announces  in  this  number  its  Sixtieth  Session, 
commencing  on  the  last  Thursday  in  February,  and  continuing  four 
months.  It  has  eight  professors,  and  holds  one  session  annually.  It 
has  now  a  Faculty  of  able  men  and  experienced  teachers,  and  those 
who  find  it  convenient  to  attend  a  Spring  Course,  cannot  do  better 
than  avail  themselves  of  the  facilities  here  afforded,  which  cannot  be 
excelled  anywhere  in  a  country  school.  The  locality  is  healthy,  the 
society  excellent,  and  the  instruction  will  be  thorough  and  by  practi- 
cal men.  Moreover,  the  expense,  which,  with  many,  is  a  considera- 
tion, will  be  less  than  half  that  incurred  in  any  of  the  Atlantic  cities. 
No  man  will  ever  regret  attending  three  full  courses  of  lectures  dur- 
ing his  pupilage,  which,  by  law,  cannot  be  less  than  three  years. 
Those  students  who  attend  Winter  Courses  in  any  of  the  cities,  will 
profitably  employ  the  Spring  months  by  spending  one  session  addi- 
tional at  Castleton,  which  can  be  reached  from  New  York  by  railroad, 
in  a  very  few  hours. 
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DEATH'S  DOIN0H9. 

Dr.  John  C.  Covil,  long  the  physician  to  our  city  prison,  died  Nov. 
4th,  1860,  8Bt.  52.  He  was  an  industrious  and  worthy  man,  and  a 
faithful  public  ofScer.  His  place  is  already  filled  by  the  appointment 
of  Dr.  Abbot  Hodgman,  with  Dr.  John  Simmons  as  assistant. 

Dr.  Richard  K.  Hoffman,  formerly  of  the  N.  Y.  Hospital,  died  in 
this  city  during  the  last  month,  set.  70.  He  was  an  able  and  estima- 
ble man. 
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DM,  OliZVBR  WBNOBLL  HOLMBS  AMD  EEX8  CRITZGB. 

W«  hare  iuMrted  Id  the  Oazbttb  only  a  few  of  the  criticisms  which 
the  late  oration  of  Dr.  Holmes  has  called  forth  in  the  journals;  and 
have  contented  oarselves  with  the  brief  *'  Book  Notice,"  written  on 
the  receipt  of  the  i>amphlet;  and,  as  we  think,  jostly  condemning  it  as 
unworthy  of  itn  author,  and  disreputable  to  his  profession. 

It  «eauui,  however,  that  while  several  of  the  journals  lack  courage 
lo  say  what  they  think,  at  least  two  of  them  openly  aTOw  themselTes 
as  endorsers  of  the  heresies  of  Dr.  Holmes,  and  undertake  his  defence, 
even  iu  the  must  exceptionable  portions  of  his  pamphlet  We  allude  to 
Dr.  itraiuarU's  Journal  of  Chicago,  and  Dr.  J.  Dickson  Bruns' Journal 
and  Review  of  Charleston. 

While  this  fact  proves  that  medical  skepticism  exists  in  our  ranks, 
where  we  ieaMt  expected  it,  yet  we  look  in  vain  for  that  "  Consistmeif 
which  \h  a  jewel/'  and  ought  to  be  pathognomonic  of  a  physician,  in 
the  wiiiiugii  of  any  of  this  new  sect.  For  while  maintaining  with  Dr. 
Holmes,  that  all  drugs  are  useless  and  mischievous,  except  only 
*'  ojiium,  wine  and  anasiheiics,*^  yet  these  sapient  gentlemen  still  fill 
their  journals  with  high  commendations  of  the  most  noxious  and  dele- 
teriouii  drugs  in  the  Materia  Medica,  publish  cases  of  cure  by  the  most 
violent  medication,  and  labor  with  all  their  might  to  indoctrinate  the 
prufessiou  into  tho  faith  in  drugs,  which  is  Dr.  Holmes'  peculiar  horror. 

From  the  identical  number  of  the  Charleston  Journal  and  Review, 
in  which  Dr.  Bruns  puffs  Dr.  Holmes,  and  his  treasonable  and  denun- 
ciatory pamphlet;  and  reaffirms  his  worst  arguments  in  behalf  of 
quacltcry,  and  his  puerile  rhodomontade  against  medicines,  as  worthy 
only  of  being  "  thrown  into  the  sea  for  the  benefit  of  mankind,  and  to 
poison  the  fishes,"  we  have  amused  ourselves  with  the  catalogue  of  drugs, 
which  this  honest  and  consistent  reviewer  recommends,  by  publishing 
the  cases  in  which  they  have  been  usefully  employed,  in  this  same 
November  number,  which  repeats  Dr.  Holmes'  protest  against  all  but 
"  opium,  wine  and  anaesthetics!"  Look  at  this  picture — and  then  on 
that!  Here  follows  the  list  of  "  innocent,  harmless  drugs,^^  so  highly 
recommended,  with  other  potent  agencies,  by  Dr.  Bruns  and  his  cor- 
respondents, viz.: 

Sulphate  of  Copper,  Tartar  Emetic,  Nitrate  of  Potash,  Sulphate  of 
Zinc,  Iodide  of  Potash,  Ergot,  Hoffmanns  Anodyne,  Sulphuric  Ether, 
Chlorate  and  Citrate  of  Potash,  Adds  and  Alkalies,  Ipecacuanha,  Spt^s 
leritfinlhini,  Nitrate  of  Silver,  Iron,  Strychnine,  Belladonna,  Calomel 
evtry  Itco  hours,  gr,  ij.,  Quevennt^s  Iron,  Quinine,  Cannabis  Indica, 
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Castor  Oilf  Cream  of  Tartar^  Camphor,  Aconite,  Nitric  Add,  Nitrate 
of  Copper^  Acetate  of  Ammonia,  Leeches,  Pyroligneous  Add,  Alum, 
Creosote,  Acetas  Plumhi,  Tr,  Ferri  Mur.,  Hydrarg.  cum  creta,  Collo- 
dion, Caustic  Potash,  Actual  Cautery,  Matico,  Persulphate  of  Iron, 
Blood-letting,  Fomentations,  Alteratives,  Stimulants,  Cathartics,  Dia- 
phoretics, Iodide  of  Iron,  Iodide  of  Quinine,  Vegetable  Tonics,  Mineral 
Adds,  Hydrastis  Canadensis,  Myrrh,  T'urpentine,  Chlorides  of  Soda, 
Limt  or  Zinc,  Nux  Vomica,  Veratrum  Viride,  Compound  Cathartic 
puis,  Sesquicarhonate  of  Ammonia,  J^.,  ^. 

Now  suppose  Dr.  Holmes'  benevolent  wish,  re-echoed  by  this  jour- 
nalist, that  all  these  agencies  were  thrown  into  the  sea,  were  realized. 
What  would  have  become  of  all  these  patients  ?  Or  suppose  that  a 
single  one  of  these  remedies,  viz..  Quinine,  and  its  equivalents,  were 
annihilated,  pray  what  would  become  of  our  Southern  brethren  in  mala- 
rious districts,  rife  with  their  climatic  fevers  ?  Would  not  city  and 
country  be  decimated,  aye,  depopulated  in  a  single  year  ?  And  this, 
though  opium,  wine,  and  anaesthetics  were  abundant.  But  we  forbear, 
contenting  ourselves  with  thus  holding  up  the  mirror  to  some  of 
our  mi^uided  brethren,  that  they  may  see  their  own  deformity.  Ver- 
hum  sat. 


»♦♦■ 


AGRICXniTXTRAL  RBSOURCES  OF  GEORGIA. 

Professor  Joseph  Jones,  M.D.,  of  the  Medical  College  of  Georgia, 
having  been  appointed  Chemist  to  the  Cotton-Planters'  Convention  of 
that  State,  has  published  his  first  report,  in  a  huge  octavo  pamphlet 
of  312  pages.  It  exhibits  the  agricultural  resources  of  that  State  to 
be  immense  and  inexhaustible,  and  proves  how  little  has  been  done  to 
develop  them  by  the  sparse  population  of  that  extensive  State,  in  which 
millions  of  acres  of  the  finest  land,  rich  to  repletion,  with  every  na- 
tive material  for  agricultural  improvement,  are  lying  uncultivated,  not 
only  going  to  waste,  but  rapidly  deteriorating  for  lack  of  industrious 
laborers.  The  luxuriant  crops  yielded  to  the  past  generation  by  the 
spontaneous  richness  of  the  soil,  and  this  with  but  little  labor  or  cul- 
tivation, have  exhausted  its  productiveness,  and  the  inhabitants  by 
tens  of  thousands  have  migrated  to  other  parts  of  the  State  and  to 
other  States  in  quest  of  more  productive  lands. 

The  agricultural  survey,  now  commenced  by  Professor  Jones,  as  the 
appointee  of  a  Convention  of  Cotton  Planters,  if  fostered  by  the  State 
and  carried  out  to  completion,  cannot  fail  to  work  a  mighty  revolu- 
tion in  the  political  and  commercial  status  of  that  great  State,  for 
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U^iyi*  ^M  *  territory  Sid  miles  in  length  from  North  to  Soath,  and 
9)14  luilw  in  breadth  from  East  to  West,  haring  thus  an  area  of 
M,000  Miunre  eoulea^  while  her  whole  popolation  scarcely  exceeds  that 
of  the  »lugle  city  of  New  York^  incIndiBg  half  a  mOlioa  of  the  colored 
race»  either  boiMl  or  free»  and  includes  almost  every  Tariety  of  climate, 
esiteudieg,  as  it  does»  from  the  almost  tropical  regions  upon  the  Atlan- 
tie  coai^t  to  the  cool  and  bracing  atmoephere  of  the  Blue  Ridge,  thus 
COMertiHC  ^^  ^^^'^  climate  of  any  State  in  the  XTaibiL  Sordy  the  time 
cauuot  be  distant  when  agrtcitltianits  viD  laDy  to  dcTcIop  the  resour- 
ces vf  iM  dvturable  a  country^  ami  rcscoe  ha  wonHnt  soil  from  the 
sterility  lo  which  Uie  richest  Daads  of  earth  are  destined  whrn  exhausted 
by  their  owu  ^roductivMcuMs  and  abandoned  without  labor  to  the  ele- 
eicttts,  aauueliy  deipmerating  by  ne^ect 


■•♦• 


cmcxnrAXi  iiAircBr  ahd  obsbrvbr. 

iHir  readers  who  know  the  plainness  of  speech  with  which  we  re- 
lied the  fool  dander  of  onr  Brooklyn  brethren,  of  which  we  con- 
vkrced  Messrs.  Sterens  and  Harpby,  will  not  be  surprised  to  learn 
C(uz  zh^j  bare  literally  exploded  with  rage  in  their  last  number,  and 
v;iii(,>cy  :b-rir  phials  of  wrath  upon  the  Gazette,  and  its  editor,  just  as 
:ac  z'-^'-*y  wrc*  wont  to  do  when  they  are  smarting  under  the  lash.  In- 
>cea  J  of  reiructiiig  their  falsehood,  as  they  had  promised  to  do,  and 
AS  we  opened  the  way  for  them  to  do,  and  doing  justice  to  Professor 
0*Leary  and  the  Long  Island  College  Hospital,  both  of  whom  they 
had  libeled,  thej  have  the  temerity  to  repeat  the  calumny.  We  there- 
fore proceed  to  the  relactant  task  of  "  nailing  them  to  the  counter  as 
reprobate  coin.''    Mark  how  a  plain  tale  shall  put  them  down. 

Chas.  O'Leary,  now  M.D.  and  Professor  of  Chemistry  in  the  Ohio 
Medical  College,  graduated  in  the  Long  Island  College  Hospital  at 
Brooklyn  in  March  last.  Before  being  admitted  to  his  examination, 
he  filed  the  proofs  required  by  law  that  he  had  pursued  the  study  of 
medicine  under  the  direction  of  reputable  practitioners  beyond  the 
full  term  of  three  years,  and  that  he  had  attended  a  full  course  of  lec- 
tures in  the  Ohio  Medical  College.  Whereupon,  on  full  proof  of  his 
qualifications,  the  Council  and  Faculty  conferred  on  him  the  degree  of 
M.D.  in  regular  course. 

Soon  after  Dr.  O'Leary  was  appointed  a  Professor  in  the  Ohio 
Medical  College.  This  was  the  head  and  front  of  his  offending  the 
linn  of  Stevens  &  Marphy,  who  forthwith  denounced  the  Collie 
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which  had  gradaated  him  in  their  Lancet  and  Observer,  by  falsely  alleg- 
ing that  he  had  not  studied  medicine  beyond  a  single  year!  and  had, 
therefore,  been  nnlawfally  introduced  into  the  profession.  They  gra- 
tnitoosly  and  rudely  called  upon  us  by  name  to  answer  to  this  foul 
calumny.  But  for  this  we  should  have  had  no  occasion  to  allude  to 
the  subject  in  the  Gazette;  but  having  been  thus  oijitraged  by  being 
obtruded  into  the  concerns  of  our  neighbors,  we  promptly  inquired 
into  the  facts  of  the  case,  and  responded  to  our  interrogators  by  a 
merited  rebuke,  which  it  seems  has  sadly  **  frightened  them  from  their 
propriety.^' 

The  pretext  they  now  give  for  appealing  to  us  by  name  is,  that  we 
had  spoken  kindly  of  the  Long  Island  College  Hospital  on  their  open- 
ing; as  we  have  since  done  of  the  Ohio  Medical  College,  and  as  we 
always  do  of  new  colleges  founded  by  honorable  men.  But  this  does 
not  justify  the  insult  of  being  called  on  to  defend  any  of  them  from 
every  libeler  whose  envy  or  malice  prompts  him  to  go  around  the 
world  with  a  dagger  in  his  right  hand. 

But  the  pretence  they  now  make  that  they  did  not  know  that  Dr. 
O'Leary  had  studied  in  Cincinnati  more  than  a  year,  is  an  aggrava- 
tion of  their  offence,  and  only  adds  insult  to  injury.  No  man's  charac- 
ter is  safe  if  such  a  press  is  to  be  tolerated  in  Cincinnati  or  elsewhere. 
We  do  not  now  marvel  at  the  everlasting  turmoils  in  the  profession  of 
.the  Queen  City,  or  the  success  of  Eclectic  quackery  there.  We  hope 
better  things  from  the  new  regime  now  inaugurated  in  that  city.  And 
as  to  the  idle  menaces,  and  even  impudent  threats  of  the  Lancet,  all 
concerned  may  not  only  defy,  but  despise  them.  Verhum  sat.  Bead 
the  following  letter: 
To  the  Editor  of  the  American  Medical  Guzette: 

Dear  Sir — A  sense  of  duty  to  Long  Island  College  Hospital 
obliges  me  to  notice  the  charges  brought  against  it  by  the  Cincinnati 
Lancet  and  Observer  in  reference  to  my  graduation.  Prior  to  the  issue 
of  the  last  number  of  this  journal  I  had  an  interview  with  Dr.  Murphy, 
the  man  who  originated  and  repeated  the  charge.  He  in  a  very  apolo- 
getic tone  wished  to  deny  that  he  had  been  prompted  by  any  motives 
pertaining  to  me  personally,  or  to  my  connection  with  the  Medical 
College  of  Ohio,  in  publishing  such  a  statement,  but  that  he  joined  in 
a  protest  of  the  Medical  Association  of  New  Haven  against  Long 
Island  College  for  graduating  students  under  the  required  time.  Prob. 
ably  Dr.  Murphy  alone  has  been  able  to  discover  that  such  a  pretext 
had  been  made.    Upon  being  asked  on  what  ground  he  based  his 
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dMVge,  ke  replied  tkai  it  wm  Uw  current  report  aiMB|^  the  pmftwitw 
tlat  I  kttd  been  stadjing  iMdidse  onlj  ose  jwr.  I  then  requerted 
him  to  aet  maide  eudi  Ttgoe  tathoritj  m  cvmntf  rtpari^  and  ind  oaa 
phjBciui  in  this  dtj  who  woold  affirm  on  his  word  the  troth  of  the 
itatmwint  made  bj  him,  and  I  shoold  be  willing  to  renoonee  m j  daim 
to  a  dqsree  in  medicine.  Pooibly  he  hinMelf  as  responsible  editor  maj 
be  wiUuig  to  affirm  the  truth  of  his  own  statement  I  farther  told 
Urn  that  against  his  cnrrent  report  I  had  snbmitied  to  the  editor  of 
tbe  joornal  the  written  testimony  of  a  re^iectable  physician,  in  order 
to  conrinoe  him  of  his  error,  and  gire  him  an  o^wrtonity  of  quietly 
cofrectiug  it.  Tlus  mode  of  repairing  a  wrong  seemed  not  congenial 
to  Us  taste — as  not  cafcniatcd  to  gain  him  the  singular  notoriety  he 
■ssJTi.  He  pretoredy  to  ose  his  own  sdeet  phrase,  pitching  into  Dr. 
Baese,  as  he  has  doae  In  the  last  issue.  He  shifted  from  his  first  state- 
ment, and  endeavors  to  uphold  his  diarge  in  saying  I  did  not  spend 
three  years  in  a  physiciatt's  ofliee.  Asnvedly  this  I  newer  professed 
to  hare  done.  I  hare  epeni  three  yean^  and  more,  in  the  study  of 
the  different  brandies  of  medicine  under  tiie  guidanee  of  regular  phy- 
skians,  and  of  this  I  haTe  giTen  satisfiMtoiy  testimony. 

I  wffl  take  no  further  notke  of  Dr.  Murphy's  statements — no  mat- 
ter under  what  fi)rm,  or  how  often  repeated,  but  will  leare  him  to  the 
free  exercise  of  his  pririlege  of  making  whaterer  statement  seems  to 
him  proper,  but  highly  improper  to  most  of  his  profession. 

Chas.  0'L£ast,  MJ).,  Prof.  Ohio  Med.  Collie. 


■»  ••- 


An  attempt  was  made  in  this  city  lately  to  awaken  political  feel- 
ing among  the  few  Soatbem  stadents  who  are  sojoarning  here  in  at- 
tendance upon  our  medical  colleges.  We  obserre  that  the  attempt 
has  been  a  failure,  and  so  far  as  we  can  learn,  neither  of  our  schools  is 
in  any  danger  of  a  stampede,  sach  as  distorbed  the  equanimity  of  our 
rhUadoIphia  brethren  last  year.  How  they  are  likely  to  fare  in  that 
oity  this  year,  we  are  not  informed,  though  we  hear  that  there  are 
Ibwtir  Southern  students  in  any  of  the  Northern  schools  the  present 
ym  than  usual.  This  was  anticipated  in  yiew  of  the  sectional  politi- 
eal  strife  which  agitates  the  country,  and  the  earnest  appeals  sen  t 
ft>rth  by  some  of  the  medical  journals  in  the  South,  to  the  profession 
aud  the  public,  for  medical  students  to  patronize  their  own  schools. 

Let  us  hope  that  the  commonwealth  of  medicine  may  soon  cease  to 
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be  difltarbed  by  so  irreleyant  a  controTersj,  as  now  threatens  the  pub- 
lic tranqnillity.  Let  the  political  parsons,  lawyers,  and  demagogaes 
rave  and  fight  if  they  will,  and  eren  divide  the  gorernment  by  geo- 
graphical lines  if  they  can;  bnt  let  physicians  know  their  calling  bet- 
ter, than  to  smite  theur  brethren  either  North  or  South.  Science  and 
partisan  politics  are  wholly  incompatible. 


-*** 


W.  a  T.  BffORTOir  AGAIN! 

This  everlasting  bore  has  been  laying  low  of  late,  and  has  mean- 
while been  trying  to  hnmbng  the  Commissioner  of  Patents  at  Wash- 
ington into  a  renewal  of  the  bogns  patent  for  Letheon,  a  secret  compound^ 
as  he  then  called  it,  for  etheriasation.  But  again  he  has  been  repelled, 
and  his  fraudalent  pretensions  been  defeated. 

But  already  he  is  after  our  Commissioners  of  Emigration  in  New 
York,  in  forma  pauperis^  holding  out  his  hat  for  compensation!  And 
for  what  ?  For  stealing  from  the  late  Dr,  Horau  WellSf  and  ever 
since  robbing  his  widow,  of  the  credit  of  discovering  the  ansssthetio 
effects  of  inhaling  ether,  which  WeDs  proclaimed  his  purpose  to  re- 
veal pro  bono  publico.  In  an  evil  hour  he  disclosed  his  secret  to  this 
Morton,  a  Boston  dentist,  who  had  been  his  pupil;  who,  thinking  he 
spied  money  in  it,  forthwith  called  ether  ''  Letheon,  a  new  compound,'* 
and  sued  out  a  patent,  which  he  has  often  tried  to  enforce,  suing  the 
doctors  and  hospitals,  until  finding  his  patent  repudiated  by  the  V.  S. 
Government,  State  and  City  Governments,  and  everywhere  in  Europe 
and  America,  is  now  trying  to  wheedle  out  of  those  who  know  no 
better,  a  pittance  under  the  pretence  of  poverty,  which,  in  equity, 
ought  to  be  his  reward.  We  have  long  since  done  our  duty,  by  ex- 
posing the  imposture. 


^♦♦« 


DENTAL  COSMOS 

Is  the  title  of  another  monthly  journal,  devoted  to  Dentistry,  published 
at  Philadelphia,  and  edited  by  Drs.  White,  McQuillen,  and  Zeigler. 
It  is  well  sustained  by  contributors,  and  is  edited  with  marked  ability. 
We  learn  by  the  last  number,  that  the  Dental  profession  of  the  country 
are  about  to  do  themselves  honor  by  the  general  and  spontaneous  ac- 
tion they  have  taken  on  the  occasion  of  the  lamented  death  of  Prof. 
Chapin  A.  Harris,  M.D.,  of  Baltimore,  long  one  of  the  most  eminent 
of  their  fatemity.  Their  excellent  resolutions,  their  admirable  letter 
of  condolence  to  the  bereaved  widow,  and  their  resolve  to  raise  a  pe- 
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cuniarj  testunonial  for  the  family  of  the  deceased,  are  all  in  good  taste, 
and  speak  Yolomes  in  faTor  of  the  Dental  Profession.  We  perceiye 
that  our  friends,  Drs.  Eleazer  Parmlj  and  Solyman  Brown,  are  among 
the  leaders  in  this  noble  movement,  in  which  they  are  amply  sustained 
by  the  brethren  everywhere.  We  honor  the  motives  of  all  concerned, 
and  will  be  happy  to  chronicle  its  successful  issue. 


■♦♦* 


OAK  ORCHARD  ACID  EUPRINO  ^^ATBR. 

This  valuable  mineral  water,  adapted  to  medicinal  use  in  a  variety 
of  diseases,  is  found  to  be  curative  by  its  external  application,  as  well 
as  when  taken  internally;  as  might  be  anticipated  from  the  variety 
and  proportions  of  chemical  combinations  it  contains,  as  shown  by  its 
published  analysis.  We  have  reliable  evidence  of  its  great  utility  as 
a  tonic  and  astringent,  and  are  not  surprised  to  learn  that  many  of 
our  medical  men  are  beginning  to  appreciate  its  powers,  and  to  pre- 
scribe it. 

Hiram  W.  Bostwick,  Esq.,  has  the  sole  agency  for  supplying  it,  at 
the  Metropolitan  Building,  574  Broadway,  New  York.  He  is  in 
every  way  a  reliable  man,  and  worthy  of  the  confidence  of  the  pro- 
fession and  the  public. 


-»♦* 


THE  BOSTON  MEDICAL  AND  SURQICAIi  JOURNAL 

Gravely  announces  that  Dr.  Holmes'  address  receives  "  a  very  able 
and  well-written  review"  in  the  Charleston  Medical  Journal.  But  it 
has  not  annonnced  the  **  able  and  well-written  reviews''  of  that  same 
address  in  other  quarters,  viz.,  the  Maryland  and  Virginia  Journal, 
New  Orleans  Medical  Journal,  &c.  Query,  was  that  review  in  the 
Charleston  Journal  written  in  Boston  ?  From  all  that  appears,  it 
might  have  been  furnished  by  Dr.  Holmes  himself.  We  suggest  to 
our  Boston  confreres  that  they  ought  not  to  ignore  the  New  Haven 
review  of  Dr.  Holmes,  which  appeared  in  the  great  quarterly  at 
Philadelphia,  for  it  is  no  less  a  defence  of  Dr.  Holmes,  and  his  hereti- 
cal and  poetical  vagaries,  and  onght  to  be  formally  announced. 


»»« 


HOSPITAL  STAFFS  AND  SPECIALISTS 

Will  find  on  p.  920  of  this  number  an  article  which  will  enlighten 
them  on  topics  in  relation  to  which  they  need  wisdom.  It  is  a  sad 
thing  to  know  that  some  of  them  "  never  read  the  journals."  They 
arrived  at  perfection  long  ago  I 
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BXELLBVXTB  HOSPITAIi. 

The  medical  class  opened  their  clinical  course  on  the  24th  of  October. 
Addresses  were  made  bj  the  Hon.  S.  Draper,  Dr.  Mott  and  Dr.  Fran- 
cis, in  the  presence  of  some  two  hundred  students.  The  new  commis- 
sioners have  spent,  within  six  months,  some  $50,000,  for  improving  the 
condition  of  the  institution,  which  had  degenerated  into  chaotic  con- 
fusion, and  sadly  needed  reform.  It  is  still  without  a  medical  head, 
and  while  it  so  continues,  must  degenerate  both  physically  and  mor- 
ally. Under  proper  government,  it  might  be  made  more  useful  to  the 
schools,  now  that  the  fee  to  students  is  abolished,  and  clinical  lectures 
are  free. 


THE  NASHVILLE  BIEDICAL  RECORD 

Appears  in  a  new  dress,  taking  nearly  the  form  of  the  London  Lancet; 
is  to  appear  monthly,  each  number  containing  16  pages,  at  $2  per 
annum.  It  is  to  be  edited  by  Professors  Abemathy,  Maddin,  and 
Callender,  all  of  Shelby  College.  Professor  Wright,  the  former  editor, 
is  to  contribute  to  its  columns.  The  November  number  looks  and 
promises  well. 

MISCELLANEOUS   ITEMS. 

Military  Surgery, — Prof.  Frank  H.  Hamilton,  of  the  L.  I.  College 
Hospital,  will  give  his  next  Preliminary  Course  on  this  topic,  with 
which  he  has  acquired  great  familiarity.  Our  army  surgeons,  and 
those  intending  to  become  such,  will  find  such  a  course  profitable  to 
them,  as  it  will  be  to  medical  students  generally. 

The  Csesarean  operation  has  been  recently  performed  at  Bellevue 
Hospital,  by  Dr.  B.  F.  Barker,  in  a  case  of  contracted  pelvis.  The 
child,  weighing  nine  pounds,  was  removed  alive,  and  the  mother  lived 
until  the  fifth  day.    We  have  a  report  of  the  case  promised. 

Professor  E.  S.  Cooper,  of  San  Francisco,  has  twice  performed  the 
Cesarean  operation  successfully. 

Professor  Kaphael,  of  the  Charity  Hospital,  lately  reduced  a  dislo- 
cation of  the  femur  into  the  ischiatic  notch,  by  manipiUation,  after 
anaesthesia  had  been  produced  by  chloroform. 

Two  patients  have  been  poisoned  at  the  New  York  Hospital  by 
conspirators  in  the  same  ward,  who  mixed  Croton  oil  in  their  food. 

Dr.  Charles  D.  Smith,  of  New  York,  who  has  been  absent  on  a 
European  tour,  has  returned  to  his  home. 
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^ew  York  Medical  CawUy  Soddy. — At  the  Annnal  Meetiogof  this 
Boolety,  held  Not.  12,  the  following  officers  were  elected  for  the  en- 
suing year:— President,  Dr.  H.  D.  Bulkley;  Ylce-President,  Dr.  Al- 
fired  Undcrhill;  Recording  Secretary,  Dr.  Henry  8.  Downs;  Corre- 
s|>ondlng  Secretary,  Dr.  S.  A.  Pardy;  Treasurer,  Dr.  Beqj.  R.  Rob- 
ion.  It  is  stateil  there  are  now  about  four  hundred  and  fifty  members 
living,  and  that  the  Society  has  had  six  hundred  members. 

Ntm  York  Academy  of  Medidne, — ^The  annlTcrsary  meeting  was  held 
on  Weilnesday  erening,  NoTcmber  T,  in  the  hall  of  the  Historical 
Society.  The  oration  was  delivered  by  the  President,  Dr.  John 
Watson,  to  a  select  audience. 

The  Mcilical  Department  of  the  UniTersity  of  the  Pacific  open  their 
thiid  regular  session  at  San  Francisco  on  the  first  Monday  of  Novem- 
ber, in  connection  with  a  Clinical  Infirmary.  The  Faculty  seem  to 
ettcouuter  much  opposition  to  dissections,  whidi  most  strangely  has 
the  sympathy  of  the  public  press.  But  the  ardor  with  wluch  the  pro- 
fcssioa  is  cultivated  there  will  not  long  submit  to  be  debarred  from 
the  study  of  Anatomy.  The  use  of  the  dead  to  the  livlug  must  soon 
become  apparent  to  the  authorities  there,  as  intelligence  supplants  su- 
perstition and  pr^udice. 

Pr  11  W.  Raxlcv.  of  Baltimore,  has  remored  to  San  Francisco, 
Oal  lie  i<  a  iVoroo^'h  Anatomist  and  an  accomplished  Sargeon,  and 
wr'  rrv^vc  n-  ^uvuisition  to  the  profession  on  the  Pacific,  either  as  a 
tes' V^-  0-  r-Kti'!ioner.  He  distingaished  himself  as  a  Professor  in  the 
Wo  m1^ -.i  collect. -"^  '^^  ^^^  Washington  University  of  Baltimore. 

,'.\  .•  ,.....,.  V  ^'^'''^  ^^  ^f!'\  ^  ^°^  ^^  the  most  accomplished 
.  ; ;:  ::;.:<  .^*^-^^ ^°*'^'  *°^ '°  ^^'  ^^^'  ^^^^  ^^^isher,  at  Chicago 
"'"'!  ::":v  ^^^t'  ^"'"'7"^  ^'^^'^  the  witness  stand  for  two 
.  V.  r;- -^.    XS  e  are  not  surprised  to  learn  that  he  was  equal  to 

"•*■ '  *':i..K-'  •":*  "T^"  ^^^^'°  ^P^'^^^°«  from  the  Court  and  iarv 
t-^  ci>»>y  he  the  issue  of  the  ease.  ^' 


..sue 


„    ,,f!.<-^».  of  Ifidon,  has  been  appointed  Analyst  of  that  city 

'  \,.,}m  by  public  authority  for  the  analysis  of  the  food,  drinks' 

***:>  *"•'  "'"'^  ^y  t^e  inhabitants  of  that  metropolis.    The  direc- 

--^.jHuitary  matters  in  London  is  not  left  to  a  clique  of  office- 

,.v^^  whose  selfish  schemes,  as  in  New  York,  defeat  any  organiza- 

^^^  ,«•  the  protection  of  the  public  health,  by  the  systematic  prohibi- 

<>  ft  Hdulterations  in  the  necessaries  of  life. 
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BOOK     NOTICES. 

On  DiSEASBfi  FECOIiUB  TO  WOMEN,  DICLUDIMO  DlSPLiXraiEBTa  OF  THE  UtESDS.    Bj 

Hugh  L.  Hodob,  M.D.,  ProfeBsor  of  Obstetrics  and  DiseiiBes  of  Women  and 
Children,  in  the  Uniyersitj  of  FennsylYaoiai.  With  ori|final.  illustrations. 
Philadelphia:  Blanchard  &  Lea.    1860. 

We  gladly  welcome  this  new  and  original  work,  by  an  author  who,  though 
not  addicted  to,  or  afflicted  by  any  cacoethes  scfribendi,  has  at  last  yentared  to 
publish  "  the  results  of  his  observations  and  reflections  on  the  diseases  peculiar 
to  women." 

Although  heretofore  comparatively  silent,  yet  for  forty  years  or  more,  the 
author  has  been  devoted  to  this  important  department  of  medical  science,  bolh 
as  a  teacher  and  practitioner;  and  has  acquired  a  reputation  in  both  capacities, 
certainly  second  to  no  man  in  the  country.  And  from  the  cursoij  examination, 
which  is  all  we  have  as  yet  been  able  to  make  of  the  book,  we  judge  it  to  pos- 
sess both  novelty  and  merit,  entitling  it  to  rank  with  the  best  contributfons 
ever  made  to  our  American  medical  literature.  We  shall  take  occasion  in  a 
future  number  to  indicate  some  of  its  claims  to  the  position  we  award  to  it 

The  work  is  inscribed  to  the  Alumni  of  the  great  school  to  which  the  autiior 
has  been  so  long  attached,  by  whom  it  cannot  fail  to  be  highly  estimated.  A 
brief  and  significant  letter  to  Professor  Charles  D.  Meigs,  of  the  Jefferson  Medi- 
cal College,  is  prefixed,  in  response  to  the  similar  salutation  of  the  author  hy 
the  latter  gentfeman,  in  his  work  on  the  same  subject,  published  a  few  years 
ago.  The  genial  and  kindly  spirit  of  this  response,  like  the  letter  to  which  it 
refers,  is  in  excellent  taste,  and  shows  the  entente  eordiaie  which  has  ever  sub- 
sisted between  these  two  great  rivals,  and  greater  friends,  in  the  same  city. 
Their  example  in  this  respect  is  alike  honorable  to  themselves  and  the  profession. 

The  publishers  have  brought  out  this  work  in  a  style  of  snperexcellence, 
with  exquisite  illustrations,  and  in  elegant  finish,  except  that  in  our  copy  there 
are  defects  in  printing,  the  pages  varying  in  color  fh)m  black  to  pale,  a  fault 
which  we  have  seldom  noticed  in  the  work  of  our  old  friends  of  the  Collins 
press. 

Compendium  of  Human  Histologt.  By  C.  Morel,  Professor  agr6g6  a  la  Faculty 
de  M6decine  de  Strasbourg.  Illustrated  by  28  plates.  Translated  and  Edited 
by  W.  H.  Van  Buben,  M.D.,  Professor  of  Anatomy  in  the  University  of  New 
York,  &c.    New  York:  Bailli^re  Brothers,  1861. 

This  is  truly  a  compendium,  and  condenses  the  Idnd  and  extent  of  Histologi- 
cal knowledge,  which  every  student  of  general  and  minute  anatomy  needs, 
and  will  seek  in  vain  in  any  other  book,  which  we  have  extant  in  our  language. 
The  importance  of  this  comparatively  new  science  to  physiological  and  patho- 
logical researches  now  in  progress,  renders  the  appearance  of  this  work  a  source 
of  congratulation. 

The  translator  and  editor  has  done  good  service  to  the  profession  and  to  the 
book  itself  by  the  annotations  he  has  made,  which,  though  brief,  are  appropriate 
and  judicious.  The  publishers  also  merit  thanks  for  the  style  in  wnich  they 
have  issued  the  work,  and  the  elegance  of  its  numerous  plates,  which  enhance  its 
value  and  utility.    Price  $3.00. 

An  Epitomb  of  Subgebt.  By  J.  Beadnell  Gill,  M.D.  London:  H.  BailU^re. 
1860. 

This  little  book, "  price  one  shilling,''*  contains  notes  or  outlines  on  the  theory 
of  surgery,  in  axiomatic  style,  and  may  be  useful  to  aid  the  memory  of  students, 
as  it  can  be  carried  in  the  vest  pocket  for  reference.  Brevity,  sententiousness, 
and  condensation,  seem  to  have  been  the  objects  of  the  author,  even  at  the  ex- 
pense of  perspicuity.  The  author,  however,  has  prepared  an  ISpitome  of  Botany 
m  the  same  style,  and  seems  to  understand  his  subject 
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Bbihusb:  Its  Histobt  asd  Trbatment.    By  Walter  Chakmino,  MJ).    Boston: 
Ticknor  &  Fields.    1860. 

This  is  a  pamphlet  well  wortlij  of  tlie  study  of  phydoiansi  and  equally  adapt- 
ed to  persons  siiiflfering*ander  olironio  disease,  and  especially  that  large  class  of 
patients  who  are  the  Tictims  of  morbid  states  of  the  nerrons  system. 

We  haye  never  seen  anything  from  the  pen  of  the  author,  and  he  is  a  frequent 
contributor  to  the  Boston  Joumaly  which  did  not  interest  and  profit  us.  And 
we  regard  this  latest  of  Ids  literary  labors  as  eminently  worthy  of  being  studied. 
It  has  all  the  attraction  of  a  romance,  while  its  graphic  and  truthful  narratiyes 
of  bed-cases  and  their  cure,  possess  intrinsically  yery  great  merit,  by  their  skill- 
ful discrimination,  and  scientific  practice  adopted  in  their  treatment  We 
trust  that  this  instructiye  pamphlet  may  haye  a  wide  circulation. 

Phtsioian's  Yisitino  List,  Diabt,  and  Book  of  Engagbxentb  fob  1861.   Phila- 
delphia: Lindsay  &  Blakiston. 

This  is  the  original  work,  issued  "hj  the  publishers  many  years  since:  and  has 
dnce  become  an  Annual,  and  obtained  a  wide  circulation.  We  aayise  our 
readers  to  order  it  in  time,  and  not  be  obliged  to  substitute  any  of  the  numer- 
ous imitations'  with  which  the  market  is  glutted,  and  to  buy  which  they  will 
be  bored  by  peddling  agents,  as  the  year  draws  to  its  close. 

One  of  these  is  gotten  up  by  a  notorious  quack,  long  since  expelled  from  the 
American  Medical  Association,  and  yet  he  has  the  assurance  to  advertise  it 
largely  in  some  of  the  Medical  Journals.    Plagiarism  is  his  trade. 

Statibtigal  Rbfobt  of  thb  Sickness  anb  Mobtalitt  in  the  Abmt  of  the  U.  S. 
FROM  1855  to  1860. 

This  valuable  document,  making  a  large  quarto  volume,  bv  Richard  H.  Goo- 
lidge,  M.D.,  Assistant  Surgeon,  has  been  prepared  under  the  direction  of  the 
Surgeon-General  of  the  U.  S.  Army,  Dr.  Thomas  Lawson;  and  by  his  courtesy 
we  have  been  favored  with  a  copy,  which  we  shall  notice  hereafter.  We  have 
only  space  gratefully  to  acknowledge  its  receipt. 

PsOOEEDINaS  OF  THE  AMERICAN  PHARMACEUTICAL  ASSOCIATION. 

This  volume  is  already  issued,  and  aboands  with  interesting  and  practical 
matter,  demonstrating  the  ardor  and  industry  with  which  its  members  are  in- 
spired. The  late  convention  was  held  in  New  York,  and  was  very  generally 
attended  by  delegates  from  abroad,  working  men,  who  took  an  active  part  in  the 
proceedings.  No  more  useful  organization  exists,  in  any  department  of  the 
medical  profession,  and  their  transactions  for  1860  make  a  beautiful  and  at- 
tractive volume. 

Receipts  will  appear  in  the  next  number  for  Janaarj. 
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^HE  imUSTEES  AND  FACULTY 


OP  THE 


NEW  YORK  MEDICAL  COLLEGE, 


AND 


CHARITY   HOSPITAL, 

Respectfally  announce  to  the  profession,  that  for  this  Elevefnih 
Session  of  the  College,  they  have  united  in  a  reorganization^  and  with 
the  view  of  conforming  to  the  earnest  and  repeated  recommenda- 
tions of  the 

AMERICAN  MEDICAL  ASSOCIATION. 

« 

1.  They  have  increased  the  number  of  professorships  and  of  the 

branches  taught  in  the  school,  which  they  propose  to  augment  by 
additional  appointments. 

2.  They  have  provided  for  an  increase  of  the  number  of  hours 
devoted  to  practical  instruction,  and  for  a  reduction  of  the  number 
of  didactic  lectures  in  each  day. 

3.  They  have  extended  the  term  of  their  Annual  Session  to  six 
months,  and  they  design  to  give  a  Summer  Course  of  four  months 
by  the  Faculty,  so  as  to  fully  occupy  the  academic  year  for  the 
benefit  of  such  students  as  may  find  it  convenient  to  remain  in  the 
city. 

4.  They  will  require  daily  examinations,  or  recapitulation  of  lec- 
tures. 

6.  They  have  provided  for  thorough  instruction  in  Clinical  Medr 
idne^  Surgery  and  Obstetrics,  and  will  continue  the  College  Clinics 
throughout  the  Course,  in  addition  to  the  multiplied  opportunities 
afforded  by  our  numerous  Hospitals,  Infirmaries,  Dispensaries, 
Nurseries,  &c.,  to  all  of  which  our  students  will  have  access. 


ANNUUg  ANNOUNCEMENT  OF  THE 


6.  They  hare  set  apart  one-third  of  the  College  building  for  a 
Hospiialj  where  everything  pertaining  to  a  well-regulated  institution 
will  be  fhmished  under  the  same  roof. 

1.  They  are  required  by  their  charter  to  condnct  the  final  exam- 
ination of  all  candidates  for  the  Doctorate  before  an  Independent 
Board  of  Examiners,  appointed  as  Censors  by  the  Trustees;  and  in 
addition,  the  State  Medical  Society  has  the  privilege  of  being  rep- 
resented by  the  Censors,  to  see  that  the  laws  of  the  State,  in  regard 
to  age  and  term  of  study,  are  complied  with,  and  that  no  unworthy 
or  unqualified  candidate  be  advanced  to  the  degi^ee  of  Doctor  of 
Medicine  by  this  College. 

8.  They  earnestly  recommend  that  all  private  teachers  and  pbj" 
sicians  who  receive  pupils  into  their  offices  shall  insist  upon  prelimr 
inary  education;  and,  when  possible,  instruction  in  a  prepa/ratory 
school,  before  entering  upon  their  Collegiate  course. 

In  thus  conforming  to  the  expressed  voice  of  the  whole  profession, 
by  their  representatives  in  our  National  Congress,  the  Trustees  and 
Faculty  respectfully  submit  whether  they  ought  not  to  be  sustained 
in  these  efforts  at  reform  in  medical  education,  the  necessity  of  which 
is  notorious. 

They  enter  upon  this  work  not  without  misgivings,  but  resolved 
on  doing  their  whole  duty  in  this  regard,  and  rely  upon  their 
brethren  in  the  profession  everywhere,  who  have  urged  these  iden- 
tical improvements,  for  success.  If  all  such  will  combine  their  patron- 
age and  influence,  the  result  cannot  be  doubted. 


N£W  TOBK  MEDICAL  COLLEGE   AND  HOSPITAL.  W 


<Si>0Ut%t   §i0i^pitHt. 


The  Board  of  Trustees  are  happy  to  announce,  that  through  the 
aid  of  its  members,  the  Alumni  and  many  kind  friends  of  the  Col- 
lege, they  are  now  able  to  offer  to  the  Medical  Profession,  and  to 
the  students  of  medicine,  the  practical  advantages  they  have  for 
years  held  in  contemplation. 

Fully  aware  of  the  incomparable  advantages  of  practical  instruc- 
tion over  that  of  didactic  lectures,  they  have  opened  a  part  of  the 
College  building  as  a  Hospital.  *  Here  the  Professors  of  Surgery 
may  offer  operations  to  the  class,  from  which  they  would  otherwise 
be  precluded,  because  of  the  danger  attending  removal  from  the 
surgical  theatre  to  a  distant  bed;  and  the  after-treatment,  often  as 
important  to  the  student  as  the  operation,  can  thus  be  exhibited  in 
its  successive  stages. 

The  superior  advantages  which  the  student  may  here  derive  from 
the  instruction  of  the  Professors  of  the  Practice  of  Medicine,  of  Ob- 
stetrics, and  Diseases  of  Women  and  of  Children,  must  be  apparent 
— where  the  eye  and  the  other  senses  can  be  so  successfully  appealed 
to,  in  impressing 'the  memory;  and  where  the  judgment  of  the 
student  may  be  exercised  in  the  diagnostication  of  disease. 

Here  the  student  will  find,  too,  an  unsurpassed  opportunity  for 
the  practical  study  of  Pharmacy  and  the  dispensing  of  medicines. 


ANNUAL    ANNOUNCEUENT    OP   THE 


€itj)  ^OjGitiitntiEi  anil  Si$pm$mt$, 


TPB  STATE  EMIGRANTS'  HOSPITAI., 

One  of  the  largest  in  tlie  tountry,  is  opt'ii  for  diruct  clinical  teaeli- 
iDgs  by  Prof.  Camochan,  who  is  its  Surgoon-in-Chief.  This  hospital 
contains  about  1,5U0  beds,  and  has  accommodated  more  tlian 
15,000  patients  annually;  1,800  children  were  treated  here,  and 
Too  women  dchvcred,  dTiring;  a  single  year. 


BLACKWELL'B  ISLAND  HOSPITALS. 

T!ie  Worli-Honse,  Penitentiary  HoRpital,  Stnall-Pox  llospilal, 
and  AlniB-lIonsea  are  included  in  these  institutions.  Over  10,000 
patients  are  treated  hero  annually,  presenting  all  forms  of  uterine, 
cutaneous,  and  venereal  diseaaea.  Dr.  W.  W,  Sanger  is  the  Resi- 
dent Physician. 


NEW  YORK  HOSPITAL. 
This  hospital,  which  is  one  of  the  hnest  in  the  country, 
abont  400  beds,  occupied  by  over  3,000  patients  annually.     It  has 
a  library  containing  over  5,000  volumes.     Stadenta  are  allowed  to 
attend  the  post-mortem  examinations. 


NEW   YORK  MEDICAL   COLLEGE  AND   HOSPITAL. 
BELLEVUE  HOSPITAL. 

This  institution  of  the  Aims-House  Department  is  now  under 
the  control  of  the  Commissioners  of  Charities  and  Correction,  who 
have  undertaken  improvements  which  will  greatly  enhance  its  use- 
fulness. They  will  make  all  the  appointments  for  the  medical  staff, 
including  the  house  physicians  and  surgeons,  among  whom  vacancies 
are  frequently  occurring,  by  the  expiration  of  the  time  of  the  incum- 
bents. These  situations  are  desirable  and  accessible  to  diligent 
students,  who  will  qualify  themselves  to  pass  the  required  ordeal. 

Clinical  lectures  are  given  regularly  in  the  hospital  by  the  phy- 
sicians and  surgeons  in  attendance,  and  for  a  trifling  fee  their  ad- 
vantages may  be  realized.  The  inmates  are  reported  weekly  to 
average  900,  including  all  the  varieties  of  disease,  making  an  aggre- 
gate annually  of  some  4,000  patients. 


OTHER  CLINICAL  OPPORTUNITIES. 

These  great  Hospitals  include  but  a  small  share  of  the  public 
provision  made  in  this  great  city  for  the  sick  poor.  Our  five  Dis- 
pensaries cover  the  out-door  poor  of  the  entire  city,  and  their  joint 
report  for  1859  shows  a  total  of  134,418  patients  registered. 

Besides,  the  "  German  Dispensary  of  the  City  of  New  York " 
will  offer  some  1,600  or  1,700  cases,  yearly,  of  infantile  diseases, 
which  will  increase  the  opportunities  of  studying  infantile  pathol- 
ogy, under  the  daily  supervision  of  Professor  Jacobi. 

Our  Eye  Infirmary  and  Hospital,  Children's  Nursery,  and  nu- 
merous other  similar  institutions  are  ever  thronged  with  patients, 
and  all  may  be  made  tributary  to  the  practical  instruction  of  stu- 
dents. 
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§t^utmttnU  0f  fuUnttittn. 


GHXSMISTR7  AND  TOXICOLOQ7. 

Impressed  with  the  importance  of  the  discoveries  of  modern 
chemistry  in  enabling  the  physician  better  to  comprehend  the  changes 
wrought  in  our  hvmam  laboratories  by  the  air  we  breathe,  the  liquids 
we  drink,  and  the  food  we  eat,  as  well  as  by  the  medicines  we  may 
be  occasionally  called  upon  to  employ;  and  aware  of  the  impossi- 
bility of  imparting  retainable  chemical  information  by  lectures  and 
experiments  alone,  be  they  ever  so  brilliant  and  attractive,  it  will 
be  the  rule  of  this  institution,  that  every  candidate  for  graduation 
shall  have  devoted  a  portion  of  his  time  in  the  practice  of  chemical 
manipulations  in  the  analytical  laboratory  provided  in  the  College. 

With  the  determination  of  perfecting  this  system  of  instruction 
more  completely,  the  Chair  of  Chemistry  has  been  divided.  Gen- 
eral and  Medical  Chemistry  will  be  under  the  charge  of  Prof.  Dore- 
Mus;  such  topics  being  selected  as  are  best  suited  for  the  medical 
student,  with  analyses  by  the  students  of  urine,  urinary  calculi,  &c. 

The  department  of  Toxicdogy  will  be  treated  by  Prof.  Bern.  L. 
BuDD,  whose  familiarity  with  the  legal  as  well  as  the  chemical  relation- 
ships of  this  subject  will  be  employed  for  the  benefit  of  the  students. 

The  analytical  laboratory  will  be  employed  by  both  Professors, 
and  is  their  chief  reliance  for  awakening  an  interest  in  a  department 
notoriously  neglected  by  the  medical  student,  and  where  they  trust 
to  be  successful  in  conveying  some  chemical  information  which  shall 
prove  of  practical  service. 
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CLINICAL  AND  OPERATIVE  SURQERT. 

Prof.  Carnochan  is  amply  provided  with  all  needful  apparatus, 
instruments,  casts,  models,  plates,  and  colossal  drawings,  &c.,  which 
he  will  have  occasion  to  employ  in  illustrating  his  course.  The  dif- 
ferent modes  of  performing  all  the  surgical  operations  will  be  illus- 
trated upon  the  cadaver  before  the  class. 


THEOR7  AND  PRACTICE  OF  MEDICINE  AND  MEDICAL 

JURISPRX7DENCE. 

Prof.  Reese  will  introduce  his  course  by  a  few  preliminary  lectures 
on  Hygiene  and  Prophylactic  Medicine.  The  Practice  of  Medicine, 
including  the  science  and  the  art,  will  then  be  systematically  taught 
by  didactic  lectures,  accompanied  by  pathological  drawings,  models, 
casts,  &c.,  and  the  presentation  of  cases,  with  practical  instructions 
in  diagnosis  and  treatment  The  latest  improvements  in  practice 
will  be  fully  examined.  Medical  Jurisprudence  will  be  reserved 
for  the  latter  part  of  the  course,  when  the  class  will  be  better 
prepared  to  study  it. 


PRINCIPLES  AND  PRACTICE  OF  SURGERT  AND  SURGI- 
CAL PATHOLOGY. 

Prof.  Raphael's  course  of  lectures  will  embrace  an  exposition 
of  the  latest  views  and  improvements  with  which  modem  surgery 
and  surgical  pathology  have  been  enriched.  It  will  be  fully  illus- 
trated by  all  needful  adjuncts,  and  as  far  as  practicable  by  cases 
and  recent  morbid  specimens. 


CLINICAL  MID^WIFERT  AND  DISEASES  OF  ^WOMEN. 

Prof.  Gardner  will  endeavor  to  familiarize  the  members  of  the 
class  with  the  principal  diseases  of  women  by  didactic  lectures,  and 
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especially  by  clinical  teaching — dwelling  at  length  on  the  modes  of 
diagnostici^ing  the  Tarions  diseases  of  the  uterus  and  itfi  appendages, 
and  exhibiting  to  the  class  the  mflaenee  or  the  moat  modern  molhods 
of  treatjnent  in  this  class  of  disordera.  He  will,  aa  far  as  practi- 
cable, inslrDct  stndcnts  in  the  employment  of  the  speculum,  the 
uterine  sound,  Ac. 

ANATOMY. 

'Ilie  abuudant  facilities  for  dissection  which  New  York  now 
afToriJs,  offer  opportunities  for  the  study  of  anatomy  not  equaled  by 
any  other  city  in  the  Union.  The  subject  will  be  taught  by  means 
of  plates,  preparations,  and  cadavera,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  impress 
it  Upon  the  mind  of  the  student. 

Prof.  Broneon  will  make  use  of  all  the  new  and  improyed  methods 
of  dissection  and  demonstration,  presenting  the  subject  in  as  inter- 
esting a  light  as  possible,  with  special  reference  to  its  practical  ap- 
plication. 

The  accommodations  of  the  school  for  teaching  anatomy  are  of 
the  very  highest  cla.ss,  the  rooms  for  dissection  being  more  capacious, 
better  arranged,  lighted,  and  ventilated,  than  any  other  of  which 
the  Ti'U!:Ji.ces  have  knowledge. 

The  adjunct  Professor  of  Anatomy  wilt  have  supervision  of  the 
Disseetbg  Rooms,  and  with  the  Demonstrator  and  his  Assistant 
will  give  constant  and  devoted  attention  to  the  students. 

THBORT  AND    PRACTICE  OF  MIDWIFERY, 

Prof.  Cha3.  a.  Bddo  will  endeavor  to  introduce  the  student 
into  this  important  branch  of  medical  education  by  plain  and  ex- 
plicit teachings,  and  by  cases  given  to  the  more  advanced  members 
of  the  class  to  attend  at  the  patients'  residences.  The  physiology 
and  pathology  of  the  pregnant,  parturient,  and  puerperal  conditions 
will  be  fully  dwelt  upon,  and  students  will  be  thoroughly  rehearsed 

all  the  ucee3,sary  [uanipolations  upon  the  manikin. 
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NEW   YORK   MEDICAL   COLLEGE   AND   HOSPITAL. 
INFANTILE  PATHOLQOY  AND  THERAPEUTICS. 

This  is  the  first  distinct  Chair  in  the  United  States  established 
for  this  important  branch  of  jixedical  science  and  practice.  Prof. 
Jacobi  proposes  to  teach  his  branch  both  by  didactic  lectures  and 
clinical  instruction,  to  such  an  extent  as  to  fully  enable  the  students, 
after  having  completed  their  course,  both  to  make  a  correct  diag- 
nosis of  diseases  of  children,  and  to  treat  them  satisfactorily. 

Opportunities  will  be  afforded  to  each  student  to  treat  the  chil- 
dren presented  at  the  clinic,  under  the  supervision  of  the  professor, 
and  by  attending  them  at  their  homes  ;  thus  deriving  practical  ad- 
vantages not  otherwise  attainable. 


PHYSIOLOGY. 

The  Professor  of  Physiology  will  teach,  demonstratively,  all  the 
novelties  of  the  science,  by  microscopical  manipulations  and  vivisec- 
tions. 


MATERIA  MEDICA  AND  PRACTICAL  PHARBfACY. 

This  Chair  not  having  been  filled  in  time  for  the  issue  of  this 
circular,  we  can  only  say  that  the  Cabinet  of  Materia  Medica  is 
ample  and  varied.  The  Professor  will  be  in  his  place  at  the  open- 
ing of  the  regular  session. 

COLLEGE  CLnncs. 

There  will  be  two  Clinics  weekly,  for  the  treatment  of  Surgical 
Diseases  generally,  with  Operations  before  the  Class. 

Professor  Carnochan  will  hold  one,  and  Professor  Raphael  the 
other. 

Professors  Reese  and  Bronson  will  hold  a  weekly  Clinic  for  the 
treatment  of  Acute  and  Chronic  Disease,  in  general,  with  Physical 
Diagnosis. 

Professors    Gardner  and  Budd  will  also  have  a  weekly  Clinic 
for  Diseases  of  Women. 
.      Professor  Jacobi  will  hold  two  Clinics  in  each  Week  for  Diseases 
A  of  Children. 
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vmamiis. 

The  Toinuiilc  and  esteusire  Museum,  iiele-<.>t«il  in  Europe  for  this 
College,  by  its  founder  and  late  Presideut,  I'rofessor  Horace  Green, 
vrill,  by  hia  courtctt;,  remain  in  posacKifion  of  the  Faculty,  and  be 
still  available;  and  will  be  greatly  increased  from  the  private  cabi- 
jeta  of  the  I'roFesaors. 


There  are  aumially  diMtribnted  to  the  successful  competitors 
among  the  students  of  all  the  collegeB  nmncrous  prizes  which  are 
open  to  diligent  studcnta,  for  tlie  best  thi>sie,  for  the  best  anatomical 
preparataon,  Ac,  Ac.  In  our  own  school  one  of  these  prizes  for 
the  best  thesis  has  been  founded  by  an  aliimnoF,  and  is  annually 
awarded. 


PKEZJMINART  COURSE]. 

Tile  Faculty  will  open  the  term  on  the  llth  of  September,  1860, 
by  a  preliminary  Course  of  Dally  Lecture.'!,  Clinics,  Demonstrations, 
&c.,  by  the  scTeral  Professors,  of  which  tbey  advise  all  students  to 
avail  themselves.  The  Regular  Session  begins  on  the  17th  of  Oc- 
tober, and  will  be  continued  daily  until  the  llth  of  March,  when 
the  Coramencement  i\'ill  be  held,  Degrees  conferred,  &e. 

Tlio  following  arc  the  subjects  of  the  Preliminary  Course: 
On  E'ndos'Bioae  and  Exostaose,  by Prof.  Doremus, 

"    Ampiitatimis,  hy "     Garnochan. 

"    Ilygieveand  PropAyladie Medicint,  by..      "     Reese. 

"     Vmiereal  Diseases,  by "     Raphael. 

"    Diseases  of  tht  Breast,  by "     GAmiNEit. 

"     Visixral  Aitatomy,  hy "     BuoNSor-'. 

"     Ojteratire  Midwifery,  hy "     Chas.  A.  Budd, 

Dcidition,  by "     Jacobi. 
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NEW  YORK  MEDICAL  COLLEGE  AND   HOSPITAL. 

FEES. 

Full  Course  of  Lectures. .  ^. $105  00 

Matriculation  Fee 5  00 

Fee  for  Demonstrator 5  00 

Fee  for  Final  Examination 30  00 

Two  full  Courses,  one  being  in  this  College,  will  admit  to  a 
Third  Course  on  paying  Matriculation  Fee.  Applications  for  less 
than  a  full  course  may  be  arranged  with  the  Dean. 

By  the  charter  of  the  College,  it  is  provided  that  five  students 
of  the  Free  Academy  shall  annually  be  admitted  to  the  Lectures 
free;  and  by  the  action  of  the  Trustees  and  Faculty,  similar  ar- 
rangements may  be  made  for  missionaries,  clergymen\s  sons,  and 
other  exceptional  cases,  on  application  to  the  Dean. 


GRADUATION. 

At  the  Annual  Commencement,  m  March,  the  Degree  of  M.D. 
will  be  conferred,  which,  by  law  of  the  State,  conveys  every  right 
and  privilege  of  the  profession  to  teach  and  practice  Medicine. 

Candidates  must  have  attended  two  full  courses  of  lectures  in 
some  regular  Medical  College,  the  last  of  which  must  be  in  this 
College.  They  must  be  twenty-one  years  of  age,  and  have  studied 
medicine  for  at  least  three  years,  under  direction  of  some  regular 
physician.  They  must  each  write  a  Thesis  on  some  professional 
subject,  and  deposit  it  with  the  Dean,  with  certificates  of  age,  time 
of  study,  good  moral  character,  and  proof  of  having  passed  their 
two  collegiate  courses  of  instruction. 

The  examination  for  a  Degree  will  be  by  the  Faculty,  before  the 
Censors  appointed  by  the  Trustees  and  State  Medical  Society. 

Any  information  concerning  the  College,  Lectures,  &c.,  may  be 
had  by  addressing  the  Dean. 
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laj  obtain  good  board  in  the  ncigbborhood  of  the  Col- 
,  bj  caLing  on  the  Janitor,  on  their  arrival  in  tbe  city, 
ge  building  is  No.  90  East  Tlurteenth  Street,  near 

lUC. 

II.  OGDEN  DOREMUS, 

Vean  of  lie  Faculty, 

TO  Union  Placu. 
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